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Seven  years  have  elapsed  since  this  work  was  first  promised  to 
the  public.  It  was  then  stated  that  its  object  would  be  at  once 
to  present  the  English  reader  with  a  correct  yet  free  translation, 
and  to  collect  and  methodise  for  the  student  the  chief  illustra- 
tions of  the  author,  which  modern  learning  and  research  had  up 
to  that  time  accumulated.  The  promise  thus  made  might  with- 
out much  difficulty  have  been  redeemed  within  the  space  of  two 
or  three  years.  Parallel  however  with  the  progress  of  the  work, 
which  was  commenced  at  once,  a  series  of  fresh  discoveries  con- 
tinued for  several  years  to  be  made — more  especiaUy  on  points 
connected  with  the  ethnography  of  the  East,  and  the  history, 
geography,  and  religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria — ^the  results  of 
which  it  seemed  desirable  to  incorporate,  at  whatever  cost  of 
time  and  labour.  Great  portions  of  the  present  volume  had 
thus,  from  time  to  time,  to  be  rewritten.  This  circumstance, 
and  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  from  Eng- 
land during  three  years  out  of  the  seven,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
deemed  sufficient  apology  for  the  delay  that  has  occurred  in  the 
publication. 

Some  apology  may  also  seem  to  be  required  for  the  project 
of  a  new  translation.     When  this  work  was  designed,  Herodotup 
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already  existed  in  our  language  in  five  or  six  diflTerent  versions. 
Besides  literal  translations  intended  merely  for  the  use  of  stu- 
dents, Littlebury  in  1737,  Beloe  in  1791,  and  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor 
in  1829,  had  given  "  the  Father  of  History  "  an  English  dress 
designed  to  recommend  him  to  the  general  reader.  The  de- 
fects of  the  two  former  of  these  works — defects  arising  in  part 
from  the  low  state  of  Greek  scholarship  at  the  time  when  they 
were  written,  in  part  from  the  incompetency  of  the  writers — 
precluded  of  necessity  their  adoption,  even  as  the  basis  of  a  new 
English  Herodotus.  The  translation  of  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  is  of  a 
higher  order,  and  had  it  been  more  accurate  would  have  left 
little  to  desiderate.  The  present  translator  was  not  however 
aware  of  its  existence  until  after  he  had  completed  his  task,  or 
he  would  have  been  inclined,  if  permitted,  to  have  adopted,  with 
certain  changes,  Mr.  Taylor's  version.  It  is  hoped  that  the  pub- 
lic may  derive  some  degree  of  advantage  from  this  redundancy 
of  labour  in  the  same  field,  and  may  find  the  present  work  a 
more  exact,  if  not  a  more  spirited,  representation  of  the  Greek 
author. 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  respects  in  which  the  i)resent 
translation  does  not  lay  claim  to  strict  accuracy.  Occasional 
passages  offensive  to  modern  delicacy  have  been  retrenched,  and 
others  have  been  modified  by  the  alteration  of  a  few  phrases.  In 
the  orthography  of  names,  moreover,  and  in  the  rendering  of  the 
appellations  of  the  Greek  deities,  the  Latinised  forms,  with 
which  our  ear  is  most  familiar,  have  been  adopted  in  preference 
to  the  closer  and  more  literal  representation  of  the  words,  which 
has  recently  obtained  the  sanction  of  some  very  eminent  writers. 
In  a  work  intended  for  general  reading,  it  was  thought  that  un- 
familiar forms  were  to  bo  eschewed  ;  and  that  accuracy  in  such 
matters,  although  perhaps  more  scholar-like,  would  be  dearly 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  harshness  and  repulsivenesa. 
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It  has  not  been  considered  desirable  to  encumber  the  text 
with  a  great  multitude  of  foot-notes.  The  principal  lines  of  in- 
quiry opened  up  by  the  historian  have  been  followed  out  in 
"  Essays  '*  which  are  placed  separately  at  the  end  of  the  several 
"Books"  into  which  the  history  is  divided.  In  the  running 
comment  upon  the  text  which  the  foot-notes  furnish,  while  it  is 
hoped  that  no  really  important  illustration  of  the  narrative  of 
Herodotus  from  classical  writers  of  authority  has  been  omitted, 
the  main  endeavour  has  been  to  confine  such  comment  within 
reasonable  compass,  and  to  avoid  the  mistake  into  which  Lar- 
cher  and  Bahr  have  fallen,  of  overlaying  the  text  with  the  com- 
mentary. If  the  principle  hero  indicated  is  anywhere  infringed, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  infringement  arises  from  a  press  of 
modem  matter  not  previously  brought  to  bear  upon  the  author, 
and  of  a  character  which  seemed  to  require  juxtaposition  with 
his  statements. 

The  Editor  cannot  lay  this  instalment  of  his  work  before 
the  public  without  at  once  recording  his  obligations  to  the  kind- 
ness of  several  friends.  His  grateful  acknowledgments  are  due 
to  the  Eector  and  Fellows  of  Exeter  College  for  the  free  use  of 
their  valuable  library  ;  to  Dr.  Bandinel,  librarian  of  the  Bod- 
leian, and  the  Rev.  H.  0.  Coxe,  sub-librarian  of  the  same,  for 
much  attention  and  courtesy  ;  to  Professor  Lassen  of  Bonn,  for 
kind  directions  as  to  German  sources  of  illustration  ;  to  Dr.  Scott, 
Master  of  Balliol,  f}r  assistance  on  difficult  points  of  scholarship  ; 
and  to  Professor  Max  Miiller,  of  this  University,  for  many  useful 
hints  upon  subjects  connected  with  ethnology  and  comparative 
philology.  Chiefly,  however,  he  has  to  thank  his  two  colleagues. 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  and  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  for  their  in- 
valuable assistance.  The  share  which  those  writers  have  taken 
in  the  work  is  very  insufficiently  represented  by  the  attachment 
of  their  initials  to  the  notes  and  essays  actually  contributed  bj 
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them.  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  especially  has  exercised  a  genera] 
supervision  over  the  Oriental  portion  of  the  comment ;  and  al- 
though he  is  of  course  not  to  be  regarded  as  responsible  for  any 
statements  but  those  to  which  his  initials  are  a£Sxed,  he  has  in 
fiEict  lent  his  aid  throughout  in  all  that  concerns  the  geography, 
ethnography,  and  history  of  the  Eastern  nations.  It  was  the 
promise  of  this  assistance  which  alone  emboldened  the  Editor 
to  undertake  a  work  of  such  pretension  as  the  full  illustration 
from  the  best  sources,  ancient  and  modern,  of  so  discursive  a 
writer  as  Herodotus.  It  will  be,  he  feels,  the  advantage  derived 
from  the  free  bestowal  of  the  assistance  which  will  lend  to  the 
work  itself  its  principal  and  most  permanent  interest. 

Oxford,  January  l«/,  1858. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

OUTLIXE   OF   THE   LIFE   OF   HERODOTUS. 

sibility  of  writing  a  eompUU  life  of  Herodotus.  His  time,  as  determiDed  from  his 
istory.  Date  of  nis  birth,  as  fixed  by  ancicut  writers,  b.  c.  484.  His  birthplace 
-Halicamassus.  His  parents,  Ljrzes  and  Rhoeo — their  means  and  station.  A 
ranch  of  his  familj  settled  in  Chios,  probably.  His  education,  and  ac<iuaintance 
with  Greek  literature.  His  travels,  their  extent  and  completeness.  Their  probable 
date  and  startins-point  Circumstances  of  his  life,  according  to  Suidas  and  other 
writers.  Political  adventures — their  tnith  questioned.  Residence  at  Samos — 
doubtful.  Removal  to  Athens.  Recitation  or  his  work  there.  Reward  assigned 
him.  Alleged  recitations  in  other  Greek  cities.  The  pretended  recitation  at  Or^m- 
pia.  Thucydides  and  Herodotus.  Herodotus  and  Sophocles.  Men  of  note  whom 
Herodotus  would  meet  at  Athens.  Reasons  for  his  leaving  it  Colonisation  of 
Thurium.  Men  of  note  among  the  earlv  colonists.  The  History  of  Herodotus  re- 
touched, but  not  originallv  composed,  at  thurium.  Some  large  portions  ma^  have 
been  written  there ;  and  bis  History  of  Assyria.  State  of  Thurium  during  his  res- 
idence. Time  and  place  of  his  death.  Herodotus  probably  unmarried :  his  heir 
Plesirrhotis.    His  great  work  left  unfinished  at  his  decease. 

A  RECENT  writer  has  truly  observed,  that  to  attempt  a  com- 
plete or  connected  life  of  Herodotus  from  the  insufficient  stock 
of  materials  at  our  disposal,  is  merely  to  indulge  the  imagina- 
tion, and  to  construct  in  lieu  of  history  "  a  pleasant  form  of 
biographical  romance/'^  The  data  are  so  few — they  rest  upon 
such  late  and  slight  authority ;  they  are  so  improbable  or  so 
contradictory,  that  to  compile  them  into  a  biography,  is  like 
building  a  house  of  cards,  which  the  first  breath  of  criticism  will 
blow  to  the  ground.  Still  certain  points  may  be  approximately 
fixed ;  and  the  interest  attaching  to  the  person  of  our  author  is 
such,  that  all  would  feel  the  present  work  incomplete,  if  it 
omitted  to  bring  together  the  few  facts  which  may  be  gathered, 

'  See  Colonel  Mure's  "  Critical  History  of  the  Language  and  Literature  ol 
Greece,"  vol.  iv.  p.  248.  The  romance  has  since  been  written,  in  two  volumes^  hj 
Mr.  Wheeler 
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either  from  the  writings  of  Herodotus  himself  or  from  other 
authorities  of  weight,  concerning  the  individual  history  of  the 
man  with  whose  productions  we  are  about  to  be  engaged.  The 
subjoined  sketch  is  therefore  given,  not  as  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
curiosity  concerning  the  author  which  the  work  of  Herodotut 
naturally  excites,  but  as  preferable  to  absolute  silence  upon  a 
subject  of  so  much  interest. 

The  time  at  which  Herodotus  lived  and  wrote  may  be  de- 
termined within  certain  limits  from  his  history.  On  the  one 
hand  it  appears  that  he  conversed  with  at  least  one  person  who 
had  been  an  eye-witness  of  some  of  the  great  events  of  the  Per- 
sian war  ;'  on  the  other,  that  he  outlived  the  commencement  of 
the  Pcloponnesian  struggle,  and  was  acquainted  with  several 
circumstances  which  happened  in  the  earlier  portion  of  it.^  He 
must  therefore  have  flourished  in  the  fifth  century,  b.  c,  and 
must  have  written  portions  of  his  history  at  least  as  late  as  b.  c. 
430.*  His  birth  would  thus  fall  naturally  into  the  earlier  portion 
of  the  century,  and  he  would  have  belonged  to  the  genera 
which  came  next  in  succession  to  that  of  the  conquero 
Salamis.^ 

These  conclusions,  drawn  from  the  writings  of  Herodotus  him- 
self, are  in  close  accordance  with  those  more  minute  and  definite 
statements  which  the  earliest  and  best  authorities  make  with 
regard  to  the  exact  time  at  which  he  was  bom.  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  who  as  an  antiquarian  of  great  researi;h  and  a 
fellow-countiyman  of  our  author,  is  entitled  to  be  heard  with 

'  See  Book  ix.  ch.  1 6. 

*  He  mentions  the  Pcloponnesian  war  by  name  in  two  places  (vii.  137,  ix.  73), 
and  notices  distinctly  the  following  events  in  it : 

1.  The  attack  on  I'latsea  by  the  Thebans,  with  which  it  commenced  (vii.  233). 

2.  The  betrayal  of  Kicolaiis  and  Anciistus,  the  Spartan  ambassadors,  and  of 

Aristous,   the  Corinthian,   into-  the  hands  of  the  Athenians  by  s>itulce8 
(vii.  137). 
S.  The  ravaging  of  Attica  by  the  Peloponnesians  in  one  of  the  earlier  years  of 
the  war  (ix.  73). 
He  may  also  coverly  allude  to  the  war  in  the  following  places :  v.  93,  and  vi.  98. 

*  Ilerodotus  mentions  one  or  two  events  the  probable  date  of  which  ia  about 
B.C.  4*25,  as  the  desertion  of  Zopyrus,  son  of  Megnbyzus,  to  the  Athenians  (iv.  KiO); 
and  a  cruel  deed  committed  by  Amestris  in  her  old  age  (vii.  114).  He  also  speaks  in 
one  place  (vi.  98)  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  who  died  b.  c.  425,  apparently  as  if  it 
was  over.  He  may  therefore  have  given  touches  to  his  history  as  late  as  ii.  c.  424. 
The  pa.ssages  which  have  been  imagined  to  point  to  a  still  later  date  (i.  130.  iii.  15, 
and  ix.  73)  have  been  misunderstood  or  misapplied.  Their  true  meaning  is  con* 
sidered  in  the  footnotes  upon  them. 

*  Many  incidental  notices  confirm  this.  Ilerodotus  conversed  in  Sparta  with  a 
certain  Archias,  a  grandson  of  an  Archias  who  fell  in  Samos  about  B.  c.  525  (iii.  55). 
He  was  also  acquainted  with  a  steward  of  Ariapeithes,  the  Scythian  king,  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  Sitalces,  the  ally  of  Athens  in  the  year  B.C.  430.  VJq  travelled  ic 
bgypt  later  than  b.  c.  4G2  (iii.  12). 
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special  attention  on  such  a  point,  tells  us  that  his  birth  took 
place  *'a  little  before  the  Persian  war."'  Pamphila,  the  only 
ancient  writer  who  ventures  to  fix  the  exact  year  of  his  nativity, 
confirms  Dionysius,  and  makes  a  statement  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  the  birth  of  Herodotus  preceded  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes  by  four  years/  The  value  of  this  testimony  has  been 
called  in  question,  but  even  those  who  do  not  regard  it  as  author- 
itative admit,  that  it  may  well  be  adopted  as  in  harmony  with 
all  that  is  known  upon  the  subject,  and  "  at  least  a  near  approx- 
imation to  the  truth. "  ®  It  may  be  concluded  therefore  that 
Herodotus  was  born  in  or  about  the  year  b.  c.  ^84. 

Concerning  the  birthplace  of  the  historian  no  reasonable 
doubt  has  ever  been  entertained  either  in  ancient  or  modern 
times.  The  Pseudo-Plutarch  indeed,  in  the  tract  wherein  he 
has  raked  together  every  charge  that  malice  and  folly  combined 
could  contrive  against  our  author,  intimates  a  suspicion  that  he 
had  falsely  claimed  the  honour  of  having  Halicarnassus  for  his 
birthplace.*  But  Plutarch  himself  is  a  witness  against  the 
writer  who  has  filched  his  name,*  and  his  testimony  is  con- 
firmed by  Dionysius,"  by  Strabo,^  by  Lucian,*  and  by  Suidas.* 
The  testimony  of  Herodotus,  which  would  of  itself  be  conclusive 
were  it  certain,  is  rendered  doubtful  by  the  quotation  of  Aris- 
totle, which  substitutes  at  the  commencement  of  the  history  the 
word  "Thurian"  for  "  Halicarnassian."'  Apart,  however,  from 
this,  the  all  but  universal  testimony  of  ancient  writers,  the  har- 
mony of  their  witness  with  the  attention  given  to  Halicarnassus 
and  its  affairs  in  the  history,  and  the  epitaph  which  appears  to 


•  Judicium  de  Thucyd.  (c.  6,  toI.  vi.  p.  820).  The  words  used  are — 'Hp6^oros 
ytv^ti*voi  oKiycp  'irp6ripov  ruiv  UtpaiKCoy. 

'  Ap.  Aul.  Gell.  'Sod.  Attic,  xv.  23.  "Hellanicus  initio  belli  Pcloponnesiaci 
fni^jsc  qninque  et  ecxaginta  annos  natus  videtur;  Herodotus  trea  et  quinquaginta ; 
Thucydides  quadraginta."  (See  Mailer,  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  iii.  p.  621.) 

^  li^ee  Mure,  p.  254.  Pamphila  seems  spoken  of  somewhat  too  slightingly  when 
she  is  called  "an  obscure  female  writer  of  the  Roman  period."  The  frequent  quo- 
tation of  her  writings  by  Aulus  Gellius  and  Diogenes  Laertius  is  a  proof  that  she  was 
far  from  obacure,  Photius,  too,  whose  exteni?ive  reading  adds  a  valuo  to  his  criticism, 
speaks  favourably  of  her  work,  and  especially  as  containing  '^several  necessary 
points  of  historical  information."  {ro»v  iffropiKon/  ovk  hKiya  ayajKala.  Bibl.  Cod.  175, 
p.  389.)  That  Pamphila  was  a  careful  and  laborious  student  of  history  seems  cer- 
tain from  her  having  made  an  Epitome  of  Ctesias  {ace  Suidas). 

■  De  Malign.  Herod,  vol.  ii.  p.  8()8  a.  The  writers  who,  like  Duris  (Fr.  67),  and 
the  Emperor  Julian  (ap.  Suid.),  simply  call  Herodotus  *'  a  Thurian,"  need  not  mean 
to  question  bis  Halicamassian  origiti. 

*  De  Exiiio,  11.  p.  604  f. 

•  Jud.  de  Thucyd.  I.  s.  c. 

■  xiv.  p.  989.         ♦  Vol.  iv.  p.  116.         *  S.  v.  'Hp6^oros. 

*  Rhet.  iii.  9.    See  note  '  to  Book  i.  ch.  i. 
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have  been  engraved  upon  the  historian's   tomb  at  Thurium,' 
form  a  body  of  proof  the  weight  of  which  is  irresistible. 

Of  the  parents  and  family  of  Herodotus  but  little  can  be 
said  to  be  known.  We  are  here  reduced  almost  entirely  to 'the 
authority  of  Suidas,  a  learned  but  not  very  careful  compiler  of 
the  eleventh  century,  to  whose  unconfirmed  assertions  the  least 
possible  weight  must  be  considered  to  attach.  He  tells  us  in 
the  brief  sketch  which  he  has  left  of  our  author,  that  he  was 
bom  of  "  illustrious  *'  parents'  in  the  city  of  Halicarnassus,  his 
father's  name  being  Lyxes,  and  his  mother's,  Dryo,  or  Rhoeo;* 
that  he  had  a  brother  Theodore;  and  that  he  was  cousin  or 
nephew  of  Panyasis,  the  epic  poet.  To  the  last  of  these  state- 
ments very  little  credit  is  due,  since  Suidas  confesses  that  his 
authorities  were  not  agreed  through  which  of  the  parents  of 
Herodotus  the  connexion  was  to  be  traced,*  and  the  temptation 
to  create  such  a  relationship  must  have  been  great  to  the  writers 
of  fictitious  letters  and  biographies  under  the  empire.  But  the 
name  of  his  father  is  confirmed  by  the  epitaph  preserved  in  Ste- 
phen,' and  the  station  of  his  parents  by  the  indications  of  wealth 
which  the  high  education  of  our  author,  and  his  abundant  means 
for  frequent  and  distant  travel,  manifestly  furnish.  The  other 
statements  of  Suidas  acquire,  by  their  connexion  with  these,  some 
degree  of  credibility;  and  the  very  obscurity  and  unimportance 
of  the  names  may  induce  us  to  accept  them  as  real,  since  no 
motive  can  be  assigned  for  their  invention.  Herodotus  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  the  son  of  Lyxes  and  Ehoeo,'  persons  of 

^  The  epitaph,  which  is  eiven  both  bj  Stephen  (ad  toc.  9ovptos)  and  bj  the 
Scholiaflt  on  Aristophanes  (Nub.  881),  did  not  indeed  mention  Halicarnassus,  but 
implied  it  bj  speaking  of  the  historian  as  *'  sprung  from  a  Dorian  land^' — A»pi4vy 
•warms  fi\eurr6in'  &wo, 

*Hp6^oroSt  A^^ov    K<d    ApvoOt,    'A\iHC^>¥cuT<r€vs,   ruy    iwi^avSiVy    koX    &8eA^^y 
icx^K^s  9t6li»pov.    Suidas  ad  voc.  'Hp6BoTos» 

*  See  Suidas  ad  voc.  Tlatfvcuris, 

*  Some  said  that  the  father  of  Panyasis,  whom  they  called  Polyarchus,  was 
brother  to  Lyxes,  the  father  of  Herodotus ;  others  that  Rhoeo,  our  author's  mother, 
was  the  epic  poet^s  sister.    (Suid.  1.  s.  c.) 

*  The  epitaph,  which  Brunck  has  placed  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Analecta 
(Epig.  683,  p.  268),  consists  of  four  lines  of  elegiac  verse,  and  runs  as  follows: — 

*Hp6^orotf  Av^tu  Kplitru  K6yis  )i8c  bavovrot 

*Ifi(8or  &px^^^*  laropiris  irpvraviv  * 
Atapiiwv  wdrpris  fi\a<rr6m*  &iro,  ruv  &p*  S,x\riTov 

Mufiov  tirtKirpo^vy^v  Sovpiov  t<TX*  irdTprif. 

*  It  seems  certain  that  the  double  form  of  the  name  arises  from  a  corruption  of 
the  text  of  Suidas.  Bahr  (Comment,  de  Vit^  et  Scriptis  Herod.  §  2)  proposes  to  re- 
Sfard  the  form  Dryo  as  the  true  one.  But  since  Dryo  is  an  unknown  name,  whereai 
Uhcoo  belonged  certainly  to  the  mythic  history  of  the  neighbourhood  (see  Apoll. 
Rhod.  ap.  Parthen.  Erot.  c.  1),  the  Utter  has  clearly  the  better  claim  to  be  pre 
fcrred. 
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good  means  and  station  in  the  city  of  flalicarnassus.     That  he 
had  a  brother  Theodore  is  also  probable. 

It  has  been  thought  that  Herodotus  must  have  had  relations 
of  rank  and  importance  settled  in  the  island  of  Chios.*  In  speak- 
ing of  an  embassy  sent  by  a  portion  of  the  Chians  to  the  Greeks 
about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  he  mentions,  without 
any  apparent  necessity,  and  with  special  emphasis,  a  single 
name — that  of  a  certain  "  Herodotus,  the  son  of  Basileides.  ''* 
This  man,  it  is  supposed,  must  have  been  a  relative,  whom 
family  affection  or  family  pride  induced  the  historian  to  com- 
memorate; and  if  so,  it  is  certain  from  his  position  as  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  a  conspiracy,  and  afterwards  as  ambassador  from  his 
countrymen,  that  he  must  have  been  a  personage  of  distinction 
— a  conclusion  which  is  confirmed  by  the  way  in  which  Herod- 
otus introduces  his  name,  as  if  he  were  previously  not  unknown 
to  his  readers.* 

This  is  a  point,  however,  of  minor  consequence,  since  it  is  not 
needed  to  prove  what  is  really  important — the  wealth  and  con- 
sideration of  the  family  to  which  our  author  belonged. 

The  educationof  Herodotus  is  to  be  judged  of  from  his  work. 
No  particulars  of  it  have  come  down  to  us.  Indeed,  the  whole 
subject  of  Greek  education  before  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Sophists  is  involved  in  a  good  deal  of  obscurity.  That  the  three 
standard  branches  of  instruction  recognised  among  the  Athe- 
nians of  the  time  of  Socrates — grammar,  gymnastic  training,  and 
music — ^were  regarded  throughout  all  Greece,  and  from  a  very 
early  date,  as  the  essential  elements  of  a  liberal  education,  is 
Ukely  enough;^  but  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  dem- 
onstrated. Herodotus,  it  may,  however,  be  supposed,  followed 
the  course  common  in  later  times — attended  the  grammar-school, 
where  he  learnt  to  read  and  write,  frequented  the  palaestra  where 


•  Col.  Mure  accidentally  says  **  Samos"  for  Chios,  and  speaks  of  Herodotus  tbc 
ion  of  Basileides  as  a  Samian  (vol.  iv.  p.  253). 

•  Herod.  Tiii.  132. 

•  T&v  Ka\  'HpiJSoTov  h  Ba(riAT7f8cw  ^v.  When  a  new  character  is  introduced,  and 
Herodotus  does  not  consider  him  already  known,  he  commonly  omits  the  article. 
(See  Ti.  127,  where  none  of  the  suitors  of  Agarista  have  the  article  except  Megacles, 
the  son  of  Alcmseon.) 

'  Some  writers  have  maintained  that  in  Dorian  states  the  first  branch  {ypam.iJMTa) 
was  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  omitted  (Mailer,  Dorians,  vol.  ii.  p.  328,  E.  T. ;  Grote^a 
Hiat.  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  526).  But  Colonel  Mure  has  shown  that  this  imputation 
is  unfounded  (Remarks  on  two  Appendices  to  Grote^s  History,  p.  1  et  seqq.).  The 
three  branches  are  recognized  by  Ephorua  as  obtaining  from  an  early  time  in  Crete 
(Fr.  64,  Mtiller,  vol.  i.  p.  251),  and  Plato  seems  to  regard  them  as  universally 
agr  ed  upon  (Alcib.  i.  p.  106  e  ;  Amat.  p.  132 ;  Theag.  p.  122 ;  Protag.  pp.  25  b  and 
S6  A.B) 
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he  went  through  the  exercises,  and  received  instruction  from  the 
professional  harper  or  flute-player,  who  conveyed  to  him  the  ru- 
diments of  music.  But  these  things  formed  a  very  slight  part 
of  that  education,  which  was  necessary  to  place  a  Greek  of  the 
upper  ranks  on  a  level,  intellectually,  with  those  who  in  Athens 
and  elsewhere  gave  the  tone  to  society,  and  were  regarded  as  fin- 
ished gentlemen.  A  knowledge  of  literature,  and  especially  of 
poetry — above  all  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  cl<iS8ic  writ- 
ings of  Homer,  was  the  one  great  requisite;'  to  which  might  be 
added  a  familiarity  with  philosophical  systems,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  rhetorical  dexterity.  Herodotus,  as  his  writings  show, 
was  most  thoroughly  accomplished  in  the  first  and  most  impor- 
tant of  these  three  things.  He  has  drunk  at  the  Homeric  cis- 
tern till  his  whole  being  is  impregnated  with  the  influence  thence 
derived.  In  the  scheme  and  plan  of  his  work,  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  order  of  its  part,  in  the  tone  and  character  of  the 
thoughts,  in  ten  thousand  little  expressions  and  words,  the  Ho- 
meric student  appears  ;•  and  it  is  manifest  that  the  two  great 
poems  of  ancient  Greece  are  at  least  as  familiar  to  him  as  Shak- 
speare  to  the  modern  educated  Englishman.  Nor  has  this  inti- 
mate knowledge  been  gained  by  the  sacrifice  of  other  reading. 
There  is  scarcely  a  poet  of  any  eminence  anterior  to  his  day  with 
whose  works  he  has  not  shown  himself  acquainted.  Hesiod, 
Olen,  Musseus,  Archilochus,  the  authors  of  the  Cypria  and  the 
Epigoni,  Alceeus,  Sappho,  Solon,  -ZEsop,  Aristeas,  Simonides  of 
Ceos,  Phrynichus,  -ZEschylus,  Pindar,'  are  quoted,  or  referred  to, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  that  he  possessed  a  close  acquaint- 
ance with  their  writings.  Prose  composition  had  but  commenced 
a  very  short  time  before  the   date   of  his  history.*     Yet  even 

•  See  Plat.  Rep.  Books  ii.  and  iii.,  Protag.  1.  s.  c. 

•  See  Jager.  Disp.  Herod,  p.  5 ;  Bahr,  l)c  Vita  ct  Script.  Ilerod.  ^  3  ;  Mure,  vol. 
ir.  pp.  615-6,  and  especially  the  Taluable  collection  of  passages  in  his  Appendix,  pp. 
551-2.     Dahlniann  has,  curiou8lv  enough,  omitted  this  point. 

•  Hesiod,  ii.  63,  iv.  82;  Olen,  iv.  35;  Musaus,  vii.  6,  viii.  96,  ix.  48  ;  Archilo- 
chus, i.  12;  the  author  of  the  Cypria,  ii.  117  (compare  i.  155);  of  the  Epigoni,  iv.  32; 
Alcajus,  V.  95;  Sappho,  ii.  136 ;  Solon,  v.  118  ;  .^^sop,  ii.  13-1  ;  Aristeas,  iv.  18  ;  Si- 
monides, V.  102,  vii.  228  ;  Phrynichus,  vi.  21 ;  .<Eschylus,  ii.  156 ;  Pindar,  iii.  38.  Note 
also  the  quotations  from  less  well-known  poets,  as  Bacis,  viii.  20,  77,  9t>,  ix.  43,  and 
Lysistratus,  viii.  96.  With  regard  to  the  passages  supposed  to  be  plagiarisms  from 
Sophocles  (i.  32,  ii.  85,  and  iii.  119),  see  notes  ad  loc.  The  only  poets  of  eminence 
anterior  to  his  time,  with  whom  Herodotus  does  not  show  any  acquaintance,  are 
Callinus  of  Ephesus,  Tyrt«eus,  Simonides  of  Amorgus,  Stesichorus,  Epimenides,  and 
Epicharmus.  He  notices  Anacreon  (iii.  121)  and  Lasus  of  Hermiond  (vii.  6),  but 
without  any  mention  of  their  writings.  Expressions  like  that  at  the  beginning  of 
vi.  62  (AaK«8ai)udviot  6fio\oy4oyrts  oitifvl  troirirfj)  indicate  the  confidence  which  he 
feels  in  his  complete  acquaintance  at  least  with  all  the  cyclic  and  genealogical  poeta 
(Compare  ii.  63  and  120.) 

'  With  Pherecydes  of  Syros  (ab.  b.  c.  660),  aecord'ng  to  the  common  tradition 
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here  we  find  an  acquaintance  indicated  with  a  number  of  writers, 
seldom  distinctly  named,  but  the  contents  of  whose  works  are 
well  known  and  familiarly  dealt  with.'  Hecataeus  especially, 
who  must  be  considered  as  his  special  predecessor  in  the  literary 
commonwealth,  is  quoted  openly,  or  tacitly  glanced  at  in  several 
passages ;  *  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  there  was  a  single 
work  of  importance  in  the  whole  range  of  Greek  literature  ac- 
cessible to  him,  with  the  contents  of  which  he  was  not  fairly 
acquainted. 

Such  an  amount  of  literary  knowledge  implies  a  prolonged 
and  careful  self-education,  and  is  the  more  remarkable  in  the 
case  of  one  whose  active  and  inquisitive  turn  of  mind  seems  to 
have  led  him  at  an  early  age  to  engage  in  travels,  the  extent  of 
which,  combined  with  their  leisurely  character,  clearly  shows 
that  a  long  term  of  years  must  have  been  so  occupied.  The 
quantum  of  travel  has  indeed  been  generally  exaggerated,'  but 
after  every  deduction  is  made  that  judicious  criticism  suggests 
as  proper,  there  still  remains,  in  the  distance  between  the 
extreme  limits  reached,  and  in  the  fulness  of  the  information 
gained,  unmistakeable  evidence  of  a  vast  amount  of  time  spent 
in  the  occupation.  Herodotus  undoubtedly  visited  Babylon,*  Ar- 
dericca  near  Susa,^  the  remoter  parts  of  Egypt,®  Scythia,*  Col- 
chis,*^  Thrace,**  Cyren^,*^  Zante,'^  Dod6na,»<  and  Magna 
GrsBcia  ;'' — thus  covering  with  his  travels  a  space  of  thirty-one 
degrees  of  longitude  (above  1700  miles)  from  cast  to  west,  and 


but  at  any  rate  not  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the   sixth  century.     (See  Mure, 
vol.  iv.  p.  61.) 

*  See  the  following  passages: — ii.  15,  16,  20,  22,  and  vi.  55. 

*  Openly,  ii.  143,  and  vi.  137  ;  tacitly;  ir2T723rand  iv.  36. 

*  It  is  no  doubt  difficult  to  draw  a  distinct  line  between  the  manner  of  speaking 
which  shows  Herodotus  to  have  seen  what  he  describes,  and  that  which  merely  in- 
dicates that  he  had  heard  what  he  relates  from  professed  eye-witnesses.  Most 
writers  on  the  subject  have  accepted  as  proof  of  the  presence  of  Herodotus  on  the 
spot  a  mention  of  anything  as  "  continuing  to  this  time."  Hence  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  he  visited  Camicus  in  Sicily  (Dahlmann,  p.  40,  E.  T.  ;  Heysc  de  Herod. 
Vit.  ct  Irin.  p.  139;  Biihr,  vol.  iv.  p.  397);  and  by  some  that  he  reached  Bactria 
(Mure,  iv.  p.  247  ;  Jager,  Disput.  Herod,  p.  20).  But  the  expression  relied  on  does 
not  in  itself  imply  presence,  and  no  writer  has  ventured  to  regard  it  in  this  light  in 
every  place  where  it  occurs.  It  has  never  been  supposed,  for  instance,  that  Herod- 
otus reached  the  banks  of  theOarus,  and  saw  the  forts,  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
Darius,  "whose  ruins  were  still  remaining  in  his  day"  (iv.  124).  Something  more  then 
b  required  than  this  expression.  I  have  regarded  as  necessary  to  prove  pn*sence  either 
a  distinct  as.sertion  to  that  effect,  or  the  mention  of  some  little  point,  which  only  an 
eye-witness  would  have  noticed,  and  which  one  who  received  the  account  from  an 
eye-witncfls  would,  even  if  told,  not  be  likely  to  have  remembered, — as  the  position 
of  Ladic^'s  statue  in  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Cyrdn6  (ii.  181). 

•  i.  181-8.  ^  vi.  119.  •  u.  29.  •  iv.  81.         "  ii.  104. 

"  iv.  90.  »  ii.  181.  »  iv.  195.      "  U.  52.  "  iv.  15   v.  45. 
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of  twenty-four  of  latitude  (1660  miles)  from  north  to  south. 
Within  these  limits  moreover  his  knowledge  is  for  the  most  part 
close  and  accurate.  He  has  not  merely  paid  a  hasty  visit  to 
the  countries,  but  has  examined  them  leisurely,  and  is  familiar 
with  their  scenery,  their  cities  small  and  large,  their  various 
wonders,  their  temples  and  other  buildings,  and  with  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  their  inhabitants.  The  fulness  and  minute- 
ness of  his  information  is  even  more  remarkable  than  its  wide 
range,  though  it  has  attracted  less  observation.  In  Egypt,  for 
instance,  he  has  not  contented  himself  with  a  single  voyage  up 
and  down  the  Nile,  like  the  modern  tourist,  but  has  evidently 
passed  months,  if  not  years,  in  examining  the  various  objects  of 
interest.  He  has  personally  inspected,  besides  the  great  capital 
cities  of  Thebes,  Memphis,  and  Heliopolis,  where  his  materials 
for  the  history  of  Egypt  were  chiefly  collected,*  the  comparative- 
ly unimportant  towns  of  Sais,"  Bubastis,^  Buto,*  Papremis,' 
Chemmis,*  Crocodilopolis,^  and  Elephantine.®  He  has  explored 
the  lake  Moeris,'  the  Labyrinth,'*  the  line  of  the  canal  leading 
into  the  Arabian  gulf  from  the  Nile,"  the  borders  of  Egypt 
towards  the  Sinai  tic  desert,*'  and  portions  of  the  tract,  which 
he  calls  Arabia,  between  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  Arabian 
Gulf  or  Red  Sea."  He  is  completely  familiar  with  the  various 
branches  into  which  the  Nile  divides  before  reaching  the  sea,'* 
and  with  the  course  followed  by  the  traveller  at  different  sea- 
sons.*^ He  knows  intimately  the  entire  broad  region  of  the 
Delta,'^  as  well  as  the  extreme  limits  of  Egypt  beyond  it,  both 
eastward  *^  and  westward.*®  Again,  in  Asia  Minor,  his  native 
country,  he  knows  well,  besides  Caria,*^  where  he  was  born, 
Lydia,  with  its  rich  plains'''  and  great  capital  city,  Sardis  ;" 
Mysia,''  the  Troas,"'  the  cities  upon  the  Hellespont,'*  Procon- 
nesus,'^  Cyzicus,'®  the  mouth  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,'^  the 
north  coast ;'®  and  again,  on  the  south,  Cilicia,  with  its  two 
regions,  the   flat,'®  and  the  mountainous  ;^°  Lycia,^*  Caunus,^' 


» ii.  3.         '  ii.  28,  130,  169,  &c.         *  ii.  137.         *  ii.  76,  165. 

•  iii.  12.     •  ii.  91.  '  ii.  148.         ■  ii.  29. 

•  ii.  149.  "  ii.  148.        "  ii.  158,  169. 
"  iii.  5,  12.                                            "  ii.  75;  comp.  8  and  12.  -* 
"  ii.  17.         "  li.  97.         "  ii.  5,  15,  92-98,  &c.         "  ii.  6,  iii.  5. 
'■  ii.  6,  18.                           '•  i.  171,  172,  174,  175,  &c.         ^  i.  80. 

"  i.  80,  84,  93,  kc.  "  vii.  42.  "  ii.  10,  vii.  43.    . 

«*  i.  57.  **  iv.  14.         «  Ibid.  "  iv.  86. 

•  Ibid.  Comp.  i.  76,  ii.  104,  &c.  On  his  visit  to  Colchis,  Herodotus  would 
necessarily  pass  along  the  whole  of  this  coast.  He  appears  to  have  gone  ashore 
occasionaily — at  the  mouth  of  the  Parthenius,  ii.  104 ;  at  Themiscyra,  iv.  86. 

»  Ti."  96.         "  ii.  34.         •*  i.  176.         "  i.  172. 
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Ephesus,''  the  mouths  of  the  Maeander,  Scaniander,  and  Cays- 
tnis  rivers,'*  and  something  of  the  interior,  at  least  along  the 
line  of  the  royal  road  from  Sardis  to  Susa,'*  which  he  most 
probably  followed  in  his  journey  to  and  from  Babylon.  In 
Greece  Proper  he  has  visited,  besides  the  great  cities  of  Athens,' 
Sparta,'  and  Thebes,*  the  sanctuaries  at  Delphi,*  Dodona,*  and 
Abas  in  Phocis  ;"  the  battle-fields  of  Thermopylaa,'  PlataBa,® 
and  Marathon  ;®  Arcadia,*"  Elis,**  Argolis,*'  the  promontory  oi 
Taenarum,*'  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,**  the  pass  of  Temp^,** 
Creston  in  Chalcidic6/«  Byzantium,'^  Athos*®  and  (apparently) 
the  entire  route  followed  by  the  army  of  Xerxes  on  its  march 
from  Sestos  to  Athens.*'  In  the  Levant  he  has  evidently  made 
himself  acquainted  with  almost  all  the  more  important  islands. 
With  Samos  he  is  completely  familiar,'**  and  he  has  visited 
besides,  Rhodes,'*  Cyprus,"  Delos,''  Paros,'*  Thasos,'^  Samo- 
thrace,'«  and  probably  Crete,"  Cythera,'^  and  -SJgina."  Else- 
where his  travels  have,  no  doubt,  less  of  this  character  of 
completeness.  He  knows  little  more  of  Scythia  than  its  coast 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  and  Dnieper  ;  he  has  not 
penetrated  very  far  into  Thrace  ;  his  knowledge  of  Syria  and 
Phoenicia  may  have  been  gained  from  once  or  twice  coasting 
along  their  shores  ;^^  east  of  the  Halys  his  observations  are  con- 
fined to  a  single  route  ;  in  Africa,  setting  aside  Egypt,  he  shows 
no  personal  acquaintance  with  anyplace  but  Cyr^n6  ;  and  west 
of  Greece,  he  can  only  be  proved  to  have  visited  the  cities  of 
Crotona,  Thurii  and  Metapontum.* 

"  i.  92,  ii.  10,  &c.  *  ii.  10 

*  The  description  of  the  route  (v.  62)  appears  to  mo  ta,xt  of  an  eye-witness.  If 
Herodotus  risited  Babylon,  which  I  regard  as  certain,  he  would  naturally  follow  it 
as  for  as  the  cross-road  which  led  from  Agbatana  to  that  city,  issuing  undoubtedly 
from  Mount  Zagros  by  the  pass  of  Holwan.  The  Greeks  of  his  time  sometimes 
reached  Babylon  by  crossing  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates,  and  then 
descending  the  river  in  a  boat  (i.  185),  but  Herodotus  does  not  appear  to  have  taken 
this  route. 

»  V.  77.  •  iii.  55.  »  i.  52.  *  i.  14,  19,  25,  50,  &c.  »  ii.  52. 

*  viii.  27.       "^  viii.  198-200,  218,  226,  &c. 

ix.  15,  19,  25,  51,  &c.      •  vi.  102,  111,  112. 

*  i.  66,  vi.  74,  127.  "  iv.  80,  vii.  170.  '  vi.  77. 

"  i.  24.  "  viii.  121.  «  vii.  129. 

"  I  67.  "  iv.  87.  "  vii.  22. 

"  This  appears  from  the  manner  of  his  descriptions,  as  well  as  from  their  genera] 
fidelity.  It  has  been  perceived  by  almost  all  the  commentators  (Biihr,  iv.  p.  396 ; 
Dahlmann,  p.  43 ;  Mure,  iv.  p.  246,  &c.). 

*  ii.  182,  iii.  47,  64,  60,  142,  iv.  88,  152,  vi.  14,  &c. 

^  ii.  182,  iii.  47.        "  v.  114.         ^  ii.  170,  vi.  98.         «*  vi.  134.         *•  ii.  44. 

*  n.  51.  "  iii.  59.         "  i.  105.  "  v.  83,  88. 

■•  Landing  of  course  from  time  to  time,  as  at  Tyre  (ii.  44),  at  the  Nahr  el  Kelb 
{H.  106),  and  perhaps  at  Gaza  or  Cadytis  (iii.  5). 

^  Heyse  is  the  writer  who  has  exaggerated  most  grosslv  the   extent  of  our 
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It  is  not  possible  to  determine  absolutely  the  questions, 
which  have  been  mooted,  concerning  the  time  when,  and  the 
centre,  or  centres,  from  which  these  travels  were  undertaken. 
An  opinion,  however,  has  been  already  expressed  that  they  were 
commenced  at  an  early  age.  The  vigour  and  freshness  of  youth 
is  the  time  when  travel  is  best  enjoyed  and  most  easily  accom- 
plished ;  and  the  only  hints  derivable  from  Herodotus  himself 
concerning  the  date  of  any  of  his  journeys,  are  in  accordance 
with  the  notion,  that  at  least  the  more  distant  and  important  of 
them  belong  to  his  earlier  rather  than  his  later  years.  If  any- 
thing is  certain  with  respect  to  the  events  of  our  author's  career, 
it  is  that  his  home  during  the  first  half  of  his  life  was  in  Asia 
Minor,  during  the  last  in  Magna  Gr89cia.  Now  the  slightest 
glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  former  place,  and  not  the 
latter,  Halicamassus  (or  possibly  Samos),  and  not  Thurium,  is 
the  natural  centre  whence  his  various  lines  of  travel  radiate. 
One  of  the  most  curious  facts  patent  upon  the  face  of  his 
history  is  the  absence  of  any  personal  acquaintance,  or  indeed  of 
any  exact  knowledge,  of  upper  Italy,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Carthage 
— the  countries  most  accessible  to  a  traveller  whose  starting- 
point  was  Thurium.  It  seems  as  if,  on  taking  up  his  residence 
at  that  town  in  about  his  fortieth  year,  the  enterprising  traveller 
had  subsided  into  the  quiet  student  and  recluse  writer.'*  To 
descend  to  particulars,  it  is  clear  that  his  visit  to  Egypt,^  with 
which  some  of  his  other  journeys  are  necessarily  connected,* 
took  place  after  the  revolt  of  Inarus  (b.  c.  460)  ;  for  he  states, 
that  he  saw  the  skulls  of  those  who  were  slain  in  the  great 
battle  of  Papremis  by  which  Inarus  established  himself  ;^  and 
yet  it  could  not  have  been  long  after,  or  he  would  scarcely  have 

author's  travols.  He  regards  him  as  having  yisitcd  not  only  Agbntana  (which  is  a 
common  opinion),  but  Acarnania  and  jEtolia,  the  Illyrian  Apollonia,  the  Vcneti, 
Thenu,  Siphnns,  Eub(pa,  Sicyon,  and  most  parts  of  Sicily  (nee  his  inaugural  dissertation 
*De  Ilcrodoti  Yit4  et  Itineribus,'  Berlin,  1827).  The  grounds  which  he  deems  suffi- 
cient are  often  absurdly  slight.  Biihr  adopts  Heyse's  views,  except  where  they  are 
most  extravagant  (vol.  iv.  pp.  391-7).  Dahlmann  is  somewhat  more  moderate.  Gol. 
Mure's  summary  (vol.  iv.  pp.  246-8)  is  judicious,  though  scanty.  The  only  points 
in  it  from  which  I  should  dissent,  are  the  statements  that  Herodotus  "  penetrated  to 
Ecbatana,"  and  "  possibly  to  parts  of  Bactria"  (p.  247). 

"  It  is  not  meant  that  he  did  not  write  before  this  time,  or  travel  after  it,  but 
that  after  he  came  to  Thurium  he  travelled  very  little,  probably  only  in  Magna 
Gra5cia,  and  once  to  Athens,  occupying  himself  almost  entirely  in  literature. 

*  Col.  Mure  supposes  (vol.  iv.  p.  247)  that  he  may  have  visited  Egypt  repeatedh, 
but  of  this  there  is  no  trace  in  the  History.  Rather  the  perpetual  use  of  the  aorist 
tense  {4\bu>y — irpavS^it^v,  ii.  3;  tStyv,  ii.  12;  ihvv6.<T^v — iyiv6^-nv^  ii.  19;  iX^wv,  ii. 
29;  ct  passim)  gives  the  contrary  impression. 

*  Tliose  to  Tyre  and  Thasos,  which  he  undertook  in  order  to  investigate  the  a(r« 
Df  Hercules  (ii.  44). 

*  iii.  12. 
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been  received  with  so  much  cordiality  and  allowed  such  free 
access  to  the  Egytian  temples  and  records.  There  is  eveiy 
reason  to  conclude  that  his  visit  fell  within  the  period — six  years, 
from  B.  c.  460  to  B.  c.  455,  inclusively — during  which  the  Athenian 
armies  were  in  possession  of  the  country,®  when  gratitude  to  their 
deliverers  would  have  led  the  Egyptians  to  receive  any  Greek 
who  visited  them  with  open  arms,  and  to  treat  him  with  a 
friendliness  and  familiarity  very  unlike  their  ordinary  jealousy  of 
foreigners.  His  Egyptian  travels  would  thus  fall  between  his 
twenty-fourth  and  his  twenty-ninth  year,  occupying  perhaps 
nearly  the  whole  of  that  period  ;  while  his  journeys  to  Tyre  and 
Thasos  would  follow  shortly  after.  A  siqgle  touch  in  the 
Scythian  researches  indicates  a  period  but  little  removed  from 
this,  for  the  visit  of  our  author  to  Scythia.  He  speaks  of  hav- 
ing gathered  certain  facts  from  the  mouth  of  Timnes,  "the 
steward  of  Ariapeithes."  ^  This  expression  indicates  that  Aria- 
peithes  was  then  living.  But  if  Ariapeithes  immediately  suc- 
ceeded Idanthyrsus,  as  is  probable,®  he  can  scarcely  have  outUved 
B.  c.  450,  sixty  years  at  least  from  the  accession  of  his  predeces- 
sor. Probably  therefore  Herodotus  was  in  Scythia  before  that 
date. 

We  may  now  consider  briefly  the  few  facts  which  have  come 
down  to  u%  on  better  or  worse  authority,  with  regard  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  our  author's  life.  Suidas  relates,®  that  he  was 
forced  to  fly  from  Halicarnassus  to  Samos  by  the  tyranny  of 
Lygdamis,  the  grandson  of  Artemisia,  who  had  put  his  uncle 
(or  cousin)  Panyasis  to  death  ;  that  in  Samos  he  adopted  the 
Ionic  dialect,  and  wrote  his  history ;  that  after  a  time  he  return- 
ed and  took  the  lead  in  an  insurrection  whereby  Halicarnassus 
obtained  her  freedom,  and  Lygdamis  was  driven  out ;  that  then, 
finding  himself  disliked  by  the  other  citizens,  he  quitted  his 
country,  and  joined  in  the  Athenian  colonisation  of  Thurium, 
at  which  place  he  died  and  was  buried.  Of  these  statements  the 
only  ones  confirmed  by  other  writers  are  the  removal  of  our 
author  to  Thurium  at  the  time  of  its  first  settlement  or  soon 
afterwards,  and  his  death  and  burial  at  the  same  place.  The 
former  is  a  point  on  which  all  are  fully  agreed  ;*  but  the  latter 
Is  much  controverted.* 

With  regard  to  the  political  episode,  which,  if  true,  would 
be  the  most  notable  adventure  in  our  author's  whole  career, 

*  Thucyd.  i.  109:  iKpirovv  r^y  Aiyvirrov  'A^taToi,  "^  iv.  76. 

*  See  note  to  Book  iv.  ch.  80.  '         •  Sub  voc.  'Hp6SoTou 

*  See  Strab.  xiv.  p.  939 ;  Plut.  de  Exil.  ii.  p.  604  r. ;  Steph.  Bvz.  ad  voc.  Oo'fioi  • 
Pfin.  H.  N.  xiL  4 ;  Schol.  Ariatoph.  Nub.  833.  '  Vide  iufri^  p.  18. 


^ 
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the  slender  authority  of  Suidas  caDnot  be  held  to  establish  it 
against  the  absolute  silence  on  so  remarkable  a  matter  of  all 
former  writers.  Undoubtedly  it  may  be  true,  but  this  is  the 
utmost  that  can  be  said  in  its  favour.  Probability  leans  decid- 
edly the  other  way.  If  Herodotus  had  been  a  tyrannicide,  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  no  orator  or  panegyrist  should  ever  have  no- 
ticed the  fact.  If  he  had  lived  on  terms  of  such  deadly  hostility 
with  the  royal  family  of  his  native  town,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  im- 
agined that  he  would  have  expressed  himself  quite  so  warmly' 
towards  the  chief  glory  of  that  family,  Artemisia.  The  tale 
seems  blunderingly  contrived  to  account  for  certain  circumstan- 
ces connected  with  our  author  which  were  thought  to  require 
explanation,  namely,  why  he  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect  ;  why  he 
treated  at  such  disproportionate  length  of  the  affairs  of  Samos  ;* 
why  he  spoke  so  strongly  on  the  advantages  of  constitutional 
over  despotic  government  ;^  and  why  he  quitted  his  native  land 
and  retired  to  Thuriura.  The  foundation  for  the  tale  was  found 
in  the  last  line  of  his  epitaph,  and  possibly,  in  the  facts  of 
Halicarnassian  histoiy  ;  but  the  epitaph  was  misconstrued,  and 
the  history  garbled  by  the  intrusion  into  it  without  warrant  of 
our  author's  name.  We  may  gather  from  the  epitaph,  which 
may  well  be  received  as  genuine,  that  no  political  motive  caused 
his  retirement  from  Halicarnassus,  but  that  he  fled  from  ridicule* 
— ridicule  drawn  down,  it  may  be  conjectured,  by  the  over-cred- 
ulous tone  of  his  history,  which  would  little  suit  the  rising 
generation  of  shrewd  and  practical  free-thinkers.  The  transfer 
of  residence  to  Samos  is  most  likely  a  fiction.  It  is  not  required 
to  account  for  his  adoption  of  the  Ionic  dialect,  since  that  was 
the  form  of  language  already  consecrated  to  prose  composition,^ 
and  if  he  wrote  at  all  he  could  not  fail  to  use  the  character 
of  speech  which  the  prose  writers  of  his  day  had  one  and  all  pre- 
ferred as  best  adapted  to  their  branch  of  literature.  Neither  is 
it  implied  in  any  thing  which  he  himself  says  of  the  island,  for 
his  acquaintance  with  its  buildings  and  localities  is  not  greater 
than  might  have  been  acquired  by  one  or  two  leisurely  visits, 
and  the  length  at  which  he  treats  the  history  may  be  accounted 
for  on  moral  grounds.® 

*  Sec  especially  Book  vii.  ch.  09,  and  Book  viii.  clis.  87  and  101. 

*  Book  iii.  chs*.  39-59,  120-128,  139-149.  •  v.  66,  78. 

*  Mw/uoy  (which  is  the  word  used  in  the  epitaph)  is  not  mere  *'  ill-will,"  "  dis- 
like," or  **  envy,"  but  distinctly  '*  ridicule."  It  is  a  rare  word  in  the  early  writers, 
and  would  not  have  been  used  where  uifir^is  suited  the  verse  equally  well,  unless  io 
tended  in  its  peculiar  signification. 

^  See  Mure's  Literature  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  114. 

*  Vide  Mrk,  page  76. 
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/  Herodotus  probably  continued  to  reside  at  Halicamassus, 
taking  long  journeys  for  the  purpose  of  historical  and  geograph- 
ical inquiry,  tiU  towards  the  year  B.  c.  447,  when,  being  about 
thirty-seven  years  of  age,  and  having  brought  his  work  to  a 
certain  degree  of  completeness,  though  one  far  shout  of  that 
which  it  reached  finally,  he  removed  to  QreecQ  Proper,  and  took 
up  his  abode  at  Athens.]  Halicamassus,  it  would  appear,  had 
shortly  before  cast  off  her  tyrants  and  joined  the  Athenian  con- 
federacy,* so  that  the  young  author  would  be  'welcomed  for  his 
country's  sake  no  less  than  for  his  own.  Athens  had  just  begun 
to  decline  from  the  zenith  of  her  prosperity.  After  having  been 
for  tea  years  sole  mistress  of  central  Greece  from  the  isthmus 
of  Corinth  to  the  borders  of  Thessaly,  she  had,  not  without  cer- 
tain preliminary  disasters,  received  at  Coronea  a  blow,  which  at 
once  reduced  her  to  her  former  limits,  and  threatened  to  have 
yet  more  serious  consequences.  The  year  b.  c.  446  was  one  of 
gloom  and  sad  expectation.  Revolt  threatened  from  various  quar- 
ters, and  in  the  ensuing  spring  the  five  years'  truce  would  expire 
and  a  Peloponnesian  invasion  might  be  expected.  It  was  in  this 
year,  if  we  may  believe  Eusebius,^  that  a  decree  passed  the 
Athenian  assembly,  whereby  a  reward  was  assigned  to  Herod- 
otus on  account  of  his  great  historical  work,  which  he  had  read 
publicly  to  the  Athenians.'  The  Pseudo-Plutarch,*  though 
himself  discrediting  the  story,  adds  some  further  particulars, 
which  he  quotes  from  Dyillus,  an  Athenian  historian  ©f  good 
repute  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  b.  c.  This  writer 
declared  that  the  decree  on  the  occasion  was  moved  by  Anytus, 
and  that  the  sum  voted  as  a  gift  was  ten  talents  (above  2,400?.). 
According  to  the  common  report,  it  was  not  at  Athens  alone 
that  Herodotus  made  his  work  known  by  recitation.  He  is  rep- 
resented by  some  writers  as  a  sort  of  prose  rhapsodist  travelling 
from  place  to  place,  and  oflering  to  each  state  at  a  price  a  niche 
in  the  temple  of  Fame.  The  Pseudo-Plutarch  brings  him  to 
Thebes,*  and  Dio  Chrysostom  to  Corinth,*  in  this  capacity  ;  but 
the  latter  tale  is  apparently  unknown  to  the  great  collector  of 

*  See  Dahlmann^s  Life  of  Herodotus,  eh.  i.  §  3.  "We  are  not  obliged  to  reject 
either  the  fact  or  the  date  of  Lygdamis's  overthrow,  because  we  question  the  part 
assigned  to  Herodotus  in  the  transaction. 

*  Chron.  Can,  Pare  ii.  p.  839 ;  01.  83.  4. 

*  The  reading  may  have  been,  as  Scaligcr  (ad  Euseb.)  suggested,  a  single  sustained 
T«citation  at  the  great  Panathenaic  festival,  but  I  should  rather  suppose  a  scries 
of  more  private  exhibitions. 

*  De  Malign.  Herod,  ii.  p.  862  a.  *  De  Malign.  Herod,  ii.  p.  864  d. 

*  Orat.  xxxvii.  p.  466.  Marcellinus  (Vit.  Thucyd.  p.  x.)  has  evidently  heard  the 
lame  story. 
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slanders.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  these  calum- 
nious fictions,  invented  by  those  whose  self-love  was  wounded  by 
our  author's  candour,  deserve  no  manner  of  credit.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  impossible  that  Herodotus  may  have  recited  his  work 
at  other  places  besides  Athens  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
he  did  so.  His  work  was  not  one  to  gain  him  reward  or  good- 
will generally,  and  Thebes,  a  place  fixed  upon  by  the  Pseudo- 
Plutarch,  was  one  of  the  last  where  he  could  expect  to  be 
received  with  favour. 

In  addition  to  these  tales  there  has  come  down  to  us  a  circum- 
stantial account  of  another,  and  more  important  recital,  which 
Herodotus  is  supposed  to  have  made  before  collected  Greece  at 
the  great  Olympian  festival.  This  story,  which  has  attracted 
more  attention  than  it  merits,  rests  upon  the  two  low  authori- 
ties of  Lucian  and  Suidas.'  It  is  full  of  inconsistencies  and 
improbabilities,^  was  unknown  to  the  earlier  writers,^  and  is  even 
contradicted  by  another  version  of  the  matter  which  obtained 
sufficient  currency  to  give  rise  to  a  proverb.  According  to  an 
ancient  grammarian,  men  who  failed  to  accomplish  their  designs 
were  likened  in  ordinary  speech  to  "  Herodotus  and  his  shade;  " 
the  explanation  being  that  Herodotus  had  wished  to  recite  his 
liistory  at  01ymi)ia,  but  had  delayed  from  day  to  day  in  hopes  of  a 
cloudy  sky,  till  the  assembly  dispersed  without  his  having  ef- 
fected his  purpose.*  This  version  of  the  story  has  at  once  more 
internal  probability  and  more  external  support  than  the  other, 
for  the  proverb  must  certainly  have  been  in  common  use  ;  but 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Herodotus  can  ever  have  seri- 
ously contemplated  such  an  exhibition,  for  the  whole  tone  of  the 
work — its  candour,  its  calmness,  its  unsparing  exposure  of  the 
weakness,  pettiness,  and  want  of  patriotism  generally  prevalent 

•  Lucian,  who  lived  six  centuries  after  Herodotus,  and  is  the  first  writer  that 
mentions  the  Olympian  recitation,  was  a  freethiuking  rhetorician  and  philosopher, 
very  ignorant  of  history,  and  quite  above  feeling  any  scruple  about  perverting  or 
inventing  it.  Ilis  disregard  of  truth  has  been  copiously  exhibited  by  Dahlmaun 
(Life  of  Ilerod.  ch.  ii.  g  4).  His  piece  entitled  *  Action  or  Ilerodotus'  was  written 
for  a  Macedonian  audience,  not  likely  to  be  very  critical,  on  whom  he  might  expect 
to  palm  easily  a  tale  so  turned  as  to  involve  a  com})liment  both  to  them  and  to  their 
city.     (See  its  conclusion,  vol.  iv.  p.  121^,  ed.  llcmsterhuis.) 

'  Herodotus  is  represented  as  coming  straight  from  Caria  to  Olympia,  with  his 
Nine  Muses  all  complete,  as  determining  not  to  recite  at  Athens  or  anywliere  else 
but  at  the  Great  Games,  as  reading  his  entire  history  at  a  stretch  to  the  whole  as- 
semblage, and  as  carrying  off  unanimous  applause ! 

■  As  Pliny  and  the  Tseudo-Plutarch,  who  both  make  statements  incompatible 
with  Lucian's  story:  Pliny,  that  the  work  was  first  composed  at  Thurium ;  the 
Pseudo-Plutarch,  that  its  whole  object  was  detraction,  and  that  it  was  written  not 
to  gain  fame,  but  to  gratify  a  malignant  spirit. 

•  In  Montfaucon's  Bibliothec.  Coisl.  Cod.  clxxvii.  p.  609,  as  I  learn  from  a  not« 
of  Col.  Mure's  (vol.  iv.  p.  261). 
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through  Greece  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war — unfitted  it  for 
recitation  before  a  mixed  audience,  like  that  at  Olympia,  com- 
posed of  Greeks  gathered  from  all  quarters.  The  reasons  which 
render  improbable  a  recitation  at  Thebes  or  Corinth,  tell  with 
tenfold  force  against  an  Olympian  reading,  which  might  have 
pleased  the  Athenians,  Eginetans,  and  Plata}ans  present,  but 
would  have  infinitely  disgusted  all  the  other  hearers. 

With  the  pretended  recitation  at  Olympia  is  usually  '  con- 
nected another  story,  which  need  not,  however,  be  discarded 
with  it,  since  it  has  an  independent  basis.  Olorus,  with  his  young 
son  Thucydides,  is  represented  as  present  on  the  occasion,  and 
the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  moved  to  tears  by  the  recital. 
Herodotus,  remarking  it,  turned  to  Olorus,  who  was  standing 
near  his  son,  and  said :  ^'  Olorus,  thy  son's  soul  yearns  after 
knowledge."  These  details,  it  is  plain,  suit  better  a  private 
reading  to  an  audience  of  friends  at  Athens  than  a  public  reci- 
tation to  the  vast  concourse  at  Olympia,  where  the  emotion  of  an 
individual  would  scarcely  have  attracted  notice.  And  it  is 
remarkable  that  Marcellinus,  who  seems  to  be  the  original  source 
from  which  later  writers  drew,'*  neither  fixes  the  scene  of  the 
event  at  Olympia,  nor  says  anything  of  the  age  of  Thucydides. 
The  anecdote  may,  therefore,  without  violence  be  transferred 
to  the  time  when  Herodotus  was  making  his  work  known  at 
Athens,  and  we  may  accept  it,  so  far  at  least  as  to  believe  that 
Thucydides,  then  about  twenty-four  years  of  age,^  became  ac- 
quainted with  our  author  through  his  recitations  at  that  place, 
and  derived  from  that  circumstance  the  impulse  which  led  him 
to  turn  his  own  thoughts  to  historical  composition. 

It  is  probable  that  Herodotus  about  the  same  time  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  poet  Sophocles.  Six  years  later  it  seems 
certain  that  the  great  tragedian  wrote  a  poem  in  his  honour, 
the  opening  words  of  which  have  been  preserved  by  Plutarch,* 
and  three  years  before  he  wrote  it  Herodotus  had  quitted  Athens 
for  Thurium.     The  acquaintance  is  thus  almost  necessarily  detcr- 

*  By  S«ida«  (sub  toc.  eouKu8i8»jv).  Pbotiiis  (Bibliothec.  Cod.  Ix.  ad  fin.  p.  51»), 
and  Tzctzes  (Chil.  i.  19). 

*  The  date  of  Marcellinus  is  uneei  taip,  but  from  his  style  and  from  the  authors 
lie  quotes,  I  shoukl  incline  to  regard  him  as  anterior  to  Photius.  Suidas  copies 
Pbotius,  with  improvements;  Photius,  I  think,  drew  from  Marcellinus. 

*  If  we  accept  the  statement  of  Pamphila  (Frag.  7). 

*  See  his  treatise,  "An  seni  gerenda  sit republica ?" — Op.,  toI.  ii.  p.  785,  B.  The 
words  quoted  are  : 

As  Sophocles  waa  bom  in  the  year  b.  a  495,  the  poem  must  have  been  written 
■.  c  440. 
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mined  to  the  space  between  b.  c.  447,  when  Herodotus  seems  to 
have  transferred  his  abode  to  Athens,  and  b.  c.  443  when  he 
removed  to  Italy.  Sophocles  was  then  at  the  zenith  of  bis  rep- 
utation. He  had  gained  his  first  tragic  prize  twenty-one  years 
earlier,  in  b.  c.  468,  and  for  ten  years,  since  the  death  of  JEschy- 
lus,  had  been  almost  without  a  rival.  A  little  later  than  the 
departure  of  Herodotus  for  Thurium  he  exhibited  his  tragedy 
of  the  Antigon6,*  in  which  a  thought  occurs  which  seems  bor- 
rowed from  our  author,*  and  almost  immediately  afterwards  he 
held  the  highest  office  in  the  state,  being  chosen  Strat^gus 
together  with  Pericles  in  the  year  of  the  Samian  expedition 
(b.  c.  440). 

If  then  an  intimacy  sprang  up  at  this  date  between  the  poet 
and  the  historian,  we  may  conclude  that  the  latter  was  intro- 
duced during  his  stay  at  Athens  to  that  remarkable  galaxy  of 
intellectual  lights  which  was  then  assembled  in  that  city.  The 
stately  Pericles,  his  clever  rival — Thucydides,  the  son  of  Mele- 
sias,  the  fascinating  A  spasia,  the  haughty  and  eloquent  Antipho, 
the  scientific  musician  Damon,  the  divine  Phidias,  Protagoras 
the  subtle  disputant,  Zeno  the  inventor  of  logic,  the  jovial  yet 
bitter  Cratinus,  the  gay  Crates,  Euripides,  the  master  of  pathos, 
Sophocles,  the  most  classic  even  of  the  ancients,  with  a  host  of 
minor  worthies,  formed  a  combination'  which  even  at  Atheni? 
was  rarely,  if  ever,  equalled.  The  rank  of  Herodotus  in  his  owu 
country  was  perhaps  enough  to  give  him  free  access  to  the  high- 
est society  which  Athens  could  furnish ;  but  if  not,  as  the  friend 
of  Sophocles  and  Olorus,'  men  of  the  most  exalted  position,  he 
would  be  readily  received  into  the  first  circles.  Here  then  he 
would  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  most  cultivated  minds, 
the  highest  intellects  of  his  age.  In  Asia  Minor  he  had  perhaps 
known  Panyasis,  the  epic  poet  (his  relative,  according  to  Sui- 
das)  ;  Melissus  the  philosopher,  who  defended  Samos  against 
Pericles  ;  Choerilus,^  who  sang  of  the  Persian  war  ;  and  possibly 

*  Probably  in  b.  c.  441,  as  his  election  to  the  office  of  Stratefcus  in  the  following 
year  was  considered  to  have  been  the  consequence  of  the  admiration  which  the  play 
excited.     (Aristoph.  Byzant.  ad  Soph.  Ant.  praef.) 

*  Sec  note  to  Herod,  iii.  119. 

'  Anaxagoras  left  Athens  in  b.  c.  450  (Diog.  Lnert.  ii.  7),  before  I  suppose  the 
visit  of  Herodotus  to  have  commenced.  He  returned  some  years  afterwards,  but  it 
"is  uncertain  when.  Gorgias  may  have  been  in  Athens  during  our  author's  stay,  at 
least  if  he  really  conversed  with  Pericles.  (Philostrat.  vit.  Sophist,  i.  ix.  §  1.)  Ion 
of  Chios,  the  tragedian  Achaeus,  Euphorion  the  son  of  Jilschylus,  Stesimbrotus  the 
biographer,  the  architect  Hippodamus,  and  the  artists  Alcamenes,  Agoracritus,  Cal- 
limachus,  Callicrates,  Ictinus,  Mnesicles,  would  be  among  the  lesser  luminaries  of  the 
time  and  scene.     Socrates  was  grown  up,  but  perhaps  scarcely  known. 

*  The  anecdote  concerning  Thucydides  implies  that  Olorus  was  already  known  to 
Herodotus.  *  Suidas  ad  voc.  XAip/Xor. 
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Sellanicus,  Charon,  XanthuB  Lydus,  and  Damastes  ;  but  these 
irere  none  minds  of  the  first  order,  and  they  were  scattered 
unong  the  Asiatic  cities  from  Halicarnassus  to  Lampsacus.  At 
ithens  he  would  for  the  first  time  find  congregated  an  intellec- 
;ual  worldj  and  see  genius  of  the  highest  kind  in  all  its  shapes 
ind  aspects.  The  eflfect  would  be  like  that  which  the  young 
American  author  experiences  when  he  comes  with  good  intro- 
luctions  to  London.  He  would  feel  that  here  was  the  real  heart 
)f  the  Hellenic  body, — the  true  centre,  at  least,  of  literary  Hel- 
las,— the  world  whose  taste  he  must  consult,  whose  approval 
was  fame,  whose  censure  was  condemnation,  whose  contempt 
Bras  oblivion.  He  would  find  his  spirit  roused,  and  his  whole 
aature  braced,  to  strain  every  nerve,  in  order  to  maintain  his 
place  in  the  literary  phalanx  which  had  admitted  him  into  its 
ranks.  He  would  see  imperfections  in  his  work  unobserved  be- 
Fore,  and  would  resolve  to  make  it,  so  far  as  his  powers  went, 
perfect.  He  would  look  at  the  masterpieces  in  every  kind  which 
mrrounded  him  and  say,  "  My  work  too  shall  be  in  its  kind 
a  masterpiece.''  To  this  perhaps  we  owe  the  wonderful  elabo- 
ration, carried  on  for  twenty  years  after  his  visit  to  Athens, 
wrhich,  as  much  as  anything  else,  has  given  to  the  History  of 
Herodotus  its  surpassing  and  never-failing  charm. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  reasons  which  may  have  in- 
duced our  author,  in  spite  of  the  fascinations  of  its  society,  to 
quit  Athens,  and  become  a  settler  in  one  of  her  colonial  depend- 
encies.    At  Athens  he  could  have  no  citizenship,*  and  to  the 
Greek  not  bent  on  money-making,  or  absorbed  in  philosophy,  to 
be  without  political  rights,  to  have  no  share  in  what  formed  the 
daily  life  and  occupied  the  constant  thoughts  of  all  around  him, 
was  intolerable.     "  Man  is  not  a  man  unless  he  is  a  citizen,"  said 
Aristotle  ;*  and  the  feeling  thus  expressed  was  common  to  the 
Greek  nation.     Besides,  Athens,  like  every  capital,  was  an  ex- 
pensive place  to  live  in,  and  the   wealth   which  had  made  a 
figure  at  Halicarnassus  would,  even  if  it  were  not  dissipated, 
ba?e  scarcely  given  a  living  there.     The  acceptance  by  Herodo- 
tus of  a  sum  of  money  from  the  Athenian  people  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  his  means  were  now  low.     They  may  have  been  ex- 
hausted by  the  cost  of  his  long  journeys,  or  have  suffered  from 
tis  leaving  Halicarnassus.     At  any  rate  his  circumstances  may 

'  Id  lat«r  times  the  citizenship  was  granted  lavishlv,  not  only  to  foreigners  but 
^0  freedmen.  (Andoc.  de  red.  c.  22,  p.  86,  30 ;  Demosth.  c.  Aristocr.  &c.)  But  the 
wficulty  of  obtaining  it  was  far  greater  in  the  time  of  I'ericles.  And  the  trouble 
wd  expense  (Demosth.  c.  NeaBr.  p.  1349,  20)  would  deter  man  v. 

'Pol.  LI. 
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well  have  been  sucb  as  to  lead  him  gladly  to  embrace  the  invi- 
tation which  Athens  now  offered  to  adventurers  from  all  parts 
of  Greece,  whereby  he  would  acquire  at  her  hands  a  parcel  of 
land  (/cXrjpov)^  which  would  place  him  above  want,  and  a  new 
right  of  citizenship.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  b.  c.  443,  when 
he  had  just  passed  his  fortieth  year,  Herodotus,  according  to  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  ancient  writers,'  joined  the  colonists 
whom  Pericles  was  now  sending  out  to  Italy,  and  became  one 
of  the  first  settlers  at  Thurium. 

The  settlement  was  made  under  circumstances  which  were 
somewhat  peculiar.  Sybaris,  one  of  the  Achaean  colonies  in 
Magna  Gniecia,  after  attaining  to  an  unexampled  pitch  of 
prosperity,*  had  been  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Crotoniats 
(b.  c.  510).  The  inhabitants  who  escaped  fled  to  Laiis  and  Sci- 
drus,'  places  previously  belonging  to  them,  and  made  no  effort 
to  recover  their  former  home.  But  fifty-eight  years  afterwards 
(b.  c.  452)  their  children  and  grandchildren,  having  obtained 
some  foreign  assistance,  reoccupied  the  site  of  the  old  city,  which 
soon  rose  from  its  ruins.  Uj)on  this  the  jealousy  of  Crotona  was 
once  more  aroused,  and  again  she  took  arms  and  expelled  the  Syba- 
rites from  their  town.  Thev  did  not  however  now  submit,  but 
sent  auibassadors  into  Greece  to  beg  for  assistance  against  their 
enemies.  Pericles  received  the  envoys  with  warmth,  procured  a 
decree  of  the  i)eople  in  their  favour,  and  sent  out  the  colony  in 
which  Herodotus  participated.  It  was  composed  of  Greeks  from 
all  quarters,  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  certain  Lampon, 
who  was  thought  to  jx)8sess  projihetic  powers.*  The  new  colo- 
nists were  to  unite  with  the  old  Sybarites,  and  a  single  city  was 
to  be  built,  in  wliich  all  were  to  enjoy  equal  rights  and  privileges. 
The  colony  left  Athens  in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  443,^  and  established 
itself  without  any  opposition  from  the  Crotoniats.  A  town  was 
bin'lt  near,  but  not  on,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sybaris,  and  was 
called  Thnriuni,  from  a  spring  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  it  seems 

*  Sr-f  St  rah.  xiv.  p.  oao.  Plutarch  dc  cxil.  vol.  ii.  p.  604,  F.  Plin.  U.  N.  xii.  4. 
HuidHH  ad  voc.  'H^oSotot,  &c'. 

*  Sirabo  i^avH  that  four  of  the  Italian  nations  were  Bubjeot  to  Sybaris;  that  she 
nihMl  ov<?r  tw<Mity-livc  cities,  and  brought  into  the  lield  against  Crotona  800,000 
nion  (vj.  p.  :j7h).  Kcynmus  Cliius  gives  the  number  of  her  lull  citizens  as  100,000 
(vi.T.  VA\).     I>iod()ruH  agrees  with  Strubo  (xii.  D). 

*  S<'e   Herod,  vi.  lil. 

*  Sihol.  Aristoph.  Av.  521  ;  Pint.  vit.  Pericl.  c.  6;  Polit.  Praeced.  vol.  ii.  p.  812, 
I). ;  Suid.  a<l  voc.  Boi/pio/uavTcK.  Liodorus  (xii.  lo)  makes  Lampou  and  Xeuocritua 
joint  leaders. 

'  DiodoriH  placoH  its  cstablishmont  in  the  year  B.C.  41C  (xii.  9).     The  date  com- 
monly given  is  ».  c.  44  1  ;  but  Clinton  has   shown   satisfactorily  that  the  colony 
really  sent  out  in  the  spring  of  «.  c.  443.     (F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  68,  01.  84.  2.) 
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to  have  been  planned  by  Hippodamns,  the  architect  of  the  Pi- 
rseus,  who  laid  it  out  in  a  number  of  straight  streets,  with  others 
crossing  thera  at  right  angles,  a  style  of  building  which  after- 
wards went  by  his  name.'  It  was  scarcely  finished  when  dissen- 
sions broke  out  between  the  new-comers  and  the  ancient 
Sybarites,  the  latter  of  whom  are  accused  of  advancing  absurd 
claims  to  a  pre-eminence  over  the  foreign  colonists.  An  appeal 
was  made  to  arms,  with  a  result  most  disastrous  to  those  whose 
arrogance  had  provoked  it.  The  Sybarites  were  worsted,  and,  if 
we  may  believe  Diodorus,  well  nigh  exterminated  ;^  and  the 
victorious  foreigners,  having  strengthened  themselves  by  receiv- 
ing fresh  immigrants,  proceeded  to  order  their  polity  on  a  plan 
copied  apparently  from  the  arrangements  which  prevailed  at 
Athens.  They  divided  themselves  into  ten  tribes,  named  from 
the  principal  races  of  which  the  colony  was  composed,^  and 
while  modelling  in  all  probability  their  political  institutions  on 
the  Athenian  type,  adopted  for  the  standard  of  their  jurispru- 
dence the  legal  code  of  Charondas.'  Under  these  circumstances 
they  became  rapidly  a  flourishing  people,  until  in  the  year  b.  c. 
412,  after  the  &ilure  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  they  revolted 
from  their  mother  city,  and  expelled  all  the  Athenian  colonists.^ 
Among  the  settlers  who  accompanied  Herodotus  from 
Athens  are  some  names  to  which  a  special  interest  attaches. 
Hippodamus,  the  philosopher  and  the  architect  of  the  Pira3us,* 
Lysias  the  orator,  then  only  in  his  fifteenth  year,  with  his  brother 

•  Cf.  Hcsych.  Lex.  in  voc.  'IwwoHuov  vffxrjTit,  and  Photius,  A«^.  :Evvay,  p.  111. 
For  the  application  of  the  style  to  Thurium,  see  Diod.  Sic.  xii.  10,  ad  fin. 

•  Diod.  Sic.  xii.  11.  The  brief  notice  of  Aristotle  (Pol.  v.  2,  2u/3op?Toi— »X*o- 
99Kr9i»  o^iovvTey  &%  ff<f>tr(pas  Tr)v  x^pf^^  i^titfa-ov)  agrees,  except  that  he  speaks  of 
expalsion  rather  than  extermination.  Diodorus  allows  that  a  certain  number 
escaped  (xii.  22,  sub  fin.).  These  are  perhaps  the  Sybarites  of  whom  Herodotus 
Bpeake  (v.  44). 

•  The  tribes  were  as  follows  :  three  Peloponnesian,  named  Areas,  Achals,  Elea ; 
three  from  central  Greece,  Boeotia,  Amphictyonis,  Doris ;  and  four  from  Athens  and 
her  dependencies,  Lis,  AthenaTs,  Euboeis,  Ncsiotia.  An  organisation  of  this  kind, 
proceeding  upon  ethnic  difference,  was  more  common  in  Dorian  than  in  Ionian 
states.     (See  Herod,  iv.  161,  and  v.  68.^ 

•  Diodorus  (1.  s.  c.)  imagines  that  Charondas  actually  legislated  for  the  Thurians, 
being  one  of  the  citizens  :  rhv  ipiaroy  rhv  (I.  rwv)  iv  TaiSf/oc  bavfia^ifitvov 
(1.  bavfia(oiii€ifvu)  voKnay  Xupwv^ay,  So  the  Scholiast  on  Plato  (p.  193,  Ruhnk.), 
and  Valerius  Maximus  (vi.  6,  §  4).  But  he  was  really  a  native  of  Catana,  and  lived 
two  centuries  earlier.  (See  Hermann's  Pol.  Antiq.  of  Greece,  §  89).  The  Thurians 
only  adopted  his  code,  as  did  so  many  of  the  Italiot  and  Siceliot  towns  (Arist. 
Pol.  ii.  9;  Heraclid.  Pont,  xxv.),  and  even  the  remote  city  ofMazaca  in  Cappadocia 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  782). 

■  Dionys.  Hal.  Lvs.  sub  init  vol.  v.  p.  453,  ed.  Reiske ;  Plutarch,  vit.  X.  Orat. 
§  8.     (Op.  ii.  p.  835,'  D.) 

•  See  Photius  and  Hesychius,  ad  voce.  'Iwoddfiov  vffiriai^,  and  'linro^afifTa 
iiyopd.  For  his  philosophy,  compare  Aristotle  (Pol.  ii.  5)  and  Stobffus  (Florilegium, 
▼oL  iii.  p.  338,  T.  108,  26).     Photius  calls  Hippodamus  **  a  meteorologer." 
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Polemarchus,*  the  friend  of  Socrates/  are  the  most  famous. 
The  last  two  were  sons  of  Cephalus,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  whom 
Pericles  had  persuaded  to  settle  at  Athens/  the  gentle  old  man 
in  whose  house  Plato  has  laid  the  scene  of  his  great  dialogue, 
the  Eepublic.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Protagoras  may  have 
been,  if  not  among  the  first  settlers,  yet  among  the  early  visit- 
ants, for  some  accounts  made  the  Thurians  derive  their  laws 
from  him.®  Empedocles,  too,  the  philosopher  of  Agrigentum,  is 
stated  by  a  contemporary  writer®  to  have  visited  Thurium  very 
shortly  after  its  foundation,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  made 
it  his  abode  until  his  death.  Thus  the  new  colony  had  its  fair 
share  of  the  intellect  of  Greece,  and  Herodotus  would  not  be 
without  some  kindred  spirits  to  admire  and  appreciate  him. 

At  Thurium  Herodotus  would  seem  to  have  devoted  himself 
almost  entirely  to  the  elaboration  of  his  work.  It  has  been  as- 
serted in  ancient*  and  strongly  argued  in  modern^  times,  that  his 
history  was  there  first  composed  and  published.  But  the  asser- 
tion, as  it  stands,  is  absurd  /  and  the  arguments  adduced  in 
support  of  it  are  not  such  as  to  command  assent.  It  is  proved 
that  there  are  portions  of  the  work  which  seem  written  in  south- 
em  Italy,*  and  that  there  are  others  which  could  not  have  been 
composed  till  long  after  the  time  when  Herodotus  is  said  to  have 
settled   at    Thurium.*     But  those   who   urge  these   places  as 

*  Plutarch,  vit.  X.  Orat.  (1.  s.  c);  Phot.  Bibl.  Cod.  262,  p.  1463.  Dionysius 
(1.  8.  c.)  makes  him  accompanied  by  two  of  his  brothers. 

*  Plat.  Rep.  book  i.  §  1.,  et  seqq. 

^  So  Lysiaa  himself  declares  (Orat.  c.  Eratosth.  p.  120,  26). 
'  Heraclid.  Pont.  ap.  Diog.  Lacrt.  ix.  60. 

*  Glaucus  of  Rhegium  (Fragra.  6),  reported  by  Apollodorus  (Fr.  87).  The  anon- 
ymous life  of  Thucydides,  usually  prefixed  to  his  work,  speaks  of  that  writer  as 
having  been  at  Thuiium — which  is  called  Sybaris — ^between  its  foundation  and  b.  c. 
422.  But  this  authority  is  of  very  little  weight.  Other  celebrities  among  the  early 
Thurians  are  Tisias,  the  Syracupan,  the  inventor  of  rhetoric  (Phot.  IVibl.  loc.  s.  cit.; 
Cic.  do  Invent,  ii.  2,  &c.),  and  Cloandridas,  the  father  of  Gylippus  (Thucyd.  vi.  104 ; 
Antioch.  Fr.  12). 

*  Plin.  H.  N.  xii.  "  Urbis  nostra  trecentesimo  dccimo  anno . . .  auctor  ille 
(Herodotus)  historiam  cam  condidit  Thuriis  in  Italia." 

'  See  Dahlmann's  Life  of  Herodotus,  ch.  iii.  g  2. 

*  Since  it  makes  Herodotus  write  his  whole  history  in  one  year. 

*  As  iv.  15,  and  99,  and  vi.  127.  Dahlmann  adds  iii.  136-8,  and  v.  44-6;  but 
these  passages  may  just  as  well  have  been  written  in  Asia.  It  is  admitted  that 
Herodotus  *'  may  have  comprehended  Italy  in  the  plan  of  his  carlj/  travels,"  so  that 
*'  accurate  knowledge  "  of  the  localities,  supposing  that  it  appeared  (which  may  be 
questioned),  would  not  prove  the  passages  to  have  been  written  in  Italy. 

*  The  following  are  the  only  passages  of  which  this  can  be  said  with  any  certainty  : 
iii.  160,  ad  fin. ;  v.  77,  ad  fin.;'vii.  114,  ad  fin.;  133-7,  and  233,  ad  fin.;  and  ix.  78,  ad 
fin.  Dahlmann  would  add  iv.  80,  where  Sitalces  is  mentioned  as  a  man  already 
known ;  v.  98,  where  Hippias  is  made  to  speak  of  the  calamities  which  the  Corin- 
thians would  suffer  at  the  hands  of  Athens ;  vi.  98,  where  he  thinks  the  reign  of 
^rtaxerxes  is  spoken  of  as  past ;  vii.  161,  where  there  is  a  reference  to  the  embassy 
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conclusive  omit  to  remark,  that  from  their  parenthetic  charactei 
they  are  exactly  such  passages  as  a  writer  employed  for  many  years 
in  finishing  and  retouching  his  composition  might  conveniently 
have  added  to  the  original  text.  That  this  is  in  every  case  the 
appearance  they  present,  a  glance  at  the  passages  themselves 
will  show/  They  can  always  be  omitted  not  only  without  det- 
rimenty  but  sometimes  with  manifest  advantage  to  the  sense 
and  connexion  of  the  sentences.'  This  fact  is  a  strong  indication 
that  they  are  no  part  of  the  original  work,  but  insertions  made 
by  the  author  as  points  bearing  upon  his  history  came  to  his 
knowledge.  Dahlmann  indeed  rejects  altogether  the  notion  of 
two  editions  of  Herodotus,  because  no  ancient  writer  is  found 
expressly  to  mention  them  ;*  but  it  seems  to  be  the  view  which 
best  explains  all  the  phenomena.*  In  the  book  itself,  besides 
the  indication  already  mentioned,  which  is  almost  tantamount 
to  a  proo^  there  are  various  passages  which,  either  singly,  or  in 
coimexion  with  those  clearly  written  in  Italy,  imply  the  exist- 
ence of  two  forms  of  the  work,  an  earlier  and  a  later  one,  and 
from  two  of  these  passages  we  may  even  gather  that  the  work 
was  published  in  its  earlier  shape.  The  enumeration  of  the 
Ionian  and  JBolian  cities  in  the  first  book  is  such  as  would  be 
natural  to  a  man  writing  at  Halicamassus,  but  not  so  to  an  in- 
habitant of  Italy.  ^  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  enumeration  of 
the  Satrapies.^  Again,  the  description  of  the  road  between 
Olympia  and  Athens,^  as  that  which  led  "from  Athens  to  Pisa," 

of  Callias;  iii.  15,  where  Amyrtaeufl  is  spoken  of  as  dead  ;  and  i.  130,  where  there  is 
Ameotion  of  a  Median  revolt,  which  he  supposes  to  be  tliat  from  Darius  Nothus. 
With  regard  to  the  last  two  passages  he  is  completely  mistaken,  as  will  be  shown  in 
the  notes  ad  loc.  The  others  are  doubtful.  Sitalces,  who  gradually  built  up  a 
great  power  (Diod.  Sic.  xii.  60),  may  have  been  well  known  to  the  Greeks  long  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Corinth  had  suffered  considerably  at 
the  bands  of  Athens  by  b.  c.  457  (see  Thucyd.  i.  105-6).  In  vi.  98,  it  is  not  necessa- 
rily implied  that  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  is  past.  And  the  embassy  of  Callias  was 
Qot  in  B.  c.  481,  but  in  b.  c.  449.    (See  note  ad  loc.) 

*  In  iii.  160,  the  parenthetic  portion  is  from  Zaw^pov  8^  to6tou  to  the  end. 
In  V.  77,  from  S<rovs  84  koI  ro\nt»v  to  the  end  of  the  inscription.  In  vii.  114,  from 
Htpcuchv  Ui  KaTopOir<rov<raaf,  In  vii.  133-7,  from  5  ri  Z\  rolai  *A^vaionri  to  ivdyafii 
K  iv^  rh¥  wp6rtpo¥  \6yoy.  In  vii.  233,  from  rod  rhy  iralSa  to  the  end.  And  in  ix. 
73,  fiom  oUtm  Strrc  to  diroax^tr^ai. 

"*  This  is  most  striking  in  the  last-mentioned  passage,  where  the  nexus  is  pecu- 
liarly awkward. 

•  Life  of  Herodotus,  page  34,  E.  T. 

•  It  is  allowed  to  some  extent  by  Col.  Mure.     (Lit.  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  258.) 

*  Herodotus  not  only  takes  the  Ionian  citiea  in  regular  order  from  south  to  north 
Cu  142),  but  proceeds  from  them  to  the  southern  Cohans  (ch.  149),  and  from  them  to  the 
j£olianfl  of  the  Troas  (ch.  151).  Looking  at  Asia  Minor  from  the  west,  a  Greek, 
tccustomed  to  coasting  voyages,  would  have  followed  the  reverse  order. 

^  Cf.  iii.  90.    Herodotus  begins  with   the  satrapy  which   contained  Ionia  and 
Caria ;  a  European  Greek  would  have  commenced  with  the  Uellcspont. 
iL  7. 
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and  not  "  from  Pisa  to  Athens/'  is  indicative  of  one  who  dwells 
east  and  not  west  of  Greece.  Moreover,  the  declaration  in  the 
fourth  book — "  additions  are  what  my  work  always  from  the  very 
first  aflfected"* — is  only  intelligible  on  the  hypothesis  above 
adopted.  And,  finally,  we  have  in  two  passages  a  plain  proof, 
not  only  of  two  periods  and  places  of  composition,  but  likewise 
of  a  double  publication.  In  describing  the  first  expedition  o* 
Mardonius  against  Greece,  Herodotus  turns  aside  from  his  nar- 
rative to  remark  that  at  this  point  he  "  has  a  marvel  to  relate, 
which  will  greatly  surprise  those  Greeks  who  cannot  believe  that 
Otanes  advised  the  seven  conspirators  to  make  Persia  a  common- 
wealth ;  "^  whereby  he  shows,  that  on  the  first  publication  of  his 
work,  the  account  given  in  the  third  book  of  a  debate  among  the 
conspirators  as  to  the  proper  form  of  government  to  establish  in 
Persia,  had  provoked  criticism,  and  that  many  had  rejected  it  as 
incredible.  He  therefore  seeks  to  remove  their  scruples  by  no- 
ticing a  fact,  which  in  his  first  edition  he  had  probably  omitted, 
as  not  very  important,  and  quite  unconnected  with  his  main  sub- 
ject in  the  place— (which  is  the  warlike  expedition  of  Mardonius) 
— namely,  that  Mardonius  at  this  time  put  down  the  Greek 
despots.  He  also  in  the  third  book,  on  beginning  his  narrative 
of  the  debate,  makes  a  reference  to  the  same  objectors,  which  he 
does  in  a  few  words,  inserted  probably  in  lieu  of  what  he  had  at 
first  written.*  Such  is  the  evidence  of  the  book  itself,  and  we 
may  add  to  it  the  fact,  that  while  some  writers  spoke  confidently 
of  the  work  as  composed  in  Italy,^  others  as  distinctly  asserted 
that  it  was  written  in  Asia ;'  and,  further,  a  fact  to  be  here- 
after noticed,'  that  there  were  from  very  early  times*  two  read- 
ings of  a  most  important  passage  in  the  book — namely,  its 
opening  sentence,  which  is  best  explained  by  supposing  that 
both  proceeded  equally  from  the  pen  of  the  author. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that,  besides  retouching  his  narrative  from 
time  to  time,  and  interweaving  into  it  such  subsequent  events 
as  seemed  in  any  way  to  illustrate  its  course  or  tenor,  Herodo- 

*  Ch.  30.  UpoadrjKai  lias  been  generally  translated  "  digressions,"  or  **  episodes." 
But  its  most  proper  sense  is  *'  additions,  supplements."  It  mat/  even  have  tliis  mean- 
ing in  Arist.  Rhet.  i.  1,  j^  3 ;  a  passage  which  has  been  considered  to  justify  the  other 
rendering.     (See  Liddell  and  Scott's  Lexicon,  ad  voc.  irpoa^Kj].) 

»  Hprod.  vi.  43. 

•  lb.  iii.  80.  In  the  first  edition  I  should  conjecture  that  the  words  ran:  «cal 
i\4x^<f^ciy  A<J70i  ToioiHe.     'Orai/»jv  fiiv  ^/cf At u«,  k.t.A. 

'  Pliny,  1.  8.  c.  *  JSuidas  ad  toc.  'Updioros.   Lueian.  Herod,  vol.  iv.  p.  lift, 

•  See  note  to  book  i.  ch.  1. 

*  At  least  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Trojan.  Pee  Plutarch,  de  Exil.  (p.  604,  F.) : 
T^  84  'Hpoli6rov  *K\tKapva(Tff4ws  IffTOpi-qs  i.ir6^€i^is  iJS*,  iroAAol  fxtraypa<pov(riyf  'Hpo^6roh 
9ovpiov, 
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tus  may  have  composed  at  Thurium  some  considerable  portions 
of  his  work  ;  for  instance,  the  second  and  fourth  books,  or  the 
greater  part  of  them.'  He  may  likewise  have  considerably  en- 
larged the  other  books,  by  the  addition  of  those  long  parentheses 
which  are  for  ever  occurring,  whereby  the  general  line  of  the 
relation  is  broken  in  upon,  not  always  in  a  manner  that  is  quite 
agreeable.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  passages  of  this  kind  which 
every  reader's  memory  will  without  difficulty  supply  ;  they  form 
in  general  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  each  book,  and  added 
to  the  second  and  fourth  books  would  amount  to  not  much  less 
than  one-half  of  the  history. 

At  the  same  time  he  no  doubt  composed  that  separate  work 
the  existence  of  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  years  to 
deny^ — his  "  History  of  Assyria."  The  grounds  for  believing 
that  this  book  was  written  and  published  will  be  given  in  a  note 
on  the  text,*  and  need  not  be  anticipated  here.  That  it  was  a 
treatise  of  some  considerable  size  and  pretension  is  probable 
from  the  very  fact  that  it  was  detached  from  his  main  history, 
and  published  separately.*  It  must,  one  would  think,  at  least 
have  exceeded  in  bulk  the  account  of  Egypt,  which  occupies  the 
whole  of  the  second  book,  or  it  would  naturally  have  formed  an 
episode  to  the  main  narrative,  in  the  place  where  we  instinctive- 
ly look  for  it/  and  where  its  omission  causes  a  want  of  harmony 

•  The  whole  of  the  second  book,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  chapter,  may 
have  been  composed  at  this  time,  tlie  opening  of  the  third  book  being  remodelled 
after  the  second  was  written.  In  the  fourth  book,  the  account  of  the  expedition 
of  Darius  (chs.  1-4;  83-144)  may  have  been  original,  and  the  rest  added  at  Thurium. 

•  See  Dahlroann's  Life  of  Herodotus,  pp.  166-8,  E.  T. ;  Biihr.  not.  ad  Herod. 
1 106 ;  Mure,  Lit.  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  270. 

•  See  note  to  book  i.  ch.  106. 

•  It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  *  Assyrian  History  '  was  ever  intended  for 
a  separate  work,  and  suggested  that  it  may  have  been  meant  only  for  one  of  the 
larger  episodes  in  which  our  author  was  wont  to  indulge.  (See  Dahlmann,  p.  168; 
Bahr,  L  s.  c. ;  Mure,  p.  271.)  But  if  so,  where  was  it  to  have  come  in?  Bahr 
(following  Jager,  Disp.  Herod,  p.  229)  suggests  for  its  place  the  end  of  the  third 
book,  where  the  revolt  and  reduction  of  Babylon  are  related.  But  this  is  contrary 
to  the  analogy  of  all  the  other  lengthy  episodes,  and  to  the  pervading  idea  of  the 
work.  The  right  by  which  such  episodes  come  in  at  all,  is  their  connexion  with  the 
iocreaaing  greatness  of  the  Persian  empire ;  and  they  therefore  occur  at  the  point 
where  the  Persian  empire  first  absorbs  or  attempts  to  absorb  each  country.  (See 
I  95, 142,  171, 178  ;ii.  2;  iii.  20;  iv.  5;  v.  3.)  In  the  only  two  places  where  the 
^Assyrian  History  '  could  properly  have  come  into  the  extant  work  of  Herodotus  — 
the  absorption  of  Assyria  by  Media,  and  of  Babylonia  by  Persia— the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  *  Assyrian  History '  for  information.  Tome  this  is  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  it  waa  always  intended  to  have  been  (as  indeed  I  believe  that  in  fact  it 
waa)  a  separate  work. 

•  The  natural  place,  according  to  the  notions  of  Assyrian  history  entertained  by 
our  author,  would  have  been  book  i.  ch.  184,  where  he  is  forced  to  speak  of  certain 
persons  who  doubtless  figured  in  it  conspicuously.  He  did  not  make  any  distinctioc 
between  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  history. 
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in  the  j^neral  plan  of  the  History.     And  it  may  have  been  verv 

•  •         » 

considerably  longer  than  the  Egyptian  section.  With  these 
literan'  labours  in  hand,  it  is  no  wonder  if  Herodotus,  having 
reached  the  period  of  middle  life  when  the  fatigues  of  travel 
be«:in  to  be  more  sensibly  felt,  and  bein^'  moreover  entanjrled  in 
somewhat  difficult  domestic  polities,  laid  aside  his  wandering 
habits,  and  was  contented  to  remain  at  Thurium  without  even 
exploring  to  any  great  extent  the  countries  to  which  his  new  po- 
sition gave  him  tree  access.'  There  is  no  trace  of  his  having 
journeyed  further  during  these  years  than  the  neighbouring  towns 
of  Metapontum  and  Crotona,  excej>t  in  a  single  instance.  He 
must  have  j^id  a  visit  to  Athens  at  least  as  late  as  b.  c.  436,  and 
probably  some  years  later  ;  for  he  saw  the  magnificent  Propylaea,* 
one  of  the  greatest  ol  the  constructions  of  Pericles,  which  was  not 
commenced  till  B.  c.  436,  nor  finished  till  five  years  afterwards.* 
Perhaps  this  visit  was  delayed  till  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  it  may  ha%*e  been  by  its  means  that 
Herodotus  l>ecame  so  intimately  acquainted  with  little  events 
beloncrinir  to  the  first  and  second  vears  of  the  war,*  of  which  it 
is  unlikely  tluU  moie  than  vague  rumours  would  have  reached 
him  at  Thurium. 

The  state  of  Thurium,  while  it  was  the  aUxle  of  Herodotus, 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  }>erpetual  trouble  and  disquiet. 
The  first  years  after  the  foimdatit»n  of  the  coLniy  were  spent,  as 
has  Kvn  already  shown,-  in  a  blooilv  feud  between  the  new 
comers  and  the  ancient  iuliabitants — the  Svbarites.  Soon  after- 
wards  a  war  bn>ke  out  between  the  Thurians  and  the  |ieople  of 
Tarentum,  which  was  carried  on  b>th  bv  land  and  sea,  with 
varie*:!  success,  and  which  pr«.>bably  Cv»ntinuevl  during  a  S}>ace  of 
several  years.*     A  little  later,  as    the  relo[>onnesian  struggle 

^  Sipra.  p.  !••.  •  Ht-rod.  v.  77. 

•  IIdrp».vmt.  a-!  to.-.  rijoxvAoua  rax-ra.     TliV.och.  Fr.  9S. 

•  A<,  i.  :ht?  attack  t:r<in  Thobc*  'vii.  :iSSi.  whore  he  know?  the  number  of  the 
»5#AiLint*,  the  i:i  p«.»r:a:.t  |>.»rt  taken  hy  Eurym.u'hu^  and  his  late  .vH>nipQre  Thacrd. 
G.2.  and  .■'.  ad  tn.«:  i.  the  K^travil  of  i*.e  Pclockonne^ian  4mba>5?!»i!or?  to  the  Athe- 
nian?  by  SitaKe^  Tii.  1^7'.  wren?  he  ha<  the  rame*  of  three,  the  place  inhere  they 
were  seizr^i.  and  the  tact  cf  :*.e:r  Iv'tis:  bri-»:£hi  to  At^ers  for  pumshment :  with  ui 
Allusion  aUo  t--  the  ca':?e  of  the  eiasperjtior.  of  the  Athenians  apiin^t  them  {%s  *l\« 
■.\t«as  To'.j  «■<  T.cvtbji:  c»'n:r».  Thucyd.  ::.  ♦'7.  i'\  Tin.  :  and.  S.  the  >|ttrin*r  of  De- 
celea,  w^..-r.  the  co:-try  b-:t««.i:r.  Brvessus  a:rd  P.ir::ts  was  ravaire^  by  Arehidmnius 
^x.7i>:  i:>^  :»■-•:  is  '"j  i':e  ovn:7at!' >  with  the  s:a!'»n;e;.ts  o\  Thucydides*  ii.  i^^,  though 
not  meLtior-d  by  ::::i-.  I  >"  .■•:!d  iLcVr.*:  a'.>o  t'>  as-icT^  the  fliirht  ofZopjma 
liii-  15>*'.  »d  t:..i  to  ti.e  s^ne  rtri-.d  i  f.  c.  -l>l  or  4:"  ■.  A-.^  ."I'r.V  ^-^h*'^  arr  rttmUd 
of  a  i'lter  di:*. 

»  Paire  I  \ 

•  Dio-i.  Sij.  \\\.  t".  Th?  dt'scrption.  althor.rrh  r'.aced  nn-icr  one  year,  5 
tpplioable  to  a  lor.eer  per:'"'d.  ({*ar«>.\«M«trr«s — «-r.-»>d«ir — vaWav  naxt 
ktL^:tfi«kx€ii^is.}     Coojpare  Aniioch.  Fr.  1:*. 
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approached,  an  internal  dispute  seems  to  liave  arisen  among  the 
citizens  themselves  as  to  the  side  which  they  should  espouse  in 
the  approaching  contest.*  The  true  controversy  was  thinly  veil- 
ed under  the  show  of  a  doubt  about  the  person  and  state  en- 
titled to  be  regarded  as  the  real  founders  of  the  city.  From  the 
first  the  Peloponnesian  element  in  the  population  had  been 
considerable,  and  now  this  section  of  the  inhabitants  put  forward 
pretensions  to  the  first  place  in  the  colony.  The  horrors  of  civil 
war  were  for  the  present  avoided  by  an  appeal  to  the  common 
oracle  of  both  races,  which  skilfully  eluded  the  difficulty,  and 
staved  off"  the  threatened  crisis,  by  declaring  that  Apollo  himself, 
and  none  other,  was  to  be  accounted  the  founder.  But  the 
struggle  of  parties,  in  however  subdued  a  form,  must  have  con- 
tinued, and  we  find  marked  traces  of  it  about  the  period  of  the 
Sicilian  expedition,  when  Thurium  first  wavers  between  the  two 
belligerents,^  then  joins  Athens,  banishing  those  who  oppose  the 
measure,*  and  finally,  after  the  Athenian  disasters,  expells  three 
hundred  of  its  citizens  for  the  crime  of  Atticism^  and  becomes  an 
ally  of  the  opposite  side.^ 

It  is  uncertain  whether  Herodotus  lived  to  see  all  these 
vicissitudes.  The  place  and  time  of  his  death  are  matters  of 
controversy.  Some  writers  of  great  eminence  have  thought  it 
plain  from  his  work  that  he  must  not  only  have  been  alive,  but 
have  been  still  engaged  in  its  composition,  at  least  as  late  as  his 
seventy-seventh  year.®  And  one  tradition  prolongs  his  life  to  the 
year  b.  c.  394, »  when  his  age  would  have  been  ninety.  Of  the 
place  of  his  death  three  accounts  are  given ;  according  to  one  he 
died  at  Pellain  Macedonia  ;^  according  to  another,  at  Athens  ;' 
while  a  third  placed  his  decease  at  Thurium.^  When  the  evi- 
dence is  so  conflicting,  it  is  impossible  that  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  it  can  be  more  than  conjectural.  There  seems, 
however,  to  be  great  reason  to  doubt  whether  Herodotus  really 
enjoyed  the  length  of  life  which  has  been  commonly  assigned  to 
him.     There  is  no  passage  in  his  writings  of  which  we  can  say 

*  Diod.  Sic.  xii.  85.  •  Thucyd.  vi.  104. 

*  Ibid.  vH.  88.  *  Dionys.  HaU  Lys.  iv.  p.  453. 

*  See  Dahlmann^s  Life  of  Herodotus,  ch.  iii.  §  1,  ad  fin.  ;  Murc's  Literature  of 
Greece,  toL  iv.  App.  G. ;  and  Dr.  Schmitz^s  article  ia  Smithes  Biographical  Diction- 
ary, Tol.  ii.  p.  432 

'  •  Suidas  (ad  toc.  •E^A<£nKo»)  makes  Herodotus  visit  the  court  of  Amvntas  II., 
king  of  Macedon,  who  only  mounted  the  throne  iu  o.  c.  394.  (Sec  Clinton,  F.  H. 
ToL  ii.  App.  ch.  4.) 

*  Suidas  (ad  voc.  *Hp<J8oToj)  reports  this  tradition,  but  expresses  his  disbelief  of  it. 

*  Marcellin.  in  vit.  Thucyd.  p.  ix. 

'  This  was  the  view  of  Suidas,  who  says  :  Etr  rh  Sovptov,  iL7roiKi(6fifvov  (nrh 
h^ifpolmv,  i^fKorriit  ^Adf,  icdxci  rtkfvrfiffas  iv\  rijs  iyopas  rct^airrui. 
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that  it  must  certainly  have  been  written  later  than  b.  c.  430.* 
There  are  a  few  which  may  have  been  composed  about  b.  c.  425 
or  424,*  but  none  which,  rightly  understood,  give  the  slightest 
indication  of  any  later  date.*  The  work  of  Herodotus,  therefore, 
contains  no  sign  that  he  outlived  his  sixtieth  year,  and  perhaps 
it  may  be  said  that  the  balance  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  lus 
having  died  at  Thurium  when  he  was  about  sixty.  ^  His  tomb 
was  shown  in  the  market-place  of  that  city,  and  there  probably 
was  the  epitaph  quoted  by  ancient  writers.  The  story  of  his 
having  been  buried  with  Thucydides  at  Athens  is  absurd  upon 
its  face.  It  might  suit  the  romance  writers  to  give  the  two  great 
historians  a  single  tomb,  but  nothing  can  be  more  unlikely  than 
such  a  happy  conjunction.  Thucydides,  moreover,  was  buried 
in  the  family  burial-place  of  the  Ciraonidae,  where,  "  it  was  not 
lawful  to  inter  a  stranger.'"  How  then  should  Herodotus  have 
rested  within  its  precincts  ?  unless  it  be  said  that  he  too  was  of 
the  Cimonian  family,  which  no  ancient  writer  asserts.  The 
legend  of  his  death  at  Pella  belongs  to  the  very  improbable  tale 
of  his  having  enjoyed,  in  company  with  Hellanicns  and  Euripides,' 
the  hospitality  of  Amyntas  II.  king  of  Macedon,  who  ascended 
the  throne  b.  c.  394,  when  Herodotus  would  have  been  ninety  1 
On  the  whole  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  historian  died  at 

*  It  c&nnot  bo  proved  that  any  event  recorded  by  Herodotus  is  more  recent 
than  the  betrayal  of  the  Spartan  and  Corinthian  ambassadors  into  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians  ^Uerod.  vii.  lo;>-7},  which  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  b.  c.  4o0.  (Thucyd. 

*  As  the  cruel  dtH>d  committed  by  Araestris  in  A«*  old  o/zr  (vii.  11 4X  which, 
however,  cannot  be  determined  within  a  space  of  10  or  15  years;  the  desertion  of 
Zopyrus  to  the  Athenians  ^iiL  100,  ad  6n.),  which  was  tottarJi  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Artaxerxcs  \^Ctos,  Kxc.  §  4^) ;  and  the  apjMii'rnt  mention  of  that  re^m  as  past 
^vi.  9S\  which  would  l»e  decisive,  if  it  distinctly  asserted  what  it  is  supposed  to 
imply. 

*  The  passacos  alleged  by  Dahlmann  [i.  130;  iii.  15;  and  i\.  73)  are  explained 
in  the  notes  a</  .'k-. 

'  The  nep»ti\e  evidonoe  derived  from  the  absence  from  his  great  work  of  touches 
clearly  marking;  a  Liter  date,  is  an  arjrumeni  of  s:n.*ai  importauc*\  when  it  is  observed 
how  fre<iuont  aiui  comir.uous  such  touches  are  up  to  a  partiouUr  jvriod.  The  com- 
plete silence  with  regjird  lo  tl.e  Siciliun  exix'ditioQ.  which,  if  it  had  passed  before 
his  eyes,  must  h.ive  dinv^rv -i  :o  him  the  most  iu;jv>rtAr.t  event  of  his  time,  seems 
to  show  that  a:  loas:  he  vii.;  no;  outlive  r.  c.  41^.  Had  be  t»iinessed  the  stru^le,  be 
vould  aln.ost  cert.iin'.y  have  n  ade  some  allu>io:i  to  it.  Had  he  seen  its  close,  he 
could  not  have  made  the  asser:ioa  in  bvH^k  ^ii.  ch.  IT",  that  a  cortaia  slaughter  of 
Tarentinos  ar.d  K!:ei:  :u s  ^  .is  ilio  c^v»a:o^t  »hivh  ever  btiVll  the  Greeks*  Had  he 
been  still  livirsr  whi n  Thurivm  ;oi:  ed  iho  re*o;v:;:u>ian  sitie  ir.  p.  c.  41:*,  he  would 
)iave  been  banished  *i;h  L*>:a<,  and  )»ouId  ihtu  prcbably  utver  Lave  been  known 
AS  "the  Thurian.'* 

*  MATCclIiaus  proves  :he  u:::I!y  connevior.  ol  Th-.:cvdides  with  the  CimomdJt  by 
(he  &c«  of  his  totr.b  Ivir.^   a:uc;.j:   the    .^r^jra    K.wuk rta  v,V it.    Thucyd.  p.  ix.)--l 

*  ;S«adas  ad  voc.  'EX\m»%k\»u 
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^hurium  (shortly  after  his  return  from  a  visit  paid  to  Athens  in 
bout  the  year  b.  c.  430  or  429),  at  an  age  little,  if  at  all,  exceed- 
ig  sixty.*  He  would  thus  have  escaped  the  troubles  which 
fflicted  his  adopted  country  during  the  later  portion  of  the 
^eloponnesian  war,  and  have  been  spared  the  pain  of  seeing  the 
bate  of  which  he  was  a  citizen  enrol  herself  among  the  enemies 
f  his  loved  and  admired  Athens. 

No  author  tells  us  anything  of  the  domestic  life  of  Herodotus. 
f  we  may  be  allowed  to  form  a  conjecture  from  this  silence,  it 
^ms  fair  to  suppose  that  he  was  unmarried.  His  estimate  of 
he  female  character  is  not  high,'  and  his  roving  propensities  in 
is  earlier  days  would  have  interposed  a  bar  to  matrimony  at  the 
ime  of  life  when  men  commonly  enter  on  it.  That  he  died 
hildless  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  position  in  which  he  is 
oade  to  stand  to  a  certain  Plesirrhotis,  who  is  said  to  have  in- 
erited  all  his  property,  and  to  have  brought  out  his  work  after 
is  death.3  These  statements  rest,  it  must  be  admitted,  on 
uthority  of  the  least  trustworthy  kind,  but  it  seems  rash  to 
eject  them  as  worthless.  They  have  no  internal  improbability, 
nd  it  is  in  their  favour  that  they  are  not  such  as  it  would  have 
>een  worth  any  man's  while  to  invent. 

The  great  work  of  Herodotus,  to  which  he  had  devoted  so 
aany  years,  was  not  perhaps  regarded  by  him  as  altogether 
omplete  at  his  decease.  He  was  continually  adding  touches  to  it, 
s  events  came  to  his  knowledge  which  seemed  to  him  in  any  way 
o  niustrate  or  confirm  his  narrative.  In  one  place,  itself  perhaps 
.mong  the  latest  additions  to  the  history,^  he  promises  to  relate 
.n  occurrence,  for  which  we  look  in  vain  through  the  remaining 
»age8.  This  maybe  a  mere  inadvertence,  parallel  to  that  which 
las  permitted  the  repetition  of  a  foolish  tale  about  the  priestesses 
•f  Pedasa,  with  a  variation  in  the  story  which  reads  like  a  con- 

I*  has  been  argtied  that  the  general  tone  and  character  of  our  anthor^s  work 
jrore  n.m  to  have  composed  it  in  old  age  (Dahlmann,  p.  37,  E,  T. ;  Jager,  Disp. 
lerod.  p.  16;  Bahr.  de  Vit.  et  Script.  Herod.  §  4);  but  Col.  Mure  judiciously 
emarks  that  the  peculiarities  insisted  on  may  "  with  better  reason  be  regarded  as 
efleeting  the  mind  of  the  man  than  the  time  of  life  at  which  he  wrote.  The 
^atbor  of  a  narrative  treating  at  similar  length,  and  in  equally  popular  vein,  the 
nore  interesting  vicissitudes  of  a  national  history,  will  usually  be  found,"  he  observes, 
*  where  the  notices  of  his  life  are  scanty  or  fabulous,  taking  his  place  in 
;he  traditions  of  his  country,  and  in  the  fancy  of  his  readers,  as  an  aged  man." 
.Literature  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  517.) 

•  Compare  i.  4  and  8  ;  ii.  Ill,  &c. 

•  These  particulars  are  reported  by  Hephsstion  (ap.  Phot.  Bibliothec.  Cod.  190, 
p.  478),  a  late  writer  of  small  authority,  who  moreover  throws  discredit  on  his  own 
anecdotes  by  allowing  them  to  contradict  one  another.  The  same  Plesirrhoiis,  who 
in  two  of  his  tales  is  made  to  be  our  author's  heir,  in  another  is  said  to  have  com- 
mitted suicide  while  Herodotus  was  still  engaged  upon  his  work.     (Ibid.  p.  483.) 

•  Book  vii.  cb.  213. 
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tradiction.'  But  it  han  generally  been  regarded  as  a  trace  of 
incompleteness,  which  is  not  unlikely  to  be  the  true  account, 
the  author  having  designed  to  introduce  the  sequel  of  the  narra- 
tive at  a  later  point  in  his  history,  but  having  died  before  proceed- 
ing so  far.  If  his  decease  occurred  when  he  was  about  sixty, 
this  would  be  far  more  probable  than  if  we  were  bound  to  accept 
the  common  notion  of  his  longevity.  Dahlmann's  supposition* 
that  Herodotus,  writing  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  was  still 
contemplating  not  only  small  improvements,  but  a  lengthy  di- 
gression on  a  most  important  subject,  if  not  an  entirely  new 
work,  is  as  unlikely  as  any  thing  that  can  well  be  imagined  on 
such  a  subject.  If  the  History  of  Herodotus  strikes  us  as  want- 
ing finish,  both  in  some  points  of  detail  and  in  the  awkwardness 
and  abruptness  of  its  close,  we  may  fairly  ascribe  the  defect  to 
the  untimely  death  of  the  writer,  who  was  probably  not  older 
than  sixty,  and  perhaps  not  more  than  fifty-five  at  his  decease. 
Had  his  life  been  lengthened  to  the  term  ordinarily  allotted  to 
man,  the  little  blemishes  which  modern  criticism  discerns  might 
have  been  removed,  and  the  work  have  shown  throughout  the 
finished  grace  which  the  master's  hand  is  wont  to  impart  when 
it  consciously  gives  the  last  touches. 

*  See  i.  1*75,  ami  viii.  104.  The  miracle,  which  in  the  first  passage  is  said  to 
have  occurred  three  times,  in  the  lost  is  mentioned  as  having  only  been  witnessed 
twice. 

•  Life  of  Herodotus,  eh.  ix.  §  2.  Col  Mure  adopts  the  same  view.  (Lit.  of 
Greece,  vol.iv.  p.  27U-1.) 
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CHAPTER    II. 

ox  THE  SOURCES  FROM  WHICH  HERODOTUS  COMPILED  HIS  HISTORY. 

Importance  of  the  question.  Historical  materials  already  existing  in  Greece.  Worki 
of  three  kinds :  1.  Mytholojpcal ;  2.  Geo^^phical ;  3.  Strictly  liistorical.  How  far 
used  as  materials  by  Aerodotus.  Xanthus.  Charon.  Diony:«ius.  The  geographers : 
llecatseus,  Scylax,  Aristeas.  The  poets.  Chief  source  of  the  History  of  Iierodotus, 
personal  observation  and  inquiry.  Hovr  far  authenticated  by  monumental  records : 
1.  In  Greece;  2.  In  foreign  countries — Egypt,  Babylon,  Persia.    General  result. 

In  order  to  estimate  aright,  either  the  historical  value  of  the 
great  work  of  our  author,  or  the  credit  that  is  due  to  him  for  its 
composition,  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  inquiry  as  to  the  ma- 
terials which  he  possessed  and  the  sources  from  which  he  drew 
his  narrative.     "  The  value  of  every  history,  as  a  work  of  utility, 
must  primarily  depend  on  the  copiousness  and  authenticity  of^ 
the  materials  at  the  author's  disposal."  ^     And  the  merit  of  the  i 
author  as  a  historian  must  be  judged  from  the  sagacity  which  he 
shows  in  the  comparative  estimate  of  the  various  sources  of  his 
information,  and  the  use  which  he  makes  of  the  stock  of  ma- 
terials, be  it  scanty  or  abundant,  to  which  circumstances  give 
lim  access.     To  judge,  then,  either  of  the  writer  or  his  work,  we  - 
must  inquire  what  the  sources  of  information  were  from  which 
Herodotus  had  it  in  his  power  to  draw,  and  to  what  extent  he 
availed  himself  of  them. 

Now  it  seems  certain  that  a  considerable  store  of  written  his- 
torical information  already  existed  in  the  native  language  of 
Herodotus  at  the  time  when  he  commenced  his  history.  His- 
torical composition  had  not,  indeed,  begun  at  a  very  distant 
date  ;  but  from  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  b.  c,  there  had 
been  a  rapid  succession  of  writers  in  this  department,  more 
especially  among  the  fellow-countrymen  of  our  author  in  Asiatic 
Greece.  Setting  aside  Cadmus  of  Miletus  as  a  personage  whose 
existence  is  at  least  doubtful,^  there  may  certainly  be  enumer- 
ated as  labourers  in  the  historical  field  during  this  and  the  first 

'  See  Mure's Literature  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  294-5. 

'  The  arguments  against  Cadmus  are   well  condensed  by  Miiller  in  bis  second 
Toluroe  of  the  Fragmenta  Hist.  Grsec.  pp.  3-4. 
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half  of  the  ensuing  century,  Eugaeon  of  Samos,  Bion  and 
Deiochus  of  Proconnesus,  Eudemus  of  Paros,  Amelesagoras  of 
Chalcedon,  Dcmocles  of  Phygela,  Hccataeus  and  Dionysius  of 
Miletus,  Charon  of  Lampsacus,  Damastes  of  Sigeum.  Xanthus 
of  Sardis,  and  Pherecydcs  of  Leros — all  natives  of  Asia  Minor, 
or  the  islands  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  authors  of 
books  on  historical  subjects  before  or  about  the  time  when  Herod- 
otus read  the  first  draft  of  his  work  at  Athens.  Besides  these 
writers  there  were  others  of  considerable  reputation  in  more  dis- 
tant parts  of  Greece,  as  Acusilaiis  of  Argos,  Theagenes  and 
Hippy s  of  Khegiura,  Polyzelus  of  Messenia,^  &c.,  whose  produc- 
tions belong  to  the  same  period.  The  works  of  these  historians, 
so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  notices  of  ancient  authors,* 
and  the  fragments  we  possess  of  many  of  them,^  are  divisible  into 
three  classes,  of  very  difierent  importance  and  authority.  The 
earlier  writers,  who  are  fairly  represented  by  Acusilaiis,  seem  to 
have  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  the  ancient  Greek 
legends,  belonging  to  the  mythical  period  before  the  return  of 
the  Heracleids.  They  wrote  works  which  they  called  generally 
"Genealogies"  or  "  Theogonics,"®  imitated  closely  from  the 
old  genealogical  poets,  such  as  Hesiod,  whose  poem  entitled 
"  Theogonia"  is  said  to  have  been  the  model  followed  by  some 
of  them.^  No  complete  production  of  the  kind  by  a  writer  of 
this  early  age  has  come  down  to  us  ;  but  the  Bibliotheca  of  the 
grammarian  Apollodorus^  is  perhaps  a  tolerable  representation 
of  their  usual  character. 

The  next  subject  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  prose 
writers,  and  on  which  works  wore  composed  by  some  of  the 
authors  above-mentioned,  was  geography.  At  all  times  an  im- 
portant element  in  historical  research,  this  study,  in  the  earlier 
period  of  Greek  literature,  was  scarcely  distinguished  from  that 
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For  a  detailed  account  of  these  writers  and  their  productions,  see  Miiller'a 
Fr.  II.  G.  vols.  i.  and  ii.  Comp.  ('linton's  Fasti  Helleniei,  vol.  ii.  Appendix,  ch.  21, 
and  Mure,  vol.  iv.  ch.  3.  Matthias's  Manual  of  the  Uistory  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Literature,  though  scanty,  is  useful. 

*  Particularly  from  Suidas. 

*  Sturz  and  Creuzer  were  the  jfirst  to  bepin  the  collection  of  those  valuable 
remains  of  antiquity,  which  has  at  lust  been  accomplished,  so  as  to  leave  nothing 
to  desire,  by  C.  Miiller,  in  the  work  already  so  often  quoted. 

*  As  the  works  of  Acusilaiis  and  Uecat?cus,  entitled  TfvfoXoyiai  (Ruid.  ad  voc. 
Acusilaiis,  Steph.  Bvz.,  &c.),  and  that  of  riierecvdes,  which  was  called  Btoyovia 
(Suid.). 

^  Clement  says  of  Acusilaiis  and  Eumelus  (Eudemus?) — rh'H(ri6Sov  iJ.fr riWa^cip 
(U  ire(hy  \6yoy  (Strom,  vi.  p.  762-0).  Tiie  Iragments  of  Acusilaus  show  the  state- 
ment to  be  true. 

*  Printed  in  the  first  volume  of  Miiller's  Fragm.  H.  Gr.,  and  edited  in  a  separate 
form  by  Tanaquil  Faber  (Saumur,  ICII),  Hevne  (Gottingen,  1782),  and  Clavier  (Paris, 
1805). 


^ 
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nobler  science  of  which  it  is  properly  the  handmaid.  Scylax  of 
Caryanda,'  Hecataeus/  Dionysius,  according  to  one  account,* 
Charon/  Damastes/  and  perhaps  Democles,*  wrot^  treatises  on 
general  or  special  geography,  into  which  they  interwove  occa- 
sional notices  belonging  to  the  history  of  the  country  whose  fea- 
tures they  were  engaged  in  describing.  These  labours  led  the 
way  to  history  proper.  Dionysius  of  Miletus,  a  contemporary 
and  countryman  of  HecatsBus,®  seems  to  have  set  the  example 
by  the  composition  of  a  work  entitled  '  Persica,'  or  Persian  His- 
tory, which  probably  traced  the  progress  of  that  nation  from  the 
time  of  Cyrus  to  a  period  which  cannot  be  fixed  in  the  reign  of 
Xerxes.^  This  work  would  seem  to  have  been  written  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fifth  century  b.  c.^  The  example  thus  set  was 
soon  followed  by  others.  Charon  of  Lampsacus,  and  Xanthus 
of  Sardis,  towards  the  middle  of  the  century,  composed  treatises 
partly  on  the  special  history  of  their  own  countries,  partly  on 
more  general  subjects.  Charon,  in  his  "Hellenica"  and  "Per- 
sica/'  went  over  most  of  the  ground  which  is  traversed  by  Herod- 
otus,' while  in  his  "  Prytanes,"  or  "  Chief  Rulers  of  Sparta," 

•  The  work  which  has  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  this  writer  is  un- 
doubtedly spurious,  but  still  it  is  a  sign  that  a  genuine  work  had  once  existed. 
There  is  further  eTidcnce  in  the  passages  quoted  by  Aristotle  (Polit.  rii.  13)  and 
others,  wliich  do  not  occur  in  the  tictitious  Scylax. 

'  The  great  work  of  Hecataeus  was  entitled  '  The  Circuit  of  the  Earth '  (yris 
T«p(o8os).  It  contained  a  description  of  the  known  world,  which  he  divided  into 
two  parts,  Europe  and  Asia,  including  in  the  latter  Africa.  The  cousts  of  the 
Mediterranean  were  described  in  detail,  but  only  scanty  knowledge  was  shown  of 
the  more  inland  tracts.  For  a  complete  account  sec  Klauscn's  Fragments  of  Heca- 
taeus, and  Mure's  Literature  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  144-158. 

'  Suidjis  (ad  voc.  Aiovvd-tor  MtA^irios)  ascribes  to  him  a  work  entitled  ^neiri^- 
yriirts  oUovfityrjs,^  or  a  Description  of  the  Inhabited  World  ;  but  it  is  doubted  whether 
the  book  intended  is  not  that  of  the  Augustan  geographer  commonly  known  as 
Dionysius  Pcriegetes  (Beruhardy  ad  Dion.  Per.  p.  48^ ;  Miiller  ad  Fragm.  H.  G. 
Tol.  ii.  p.  6). 

•  Charon  wrote  aPeriplusof  the  parts  lying  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules  (Suidas). 

*  Damastes  is  quoted  by  Strabo  on  the  geography  of  the  Troas,  and  of  Cyprus 
(xiiL  p.  842,  and  xiv.  p.  973).  Agathemer  says  (i.  1)  that  he  wrote  a  Periplus.  His 
geography  was  followed  to  a  considerable  extent  by  Eratosthenes  (Strab.  i.  p.  68). 

*  Democles  treated  of  the  "  Volcanic  phenomena  in  Asia  Minor  "  (Strab.  i.  p.  85), 
probably  in  a  geographical  work. 

*  Suidas  ad  toc.  'Efcaratos. 

'  Since  he  is  said  to  have  written  a  work  *  On  events  nubseqnent  to  the  reign  of 
Darius  *  (Suidas). 

"  Suidas  says  that  Dionysius  flourished  contemporaneously  with  HecatsBUs.  It 
u  not  likely,  therefore,  that  he  outlived  Darius  many  years.  Hecataeus  seems  to 
have  died  soon  after  b.c.  480  (Suidas  ad  voc.  'EAAavtKos). 

•  Charon  related  the  dream  of  Astyages  with  regard  to  his  daughter  Mandan6  ; 
the  revolt  and  flight  of  Pactyas  the  Lydian,  first  to  Mytil6n6,  and  then  to  Chios, 
with  his  final  capture  by  the  Persians ;  the  aid  lent  by  Athens  to  the  revolted 
lonians,  the  rack  of  Sardis  except  the  citadel,  and  the  retreat  following  closely  upon 
it ;  also  the  disasters  which  Mardoulus  experienced  about  Mount  Athos.  He  like* 
irise  noticed  the  flight  of  Themistocles  to  Asia,  which  he  placed  in  the  reign  of 
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he  laid  perhaps  the  first  foundation  among  the  Greeks  of  a  prac- 
tical system  of  chronology.^  He  was  likewise  the  author  of  a 
work  or  works  *  on  the  annals  of  his  native  city,  Lampsacus,  of 
which  several  fragments  have  come  down  to  us.  Xanthus 
treated  at  length  of  the  history  of  Lydia,  not  only  during  the 
recent  dynasty  of  the  Mermnadee,^  but  also  during  the  remoter 
times  of  the  Heraclidae,  and  even  of  the  Atyadae.  He  indulged 
in  ethnological,  linguistic,  and  geological  dissertations  ;  *  and 
must  have  written  a  history,  in  the  general  character  of  its  mat- 
ter not  very  unlike  that  of  our  author.  A  book  upon  the  Magian 
priest  caste  is  also  assigned  to  him  ;  but  it  is  so  seldom  quoted' 
that  some  doubt  may  be  considered  to  attach  to  it.  About  the 
same  time  probably,  Hippys  of  Khegium  composed  an  account 
of  the  colonisation  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  also  a  chronological 
work,  the  exact  nature  of  which  cannot  be  determined.*  It  is 
likely  that  besides  these  authors  there  may  have  boen  many 
others,  who,  under  the  general  name  of  Logngi-a  pliers  or  legend- 
writers,  devoted  themselves  to  historical  subjects,  and  especially 
to  that  which  could  not  fail  to  exercLse  a  particular  attraction, 
the  history  of  the  war  with  Persia/ 

This  brief  review  is  perhaps  enough  to  indicate  the  general 
character  of  the  materials  which  existed  in  the  historical  litera- 
ture of  his  country  at  the  time  when  Herodotus  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  written.^    It  is,  however,  quite  a  distinct  question 

Artaxcrxes.     Thus  his  narrative  would  seem  to  have  como  down  to  a  later  date  than 
that  of  Herodotu.?. 

*  Suidas,  who  alone  mentions  this  work,  notices  that  it  was  chronological. 

'  Suidas  mentions  two  books  of  Charon's  on  this  subject,  and  the  extracts  from 
his  writings  concerning  Lanipsacus,  which  have  come  down  to  us,  furnish  three 
distinct  titles,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  all  the  references  are  not  really  to  a 
single  treatise.     (See  Midler's  Frag.  H.  Or.  vol.  i.  pp.  xix.-xx.) 

'  Col.  Mure  doubts  whether  Xanthus  treated  of  this  period,  because  "not  one 
of  the  successors  of  Gyges  is  noticed  in  his  Fragments"  (Lit.  of  Greece,  vol.  i  v. 
p.  173),  but  it  has  with  much  reason  been  conjectured  (Midler,  vol.  i.  p.  40)  that 
the  work  of  Xanthus  furnished  Mcholas  of  Damascus  with  his  materials  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  kings  in  question. 

*  See  his  Fragments,  Frs.  1,  3,  4,  and  8. 

*  Twice  only,  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (Proem.  ^  2),  and  by  Clemens  Aloxandrimis 
(Strom,  iii.  p.  515).  The  former  passage  has  been  doubted  (Midler,  p.  44),  but 
without  sufficient  reason. 

*  Suidas  merely  calls  this  work  XpoviKo.  The  few  fragments  which  remain  of  it 
seem  to  show  that  its  compass  was  great  and  its  afVectation  of  accuracy  remarkable 
(see  Fragments  1,  2,  3,  and  5).  The  conjecture  that  the  otlier  works  ascribed  to 
Hippys  were  portions  of  his  XpoviKa  (which  Col.  Mure  approves,  p.  178),  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  citations.     (See  Miiller's  Fr.  II.  G.  vol.  ii.  pp.  13-15.) 

'  That  several  of  the  early  writers  had  treated  thi:J  subject  is  plain  fromThucvd- 
ides  (i.  97). 

*  Hellanicus  of  Lesbos,  Stesimbrotus  of  Thasos,  and  Antiochus  of  Syracuse,  who 
are  enumerated  by  Col.  Mure  among  the  authors  "  whose  works  were,  or  may  have 
been,  published  before  that  of  Herodotus,"  have  been  purposely  omitted  from  the 
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how  far  they  may  he  regarded  as  materials  really  at  our  author's 
disposal.  Modems,  accustomed  to  the  ready  multiplication  of 
books  which  the  art  of  printing  has  introduced,  and  living  in 
times  when  every  writer  who  makes  any  pretence  to  learning  is 
the  owner  of  a  library,  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  facilities  of 
reference  common  in  their  own  day,  were  enjoyed  equally  by  the^ 
ancients  ;  but  such  a  view  is  altogether  mistaken.  Books,  till 
long  after  the  time  of  Herodotus,  were  multiplied  with  diffi- 
culty, and  were  published  more  by  being  read  to  audiences  than 
by  the  tedious  and  costly  process  of  copjang.  Herodotus,  it  is 
probable,  possessed  but  few  of  those  cumbrous  collections  of 
papyrus-rolls  which  were  required  in  his  day  to  contain  a  work 
of  even  moderate  dimensions.*  The  only  prose  writer  from  whom 
he  quotes  is  HecataBus^jtnd  we  have  no  direct  evidence  that  he 
had  it  in  his  power  to  consult  the  works  of  any  other  Greek  his- 
torian. No  public  libraries  are  known  to  have  existed  at  the 
time,*  and  had  he  possessed  a  familiar  knowledge  of  other 
authors,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  his  book  would  not  have 
borne  evident  traces  of  it.  It  is  not  his  practice  purposely  to 
withhold  names,  or  to  avoid  reference  to  his  authorities  ;  on  the 
contrary  he  continually  lets  us  see  in  the  most  artless  manner 
whence  his  relations  are  derived,  and  nothing  is  more  clear  than 
that  he  drew  them  in  the  main,  not  from  the  books  of  writers, 
but  from  the  lips  of  those  whom  he  thought  to  have  the  best  in- 
formation. It  is  possible  that  he  was  wholly  unacquainted  with 
the  compositions  of  those  previous  authors,  who  had  treated  of 
subjects  of  real  history  coming  within  the  scope  of  his  work.  The 
fame  of  such  persons  was  often  local,  and  the  very  knowledge  of 

foregoing  review  as  writers  of  too  late  a  date  to  come  properly  within  it.  Ilellani- 
cus  was  indeed,  if  we  may  trust  Pamphila,  some  years  older  than  our  author,  but 
he  must  be  regarded  as  a  later  vnriter ;  since,  1.  in  his  great  work  (the  Atthis)  he 
alluded  to  the  battle  of  Arginusse,  which  was  fought  in  b.  c.  406,  nearly  20  years 
after  the  time  when  Herodotus  seems  to  have  died;  and,  2.  it  is  related  of  him  that 
he  read(Schol.  ad  Soph.  Phil.  201)  and  copied  Herodotus  (Porphyr.  ap.  Euseb.  Pr. 
Ev.  X.  p.  406  b).  Stesimbrotus  was  as  nearly  as  possible  contemporary  with  our 
author,  but  his  only  historical  work,  the  *  Memoirs  of  Themistocles,  Thucydides,  and 
Pericles,'  could  not  have  been  written  before  b.  c.  430  (cf.  Frag.  Hist.  Gr.  vol,  ii. 
p.  66.  Fr.  11),  and  probably  api)eared  several  years  later.  Antiochus  was  also  a 
contemporary,  but  as  he  c!)ntinned  his  Italian  history  down  to  the  year  n.c.  423, 
Herodotus  can  scarcely  have  profited  by  him. 

•  Books  consisted  of  a  number  of  sheets  of  papyrus  (a  coarse  material)  pasted 
together,  with  writing  on  one  side  only,  rolled  round  a  thiekish  staff".  So  small  a 
work  as  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  required  fifteen  such  cumbrous  rolls  (Ov. 
Trist.  i.  117). 

*  Polycrates  had  formed  a  public  library  at  Samos  (Athcnrcus,  i.  i.  p.  9,  Schw.), 
and  Pisistraius  at  Athens  (ibid.):  but  the  latter  had  certainly  been  carried  to  Susa 
by  Xerxes  (Aul.  Gell.  vi.  17),  and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  former  had  escaped  the 
general  niin  consequent  upon  the  treachery  of  Mteandrius  (Herod,  iii.  14C-9). 
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their  writings  may  in  early  times  have  been  confined  within  narrow 
limits.  It  was  the  doing  of  a  later  age — an  age  of  book-col- 
lectors  and  antiqijaries — to  draw  forth  these  authors  from  their 
obscurity,  and  invest  them  with  an  importance  to  which  they 
had  little  claim,  except  as  unread  and  ancient. 

The  authors  from  whom,  if  from  any,  Herodotus  might  have 
been  expected  to  draw,  are  three  of  those  most  recently 
mentioned — Dionysius  of.  Miletus,  Charon  of  Lampsacus,  and 
Xanthus  Lydus.  All  were,  so  to  speak,  his  neighbourTprrnd 
while  the  former  two  wrote  at  length  upon  Persian  affairs, 
the  last  mentioned  composed  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  his- 
tory of  his  native  country, — one  of  the  subjects  which  Herodotus 
regarded  as  coming  distinctly  within  the  scope  of  his  great  work. 
It  is  hardly  possible  that  he  would  have  neglected  these  books, 
especially  the  last,  had  they  been  known  to  him.  Yet,  from  a 
comparison  of  the  fragments,  which  are  tolerably  extensive,  both 
of  Qliaron  and  of  Xanthus  with  the  work  of  our  author,  it  be- 
comes apparent  that,  whether  he  knew  the  history  of  these 
writers  or  no,  at  any  rate  he  made  no  use  of  them.  His  Lydian 
history  shows  not  the  slightest  trace  of  any  acquaintance  with 
the  labours  of  Xanthus,  whom  he  not  merely  ignores,'  but 
from  whom  he  difters  in  some  of  the  most  important  points  of 
his  narrative,  as  the  colonisation  of  Etruria,^  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Mermnadaa  became  possessed  of  the 
throne.^  His  custom  of  mentioning  diflerent  versions  of  a  story 
when  he  is  aware  of  them,  makes  it  almost  certain  that  he  did 
not  know  the  tale  which  in  the  Lydian  author  took  the  place  of 
his  own  story  of  Tyrsenus,  or  the  long  narrative,  probably  from 
the  same  source,^  which  traced  the  hereditary  feuds  of  the 
Heraclide  and  Mermnade  families.  Again,  his  remark  that  the 
land  of  Lydia  has  few  natural  phenomena  deserving  notice,®  is 
indicative  of  an  ignorance  of  those  interesting  accounts — so  en- 
tirely accordant  with  truth  and  fact^ — which  the  native  writei 

'  Dahlniann  has  remarked  (Life  of  Uerod.  p.  91)  that  the  mere  omission  of  ab 
mention  on  the  part  of  llerodotua  of  the  Lvdian  kin^^  Alcimus,  Ascahis,  Cambles,  &t'^. 
whom  XanthuH  celebrated,  in  not  conclusive ;  since  "  one  sees  from  his  occasional 
observations  that  he  knew  more  than  his  connected  narrative  impHes."  Still  it  is, 
at  least,  a  suspicious  circumstance. 

*  Sec  Xanthus,  Yv.  1. 

*  The  certainty  of  this  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  regarded  as 
ascertained  that  Xanthus  furnished  Nicholas  of  Damascus  with  the  materials  of  his 
Lydian  history.  I  a^rce  with  C.  Miiller,  thai  little  doubt  can  reasonably  bo  en- 
tertained on  the  subject.  (Frag.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  i.  p.  40,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  870;  note  to 
Fr.  22.) 

*  Xic.  Daniasc.  Fr.  49.  •  Book  i.  ch.  93. 

'  Sec  Mr.  Hamihon's  Travels  in  Asia  Minor  (vol.  i.  pp.  136-Ul),  where  the 
•triking  features  of  this  curious  volcanic  tract  arc  fully  and  graphically  portrayed 
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had  given  of  certain  most  peculiar  physical  appearances  in  the 
interior  of  Lydia."  Herodotus,  whom  geological  phenomena 
always  interest,*  would  certainly  not  have  omitted,  had  his 
knowledge  extended  so  far,  a  description  of  that  extraordinary 
region,  the  Catakecaumen6,  which  even  to  the  modern  traveller, 
with  his  far  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  earth's  surface,  ap- 
pears so  remarkable.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  beyond  a  doubt 
that  Ephorus  was  mistaken  when  he  talked  of  Xanthus  as 
"  having  served  as  a  starting-point  to  Herodotus/'  *  He  was  an 
older  man,  having  been  born  b.  c.  499,*  and  probably  an  earlier 
writer  (though,  as  he  mentioned  an  event  in  the  reign  of  Artax- 
erxes,'  he  could  not  have  been  greatly  earlier)  ;  but  Herodotus^^^ 
had  not  seen,  perhaps  had  not  heard,  of  his  compositions.  Ap- 
parently, they  were  first  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks 
by  Ephorus,  a  native  of  the  neighbouring  Cym6,  who  flourished 
during  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  It  is  not  even  certain 
that  they  were  written  at  the  time  when  Herodotus  first  com- 
posed his  history.* 

Modern  critics  have  rarely*  failed  to  see  our  author's  entire  in- 
dependence of  the  works  of  Xanthus ;  but  it  has  sometimes  been 
argued  that  there  are  unmistakeable  traces  of  his  having  known 
and  used  the  writings  of  Charon.®  Undoubtedly  he  mentions  a 
variety  of  matters,  some  of  them  matters  that  may  be  called 
trivial,  which  were  likewise  reported  by  Charon  ;  but  as  the  two 
writers  went  over  exactly  the  same  ground,  they  could  not  but 
have  many  points  of  contact,  and  therefore,  probably,  of  coinci- 
dence. The  question  is,  whether  the  points  are  really  so  trivial 
and  the  coincidences  at  once  so  numerous  and  so  exact  and  mi- 
nute, as  to  indicate  the  use  by  one  writer  of  the  other,  or  to  im- 
ply naturally  anything  more  than  mere  common  truthfulness. 
Now  the  points  of  coincidence  do  not  really  exceed  four.  Charon 
and  Herodotus  alike  related, — 1.  A  certain  dream  of  Astyages, 
concerning  his  daughter  Mandanc  :  2.  The  revolt  of  Pactyas,  and 

*  Fragments  3  and  4.  •  See  ii.  10-12 ;  iv.  23  and  191 ;  vii.  129. 

*  Fragment  102.     'HpoSJr^^  ras  atpopfias  ScSwkotos. 
'  Suidas  ad  voc.  Udydos. 

*  Fragment  3.  Artaxerxes  did  not  ascend  the  throne  till  b.  c.  464,  when  Herod- 
otofl  was  twenty  years  of  a$;e. 

*  If  Herodotus  wrote  the  first  draft  of  his  work  in  Asia  Minor,  about  b.  c.  460, 
he  would  have  composed  it  at  the  time  when  Xanthus  was  only  iilty-one,  so  that  it 
us  quite  po^ible  the  Lydian  history  of  that  author  may  have  been  published  after- 
wards. Dionysius  spoke  of  Xanthts  as  only  a  little  earlier  than  Thucydides,  (Jud. 
de  Thuc.  p.  818.) 

*  Creuzer  is,  I  believe,  the  only  modern  critic  who  has  maintained  that  Hcrodotua 
made  use  of  Xanthus.  (Creuz.  ad  Xanth.  Fragm.)  His  arguments  arc  well  rcluted 
by  Dahlmann  (Life  of  Herod,  p.  91,  £.  T.). 

*  See  Col.  Mure^s  Literature  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  806-7. 
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his  capture  :  3.  The  takings  of  Sardis  by  the  lonians  :  and  4.  The 
destruction  of  the  fleet  of  Mardonius  off  Mount  Athos.  Of  these 
four  events,  one  only — the  dream  of  Astyages — ^is  really  trivial ; 
the  others  are  such  as  every  writer  who  gave  an  account  of  the 
struggle  between  Greece  and  Pt^rsia,  would  have  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  mention,  and  of  which,  therefore,  both  Charon  and 
Herodotus  must  necessarily  have  given  a  description.  With  re- 
gard to  the  dream,  we  do  not  know  in  what  words  Charon  related 
it,  or  whether  his  relation  really  coincided  closely  with  the  ac- 
count given  by  Herodotus.  Tertullian,  who  alone  reports  the 
agreement,  speaks  of  it  in  general  terms  ;''  and  if  it  should  be 
admitted  that  he  means  a  close  agreement,  still  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  Tertullian,  as  a  historical  authority,  is  weak  and 
of  little  credit.  With  regard  to  the  other  cases  of  agreement,  it 
is  certain  that  they  were  not  either  minute  or  exact.  The 
Pseudo-Plutarch,  indeed,  overstates  the  difference  between  the 
writers  when  he  represents  Charon  as  in  two  of  the  passages  con- 
tradicting Herodotus.^  There  is  in  neither  case  any  real  contra- 
diction,® though  the  two  writers  certainly  leave  a  different  im- 
pression ;  but  what  deserves  particiilarly  to  be  remarked  is,  that 
Herodotus  on  each  occasion  furnishes  a  mmiber  of  additional 
details  ;  so  that  although  the  narrative  of  Charon  might  (con- 
ceivably) have  been  drawn  fn^ra  his,  it  is  impossible  that  his 
narrative  should  have  been  taken  irom  that  of  Charon.  With 
regaal  to  the  remaining  jmssage,  there  is  still  further  indication 
of  disagreement.  Charon  must  have  made  pigeons  occupy  a 
prominent  place  in  his  description  of  the  destruction  of  the  Per- 
sian armament,  tor  his  account  of  it  led  him  to  remark  that 
''  then  first  did  white  pigeons  appear  in  Greece,  which  had  been 
quite  unknown  prenously."^  It  is  needless  to  observe  that  in  the 
narrative  of  Henxlotus  there  is  nothing  upon  which  such  a  remark 
could  hang.  The  circumstance,  whatever  it  was,  which  led 
Charon  to  iutRxluce  such  a  notice,  would  seem  to  have  been  un- 
known to  our  author,  whose  love  of  marvels,  whether  natural  or 
supernatural,  would  have  prompted  him  to  seize  eagerly  on  an 

'  Tertullian,  after  relatii  i:  the  dream  from  Horodotu*.  ir.oroly  say>,  "  IIoc  etiam 
Charon  Lampsaconu*,  llcrou«.»;o  piior.  iradit."     ^^l»o  Aniiu.  c.  -U».) 

•  Cf.  Flui.  de  Malign.  Horod.  p.  So'.>  a,  and  p.  M'.l  (.v. 

•  See  the  notes  on  the  pa>sajre>  in  question,  i.  lo«»,  and  v.  10'2. 

•  Fr.  S — preserved  by  Ail:er.au>  ^Ptipn.  ix.  p.  %\n  k\  Col.  Miiro  strangely 
views  this  p;i&?;»g:e  as  one  of  those  \*bieh  most  disiinoUy  proAe  Herodotus  to  haTo 
been  indebted  to  Charon,  comimriuii  it  with  IKrod.  i.  l:.S,  and  rej^arding  both 
writers  »s  bearing  testimony  to  the  '*  supeistitioi.s  a\or<:on  of  the  Persians  to  white 
pigeons.''  But  how  does  Chan>n\  statiinont  tiiat  '*  wl.jto  pijiors  tirst  appeared  in 
Gi\^ce  at  the  litne  of  Mardo:.i-:>'  uiiure,"  iu.ply  that  the  IVrsians  looked  on  theiv 
with  '* eupersiitious  aversion?  *' 
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occasion  of  mentioning  so  curious  a  fact  of  natural  history.  Fur- 
ther, it  must  be  observed  as  tending  at  least  to  throw  doubt  on 
the  supposed  use  of  the  great  work  of  Charon  by  our  author, 
that  he  was  certainly  unacquainted  with  Charon's  "Annals  of 
Lampsacus ;"  for,  had  he  been  aware  that  Pityusa  (Fir-town) 
was  the  ancient  name  of  that  city — a  fact  put  forward  promi- 
nently by  the  Lampsacene  writer^ — he  could  not  have  failed  to 
see  the  real  point  of  the  famous  threat  against  the  Lampsacenes 
made  by  Croesus,  "  that  he  would  destroy  their  city  like  a  fir"^ 
It  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  concluded  on  very  insufficient 
grounds  that  Herodotus  was  indebted  for  a  portion  of  his  ma- 
terials to  Charon  :  he  was  certainly  ignorant  of  some  of  that  au- 
thor's labours,  and  most  probably  had  no  knowledge  of  any  of 
them.*  It  is  even  possible  that  Charon,  no  less  than  Xanthus, 
may  have  published  his  works  subsequently  to  the  time  when 
Herodotus,  with  the  first  draft  of  his  history  completed,  left  Asia 
for  Attica.5 

With  regard  to  Dionysius  of  Miletus,  the  remaining  author, 
whose  works  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  used  largely  by 
Herodotus,  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  a  conclusion  by  the  aid  of 
any  such  analysis  as  that  which  has  served  to  negative  the 
claims  of  Charon  and  Xanthus,  since  of  Dionysius  we  do  not  pos- 
sess any  fragments. '^    His  age  is  certainly  such  as  to  make  it  likely 

'  See  the  fragment,  preserved  by  Plutarch  (Do  Virt.  Muiier.  p.  255  a),  which  is 
placed  sixth  in  the  arrangement  of  Mliller  (Fr.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  i.  p.  33). 

*  '*  Uirvos  Tp6irovy     Herod.  vi.  37. 

*  Col.  Mure  thinks  that  the  work  of  Ilorodotns  contains  an  allusion  (vi.  65)  to 
Charon's  *  Spartan  Magistrates'  (Lit.  of  Greece,  vol  iv.  p.  306).  Charon  is,  he  ob- 
serves, "  the  only  author  who  is  recorded  to  have  treated  of  the  subjects  "  which 
Herodotus  there  passes  over  as  already  considered  by  others.  But  even  grnnting — 
what  is  not  at  all  certain — that  Charon's  work  contained  an  account  of  the  ante-Do- 
rian period,  it  is  clear  that  he  was  not  the  only  writer  who  had  treated  of  the  sub- 
ject, since  Herodotus  in  the  passage  itself  refers  to  several.  Col.  Mure  mistrans- 
lates Herodotus,  when  he  represents  him  as  saying  '*  he  abstains  from  tracing  in  de- 
tail the  origin  or  lineage  of  the  Lacedemonian  kings,  as  that  had  been  fully  done  by 
others."  What  Herodotus  abstains  from  tracing  is  not  "the  origin  and  lineage  of 
the  Lacedemonian  kings,"  but  the  cstabUshment  of  the  kingdom  of  Danaiis  in  the 
Peloponne&e.  This  was  a  favourite  subject  with  the  mythologers,  whether  poets  or 
pro9e  writers.     See  note  to  Book  vi.  ch.  55. 

*  The  age  of  Charon  is  very  uncertain.  The  passage  in  Suidas  which  should  fix 
his  birth  is  corrupt,  and  this  leaves  us  without  any  exact  data  for  his  period  of 
writing.  He  is  generally  said  to  have  been  earlier  than  Herodotus  (Dionys.  Hal.  de 
Thuc.  Jud.  p.  769:  Plut.  de  Malign.  Her.  p.  859  a  ;  Tertull.  de  An.  c.  46),  and  Sui- 
das makes  his  aane  synchronise  with  the  Persian  war.  But  there  is  evidence  that 
be  composed  history  later  than  b.  c.  465,  since  ho  spoke  of  the  flight  of  Themisto* 
cles  to  the  court  of  Artaxerxcs  in  that  year.  (Plut.  Vit.  Themistocl.  c.  27.)  Dio- 
njsius  (L  8.  c.)  couples  him  with  Hellanicus,  who  outlived  the  battle  of  ArginusaB, 
B.  c.  406,  and  according  to  one  account  resided  at  the  court  of  Amyntas  H.,  who 
ascended  the  throne  in  b.  c.  394.  As  Hellanicus  was  certainlv  a  later  writer  than 
Herodotus,  so  Charon  may  have  been. 

Onlv  two  references  to  matters  contained  in  the  works  of  Dionvsius  have  beeu 
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that  Herodotus  would  have  known  of  his  writings  ;^  but  tLe  ab- 
solute silence  observed  by  our  author  with  regard  to  him,  and  the 
probable  bareness  and  scantiness  of  his  narrative,  contravene  the 
notion  that  his  historical  works,  however  great  an  advance  upon 
those  of  his  predecessors,  were  found  by  Herodotus  to  be  very 
valuable,  either  as  materials  for  history  or  as  models  of  style. 
As  the  earliest  of  the  prose  writers  who  turned  his  attention  to 
the  relation  of  actual  facts,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  fully  shared 
in  that  dryness  and  jejuneness  of  composition,  that  Laconic  curt- 
ness  of  narration,  and  that  preference  of  the  trivial  over  the  im- 
portant, which  characterise  the  productions  of  the  period.®  Still 
Herodotus  may  have  used  this  writer  for  the  events  wherewith 
he  was  contemporary,  especially  for  those  of  which  Ionia  was  the 
scene,  and  of  which  Dionysius  must  have  been  an  eye-witness  ; 
and  there  is  at  any  rate  more  likelihood  of  his  having  been  un- 
der important  obligations  to  this  author  than  to  any  of  those 
other  historical  writers  from  whom  he  has  been  thought  to  have 
borrowed. 

The  p_njy  prose  works  with  which  Herodotus  distinctly  fibew«~ 
himself  familiar  are  the  '*  Genealogies"  and  "  Geography  "  of  Heih_ 
ateeus,  and  the  treatises  of  the  my thologers.  From  these  sources 
he  may  undoubtedly  have  drawn  to  some  considerable  extent;  but 
it  is  remarkable  that  he  refers  to  Hecataeus  cliiefly  in  disparage- 
ment,^ and  to  the  mythological  writers  as  relieving  him  from  the 
necessity  of  entering  upon  a  subject  which  had  been  discussed  by 
themJ  It  must,  therefore,  on  the  whole  be  pronounced  that  he 
probably  owed  but  little  to  the  historical  literature  of  his  country, 
which  was  indeed  in  its  infancy,  and  can  scarcely  have  contained 
much  information  of  an  authentic  character  which  was  not  acces- 
sible to  him  in  another  manner.  With  the  single  exception  of 
Dionysius,  the  Greek  writers  of  history  proper  were  so  little  re- 
moved from  his  own  date,  that  the  sources  from  which  they  drew 
were  as  accessible  to  him  as  to  them.  To  the  geographers  he 
may  have  been  more  largely  indebted.  A  writer  of  weak  au- 
thority* accuses  him  of  having  copied  word  for  word  from  Heca- 
ta3us  his  long  descriptions  of  the  phoenix,  the  hippopotamus,  and 

discovered:  one  mentions  him  among  the  writers  who  considered  Danaiis  to  have 
brought  the  alphabet  to  Greece,  rather  than  Cadmus,  and  the  other  notices  that  he 
made  the  name  of  Mount  Ilsemurf  neuter.  (See  Miiller's  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  ii.  p. 
6.)     Nothing  is  to  be  gathered  from  such  scanty  and  insignificant  data. 

^  He  was  contemporary  with  Ilccataus  (Suidas  ad  voc.  'Ekotoios),  with  whom 
be  18  usually  coupled. 

"  See  the  specimens  given  below,  pages  113,  1  M. 

•  See  ii.  21,  23,  143,  iv.  30.         *  Herod,  vi.  65. 

'  Porphyry,  quoted  by  Euscblus  (Prajp.  Ev.  x.  8,  voL  ii.  p.  459). 
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the  mode  of  taking  the  crocodile.     It  seems,  howev^er,  improb- 
able that  he  should  have  had  recourse  to  another  author  for 
descriptions  of  objects  and  occurrences  with  which  he  was  likely 
to  have  been  well  acquainted  himself,  and  with  regard  to  the 
phoenix,  his  ow^n  words  declare  that  his  description  is  taken  from 
a  picture.'    Still  the  geography  of  Hecatfeus  may  probably  have 
been  of  use  to  him  in  his  accounts  of  places  which  he  had  not  him- 
self visited,  as  in  his  enumeration  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  North- 
cm  Africa,  which  may  have  been  drawn  to  some  extent  from 
that  writer.*     He  also,  it  is  evident,   knew  intimately  the  works 
of  certain  other  geographers,   for  whom   however  he  does  not 
express  much  respect.*    It  has  been  maintained  that  the  genuine 
'work  of  Scylax  was,  almost  beyond  a  doubt,  among  the  number  ;* 
if  so,  Herodotus  certainly  evinced  his  judgment- in  contemptu- 
ously discarding  the  wonderful  tales  told  by  that  writer  concerning 
various  strange  races  of  men  in  remote  parts  of  the  world,  which 
reduce  his  credibility  below  that  of  almost  any  other  traveller.' 
There  is  more  direct  evidence^  that  Herodotus  made  use  of  Aris- 
teas,   an  author  who  had  written,  under  the  name   of  "Ari- 
maspea,"  a  poem  containing  a  good  deal  of  geographical  informa- 
tion concerning  the  countries  towards  the  north  of  Europe,  partly 
the  result  of  his  own  personal  observation.    Undoubtedly  he  also 

•  Herod,  ii.  73. 

•  Hecataeus  mentioned  the  Pv^ylli,  the  Mazyes  or  Maxyes,  the  Zauecea,  and  the 
Zrgantes  as  nations  inhabiting  these  parts  (see  Fragments  3()3,  304,  3u6,  and  3U7), 
aU  of  whom  appear  in  Herodotus  (iv.  173,  191,  193,  and  194). 

•  See  ii.  16,  17,  iv.  36,  42,  45. 

•  See  Mure's  Literature  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  309.  Col.  Mure  says,  that  "  as 
sereral  notices  of  Southern  Africa  and  Asia,  transmitted  by  later  geographers  on 
the  authority  of  Scylax,  are  identical  in  substance  with  the  accounts  given  by  He- 
rodotus of  the  same  region,  there  is  the  less  reason  to  doubt  his  having  been  ac> 
quainted  with  the  original  work  of  that  enterprising  mariner."  I  do  not  understand 
to  what  notices  he  alludes.  The  only  passages,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  which  can  be 
referred  with  any  degree  of  probability  to  the  genuine  Scylax,  are  Arist.  PoL  vii.  14; 
Harpocrat.  ad.  voc.  vnb  yrjs  oiKovvrts;  Philostrat.  Vit.  Apoll.  Tyan.  iii.  47;  and 
Tzetzes,  Chil.  vii.  144.  To  one  only  of  these,  that  in  Harpocratiou  (which  speaks  of 
Troglodytes),  can  Herodotus  by  any  possibility  allude.  And  even  here  I  should  un- 
derstand in  Scylax,  the  Troglodytes  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  (cf.  Strab.  xvi.  p.  1103, 
1107),  in  Herodotus  (iv.  183)  those  of  the  interior  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  1173).  From  the 
age  of  Scylax,  and  the  near  vicinity  of  his  birthplace  to  Halicarnassus,  it  seems 
likely  that  Herodotus  would  have  known  his  works,  if  he  wrote  any.  Perhaps  it 
has  not  yet  been  quite  satisfactorily  established  that  the  real  Scylax  left  behind  him 
any  writings. 

'  Scylax,  or  the  writer  upon  India  who  assumed  his  name,  assorted  that  there 
dwelt  in  that  country  men  with  feet  of  so  large  a  size  that  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  using  them  as  parasols  (Philostr.  1.  s.  c),  and  spoke  of  others  whose  ears  were 
like  winnowing-fans  (Tzetzes,  1.  s.  c).  To  the  same  writer  are  to  be  traced  the 
&ble8,  repeated  afterwards  by  Dulmachus  and  Megasthenes  (Strab.  i.  p.  105^,  con- 
semijig  men  in  India  who  had  only  one  eye,  and  others  whose  ears  were  so  big  that 
they  slept  in  them  (Tzetz.  i.  s.  c). 

•  Herod,  iv.  13. 
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profited  from  the  maps  whose  construction  he  ridiculed  ;•  but 
which,  rude  and  incorrect  in  detail  as  they  may  have  been,  could 
not  have  failed  to  be  of  immense  service  to  him  in  clearing  his 
views,  and  giving  him  the  true  notion  of  geographical  description. 
In  enumerating  the  sources  from  which  Herodotus  drew  the 
materials  of  his  work,  it  would  be  wrong  to  confine  ourselves  to 
a  consideration  of  the  early  prose  waiters.  It  has  been  just 
noticed  that  one  of  the  geographers  to  whom  he  was  certainly 
beholden — Aristcas,  the  author  of  the  Arimaspea — was  a  poet ; 
and  there  is  reaFon  to  suspect  that  considerable  portions  of  his 
historical  narrative  may  have  likewise  had  a  poetical  origin.  Not 
to  dwell  on  the  poetic  cast  of  so  much  that  he  has  written,  which 
might  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the  character  of  his  own  mind  and 
to  the  fact  that  he  modelled  his  style  mainly  on  that  of  the 
poets — there  are  distinct  grounds  for  believing  that  certain  por- 
tions of  his  liistory,  which  are  strongly  marked  by  this  character, 
had  been  previously  made  the  subjects  of  their  poetry  by  writers 
with  whose  compositions  he  was  acquainted ;  and  in  such  cases 
it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  drew,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  from  them.  The  mention  of  Archilochus  in  connexion 
with  the  poetic  legend  of  Gyges  and  Candaules  cannot  but  raise 
a  suspicion  that  the  whole  story,  as  given  in  Herodotus,  may 
have  couie  from  him  ;*  while  the  notices  of  Solon,'*  Pindar,^  Al- 
cjeus,*  and  Simon ides,^  who  all  celebrated  contemporary  persons 
and  events,  seem  to  show  that  he  made  some  use  of  their  writings 
in  com])iling  his  narrative.  Further,  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
the  Persian  authors  to  whom  he  refers  in  several  i)laces  as  author- 
ities on  the  subject  of  their  early  national  history,^  were  poets,  the 
composers  of  those  national  songs  of  which  Xenophon,^  Strabo,* 
and  other  writers  *  speak,  wherein  w^ere  celebrated  the  deeds  of 
the  ancient  kings  and  heroes,  and  particularly  those  of  the  hero- 
Ibunder  of  the  Empire,  Cyrus. 

•  Ilcrod.  iv.  '.U\.  The  fii-st  map  known  to  the  Groeks  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
structed by  Anaxinisindor  (Agathrin.  i.  1),  who  lived  about  n.  c.  000-580.  Heca- 
tajus  greatly  improved  on  it.  Herodotus  speaks  of  maps  as  common  in  his  day 
(1.  8.  c). 

•  IJuhr  supposes  Herodotus  to  refer  only  to  the  siufrle  iambic  line  of  Archilochus 
— oH  fj.01  TO.  rOyfw  roi'  ttoAuxp'Vou  ^if\(i — w  hieh  has  eonie  down  to  us  through  AHk- 
totle  and  Plutarch.  (Sim»  his  note  on  Hook  i.  ch.  I'i.)  And  Drs.  Liddell  and  Scott 
assign  the  same  meaning  to  (he  word  mu/3oy  in  the  passage  (Lexic.  j).  t»o(»).  But  it 
apj)ears  to  me  that  Sehweiglueuser,  Larcher,  and  the  translators  generally  arc  right 
in  giving  the  word  here  the  sense — certainly  borne  by  it  in  later  times — of  au  iam- 
bic poem. 

•  Herod,  v.  113.         '  H.id.  iii.  3«.         *  Hud.  v.  Oo.         ^  Ibid.  v.  102,  vii.  228. 

•  Ibid.  i.  1-5,  1)5,  214  ad  tin.         '  Cyrop.  i.  ii.  jf  I.         ^  Hook  xv.  p.  1()41. 

•  As  Athenanis,  who  quotes  Dino  to  the  same  elVect.     (Deipnosoph.  xiv.  p.  033  D.) 
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Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  must  be  pronounced  that  the 
real  source  of  almost  all  that  Herodotus  has  delivered  down  to 
us,  whether  in  the  shape  of  historical  narrative  or  geographical 
description,  was  personal  observation  and  inquiry.     His  accounts 
of  countries  are,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  drawn  from  his 
own  experience,  and  are  full  or  scanty,  according  to  the  time 
which  he  had  spent  in  the  countries,  in  making  acquaintance 
with  their  general  character  and  special  phenomena.     Where  he 
has  not  travelled  himself,  he  trusts  to  the  reports  of  others,  but 
only,  to  all  appearance,  of  eye-witnesses,^     If  in  any  case  he  gives 
mere  rumours  which  have  come  to  him  at  second-hand,  he  is 
careful  to  distinguish  them  from  his  ordinary  statements  and 
descriptions.*     He  seems  to  have  been  indefatigable  in  laying 
under  contribution  all  those  with  whom  his  active  and  varied  life 
brought  him  in  contact,'  and  deriving  from  them  information 
concerning  any  regions  unvisited  by  himself,  with  which  they 
professed  themselves  acquainted.    And  as  it  was  by  these  means 
that  he  gathered  the  materials  for  the  geographical  portion  of  his 
work,  so  by  a  very  similar  method  he  obtained  the  facts  which 
he  has  worked  up  into  his  history.    Herodotus,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, lived  and  wrote  within  a  century  of  the  time  when  his  di- 
rect narrative  may  be  said  to  commence,  viz.,  the  first  year  of 
Cyrus.     The  true  subject  of  his  history — the  Persian  War  of 
Invasion — ^was  yet  more  recent,  its  commencement  falling  less 
than  fifty  years  from  the  time  of  his  writing.     He  would  thus 
stand  in  regard  to  his  main  subject  somewhat  in  the  position  of 
a  writer  at  the  present  day  who  should  determine  to  compose  an 
original  history  of  the  last  war  with  Napoleon,  while,  in  respect 
of  the  earlier  portion  of  his  direct  narrative,  he  would  resemble 
one  who  should  make  his  starting-point  the  accession  of  George 
III.  to  the  throne.     Abundant  living  testimony  would  thus,  it 
is  plain,  be  accessible  to  him  for  the  later  and  more  important 
portion  of  his  history,  while  for  the  middle  portion  he  would  be 
able  to  get  a  certain  amount  of  sucl\  evidence,  which  would  fail 
him  entirely  for  the  early  period.     Even  then,  however,  he  might 
obtain  from  living  persons  the  accounts  which  they  had  received 

*  This  is  not  always  expressed,  but  it  appears  from  his  refusal  to  accept  of  any 
ttatements  or  descriptions  as  certain,  unless  received  from  an  eye-witness.  Ilence 
his  reluctance  to  allow  of  a  sea  to  the  north  of  Europe  (iii.  115,  ov^fvos  avr6irTJsoi 
ytifOfiivov  oi>  Hiyafiat  iucovaai ;  compare  iv.  45),  and  his  refusal  to  describe  the  coun- 
tries above  Scythia  (iv.  16,  ovJityoi  avr6irr  €<»  eiSfVai  <f>afituov  ^vvafxai  iri/dftrdai,),  or 
those  above  the  Argippajans  (iv.  25),  and  Issedouians  (ibid.).  Certain  knowledge 
(rh  arptKis)  seems  to  mean  knowledge  thus  derived.  (See  iii.  98,  UO  ;  iv.  16,  25  ;  v.  9.) 

*  See  u.  82,  33 ;  iv.  16,  24,  26-27,  32. 

*  Marked  indications  of  this  practice  of  inquiry  will  be  found  in  the  following 
atasages;  U.  19,  28,  29,  34,  104;  iii.  115  ;  iv.  lo; 
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from  those  who  took  active  part  in  the  transactions.  This, 
accordingly,  is  what  Herodotus  seems  to  have  done.  Travelling 
over  Europe  and  Asia,  he  everywhere  made  inquiries  from  the 
various  parties  concerned  in  the  matters  about  which  he  was 
writing  ;  and  from  the  accounts  which  he  thus  received,  com- 
pared and  balanced  against  each  other,  he  composed  his  narra- 
tive. Where  contemporary  evidence  failed  him,  or  even  where 
it  was  scanty,  he  extended  his  inquiries,  endeavouring  in  each 
case  to  arrive  at  the  truth  by  sifting  and  comparing  the  different 
reports,*  and  often  deriving  his  information  frona,  the  sons  or 
grandsons  of  those  who  had  been  personally  engaged  in  the  trans- 
actions. The  stories  of  Thersander «  and  of  Archias  •  are  respec- 
tively specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  he  gained  his  knowledge 
of  the  more  recent  and  the  earlier  facts  which  enter  into  his  nar- 
rative. Of  course  the  more  remote  the  events  the  more  depend- 
ent he  became  upon  mere  general  tradition  and  belief,  which, 
unless  in  the  bare  outline  of  matters  of  great  public  concern,  or 
in  cases  where  the  popular  belief  is  checked  and  supported  by 
documentary  evidence  of  some  kind  or  other,  is  an  authority  of 
the  least  trustworthy  character.  Before  dismissing  this  subject 
it  will,  therefore,  be  desirable  to  consider  what  amount  of  such 
evidence  existed  among  the  various  nations  into  whose  earlier 
history  Herodotus  pushed  his  inquiries,  and  how  far  it  was  acces- 
sible to  himself  or  to  those  from  whom  he  derived  his  information. 
In  Greece  itself  it  is  certain  that  there  existed  monumental 
records  of  two  different  kinds,  containing  undoubtedly  but  few 
details,  yet  still  of  great  importance,  as  furnishing  fixed  points 
about  which  the  national  traditions  might  cluster,  p.nd  as  checks 
upon  the  inventiveness  of  fabulists.  The  earliest  were  the  listi  () 
of  kings,  priests,  and  victors  at  the  games,  preserved  in  some  ot 
the  principal  cities  and  sanctuaries,"  which  formed  in  after  times 
a  basis  for  the  labours  of  chronologers,^  and  carried  up  a  Bkeleton 

*  Soo  i.  l-r),  20,  70,  75,  95,  214 ;  ii.  3,  147  :  Hi.  1-3,  9,  32,  47,  5fi,  120-121 ;  iv. 
6-13,  150-154;  v.  44,  07,  85,  80;  vi.  53;  vii.  150,  213,  214;  viii.  94,  117-120; 
ix.  74. 

*  IJook  ix.  chs.  15,  16.         *  Book  iii.  ch.  56. 

*  As  the  public  regii-ters  {avaypacpal)  at  Sparta  (Plut.  Vit.  Ap:es.  c.  19),  contain 
ing  the  names  of  all  tiie  kings,  and  (probably)  the  number  of  years  they  reigned — 
the  ancient  chronicles  (apx«<a  ypaixfiara)  at  Elis  (Pausan.  V.  iv.  g  4) — the  registers 
at  Sicyon  and  Argos  (Thit.  do  Mu?*.  p.  1134  A.  H.) — the  list  of  the  Olympian  victors 
from  the  time  of  Conebus,  preserved  in  the  sanctuary  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia  (Pausan. 
V.  ^iii.  §  3;  Euscb.  Chron.  Can.  Pars  I.  c.  .\xxii.)-^that  of  the  Carnean  victors  at 
Sparta  (Athen.   xiv.  p.   035  E.) — and  that  of  the  archons   at  Athens  (Polvb.  xii. 

xii.  §  !)• 

■  Charon's  work  on  the  '  Chief  Rulers  of  Sparta*  was  probably  taken  from  tho 

ancient  registers  of  the  Lacedjcmonians  (sec  (>.  Miiller's  Dorians,  vol.  i.  p.  160,  E. 

T. ;  and  C.  MiiUcr's  Fr.  Hist.  Gr.,  voL  i.,  p.  xviii.).     liellanicus  in  his  'Priestesses  of 
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of  authentic  history  to  the  return  of  the  Heraclidse.  Besides 
these,  there  were  to  be  found  in  the  various  temples,  agoraB,  and 
other  public  places  throughout  Greece,  particularly  in  the  great 
national  sanctuaries  of  Delphi  and  Olympia,  a  vast  number  ot 
■^j  inscribed  offerings — many  of  them  of  great  antiquity — contain- 
ing in  their  dedicatory  inscriptions  curious  and  in  some  instances 
detailed  notices  of  historical  events,  of  the  utmost  value  to  the 
historian.  Of  the  latter  class  of  monuments  Herodotus  shows 
himself  to  have  been  a  diligent  observer,  and  considerable  por- 
tions of  his  history  are  authenticated  in  this  satisfactory  manner. 
To  instance  in  a  single  book — the  independence  of  Phrygia  under 
a  royal  line  affecting  the  names  of  Midas  and  Gordias,  the  wealth 
and  order  of  succession  of  the  last  or  Mcrmnade  dynasty  of  Lydian 
kings,  the  enormous  riches  of  Croesus,  the  friendly  terms  on  which 
he  stood  with  Sparta,  and  his  great  devotion  to  the  Greek 
shrines ;  the  escape  of  Arion  from  shipwreck,  the  filial  devotion 
of  Cleobis  and  Bito,  and  the  repulse  of  the  Spartans  by  the  Te- 
geans  on  their  first  attempt  to  conquer  Arcadia,  are  all  supported 
by  this  kind  of  testimony  within  the  space  of  seventy  chapters 
after  the  history  opens.*  More  important  than  any  of  these 
instanoes  is  that  of  the  two  pillars  of  Darius,  which  contained  an 
account,  both  in  Greek  and  in  Persian,  of  the  forces  wherewith 
that  monarch  crossed  the  Bosphorus,  and  which  were  seen  by 
Herodotus,  in  detached  pieces,  at  Byzantium.^  Of  equal  conse- 
quence was  the  famous  tripod,  part  gold  and  part  bronze,  which 
the  confederate  Greeks  dedicated  after  the  victory  of  Plataea  to 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  whereon  were  inscribed  the  names  of  the 
various  states  who  took  part  against  the  Persians  in  the  great 
struggle,  from  which  Herodotus  was  able  to  authenticate  his  lists 
of  the  combatants.^  Other  monuments  of  the  same  kind  are 
knowi)  to  have  existed,'  and  in  addition  to  them,  historical  paint- 
ings, whether  in  the  shape  of  votive  tablets,  as  that  dedicated  by 

Juno,'  and  his  *  Carncan  Victors,'  followed  no  doubt  the  authentic  catAloj^ucs  at 
Sparta  and  Argos.  Timseus  compared  the  lists  of  archons  at  Athens,  kings  and 
epbora  at  Sparta,  and  priestesses  at  Argos,  wiih  the  catalogue  of  the  Olympic  victors 
(Polyb.  I.  8.  c).  Eratosthenes  and  Apollodorus  seem  to  have  founded  their  early 
Gre«k  chronology,  first  on  the  list  of  Spartan  kings,  and  then  on  the  Olympic  cata- 
logue.    (Miiller's  Dorians,  1.  s.  c.) 

•  See  i.  14,  24,  26,  31,  60-2,  66,  69.  Further  instances  of  the  careful  observance 
by  Herodotus  of  such  memorials  will  be  found  i.  92 ;  ii.  181,  182 ;  iii.  47  ;  iv.  15, 
152  ;  r.  59-61, 77 ;  vi.  14  ;  vii.  228 ;  and  in  the  passages  noted  below. 

*  Cf.  iv.  87. 

*  This  inscription  has  been  recently  recovered.  See  notes  on  viii.  82,  and 
ix.  84. 

•  As  the  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  on  the  base  of  which  were  also 
engraved  the  names  of  the  Greeks  who  combated  the  Persians.  See  Pausan.  V. 
xxiU.  §  1,  and  compare  note  to  book  ix.  ch.  28. 
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Mandrocles  the  Samian  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Samos,^  or  of 
mere  ornaments,  as  those  wherewith  Pericles  adorned  the  Poecile,* 
would  serve  as  striking  memorials  of  particularly  important 
occurrences.  From  these  and  similar  sources  of  information 
Herodotus  would  be  able  to  check  the  accounts  orally  delivered 
to  him,  and  in  some  cases  to  fill  them  up  with  accuracy.  It  has 
been  said  that  he  "  was  by  no  means  so  zealous  an  investigator 
of  this  class  of  monuments  as  might  have  been  desired  ; "  •  and 
undoubtedly  it  would  have  been  highly  interesting  to  ourselves 
had  his  work  contained  fuller  and  more  exact  descriptions  of 
them.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  his  history  would  not 
have  been  injured  as  a  composition  by  a  larger  infusion  of  the 
element  of  anticjuarianism.  We  are  not  to  conclude  that  his 
inquiries  were  limited  to  the  monuments  of  the  contents  of  which 
he  makes  distinct  mention,  since  he  does  not  go  on  the  general 
plan  of  parading  the  authorities  for  his  statements  ;  and,  with 
regard  to  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  monumental  records 
which  he  cites,  it  is  only  casually  and  as  it  were  by  accident  that 
he  lets  us  see  he  was  acquainted  with  them.^  His  practice  of 
observing  is  sufficiently  apparent,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  presume 
that  he  carried  it  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  can  be  exactly 
proved  from  his  writings.  It  is  certain  that  he  visited  all  the 
most  important  of  the  Greek  shrines,^  and  when  there,  his  inquis- 
itive turn  of  mind  would  naturally  lead  him  to  make  a  general 
examination  of  the  ofi'erings.  If  we  view  his  references  to  these 
objects,  not  as  intended  for  an  enumeration  of  all  that  he  had 
seen,  but  as  a  set  of  specimens,  indicating  the  range  and  general 
character  of  his  inquiries,  we  shall  j)robably  form  a  far  truer  esti- 
mate of  his  labours  in  this  respect  than  if  we  regaix:led  his  inves- 
tigations as  only  extending  just  so  far  as  we  can  distinctly  trace 
them.  So  too  wuth  respect  to  the  other  class  of  monuments — 
the  public  registers,  containing  the  lists  of  kings,  priests,  archons, 
&c. — it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  had  not  seen  them 
because  he  nowlicrc  quotes  them  as  authorities.    It  is  impossible 

*  IltM'od.  iv.  KM.         *  Piuisau.  I.  xv. 

*  Muir's  Litrrafurc  ofiircoce,  vol.  iv.  p.  r>l'2. 

'  If  IIoro(l(»(iis  hiul  not  liappeiuMl.  in  spv^kiiit;  of  tho  desertion  to  the  Greek  side 
af  a  Tenian  vessel  before  the  battle  of  Salaniis  vviii.  S'i),  to  notice  the  inscription  of 
the  Tenians  ui)on  tlie  Delphic  trijiotl  on  that  account,  it  inij;ht  have  been  doubtful 
whether  ho.  had  seen,  or  notici-d,  that  most  injpoitant  nionuinent.  In  his  direct 
account  of  the  dedicatiou  of  the  tripod  (ix.  i>\)  he  says  nothing  of  its  having  borne 
any  inscription. 

"  As  Delplii  (i.  11,  10,  2:.,  kc),  Dodona  (ii.  i>2),  AKt  (viii.  27),  Ttenarum  (i.  24), 
Apollo  Ismenius  at  Thebes  (i.  .')2 ;  v.  r>«i),  Juno  at  Samos  (ii.  is2  ;  iii.  t»o),  Diana  at 
Ephesus  (i.  *.)2),  Venus  at  Cvi-ono  (ii.  181),  Erechtheus  at  Athens  (viii.  55;  comp.  v, 
77),  Apollo  at  Thornax  (i.  OU),  &c. 
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that  they  should  have  been  unknown  to  him,  or  when  known 
have  failed  to  attract  his  attention  ;  and  we  might  therefore  con- 
clude, even  without  any  evidence  direct  or  indirect,  that  he  must 
have  made  use  of  them  to  some  extent.  As  the  case  stands,  we 
may  go  a  step  further,  and  regard  it  as  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  in  tracing  the  royal  descent  of  the  Spartan  kings 
to  Hercules,*  Herodotus  followed  the  authority  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian anagraphs;  and  if  so,  we  may  perhaps  refer  to  the  same 
source  his  general  notions  of  Greek  chronology.* 

The  foreign  countries  whose  history  Herodotus  embraced  in 
his  general  scheme,  present  in  regard  to  their  monumental  rec- 
ords all  possible  varieties,  from  entire  defect  to  the  most  copious 
abundance.  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  Persia,  the  most  important 
of  them,  possessed  in  their  inscriptions  upon  rocks,  temples, 
palaces,  papyrus-rolls,  bricks,  and  cylinders,  a  series  of  contem- 
porary documents,  extending,  in  the  case  of  the  last-mentioned, 
to  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy,  and  in  the  other  two  going 
back  to  a  far  higher  actual  date,  though  not  to  a  period  so  early 
in  the  lives  of  the  nations.  The  recent  discoveries  in  Mesopota- 
mia, which  have  so  completely  authenticated  the  historical 
scheme  of  Berosus  both  in  its  outline  and  its  details,*  prove  that 
to  the  Babylonians  the  history  of  their  country  as  written  upon 
its  monuments  was  open,  and  could  be  traced  back  with  accu- 
racy for  2000  years  before  it  merged  into  mere  myth  and  fable. 
In  Egypt  a  still  earlier  date  is  said  to  have  been  reached,  and — 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  historical  character  of  the  more 
ancient  kings — at  least  from  the  time  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty, 
which  is  anterior  to  the  Exodus  of  the  Jews,  the  monuments 
contained  contemporary  records  of  the  several  monarchs,  and 
abundant  materials  for  an  exact  and  copious  history.^  In  Persia, 
which,  on  starting  into  life,  succeeded  to  the  inheritance  of  Assy- 
rian and  Babylonian  civilization,  writing  seems  to  have  been  in 
use  from  the  first,  and  the  sculptured  memorials,  which   still 

•  Herod.  Tii.  204;  viii.  131. 

•  It  is  evident  that  Herodotus  did  not  obtain  his  dates  for  the  times  of  Hercules 
and  of  the  Trojan  war  from  a  mere  computation  by  generatioiie  ;  for  the  21  genera- 
tions from  Leonidas  to  Hercules  (vii.  204),  reckoned  according  to  his  own  estimate 
of  three  generations  to  the  century  (ii.  142),  would  give  for  the  time  of  the  hero 
little  more  than  700  years  before  Herodotus,  instead  of  900,  which  is  his  calculation 
(ii,  145).  He  must  therefore  have  possessed  some  more  definite  chronological  ba««i3, 
which  may  have  been  furnished  by  the  Spartan  registers,  if  (as  0.  Muller  conjec- 
tures. Dor.  vol.  i.  p.  150)  they  contained  not  merely  the  names  of  the  kings,  but  the 
length  of  their  reigns. 

•  See  the  Essays  on  Babylonian   and  Assyrian  History,  appended  to  book  I 
lays  vi.  and  vii. 

'  See  the  Historical  Notice  of  Kgypt  in  the  Appendix  to  book  ii. 
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exist,  of  Cyrus,  Darius,  and  Xerxes  are  evidences  of  tjie  fact 
witnessed  by  Herodotus  in  several  places,^  that  monumental  rec- 
ords were  in  common  use  under  the  early  Achaemenian  kings. 
These  seem  to  have  consisted  not  only  of  grand  public  inscrip- 
tions upon  pillars,  rocks,  tombs,  and  palaces,*  but  also  of  more 
private  and  more  copious  documents,  presei-ved  in  the  treasuries 
of  the  empire,  at  Babylon,  Susa,  Ecbatana,  &c.,'  and  written 
upon  skins  or  parchment,^  which  contained  a  variety  of  details 
concerning  the  court  and  empire,  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the 
historian.'  In  Scythia,  on  the  other  hand,  and  among  the  rude 
tribes  who  inhabited  Ijforthem  Africa,  writing  of  any  kind  was 
probably  unknown,  and  the  traditions  of  the  natives  were  alto- 
gether destitute  of  confirmation  from  monumental  sources.  Other 
nations  occupied  an  intermediate  position  between  these  extremes 
of  abundance  and  want.     Media  from  the  time  of  Cyaxares,* 

*  Book  iii.  136 ;  book  iv.  cbs.  87  and  01 ;  book  vii.  ch.  100 ;  book  viii.  ch.  90. 

'  Rock  inscriptions  of  Darius  remain  at  Bchiatun  and  ut  Elwand,  near  Hamadan ; 
similar  memorials  of  Xerxes  arc  found  at  Elwund,  and  at  Van  in  Armenia.  The 
tomb  of  Darius  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam  has  one  perfect  and  one  imperfect  inscription — 
neither  however,  apparently,  that  recorded  by  Strabo  (xv.  p.  1036).  The  tomb  of 
Cyrus  had  an  inscription,  as  we  learn  both  from  Strabo  (1.  b.  c.)  and  Arrian  (vi.  29; 
see  note  on  book  i.  ch.  214),  and  the  urea  which  enclosed  it  is  still  marked  by  pillars 
on  which  we  read  the  words,  "I  am  Cyrus  the  king — the  Achapmenian."  The  great 
palace  at  Porsepolis  contains  no  fewer  than  four  inscriptions  of  Darius  and  four  ol 
Xerxes,  as  well  as  others  belonging  to  later  kings.  Pillar  inscriptions  are  mentioned 
by  Uerodotiis  (iv.  87  and  tU),  but  their  more  perishable  nature  has  caused  them 
generally  to  disappear. 

•  Si»e  Ezra,  v.  17  ;  vi.  1-2.  These  records  or  chronicles  are  frequently  mentioned 
by  the  Jewish  historians.  See,  besides  the  above  passages,  Ezra  iv.  15,  19;  Esther 
ii.  23 ;  vi.  1 ;  Apoc.  Esdr.  vi.  23. 

'  Aupdfpal  BaaiKiKal  is  the  name  under  which  Ctesiaa  spoke  of  thcra  (ap.  Died. 
Sic.  ii.  32).  He  says  they  contained  a  regular  digest  of  the  ancient  Persian  history 
(rcky  ira\aias  irpei^ety  avvTtTayfxfyui),  and  that  the  keeping  of  them  was  enforced 
by  law. 

*  Among  the  contents  of  the  Royal  Chronicles  may  be  confidently  enumerated 
all  decrees  made  by  any  king  (Ezr.  v.  17  ;  vi.  2-3),  all  signal  services  of  any  sub- 
ject (Esth.  vi.  1-2;  comp.  Ilerod.  viii.  85  and  90),  catalogues  of  the  troops  brought 
into  the  field  on  great  occasions  (Iferod.  vii.  100),  statements  of  the  amount  of 
revenue  to  be  drawn  from  each  of  the  provinces  (comp.  Ilerod.  iii.  90-94),  kc. 
Heeren  (As.  Nat.  i.  p.  86)  supposes,  that  "  all  the  king's  words  and  actions  "  were 
placed  upon  record,  and  calls  the  Chronicles  "  Diaries,"  but  this  view  is  not  supported 
by  his  authorities.  The  royal  scribes  {ypafjLfiarKrrai)  seem  certainly  to  have  been  in 
constant  attendance  upon  the  king  (see,  besides  Herod,  vii.  10(),  and  viii.  90,  Esther 
iii.  12,  and  viii.  «)),  ami  were  ready  to  record  any  remarkable  occurrence,  but  it  is 
not  probable  that  they  were  boiuid  to  enter  the  events  of  each  day. 

•  No  strictly  Median  records  have  come  down  to  \is,  nor  have  we  positive  proot 
of  any  acquaintance  on  the*  part  of  the  Medes  with  Utters.  The  ancient  portions 
of  the  Zendavesta,  w  hich  belonged  to  them  in  c(»minon  with  other  nations  of  the 
Arian  stock,  were  certainly  handed  down  by  memory.  But  it  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed that  after  the  conquest  of  Assyria  by  Cyaxares,  the  M«'des  would  remain 
tvithout  an  alphabet.  Probably  the  Persian  al])habet  is  that  framed  by  the  Arian 
Medes  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  Assyrians.  The  Persians  would  naturallj 
adopt  it  from  them  on  their  lonquest  of  Media. 
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Lydia/  Phrygia,^  and  the  kingdoms  of  Western  Asia  generally,' 
were  undoubtedly  acquainted  with  letters  ;  but  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  they  w^ere  in  possession  of  any  very  ancient 
or  very  important  written  records.  Monumental  remains  of  an 
early  date  in  these  countries  are  either  entirely  deficient,  or  at 
best  extremely  scanty,  and  such  of  them  as  possessed  a  native 
literature  betrayed,  by  the  absurdity  and  mythic  character  of 
their  annals,  a  lamentable  want  of  authentic  materials  for  their 
early  history.*  Our  chief  inquiry  in  the  present  place  will  there- 
fore be  how  far  Herodotus,  or  those  from  whom  he  derived  his 
information,  may  be  presumed  to  have  had  access  to  the  monu- 
mental stores  which  existed  in  such  abundance  in  Egypt,  Baby- 
lon, and  in  various  parts  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  from  which, 
in  two  cases  out  of  the  three,  authentic  histories  were  actually 
composed  more  than  a  century  later  by  natives  of  the  countries 
in  question.* 

With  regard  to  Egypt,  Herodotus  has  distinctly  stated  that^^ 
his  informants  were  the  priests.®  The  sacerdotal  body  attached 
to  the  service  of  the  temple  of  Phtha  at  Memphis  furnished  him 
with  the  bulk  of  his  early  Egyptian  history  ;  and  he  was  further 
at  the  pains  to  test  the  accounts  which  he  received  from  this 
quarter  by  seeking  information  on  the  same  points  from  the 
priests  of  Amun  at  Thebes,  and  of  Ra  at  Heliopolis.  It  may 
perhaps  be  questioned  whether  he  obtained  access  to  the  eccle- 
siastics of  the  highest  rank  and  greatest  learning  in  Egypt,  or 
only  to  certain  subordinates  and  underlings  ;  but  even  in  the 
latter  case  he  would  draw  his  narrative  from  persons  to  whom 

'  No  Lydian  iuscriptions  have  been  as  yet  discovered,  though  the  tomb  of 
Alyattes,  which  had  inscriptions  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (i.  93),  has  been  carefully 
explored  (see  note  *  to  book  i.  ch.  93).  The  Lydians,  however,  are  likely  to  have 
used  letters  at  least  as  early  as  the  Asiatic  Greeks. 

*  Several  Phrygian  inscriptions,  chiefly  epitaphs,  have  been  discovered  in  the 
coantry.  They  are  all  probably  more  ancient  than  the  Persian  conquest  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  only  one  of  much  importance  is  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  king 
Midas  at  Doganlu.    (See  note  *  on  book  i.  ch.  14,  and  compare  Essay  XI.) 

■  As  Lycia,  Cilicla,  and  Armenia.  The  Lycian  writing  appears  on  coins-  and 
inscriptions,  which  arc  abundant,  but  which  seem  to  be  none  earlier  than  the  time 
of  CroBSUH  (Fellow8*8  Lycian  Coins ;  Chrouolog.  Table).  Cilician  writing  is  found  on 
coins  only.  Armenia  has  some  important  rock  inscriptions.  They  are  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Van,  and  belong  to  a  dynasty  of  native  kings,  who  appear  to 
have  reigned  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  b.  c.  (See  Col.  Rawliuson's 
Commentarj  on  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  p.  75.) 

*  The  fragments  of  Xanthus  Lydus  prove  the  Lydian  annals  to  have  run  up  into 
fnyth  at  a  time  not  much  preceding  Gyges.  The  Armenian  histories  of  Moses  of 
Cbor^n6  and  others,  are  yet  more  completely  fabulous. 

*  By  Manetbo  the  Sebcnnyte,  and  Berosus  the  Babylonian,  both  contemporariei 
of  Alexander. 

*  Herod.  iL  3,  39,  118,  136,  142,  kc. 
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the  moniimonta]  history  of  their  country  was  open,  for  this  history 
was  recorded  without  concealment  upon  the  temples  and  other 
public  edifices.  What  prevented  his  Egyptian  history  from  hav- 
ing a  gi-eater  character  of  authenticity  was,  not  the  ignorance, 
]  but  the  dishonesty  of  his  informants,  who  purposely  exaggerated 
the  glories  of  their  nation,  and  concealed  its  disgraces  and  defeats. 
It  is  perhaps  on  the  whole  more  likely  that  he  had  his  historical 
information  from  the  highest  than  from  any  inferior  quarter.  His 
own  rank  and  station,  the  circumstances  under  which  he  visited 
Egypt,''  his  entire  satisfaction  with  his  information,*  and  the 
harmony  which  he  found  in  the  accounts  given  him  in  remote 
places,^  all  seem  to  favour  the  supposition  that  he  obtained  ac- 
cess to  the  chief  persons  in  the  Egyptian  hierarchy,  who  however 
took  advantage  of  his  simplicity  and  ignorance  of  the  language, 
whether  spoken  or  written,'  to  impose  upon  him  such  a  history 
of  their  country  as  they  wished  to  pass  current  among  the  Greeks. 
Accordingly  they  magnified  their  antiquity  beyond  even  their 
own  notions  of  it,*  reading  him  long  lists  of  monarchs  whom 
they  represented  as  consecutive,  whereas  they  knew  them  to  have 
been  often  contemporary.  They  concealed  from  him  altogether 
the  dark  ])oriod  in  their  history — the  time  of  their  oppression 
under  the  Hyksos,  or  she])herd-kings — of  which  he  obtained  but 
a  single  dim  and  indistinct  glimpse,^  not  furnished  him  appar- 

^  Supra,  p.  1 0. 

"  IlcrodofurJ  calls  his  informants  throughout  "  Mt*  priests" — not  "certain 
priests."  It  belongs  to  his  simplicity  to  use  no  exaggcnition  in  such  a  matter. 
Again,  he  goes  to  Heliopolis  because  the  priests  there  were  A 17 utttIw v  \oyiu- 
T  ar  0  1.  anil  receives  information  from  those  whom  he  so  characterises  (ii.  3). 

"  See  ii.  4.  wSe  I^Ktyov  dfioKoyfovrts  (T<p'nTi.  As  ihi.-i  harmony  was  not  the 
natural  agreement  of  truth,  it  could  only  be  the  artilicial  agreement  of  concerted 
falsehood.  The  priests  of  Menifdiis  nnist  have  prepared  their  brethren  of  Thebes 
and  Heliopolis  for  the  inquiries  of  the  curious  Greek,  and  have  instructed  them  as 
to  the  answers  which  they  should  give.  Such  communications  would  most  naturally 
take  place  between  the  leading  membei*s  of  the  sacerdotal  colleges. 

'  That  Herodotus  did  not  understand  the  written  character,  is  evident  from  his 
mentioning  that  the  inscription  on  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  was  translated  to  him  by 
his  interpreter  (ii.  Vlh).  His  ignorance  of  the  spoken  language  appears  from  his 
mistranslations  of  particular  words,  ft«  of  Piromis,  which  he  renders  '*  gentleman  " 
{KaKhs  Kayab6s\  whereas  it  meant  sim])ly  "man"  or  "  human  being." 

'  Sec  Herod,  ii.  InO  and  1 1*2-3.  Jiy  representing  their  priests  as  equally  numer- 
ous with  their  kings,  and  declaring  the  ])riesihood  10  have  descended  in  the  direct 
line  from  father  to  son,  the  Mem])hite  informants  of  Herodotus  gave  him  the  notion 
that  a  settled  monarchy  had  endured  in  Kgypt  for  above  ll,(HMi  years.  Their  own 
records,  even  making  no  allowance  for  contemporary  kings  or  dynasties,  gave  a 
total  of  little  more  than  5(»n()  years;  an<l  (according  to  Syncellus)  Manrtho,  making 
some  allowance  on  both  scores,  reduced  the  time  between  Menes  and  Herodotus  to 
less  than  :i50t>  years. 

*  In  the  tradition.  notic<'d  in  book  ii.  eh.  1*28,  that  the  pyramids  were  the  work 
of  "the  nhephcrd  Phililion"  (>ee  note  ad  loc).  This  tradition,  which  conflicted  with 
the  account  received  from  the  priests,  is  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to  "  the  Egyptians." 
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ently  by  the  priests,  but  by  the  memory  of  the  people.  They 
knowingly  falsified  their  monuments  by  assigning  a  late  date 
to  the  pyramid-kings/  whom  they  disliked,  by  which  they  flat- 
tered themselves  that  they  degraded  them.  They  distorted  the 
true  narrative  of  Sennacherib's  miraculous  discomfiture,  and 
made  it  tend  to  the  glorification  of  one  of  their  own  body.' 
They  succeeded  in  concealing  all  other  invasions  of  their  territory 
by  the  kings  of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  even  when  suhsequeut 
to  the  settlement  of  the  Greeks  in  their  country.'  Again,  they 
were  willing,  in  order  to  flatter  their  Greek  allies,  to  bend  their 
history  into  accordance  with  the  mythology  of  the  Hellenic  race, 
and  submitted  even  to  manufacture  a  monarch  for  the  express 
purpose  of  accommodating  their  inquisitive  friends.^  Thus  in  spite 
of  the  abundance  of  monumental  records  from  which  the  Egyp- 
tian informants  of  our  author  had  it  in  their  power  to  draw,  his 
Egyptian  history  is  full  of  error,  because  they  intentionally  gar- 
bled and  falsified  their  own  annals,  while  he,  from  his  ignorance 
of  their  language,  was  unable  to  detect  the  imposture.^  Still, 
where  national  vanity  or  other  special  causes  did  not  interfere, 
the  history  will  be  found  to  be  fairly  authentic.  The  kings 
themselves  appear,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,'  in  the  lists 
of  Manetho,  and  upon  the  monuments  ;  tlie  chronological  order 
of  their  reigns  is  preserved  with  a  single  dislocation  ;'  the  periods 
of  prosperity  and  oppression  are  truly  marked  ;^  the  great  works 
are  assigned  for  the  most  part  to  their  real  authors  ;  even  the 
extravagance  of  the  chronology  is  not  without  a  historic  basis, 

•  Herod,  ii.  124-9.  The  priests  seem  to  have  placed  the  pyramid-kin{2:8 — who 
really  intervened  between  Menes  and  Nitocris — as  late  as  they  could  venture  to  do 
without  incurring  a  great  risk  of  detection.  As  a  remarkable  inscription  of  Asychis 
(Herod,  ii.  136)  made  express  mention  of  the  stone  pyramids,  it  would  have  been 
rash  to  state  that  their  builders  lived  later  than  that  monarch. 

•  Sethos  (Uerod.  ii.  141).  ^ 

•  As  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  reign  of  Apries  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  x.  10; 
Bcros.  Fr.  14;  compare  Jerem.  xlvi.  25-6;  Ezek.  xxix.  19;  xxx.  24-5).  Several 
of  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  besides  Sennacherib,  attacked  or  received  tribute  from 
Egypt,  as  Shalmanu-bara  (the  black  obelisk  king)  and  Sargon. 

^  Proteus,  a  name  which  bears  no  resemblance  to  any  of  those  in  Manetho's  lists. 

•  It  may  be  doubted  whether  even  the  interpreters  could  read  the  hieroglyphics. 
Most  probably  they  only  understood  the  demotic  character. 

•  Proteus,  Anysis,  and  Sethos  are  the  only  monarchs  whose  names  cannot  be 
recognised  among  Manetho^s  kings.  One  of  these  (Anysis)  can  be  otherwise  identi- 
fied.    He  is  certainly  Bocchoris. 

•  That  of  the  Pyramid-Kings.     See  note  *  above. 

•  The  glory  of  the  Ramesside  dynasties  (19th  and  20th  of  Manetho)  is  distinctly 
indicated  by  the  expeditions  of  Sesostris  and  the  wealth  of  Rhampsinitus.  The  suf- 
ferings at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  seem  to  be  mythically  expressed  by  the  blindness 
of  Phero.  The  oppression  endured  under  the  pyramid  builders  is  undoubtedly  a  fact. 
The  decline  of  the  empire  under  the  Tauite  kings  is  marked  by  the  general  poverty 
in  the  reign  of  Asychis. 

Vol.  I.  —4 
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marking  as  it  does  the  fact,  confirmed  by  Manetho,  that  the 
Egyptians  could  produce  a  catalogue  of  several  hundred  persons 
who  had  borne  the  title  of  king  in  their  country  between  Menes 
and  the  Kamesside  monarchs.^  Hence,  when  the  monuments 
are  silent,  and  the  statements  of  Herodotus  are  not  incompatible 
with  those  of  Manetho,  they  possess  considerable  weight,  and 
may  fairly  be  accepted  as  having  at  least  a  basis  of  truth. 
They  come  from  persons  who  had  means  of  knowing  the  real 
history  of  their  country,  and  who  did  not  falsify  it  wantonly  or 
unless  to  serve  a  purpose  ;  they  may  therefore  be  taken  to  be 
correct  in  their  general  outline  except  where  they  subserve 
national  vanity  or  have  otherwise  a  suspicious  appearance.  On 
these  grounds  the  reign  of  Sethos  in  some  part  of  Egypt,  and 
the  dodecarchy,  for  wliich  Herodotus  is  the  sole  authority,  may 
perhaps  be  entitled  to  rank  uf  historic  facts,  though  unconfirm- 
ed by  other  writers. 

In  Babylon  Herodotus  appears  to  have  obtained  some  of  his 
information  from  the  Chalda^ans  attach'^d  U)  the  temple  of  Belus,* 
who  were  persons  to  whom  the  real  history  of  their  native  land 
must  undoubtedly  have  been  familiar.  It  is  however  very  doubt- 
ful whether  he  derived  much  of  his  information  from  this 
quarter.^  His  Babylonian  history  may  be  said  to  be  correct  in 
outline,®  and  tolerably  exact  in  certain  important  particulars/ 
Still  it  contains  some  most  remarkable  mistakes,®  which  seem  to 

•  Manotho  has  between  four  and  five  hundred  kings  during  this  intervaL  With 
a  deduction  on  account  of  two  peculiarly  suspicious  cases  (Dyn.  7.  70  kings,  in  70 
days ;  and  Dyn.  17.  43  kings,  shepherds,  and  A'\  kings,  Thebans),  the  number  re- 
maining is  364,  a  near  approach  to  the  330  of  Herodotus. 

•  S<-c  Herod,  i.  181,  ftuhjin.  and  183. 

•  The  only  information  expres<?ly  ascribed  to  the  Chaldaeans  consists  of  details 
respecting  the  temple  of  Belus.  Herodotus  does  not  say  whence  he  derived  his  his- 
torical materials. 

•  Carr>ingback  Babvlonian  historv  for  some  seven  hundred  years,  he  noticed, 
in  the  first  place,  two  periods;  one — the  first — during  which  it  was  under  Assyria^ 
yet  hatl  sovereigns  of  its  own,  like  Semiramis  (i.  184);  the  other,  during  which  it 
was  in<lcpendcnt  (i.  10r>,  178).  The  period  of  independence  he  knew  to  be  little 
more  than  two  generations  (compare  i.  74  and  188); — that  of  subjection  he  was 
aware  exceeded  six  centuries.  This  latter  he  also  divided  (as  Berosus  docs)  into 
two  portions,  a  longer,  antl  a  shorter  one;  while  Assyria  was  a  great  empire,  and 
while  she  was  only  a  powerful  kingdom.  This  division  appears  to  correspond  to  the 
UpjK^r  and  Lower  Assyrian  dynasties  of  Berosus. 

'  As  in  the  duration  of  the  first  Assyrian  dynasty — where  his  520  years  (i.  95) 
manifestly  represent  the  (more  exact)  5*20  years  of  lierosus  (ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  Can. 
pars.  I.  cap.  iv.);  in  the  commencement  of  the  independence  on  the  destruction  of 
Nineveh  \\.  ITS);  in  the  name  of  the  last  king  (Labynetus  =  Nabu-nit),  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  capture  of  Babylon  (i.  191)  ;  in  the  time  of  Semiramis  (i.  184),  &c. 

•  Particularly  the  following: — 1.  That  Labynetus  {Xabunit)  was  the  son  of  a 
former  king,  and  of  a  queen  (Nitocris) ;  2.  That  he  immediately  succeeded  the  lat- 
ter ;  3.  That  the  Babylonian  monarch,  contemporary  with  Cyaxares,  was  also  named 
Labynetus;  4.  That  he  was  the  father  of  the  last  ki.Mg;  and  5.  That  queens  ever 
fulcd  at  Bubvlon  in  their  own  name. 
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show  either  that  the  persons  from  whom  he  derived  his  materials 
were  not  well  versed  in  their  country's  annals,  or  that  he  misunder^ 
stood  their  communications.  The  mistakes  in  question,  it  is 
worthy  of  special  remark,  unlike  those  which  disfigure  his  Egyp- 
tian history,  occur  in  the  most  recent  portion  of  the  narrative, 
where  conscious  falsification  would  have  been  most  easy  of 
detection,  and  therefore  least  likely  to  be  adventured  on.  It 
seems  probable  that  Herodotus  paid  but  a  single  hasty  visit  to 
the  Mesopotamian  capital,  and  when  there  he  may  have  found 
a  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  qualified  interpreter.'  He  would  also, 
as  a  Greek,  be  destitute  of  any  particular  claim  on  the  attention 
of  the  Babylonian  savans,  and  he  would  therefore  naturally 
be  left  to  pick  up  the  bulk  of  his  information  from  those  who 
made  a  living  by  showing  the  town  and  its  remarkable  buildings 
to  strangers.  The  quality  of  the  historical  information  possess- 
ed by  such  informants  may  be  judged  by  the  reader's  experience 
of  this  class  of  persons  at  the  present  day.  Herodotus  no  doubt 
endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  a  more  learned  circle,  but  the 
Babylonians  of  the  time  would  have  been  destitute  of  any  of 
those  motives,  whether  of  gratitude  or  of  self-interest,  which  in- 
duced the  Egyptian  priests  to  lay  aside  their  reserve,  and 
consent  to  grattfy  the  curiosity  of  their  Greek  auxiliaries.  It 
must  be  confessed,  at  any  rate,  that  in  the  Babylonian  history  of 
our  author  we  find  but  few  traces  of  that  exact  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  their  past  condition  which  the  Chaldaean  priest- 
caste  certainly  possessed,  and  which  enabled  Berosus,  more  than 
a  century  later,  to  produce  a  narrative  extending  over  a  space 
of  above  fifteen  hundred  years,  which  has  been  lately  confirmed 
in  numerous  instances  by  contemporary  documents,  and  which 
appears  to  have  been  most  completely  authentic. 

The  Persian  informants  of  Herodotus  seem  to  have  consisted 
of  the  soldiers  and  officials  of  various  ranks,  with  whom  he  ne- 
cessarily came  in  contact  at  Sardis  and  other  places,  where  strong 
bodies  of  the  dominant  people  were  maintained  constantly.  He 
was  bom  and  bred  up  a  Persian  subject ;  and  though  in  his  own 
city  Persians  might  be  rare  visitants,  everywhere  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Grecian  states  they  formed  the  official  class,  and  in 

•  The  Greek  refugees  in  Persia  would  study  Persian,  the  official  language,  rather 
Chan  any  other.  The  Chaldieans  on  the  other  hand  would  speak  the  Semitic  dialect 
of  the  inscriptionfl,  and  understand  the  ancient  Scjthic  language  of  their  country, 
but  would  have  little  knowledge  of  Persian.  The  communications  between  Herodo- 
tus and  the  Chaldiean  priests  would  be  much  like  those  which  take  place  now-a-days 
between  inquisitive  European  travellers  and  grave  Pekin  Mandarins,  through  the 
ifltervention  of  some  foreign  settler  at  Canton,  who  has  picked  up  a  slight  smatte^ 
ing  of  the  colloquial  ^lect. 
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the  great  towns  they  were  even  a  considerable  section  of  the 
population.^  This  would  be  the  case  not  only  in  Asia  Minor, 
but  still  more  in  Babylon  and  Susa,  where  the  court  passed  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year — both  which  cities  Herodotus  seems 
to  have  visited.'*  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  ever  set 
foot  in  Persia  Proper,  or  was  in  a  country  where  the  Arian  ele- 
ment preponderated.  Hence  his  mistakes  with  regard  to  the 
Persian  religion,^  which  he  confounded  with  the  Scythic  worship 
of  Susiana,  Armenia,  and  Cappadocia.  Still  he  would  enjoy 
abundant  opportunities  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the 
views  entertained  on  the  subject  of  their  previous  history  by  the 
Persians  themselves — from  his  ready  access  to  them  in  his  earlier 
years,  from  the  number  of  Greeks  who  understood  their  language, 
and,  above  all,  from  the  existence  of  native  historians  to  whose 
works  he  had  access.*  The  Persians,  from  the  date  of  their  con- 
quest of  the  Medes,  possessed  (as  has  been  already  shown^)  a 
variety  of  authentic  documents,  increasing  in  number  and  copi- 
ousness with  the  descent  to  more  recent  times,  and  capable  of 
serving  as  a  solid  basis  for  history.  Moreover,  their  entire  an- 
nals at  the  time  when  Herodotus  wrote  were  comprised  within  a 
space  of  little  more  than  a  century — about  the  same  distance 
which  separates  the  Englishman  of  the  present  day  from  the 
rebellion  of  1745 — a  period  for  which  even  oral  tradition  is  a 
tolerably  safe  guide.  We  might  have  expected  under  these  cir- 
cumstances a  more  purely  historic  narrative  of  the  events  in 
question,  and  a  greater  correctness,  if  not  a  greater  amplitude  of 
detail,*^  than  the  work  of  Herodotus  is  found  in  fact  to  supply. 

^  Sec  Herod,  v.  100-1 ;  vi.  4  and  20. 

^  The  visit  of  Herodotus  to  Babylon,  although  doubted  by  some,  is  (I  think)  cer- 
tain,  not  merely  from  the  minuteness  of  his  descriptions  (i.  178-1 8;J),  but  from  sev- 
eral little  touches;  e.  g.  1.  The  expression  in  ch.  183,  "as  the  Chaldaeans  «aid"  (&f 
i\tyoy  oiXaXhaioi\  which  can  only  mean  "as  they  told  me  wA<;n  I wiM  thereJ'^  2. 
The  remark  in  the  same  chapter  with  regard  to  the  colossal  statue  of  Bel,  made  of 
solid  gold  (comp.  Dan.  iii.  1),  which  once  stood  in  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  great 
temple  of  Bolus — "  J  did  not  see  it  "  (iytv  fiiv  mv  ovk  flJioy)^  which  has  no  force  nor 
fitness  except  in  contrjist  to  the  other  things  previously  described,  which  he  must 
mean  to  say  that  he  did  sec ;  and  8.  The  statement  in  ch.  193,  that  he  refrained 
irom  mentioning  the  size  of  the  millet  and  sesame  plants,  because  he  knew  tha^ 
thoite  who  had  not  visited  the  country/  would  not  believe  what  he  had  previously  re- 
lated of  the  produce.  The  vi>it  to  Susa  rests  mainly  on  vi.  119;  it  receives,  how-, 
ever,  some  confirmation  from  the  account  of  the  royal  road  as  far  as  that  capital 
in  V.  62. 

*  See  the  Essay  "On  the  Religion  of  the  Ancient  IVrsians." 

*  See  especially  book  i.  ch.  1 ;  and  conipaic  i.  i«'>,  and  211  nubjiii.  See  also  p.  40 
jf  this  chapter. 

*  Supra,  p.  45. 

*  The  early  history  of  Cyru.s  in  Herodotus  is  purely  romance — his  treatment  of 
Croesus,  and  the  manner  of  his  own  death,  Hcem  to  be  fabulous  ; — in  the  history  of 
Cumbyses  and  of  the  Pseudo-Smerdis  are  several  important  errors; — the  debate 
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The  deficiency  is  traceable  to  two  causes.  Among  the  Persians,,^ 
then  as  now,  the  critical  judgment  was  far  less  developed  than  the 
imagination,  and  their  historians,  or  rather  chroniclers  (Xoyioi^, 
delighted  to  diversify  with  all  manner  of  romantic  circumstances  ^ 
the  history  of  their  earlier  kings.  This  was  especially  the  case 
with  Cyrus,  the  hero-founder  of  the  empire,  whose  adventures 
were  narrated  with  vast  exaggeration  and  immense  variety.^  He- 
rodotus too  was  by  natural  temperament  inclined  to  look  with  ^ 
fevour  on  the  poetical  and  the  marvellous,  and  where  he  had  to 
choose  between  a  number  of  conflicting  stories  would  be  disposed 
to  reject  the  prosaic  and  commonplace  for  the  romantic  and  ex- 
traordinary. Thus  he  may  often  have  accepted  an  account  which 
to  modems  seems  palpably  untrue  when  the  authentic  version  of 
the  story  came  actually  under  his  cognisance.  In  other  cases  he 
may  have  pieced  together  the  sober  relations  of  writers  who  drew 
from  the  monuments,  and  the  lively  inventions  of  romancers,  not 
perceiving  the  superiority  of  the  former.*  Thus  his  narrative, 
where  it  can  be  compared  with  the  Persian  monumental  records, 
presents  the  curious  contrast  of  minute  and  exact  agreement  in  ^ 
some  parts  with  broad  and  striking  diversity  in  others — the  di- 
versity being  chiefly  in  those  points  where  there  is  the  most  of 
^phic  colouring  and  highly-wrought  description-T-the  agree- 
ment being  in  names,  dates,  and  the  general  outline  of  the  results 
attained  as  distinguished  from  the  mode  in  which  they  were 
accomplished.*     Unfortunately  a  direct  comparison  of  this  kind 

among  the  conspirators  as  to  the  best  form  of  government,  and  the  story  of  CRbares 
are  most  certainly  fictions;  so  probably  are  the  stories  of  Syloson  and  Zopyrus; — 
the  circumstances  of  the  expedition  of  Darius  against  Scythia  arc  probably  exag- 
eerated.  It  is  not  till  the  time  of  the  Ionian  revolt  that  the  Persian  history  becomes 
rally  trustworthy.  Among  the  omissions  which  most  surprise  us  are  those  of  the 
Sacan  and  Bactrian  wars  of  Cyrus,  the  reduction  of  Phopnicia,  Cyprus,  and  Cilicia 
by  Gambyses ;  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  from  Darius ;  and  his  conquest  of  a  part 
of  India. 

^  As  Herodotus  himself  indicates.     See  i.  95  and  214. 

'  Hence  arise  contradictions,  as  that  in  the  Scythian  war  of  Darius,  where  the 
time  during  which  the  Persians  are  actually  in  the  country,  and  the  time  which  such 
a  march  as  that  assigned  them  must  have  occupied,  are  widely  at  variance.  See 
Qote  to  book  iv.  ch.  133. 

•  The  period  of  Persian  history  for  which  alone  this  comparison  is  at  present  pos- 
sibh,  is  that  intervening  between  the  death  of  Smerdis  and  the  (second)  recovery  of 
Babylon  by  Darius,  where  the  Behistun  inscription  furnishes  a  running  comment 
upon  the  third  book  of  Herodotus.     Here  the  name  of  Smerdis,  his  secret  execu- 
tion by  his  brother,  the  expedition  into  Egypt,  the  bursting  out  of  the  Mugian  revo- 
lution while  he  was  there,  the  death  of  Cambyscs  on  hearing  of  the  revolt,  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  the  crown  for  a  while  by  the  Pseudo-Smerdis,  his  personation  of  the 
•on  of  Cyrus,  the  sudden  arrival  of  Darius,  his  six  companions,  their  names  with  one 
exception,  the  violent  death  of  the  pretender,  the  period  of  trouble  which  followed, 
the  revolt  and  reduction  of  Babylon  within  a  few  years,  are  all  correctly  stated  by 
our  author,  whose  principal  misstatements  are  the  following: — 1.  The  execution  of 
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can  but  rarely  be  made,  owing  to  the  scantiness  of  the  Persian 
recoi*ds  at  present  discovered  ;  but  we  are  justified  in  assuming 
from  the  coincidences  actually  observable,  that  at  least  some  of 
his  authorities  drew  their  histories  from  the  monuments  ;  and  it 
even  seems  as  if  Herodotus  had  himself  had  access  to  certain  of 
the  most  important  of  those  documents  which  were  preserved  in 
the  archives  of  the  empire.  It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  under- 
stand how  this  could  have  been  brought  about,  but  perhaps  it  is 
possible  that  either  at  Babylon  or  at  8usa  he  may  have  obtained 
Greek  transcripts  of  the  record  in  question,  or  copies  may  have 
existed  in  the  satrapial  treasury  of  Sardis,  in  which  case  his 
acquaintance  with  them  would  cease  to  be  surprising.  The  in- 
stances to  which  reference  is  especially  intended  are  the  account 
of  the  satrapies  of  Darius  and  the  revenue  drawn  from  them  in 
the  third  book,  and  the  catalogue  of  the  army  of  Xerxes  in  the 
seventh.  These  are  exactly  such  documents  as  the  royal  archives 
would  contain,  and  they  have  a  character  of  minuteness  and 
completeness  which  makes  it  evident  that  they  are  not  the  mere 
result  of  such  desultory  inquiries  as  Herodotus  might  have  been 
able  to  make  in  the  different  countries  where  he  travelled.  If 
then  these  are  actual  Persian  documents,^  we  may  conclude  that 
the  Persian. history  of  Herodotus,  at  least  from  the  accession  of 
Darius,  is  based  in  the  main  upon  authentic  national  records ; 
and  this  conclusion  is  borne  out  as  well  by  the  general  probability 
of  the  narrative  as  by  its  agreement  in  certain  minute  points  with 
monumental  and  other  evidence.' 

Smerdis  (Bardiua)  after  the  commonccmcnt  of  the  Egyptian  expedition,  which  con- 
nects with  the  story  of  his  drawing  the  Ethiopian  bow  (Herod,  iii.  80 ) ;  2.  The 
attack  of  the  con.^^piratora  upon  the  Magi  in  the  palace  at  Susa^  and  the  struggle 
there  (chs.  76-9);  S.  The  debate  on  the  form  of  governuient,  and  the  question  who 
should  be  king  (chs.  80-7);  4.  The  Median  character  of  the  revolution;  and  5.  The 
whole  story  of  the  mode  in  which  Babylon  was  recovered.  He  also  mistakes  the 
real  name  of  the  Magus,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  Smerdis.  The  full  value 
and  extent  of  our  author's  correctness  is  best  estimated  by  contrast  with  the  writer 
who,  having  had  every  opportunity  of  gaining  exact  information,  professed  to  cor- 
rect the  errors  of  one  whom  he  did  not  scruple  to  call  "a  lying  chronicler "(ap. 
Phot.  Bibl.  Cod.  lxxii.  ad  init.).  Ctesias  names  the  brother  of  Cambyses,  Tan- 
yoxarces ;  does  not  allow  that  Cambyses  went  into  Kgypt ;  makes  him  die  at  Bab- 
ylon of  an  accidental  hurt  which  he  bad  given  himself;  places  the  Magian  revolution 
after  his  death;  corrupts  the  names  of  two  out  of  the  six  conspirators,  and  entirely 
changes  the  names  of  the  other  four ;  follows  Herodotus  in  his  account  of  the  death 
of  the  Mugus  and  of  the  mode  in  which  Darius  became  king;  gives  the  name  of  the 
Magus  as  Sphendadates ;  and  regards  the  whole  struggle  as  one  purely  personal. 
On  one  point  only  does  Ctesias  improve  upon  his  predecessor — in  denying  that  the 
Zopyrus  story  belongs  to  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Darius.  Even  here,  however, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  referring  it  to  the  capture  by  Xerxes,  he  does  not 
teplacc  one  fuble  by  another. 

*  See  Heeren's  As.  Nat.  vol.  i.  pp.  07  and  441.  E.  T. 

*  The  length  of  the  reign  of  Cambyses  is  confirmed  by  the  Canon  of  Ptolemv-* 
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It  results  from  this  entire  review  that  in  all  the  countrien 
with  which  the  history  of  Herodotus  was  at  all  vitally  concerned 
there  existed  monumental  records,  accessible  to  himself  or  his 
informants,  of  an  authentic  and  trustworthy  character.*  These 
were  of  course  less  plentiful  for  the  earlier  times,  and  in  Greece 
especially  such  records  were  but  scanty;  enough  however  existed 
everywhei-e  to  serve  as  a  considerable  check  upon  the  wanderings 
of  mere  oral  tradition,  and  prevent  it  for  the  most  part  from 
straying  very  far  from  the  truth.  These  documents  were  in  the 
case  of  foreign  countries  sealed  books  to  Herodotus,  who  had  no 
power  of  reading  any  language  but  his  own  ;*  his  informants, 
however,  were  acquainted  with  them,  and  thus  a  great  portion 
of  their  contents  found  their  way  into  his  pages.  Occasionally 
be  was  able  to  obtain  an  entire  state-paper,  and  to  transfer  it 
bodily  into  his  work  ;  but  more  commonly  he  drew  his  informa- 
tion from  men,  thus  deriving  his  knowledge  of  the  more  ancient 
times  at  second-hand.  Conscious  of  his  absolute  dependence  in 
such  cases  on  the  truthfulness  of  his  authorities,  he  endeavoured 
everywhere  to  derive  his  information  from  those  best  skilled  in 
the  history  of  their  native  land,*  but  here  he  was  met  by  many 
difficulties — some  received  his  advances  coldly,  others  wilfully '^ 
misled  him — a  few  made  him  welcome  to  their  stores,  but  in 
those  stores  the  historical  and  the  romantic  were  so  blended  to- 
gether, that  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  disentangle  them.  The 
consequence  is  that  in  the  portion  of  his  history  which  has  refer- 
ence to  foreign  countries  and  to  more  ancient  times,  the  most 
valuable  truths  and  the  merest  fables  lie  often  side  by  side.    He 

the  fact  that  Darius  became  king  in  his  fathcr^s  lifetime  (iii.  72),  by  the  Bchistun  in- 
Bcriptiou — the  revolt  of  the  Medea  from  Darius  (i.  130),  by  the  same  document — the 
cooqaest  of  India  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  by  a  comparison  of  the  list  of  provinces  in 
the  inscriptions  of  Behistun  and  Persepolis — the  Scythian  expedition  by  the  tomb- 
inscription  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam — the  length  of  Darius's  reign  by  the  Canon,  and  by 
Manetho.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Ctesias  misstates  the  length  both  of  this  and 
the  preceding  reign,  assigning  to  Cambyscs  18  years,  and  to  Darius  31  (Persic.  £xc. 
§§  12  and  19).  The  order  of  the  chief  events  in  the  reign  of  Darius  is  confirmed  by 
t  comparison  of  the  three  inscriptions  above  mentioned,  of  which  the  Behistun  is 
cleariy  the  earliest,  and  the  tomb-inscription  the  latest. 

'  If  any  exceptions  need  to  be  made,  they  would  be  those  of  Lydia  and  Media. 
The  Medea  had  no  history — probably  no  letters — prior  to  Cyaxares,  who  led  them 
into  Media  Magna  from  beyond  the  Caspian.  The  Lydiau  traditions  ran  up  into 
myth  shortly  before  the  time  of  Gyges. 

*  There  is  an  appearance  of  linguistic  knowledge  in  Herodotus,  which  may  seem 
to  militate  against  this  view.  He  frequently  introduces  and  explains  foreign  word^ 
(L  110,  192;  iL  2,  30,  46,  69,  77,  81,  94,  143  ;  iv.  27,  69,  110,  155,  192;  vL  98, 119  ; 
viii.  85,  98 ;  ix.  110),  and  readily  pronounces  on  similarity  or  identity  of  language 
(L  57,  172;  ii.  106;  iv.  117,  &c.).  But  in  the  latter  case  he  seems  to  have  trusted 
to  liii)  ear,  and  in  the  former  his  explanations  are  often  so  bad  as  to  show  his  com- 
plete ignorance  rather  than  his  knowledge  of  the  tongues  in  question.  (See  notei 
on  Piromis,  ii.  143  ;  and  on  the  names  of  the  Persian  kings,  vi.  98.) 

•  Ct  L  1,  96,  181-8;  U.  3,  &c. 
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is  at  the  mercy  of  his  informants,  and  is  compelled  to  repeat  their 
statements,  even  where  he  does  not  believe  them.  In  Greece 
itself,  and  in  other  countries  as  he  comes  nearer  to  his  own  time, 
his  information  is  better  and  more  abundant  ;  he  is  able  to  sift 
and  compare  statements,  to  balance  the  weight  of  evidence,  and 
to  arrive  at  conclusions  which  are  probably  in  the  main  correct. 
The  events  related  in  his  last  five  books  were  but  little  removed 
from  his  own  day,  and  with  regard  to  these  he  has  almost  the 
authority  of  a  contemporary  historian  ;  for  his  informants  must 
have  been  chiefly  persons  engaged  in  the  transactions.  His  own 
father  would  most  likely  have  witnessed  and  may  have  taken  part 
in  the  Ionian  insurrection,  which  preceded  the  birth  of  Herodotus 
by  less  than  fifteen  years.  The  subsequent  events  must  have 
been  familiar  to  all  the  elder  men  of  his  acquaintance,  Marathon 
being  no  further  removed  from  him  than  Waterloo  from  ourselves, 
and  Salamis  being  as  near  as  Navarino.  He  would  find  then  in 
the  memory  of  living  men  abundant  materials  for  an  authentic 
account  isf  those  matters  on  which  it  was  his  special  object  to 
write  ;  and  if  a  want  of  trustworthy  sources  from  which  to  draw 
is  to  be  brought  forward  as  detracting  from  the  value  of  his  work, 
it  must  at  any  rate  be  conceded  that  the  objection  lies,  not 
against  the  main  narrative,  but  against  the  introductory  portion, 
and  even  there  rather  against  the  episodes  wherein  he  ventures  to 
trace  the  ancient  history  of  some  of  the  chief  countries  brought 
into  contact  with  Persia,  than  against  the  thread  of  narration  by 
which  these  ambitious  efforts  are  connected  with  the  rest  of  the 
treatise.  The  episodes  themselves  must  be  judged  separately, 
each  on  its  own  merits.  The  traditions  of  the  Scyths,  of  the 
Medes  before  Cyaxares,  of  Lydia  before  Gyges,  and  of  all  coun- 
tries without  a  literature,  must  be  received  with  the  greatest  cau- 
tion, and  regarded  as  having  the  least  possible  weight.  But  the 
accounts  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylon,  Persia,  and  the  various 
states  of  Greece,  having  been  derived  in  part  from  monuments 
and  otherwise  from  those  who  possessed  access  to  monuments, 
deserve  throughout  attentive  consideration.  They  miiy  from 
various  causes  often  be  incorrect  in  particulars,  but  they  may  be 
expected  to  be  true  in  outline,  an(].in  their  details  they  may  not 
"^  unfrequently  embody  the  contents  of  authentic  documents,  exist- 
ing at  tlie  time  when  Herodotus  wrote,  but  now  irrecoverably  lost 
to  us.  Critical  iud<;ment  must  separate  in  them  the  probable 
from  the  'inprobable  ;  but  whatever  comes  under  the  former 
head,  and  is  not  contnulicted  by  better  authority,  may  be  well 
received  as  historical,  at  least  until  fresh  discoveries  shall  at  once 
disprove  their  truth,  and  supply  us  with  more  authentic  details 
to  substitute  in  their  place. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

ON  TUE  MERITS  AND  DEFECTS  OF  HERODOTUS  AS  A  HISTORIAN. 

Merita  of  Herodotus  as  a  historian :  1.  Diligence.    2.  Honesty — Failure  of  all  attacks  on 
his    veracity.    3.  Impartiality — Charges   of  prejudice— ^Remarkable    instances    of 

candour.    4.  Political  dispassionateness.    5.  JFrcedom   from    national    vanity. 

Defects  as  a  historian :  1.  Credulity — Belief  in  omens,  oracles,  dreams,  Ac. — Theory 
of  Divine  Nemesis — Marvels  in  Nature.  2.  Spirit  of  exaggeration — Anecdotes. 
8.  Want  of  accuracy — Discrepancies — Repetitions — Loose  chronolo^,  Ac.  4.  Want 
of  historical  insight — Confusion  of  occasions  with  causes — Defective  geography — 
Absurd  meteorology — Mj'thology — Philology. Merits  as  a  writer:  1.  Unity- 
Scope  of  the  work.  2.  CUever  mana|j^ement  of  the  episodes — Question  of  their  rel- 
evancy. 8.  Skill  in  character-drawmg — The  Persians — The  Spartans — The  Athen- 
iaas — Persian  and  Spartan  kings :  Themistocles  and  Aristides — Greek  Tvrants : 
Croesus — Amasis — Nitoeris — Tomyris,  Ac.  4.  Dramatic  power.  5.  Patnos.  6. 
Humour.  7.  Variety.  8.  Pictorial  description.  9.  Simplicity.  10.  Beauty  of 
style.    Conclusion. 

In  forming  our  estimate  of  a  historical  writer  two  things  have 
to  be  considered — the  vahie  of  his  work  as  an  authentic  expo- 
sition of  the  facts  with  which  he  deals,  and  its  character  as  a 
composition.  On  the  former  head  some  remarks  have  been 
already  made  while  we  have  been  treating  of  the  sources  from 
which  the  history  of  Herodotus  seems  to  have  been  derived  ; 
but  a  more  prolonged  and  detailed  consideration  of  it  will  be  now 
entered  on,  with  special  reference  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
writer,  which  have  been  very  variously  estimated  by  different 
critics.  It  is  plain  that  however  excellent  the  sources  from 
which  Herodotus  had  it  in  his  power  to  draw,  the  character  of 
his  history  for  authenticity,  and  so  its  real  value,  will  depend 
mainly  on  his  possession  or  non-possession  of  certain  attri- 
butes which  alone  entitle  a  historian  to  be  listened  to  as  an 
authority. 

The  primary  requisites  for  a  historian — given  the  possession 
of  ordinary  capacity — ^are  honesty  and  diligence.  The  latter  of 
these  two  qualities  no  one  has  ever  denied  to  our  author.  Per- 
bapSy  however,  scarcely  sufficient  credit  has  been  allowed  him 
for  that  ardent  love  of  knowledge,  that  unwearied  spirit  of  re- 
search, which  led  him  in  disturbed  and  perilous  times  to  under- 
take at  his  own  cost  a  series  of  journeys  over  almost  all  parts  of 
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the  known  world ' — the  ajrgregate  of  which  cannot  have  amonnted 
to  less  than  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  miles — for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  deriving,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  fountain-head,  that 
information  concerning  men  and  places  which  he  was  bent  on 
putting  before  his  readers.  Travelling  in  the  age  of  Herodotus 
had  not  ceased  to  be  that  laborious  task,  which  had  exalted  in 
primitive  times  the  "much-travelled  man"  into  a  hero.^  The 
famous  boast  of  Democritus  ^  has  a  moral  as  well  as  an  intel- 
lectual bearing,  and  is  a  claim  upon  the  respect  no  less  than 
upon  the  attention  of  his  countrymen.  At  the  period  of  which 
we  are  speaking  no  one  journeyed  for  pleasure  ;  and  it  required 
either  lust  of  gain  or  the  strongest  thirst  for  knowledge  to  induce 
persons  to  expose  themselves  to  the  toils,  hardships,  and  dangers 
which  were  then  attendant  upon  locomotion,  particularly  in 
strange  countries.  We  may  regret  that  the  journeys  of  Herod- 
otus were  sometimes  undertaken  for  objects  which  do  not  seem 
to  us  commensurate  with  the  time  and  labour  which  they  must 
have  cost,*  and  that  in  other  instances,  where  the  object  was  a 
worthy  one,  they  were  baulked  of  the  fruit  which  he  might  fairly 
have  expected  them  to  bear  ; '  but  it  would  be  unjust  to  with- 
hold from  him  the  meed  of  our  approval  for  the  activity  and  zeal 
which  could  take  him  from  Egypt  to  Tyre,  and  from  Tyre  to 
Thasos,  to  clear  up  a  point  of  antiquarianism  of  no  importance 
to  his  general  history  ;  and  which,  again,  could  carry  him  from 
Memphis  to  Heliopolis,  and  then  up  the  Nile,  nine  days'  journey, 
to  Thebes,  for  the  mere  ])urpose  of  testing  the  veracity  of  his 
Memphitic  informants.  We  must  also  admire  that  indefatigable 
inquisitiveness — not  perhaps  very  agreeable  to  those  who  were 
its  objects — which  was  constantly  drawing  from  all  persons  with 
whom  he  came  into  contact  whatever  information  they  possessed 
concerning  the  history  or  peculiarities  of  their  native  land  or  the 
countries  where  they  had  travelled.^    The  painstaking  laborious- 

*  Vide  supn\,  pp.  7-9. 

'  Si'C  the  opening  of  the  Odyssey ;  and  compare  Ilorat.  Ep.  I,  ii,  19-22;  A.  P. 
141.     See  also  Virg.  Jin.  i.  7. 

*  Ap.  Clem.  Alexandr.  (Strom.  I.  p.  357.)  'Eyw  8<  tuv  nar*  ^navrhy  iivbp^tew 
y))v  irKtiarriy  iirtirKayriaafjL-qy,  iaropiwv  Th.  ^riKiara'   Ka\  dcpav  »coi  y4as  vAtiaras  ciSov* 

If.T.A. 

•  See  book  ii.  eh.  44.         *  Ibid.  ch.  3. 

•  Herodotus  enumerates  among  his  informants,  besides  Persians,  Egyptians,  and 
Ohaldieans,  the  Scythians  (iv.  5,  24),  the  Pontine  Greeks  (iv.  8,  18,  24,  &c.),  the 
Tauri  (iv.  103),  tlie  Colchians  (ii.  1<»4),  the  Bithynians  (vii.  75),  the  Thracians  (v. 
10),  the  Lydians  (iv.  45),  the  Carians  (i.  171),  the  Caunians  (i.  172),  the  Cvpriana 
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aess  with  which  his  materials  were  collected  is  marked  by  that 
term  whereby  he  designated  its  results,  viz.  'laropir) — ^which  is 
not  really  equivalent  to  our  "  history,"  but  signifies  "  investi- 
gation'' or  "  research,"  and  so  properly  characterises  a  narrative 
of  which  diligent  inquiry  has  formed  the  basis. 

The  honesty  of  Herodotus  has  not  passed  unchallenged.^ 
Several  ancient  writers/  among  them  two  of  considerable  re- 
pute, Ctesias  the  court-physician  to  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and 
Plutarch,  or  rather  an  author  who  has  made  free  with  his  name, 
have  impeached  the  truthfulness  of  the  historian,  and  main- 
tained that  his  narrative  is  entitled  to'  little  credit.  Ctesias 
seems  to  have  introduced  his  own  work  to  the  favourable  notice 
of  his  countrymen  by  a  formal  attack  on  the  veracity  of  his  great 
predecessor,*  upon  the  ruins  of  whose  reputation  he  hoped  to 
establish  his  own.  He  designed  his  history  to  supersede  that 
of  Herodotus,  and  feeling  it  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  cope  with  him 
in  the  charms  of  composition,  he  set  himself  to  invalidate  his 
authority,  presuming  upon  his  own  claims  to  attention  as  a  resi- 
dent for  seventeen  years  at  the  court  of  the  great  king.*  Pro- 
fessing to  draw  his  relation  of  Oriental  affairs  from  a  laborious 
examination  of  the  Persian  archives,*  he  proceeded  to  contradict, 
wherever  he  could  do  so  without  fear  of  detection,  the  assertions 
of  his  rival  ;*  and  he  thus  acquired  to  himself  a  degree  of  fame  and 

Corinthians  (u  23),  the  Laccdsemonians  (i.  70,  Ac),  the  Argives  (v.  87),  the  Egine* 
tans  (▼.  86),  the  Athenians  (v.  68,  &c.),  tlie  Gephyrfeans  (v.  57),  the  Thessalians 
(fii.  129),  the  Macedonians  (viii.  138),  the  Uellespontine  Greeks  (iv.  95),  the  Les< 
bians  (i.  28),  the  Bamians  (i.  70),  the  Delians  (vL  98),  the  lonians  (ii.  15),  the  Cre- 
tans (i.  171),  the  Theraeans  (iv.  150),  &c.  &c. 

"*  Manetho,  the  Egyptian  historian,  is  said  to  have  written  a  book  against  Herod- 
otus (Etym.  Magn.  s.  y.  AtoyroKSnos).  Another  was  composed  by  Harpocration 
*0n  Uie  False  Statements  made  by  Herodotus  in  his  History'  (n«pl  rov  KaTf^^ftvadcu 
i^r  'HpiMrov  taropieuf.  See  Suidas  ad  voc.  'ApiroKparltov.)  Josephus  (contr.  Ap.  i. 
S)  asserts  that  ol/  Greek  writers  admitted  Herodotus  to  be  generally  untruthful  (^v 
ToTf  irA«(4rrotf  ^tvBofityoy),  Laertius  notes  certain  talcs  which  were  taxed  with 
hlaty  (Proem.  §  9).  Theopompus  (Fr.  29),  Strabo  (xi.  740,  771,  &c.),  Lucian  (Ver. 
Hist.  ii.  42X  Cicero  (De  Leg.  i.  1 ;  De  Div.  ii.  56),  and  others,  speak  disparagingly 
•f  bis  Teracity.    Their  remarks  apply  chiefly  to  his  marvellous  stories. 

*  The  words  of  Photius  concerning  Ctesias  (Bibliothec.  Cod.  lxxii.)  are: 
rx«3^  i^  Sifoaiw  kmKtitiwa  'HpoSt^ry  iirropSiv  aAAoi  Ka\  ^tvtrrriy  avrhy  iivoKoAuy  iv 
voAAotf. 

•  Diod.  Sic  ii.  32.  For  the  fact  of  the  residence  of  Ctesias  in  Persia,  see  Xen. 
An.  I.  viii.  §  26-7 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  938 ;  Tzetz.  Chil.  i.  i.  85. 

'  Diod.  Sic.  1.  S.  c.  o&ros  oIp  tprjaip  4k  r&v  fiaaiXiKuy  ?ii<p^(pvVy  iv  als  ot 
Tlip0'm  T^s  waXauat  irpd^fit Kard  riva  ySfjMv  *tx^^ avtrrtrayfiivatt  iroKvxpayfioyjia at 
rk  Kod*  Icarra  aral  avtrra^dfAtvoif  rriy  laropiay  tis  roifs  "EWrjyas  i^(y€yK(7v, 

'  The  most  important  points  on  which  the  two  writers  difforcd  were,  1.  the  date 
ot  the  first  establishment  of  a  great  Assyrian  empire  at  Nineveh,  which  Ctesias 
placed  almost  a  thousand  years  before  Herodotus ;  2.  the  duration  of  the  empire — 
leoording  to  Ctesias,  1806  years,  according  to  Herodotus,  520 ;  3.  the  date  of  the 
Msdian  conquest  of  Assyria,  which  Ctesias  made  about  b.  c.  876,  Herodotus  about 
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of  consideration  to  which  his  literary  merits  would  certainly  never 
have  entitled  him,  and  which  the  course  of  detraction  he  pur- 
sued could  alone  have  enabled  him  to  gain.  By  the  most  un- 
blushing effrontery  he  succeeded  in  palming  off  his  narrative 
upon  the  ancient  world  as  the  true  and  genuine  account  of  the 
transactions,  and  his  authority  was  commonly  followed  in  pref- 
erence to  that  of  Herodotus,  at  least  upon  aU  points  of  purely 
Oriental  history.^  There  were  not  wanting  indeed  in  ancient 
times  some  more  critical  spirits,  e.  g,  Aristotle*  and  the  true 
Plutarch,®  ^vho  refused  to  accept  as  indisputable  the  statements 
of  the  Cnidian  physician,  and  retorted  upon  him  the  charge  of 
untruthfulness  which  he  had  preferred  against  our  author.  It 
was  difficult,  however,  to  convict  him  of  systematic  falsehood 
until  Oriental  materials  of  an  authentic  character  were  obtained 
by  which  to  test  the  conflicting  accounts  of  the  two  writers.  A 
comparison  with  the  Jewish  scriptures,  and  with  the  native  his- 
tory of  Berosus,  first  raised  a  general  suspicion  of  the  bad  faith 

B.  c.  600,  and  A.  the  duration  of  tlio  Median  kingdom — above  300  years  in  the  for- 
mer, 150  in  the  latttT  writer.  Minor  points  of  difference  are,  the  names  and 
number  of  the  Median  kings,  the  relationship  of  Cyrus  to  Astyagea,  the  mode  in 
which  Sardis  was  taken,  the  enemy  against  whom  Cyrus  made  his  last  expedition, 
the  names  of  tiie  brother  of  Cambyses  and  of  the  Magus,  the  circumstances  of  the 
invasion  of  Kgypt,  the  manner  of  the  death  of  Cambyses  and  the  length  of  his  reign, 
the  names  of  the  six  conspirators,  the  length  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  the  time  when 
liabylon  was  recovered  by  the  stratagem  ascribed  to  Zopyrus,  the  number  of  the 
army  and  lioot  of  Xerxes,  the  order  of  the  great  events  in  the  Persian  War,  the 
time  and  place  of  the  death  of  Mardonius,  the  numbers  of  the  Greek  fleet  at 
Salamis,  <Si:c. 

*  The  historical  work  of  Ctesiaa  seems  to  have  been  at  once  received  by  his 
countrymen  as  authoritative  concerning  the  East.  Even  Aristotle,  who  rejected 
the  fables  of  the  Indica,  appears  to  have  given  a  cert.iin  amount  of  credit  to  the 
Assyrian  history.  (Polit.  v.  8;  Eth.  IS'ic.  i.  5.)  His  disciple,  Clearchus?,  followed  in 
the  sanie  track  (Fr.  5),  as  did  Dnris  of  Suiiios,  a  contemporary  (Fr.  14).  Polybius 
(b.  c.  ICu)  appears  to  have  adopted  from  Ctesias  the  whole  outline  of  his  Oriental 
narrative  (Fr.  9  ;  compare  viii.  xii.  ^  3,  and  xxxvii.  ii.  §  C),  as  did  ^frimilius  Sura, 
Trogus  ronipeius,  and  the  Augustan  writers  generally.  (See  Diodorus  Siculu.s, 
book  ii. ;  Nic.  Damasc.  Fi-s.  7-l<»;  Stiabo,  xvi.  ])p.  1040-7.)  Velleius  PaterculuB  (i. 
6)  followed  Sura,  and  Justin  (i.  1-3)  Trogus  Pompeius;  while  Castor  (ap.  Euseb.), 
Cephalion  (Fr.  1),  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (vol.  i.  p.  379),  drew  direct  from 
Ctesias  himself.  Eusebius  unfortunately  adopted  the  views  of  Ctesias  from  Dio- 
dorus, Castor,  and  Cephalion,  whence  they  passed  to  the  whole  series  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal writers,  as  Augustine,  Suljticius  Severus,  Agathias,  Eustathius,  Syncellus,  &c. 
They  are  also  found  in  Moses  of  Cliorcne,  who  took  them  from  Cephalion  (i.  17);  in 
Abydenus  to  a  certain  extent  (Fr.  11 1;  in  Atheiueus,  Tzetzes,  and  others. 

*  The  monstioiis  fables  of  the  Indica  were  what  chiefly  moved  the  indignation  of 
Aristotle.  (See  Gen.  Anim.  ii.  2  ;  Hist.  Aniui.  ii.  iii.  j^  10;  iii.  sub  fin.;  viii.  xxvii. 
^  3.)  But  having  learnt  I'rom  them  the  untru>t\\orthy  character  of  the  writer,  he 
does  not  accept  as  authoritative  his  historical  narrations.  See  Pol.  v.  8,  where, 
speaking  of  the  account  which  Ctesias  gave  of  the  efleminate  Sardanaj^alus,  Aristotle 
adds,  «/  oiAt}'^))  raxira  ol  fAv^oKoyoiiyrfs  Xiyovniv, 

*  See  Plutarch  (Vit.  Ariaxcrx.  c.  13,  et  alibi).  And  compare  Lucian,  De  (/OU- 
9cribenda  Histori.i  (ii.  4i;  vol.  iv.  p.  2(>2),  and  Arrian  (Exp.  Alex.  v.  4). 
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of  Ctesias/  whose  credit  few  modems  have  been  bold  enough  to 
maintain  against  the  continually  increasing  evidence  against 
him/  At  last  the  coup  de  grace  has  been  given  to  his  small 
remaining  reputation  by  the  recent  Cuneiform  discoveries,  which 
convict  him  of  having  striven  to  rise  into  notice  by  a  system  of 
"  enormous  lying "  to  which  the  history  of  literature  scarcely 
presents  a  parallel.^ 

The  reputation  of  Herodotus  has  on  the  whole  suflfered  but 
little  from  the  attacks  of  the  Pseudo-Plutarch.  The  unfairness 
and  prejudice  of  that  writer  is  so  manifest  that  perhaps  he  has 
rather  done  our  author  a  service  than  an  injury,  by  showing  how 
few  real  errors  could  be  detected  in  his  narrative,  even  by  the 
most  lynx-eyed  criticism.  His  charge  of  "malignity"  has  re- 
bounded on  himself,  and  he  has  come  to  be  regarded  generally  as 
a  mere  retailer  of  absui-d  calumnies  which  the  plaindealing  of  He- 
rodotus had  caused  to  be  circulated  against  him.*  In  no  instance 
can  he  be  said  to  have  proved  his  case,  or  convicted  our  author 
of  a  misstatement;  in  one  only  has  he  succeeded  in  throwing  any 

•  It  is  surprising  that  the  ancient  Christian  chronologers  did  not  at  once  per- 
ceive how  incompatible  the  scheme  of  Ctesius  is  with  Scnpture.  To  a  man  they 
adopt  it,  and  then  expend  a  vast  amount  of  ingenuity  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  rec- 
oooile  what  is  irreconcileable.  (See  Clinton's  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  373.)  Scaliger 
was  the  first  to  attack  his  credibility.     (De  Emend.  Temp.  Not.  ad  Fragm.  subj.  pp. 

•  Freret  is  almost  the  only  modern  of  real  learning  who  has  ventured  to  uphold 
the  paramount  authority  of  Ctesias  (Meinoires  de  TAcademie  des  InscriptionSf  vol. 
>.  pp.  351-6).  Bahr  (Prolegomen.  ad  Ctes.  §  8,  pp.  24-60)  attempts  but  a  partial 
defence,  abating  greatly  from  the  pretensions  absurdly  preferred  by  II.  Stephanus. 
(See  the  ^Disquisitio  Historica  de  Ctesia*  in  this  writer's  edition  of  Herodotus.) 

•  The  great  Assyrian  empire  of  Ctesias,  lasting  for  1306  years,  is  a  pure  fiction  ; 

his  list  of  monarchs  from  Ninus  to  Sardanapalus  a  forgery  of  the  clumsiest  kind, 

toade  up  of  names  in  part  Arian,  in  part  geographic,  in  part  Greek,  presenting  but 

m  single  analogy  to  any  name  found  on  the  monuments,  and  in  all  probability  the 

mere  product  of  his  own  fancy.     His  Median  history  is  equally  baseless.     (See  the 

Critical  Essays,  Essay  iii.)     In  his  Persian  history,  he  transfers  to  the  time  of  Cyrus 

the  corruptions  prevalent  in  his  own  day,  forges  names  and  numbers  at  pleasure, 

and  distorts  with  wonderful  audacity  the  historical  facts  best  known  to  the  Greeks. 

The  monuments  convict  him  of  direct  falsehood  in  numerous  instances,  as  in  the 

name  of  the  brother  of  Cambyses,  the  circumstances  of  the  Magian  revolution,  the 

names  of  the  six  conspirators,  the  place  and  manner  of  Cambyses'  death,  the  early 

supremacy  of  Assyria,  the   time  at  which   Media  rose   into   importance,  kc.  &c. 

Authentic  documents,  like  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  and  the  dynastic  tables  of  Manetho, 

contradict  his  chronological  data  ;  as,  e.  /;.,  the  number  of  years  which  he  assigns  to 

Canibyses  and  Darius  Hystaspes,  where  Ilerodotus  and  the  aforesaid  documents  are 

igreed.     The  credibility  of  his  history,  where  it  touches  the  Greeks,  may  be  fairly 

estimated  by  comparing  his  account  of  the  revolt  of  Inarus  (Pers.  Ex.  g  32,  et  seq.) 

with  the  narrative  of  Thucydides  (i.  104,  109,  110). 

•  Sec  B&hr's  Commentatio  de  Vit.  et  Script.  Ilerod.  §  16;  Dahlmann's  Life,  oh. 
Tiii.;  Murc's  Literature  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  265.  The  last-named  writer  observes: 
"The  tract  of  Plutarch,  *0n  the  Malignity  of  Herodotus,'  is  a  condensation  of  these 
calumnies ;  for  4U  such  they  have  been  recognined  by  the  intelligent  public  of  every  agt 
removed  from  the  prejudices  in  which  they  originate." 
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considerable  doubt  on  the  view  taken  by  Herodotus  of  an  im- 
portant matter.* 

The  writers  who  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  these  two  as- 
sailants of  Herodotus  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  succeeded  any 
better  in  their  attacks  on  his  veracity.  The  deliberate  judgment 
of  modern  criticism  on  the  subject  is  decidedly  against  the 
assailants,  and  cannot  be  better  summed  up  than  in  the  words  of 
a  recent  author : — "  There  can  be  no  doubt/'  says  Col.  Mure, 
"  that  Herodotus  was,  according  to  the  standard  of  his  age  and 
country,  a  sensible  and  intelligent  man,  as  well  as  a  writer  of 
power  and  genius,  and  that  he  possessed  an  extensive  knowledge 
of  human  life  and  character.  Still  less  can  it  reasonably  be  quts- 
Waned  that  he  ivas  an  essentially  honesty  and  veracious  historian. 
Such  he  has  been  admitted  to  be  by  the  more  impartial  judges 
both  of  his  own  and  subsequent  periods  of  ancient  literature,  and 
by  the  all  but  unanimous  verdict  of  the  modem  public.  Bigid, 
in  fact,  as  has  been  the  scrutiny  to  which  his  text  has  been  sub- 
jected, no  distinct  case  of  wilful  misstatement  or  perversion  of 
fact  has  been  substantiated  against  him.  On  the  contrary,  the 
very  severity  of  the  ordeal  has  often  been  the  means  of  eliciting 
evidence  of  his  truth  in  cases  where,  with  the  greatest  tempta- 
tion to  ftilsehood,  there  was  the  least  apparent  risk  of  detection. 
Every  portion  indeed  of  his  work  is  pervaded  by  an  air  of  candour 
and  honest  intention,  which  the  discerning  critic  must  recognize 
as  reflecting  corresponding  qualities  in  the  author/'*  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  add  anything  to  this  testimony,  which  coming  from 
one  whose  critical  knowledge  is  so  great,  and  who  is  certainly 
not  a  blind  admirer  of  Herodotus,  must  be  regarded  as  almost 
closino:  the  coutroversv. 

To  the  two  excellencies  of  diligence  in  collecting  materials  and 
honesty  in  making  use  of  them  Herodotus  adds  a  third,  less 
common  than  either  of  the  others,  that  of  the  strictest  imparti- 
ality. Here  again,  however,  his  merit  has  not  been  uncontested. 
The  Pseudo-Plutarch  accuses  him  of  nourishing  a  special  prej- 
udice against  the  Thebans  because  they  had  refused  to  gratify 
his  cupidity;^  and  another  writer  brings  a  similar  charge  against 
him  with  respect  to  the  Corinthians.*  He  has  also  been  taxed 
more  gencKilly,  and  in  modern  no  less  than  ancient  times,^  with 

»  The  1 
connexion 

and  compa.  _ ,  . .  

cbs.  206  and  222.  ''  Mine's  Lit.  of  Groccc,  vol.  iv.  p.  351. 

•  Quoting  Aristoplianos  of  Boeotia  as  hia  authority,  p.  804  D. 

•  Dio  Chrysoat.  Orat.  xxxvii.  p.  450. 

•  See  Plut.  de  Malign.  Herod,  p.  802,  A.,  where  the  writer  speaks  of  the  charge 
M  one  commonly  made. 
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nhowing  undne  favour  towards  the  Athenians.  But  the  charges 
of  prejudice  evaporate  with  the  calumnies  of  which  they  are  the 
complement,  and  a  reference  to  his  work  shows  that  he  had  no 
unfriendly  feeling  towards  either  nation.  The  valour  displayed 
by  the  entire  Boeotian  cavalry  at  Plata3a  is  honourably  noticed/ 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Thebans  on  the  occasion  receives  special 
commemoration  ;^  the  circumstances,  moreover,  of  the  siege  of 
Thebes'  are  decidedly  creditable  to  that  people.  The  Corinthians 
receive  still  more  striking  marks  of  his  good-will.  The  por- 
traiture of  their  conduct  from  the  time  that  they  became  a  free 
nation,  is  almost  without  exception  favourable.  They  brave  the 
displeasure  of  the  Spartans  by  withdrawing  their  contingent 
from  a  joint  army  of  Peloponnesians  at  a  most  critical  moment, 
purely  from  a  sense  of  justice  and  a  determination  not  to  share 
in  doing  a  wrong.*  Subsequently  at  a  council  summoned  by 
Sparta  they  alone  have  the  boldness  to  oppose  the  plan  of  the 
LacedflBmonians  for  enslaving  Athens,  and  to  expose  openly 
before  all  the  allies  the  turpitude  of  their  proposals.*  On  an- 
other occasion  they  play  the  part  of  peace-makers  between  Athens 
and  Thebes.*  Somewhat  later,  they  evade  an  express  law  of 
their  state,  which  forbade  them  to  give  away  ships  of  war,  and 
liberally  make  the  Athenians  a  present  of  twenty  triremes' — 
certainly  a  meritorious  act  in  the  eyes  of  Herodotus.  In  the 
Persian  war  they  act  on  the  whole  a  strenuous  part,  only  inferior 
to  that  played  by  the  Athenians  and  Eginetans.  At  Artemisium 
and  at  Salamis,  their  contingent  greatly  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  state  except  Athens/  In  the  fight  at  the  latter  place  their 
behaviour,  according  to  the  version  which  Herodotus  manifestly 
prefers,  is  such  as  to  place  them  in  the  first  rank  for  bravery.* 
Their  contingent  at  Plataea  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  state 
except  Athens  and  Sparta,'  and  though  together  with  the 
great  bulk  of  the  confederates  they  were  absent  from  the  battle, 
they  are  mentioned  among  those  who  made  all  haste  to  redeem 
their  £Etult  so  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  engagement.^  Finally, 
at  Mycal6  they  behave  with  great  gallantry,  and  appear  in  the 
list  of  those  who  most  distinguished  themselves,  next  to  the 
Athenians."  The  only  discredit  which  attaches  to  the  Corinth- 
ians in  connexion  with  the  war  regards  the  conduct  of  their  naval 
contingent,  and  especially  of  Adeimantus,  its  commander,  in  the 
intervaJ  between  the  muster  at  Artemisium,  and  the  victory  at 

•  Herod,  ix.  68.         '  Ibid.  chs.  67  and  69.       "  Ibid.  chs.  86-8.       •  Ibid.  v.  16, 
»  Herod,  v.  92.  '^  Ibid.  vi.  108.  »  Ibid.  ch.  89. 

•  Ibid.  YiiL  1  and  43  *  *Eif  irpuro7(n  rrjs  yavaaxiri^,  viii.  94. 

•  Ibid.  ix.  28.  '  Ibid.  ch.  69.         "  Ibid.  ch.  h)6. 
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Salarais.'  But  here  is  no  evidence  of  any  peculiar  prejudice,  for 
they  are  merely  represented  as  sharing  in  the  feeling  common  to 
all  the  Peloponnesians,  and  their  prominency  is  the  result  of 
their  eminent  position  among  the  Spartan  naval  allies.  These 
charges  of  prejudice  and  ill-will  therefore  fall  to  the  ground  when 
tested  by  a  general  examination  of  the  whole  work  of  Herodotus, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  is  fairly  taxable  with  "malignity," 
or  even  harshness,  in  his  treatment  of  any  Greek  state. 

The  accusation  of  an  undue  leaning  towards  Athens  is  one 
<-  which  has  prima  facie  a  certain  show  of  justice,  and  which  at 
any  rate  deserves  more  attention  than  these  unworthy  imputa- 
tions of  spite  and  malice.  The  open  and  undisguised  admira- 
tion of  the  Athenians  which  Herodotus  displays  throughout  his 
work,'  the  fact  that  to  Athens  he  was  indebted  for  a  home  and 
a  new  citizenship  when  expelled  from  his  native  country,'  the 
very  probable  fact  of  his  having  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians  a  sum  of  money  on  account  of  his  histor}'^,^  make  it 
not  unlikely  that  he  may  have  allowed  his  judgment  to  be  warped 
in  some  degree  by  his  favourable  feelings  towards  those  to  whom 
he  was  united  by  the  double  bond  of  gratitude  and  mutual 
esteem.  A^ain,  in  one  instance,  he  has  certainly  made  an  inde- 
fensible statement,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  add  to  the  glory  of 
the  Athenians  at  the  expense  of  other  Greeks.*  Still  a  careful 
review  of  his  entire  narrative  will  show,  that  however  favourably 
disposed  towards  the  Athenians,  he  was  no  blind  or  undiscrim- 
inating  admirer,  but  openly  criticised  their  conduct  where  it 
seemed  to  him  faulty,  noticing  with  the  same  unsparing  freedom 
which  he  has  used  toward  others,  the  errors,  crimes,  and  follies 
of  the  Athenian  people  and  their  greatest  men.  Where  he  first 
introduces  the  Athenians,  he  speaks  of  the  bulk  of  the  nation  as 
*' loving  tyranny  better  thfm  freedom,  "-^  and  about  the  same 
time  he  nt)tice8  that  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  imposed 
upon  by   *'  one  of  the  silliest  devices  to  be  found  in  all  history."* 

»  Ibid.  viii.  5,  no,  r.l. 

'  Soc  V.  TO;  vi.  112;  vii.  1.30;  vii'..  10,  100,  U\\-\  ;  ix.  22,  2'7-S,  70,  ^'c. 
«  Supri,  p.  17.  »  ll)id.  p.  13. 

*  Ilerod.  vi.  112.     It  is  certainly  untrue  to  f^ay,  of  the  Athenians  at  Marathon, 
that  thev  "were  tlie  first  of  the  (Jreoks  who  dared  to  look  upon  the  Median  irarh' 

.1     .1   :„   ..1...4.    /•  ,.u: »?       m,^    T^..: /'^       i         <•  ...  .  fe"* "» 


near  Atarneus  (vi.  28-0). 

•  Herod,  i.  0:2.  I^>^-  cl».  60. 
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After  the  establishment  of  the  democracy,  he  ventures  to  call  in 
question  the  wisdom  of  great  Demus  himself,  taxing  him  with 
"  deceivableness,"  and  declaring  that  he  was  more  easily  deluded 
by  fiiir  words  than  an  individual.^  He  describes  the  general 
spirit  of  the  Athenian  people  immediately  before  Marathon -as 
timid  and  wavering,®  condemns  openly  their  treatment  of  the 
heralds  of  Xerxes,  which  hfe  regards  as  bringing  them  justly 
under  the  divine  displeasure,'  and  passes  a  still  more  severe 
though  indirect  censure  upon  their  conduct  towards  the  Egine- 
tans  in  the  case  of  their  hostages. '°  He  further  exposes  their 
spirit  of  detraction  towards  their  rivals  by  relating  the  account 
which  they  gave  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Corinthians  at  Salamis, 
and  at  the  same  time  clearly  intimating  his  own  disbelief  of  itj' 
In  tlie  character  of  their  great  men,  with  the  solitary  exception 
of  Aristides,  he  notes  flaws,  detracting  very  considerably  from 
the  admiration  to  which  they  would  otherwise  have  been  entitled. 
Besides  the  imputation  of  mercenary  motives  to  Themistocles,*'* 
which  has  been  generally  remarked,  Clisthenes  is  denied  the 
merit  of  disinterestedness  in  the  policy  which  formed  his  special 
glory,*'  and  Miltiades  is  exhibited  as  engaging  in  the  expedition 
which  brought  disgrace  alike  on  himsefi*  and  on  his  country,  to 
gratify  a  private  pique.**  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  with  any 
truth  that  Herodotus  suffered  his  admiration  of  the  Athenians 
to  degenerate  into  partizanship  ;  or  did  more  than  assign  them 
the  meed  of  praise  which  he  felt  to  be,  and  which  really  was, 
their  due.  A  single  hyperbolical  expression,  which  his  own 
work  affords  the  means  of  correcting,  cannot  be  allowed  to  weigh 
in  the  balance  against  the  general  evidence  of  candour  and  fair- 
ness furnished  by  his  narrative. 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  subject,  it  seems  right  to  notice 
two  special  instances,  where  the  candour  of  Herodotus  is  very 
lemarkably  displayed  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  tempta- 
tion.    Bom  and  bred  up  during  the  continuance  of  the  struggle 
between  Greece  and  Persia,  himself  a  citizen  of  a  Greek  state 
wliich  only  succeeded  in  throwing  off"  the  Persian  yoke  after  he 
was  grown  to  manhood,  and  led  by  his  own  opinions  to  sympa- 
thise most  warmly  with  the  patriotic  side,  he  might  have  been 
pardoned   had   he  felt  a  little  bitterly   towards  that  grasping 
people,  which,  not  content  with  ruling  all  Asia  from  India  and 
Bactria  on  the  one  hand,  to  Phoenicia  and  Lydia  on  the  other, 
^uvied  the  independence  and  sought  to  extinguish  the  liberties 

'  Ibid.  V.  97. 

•  Ibid.  vi.  109:  comp.  124.       •  Ibid.  vii.  133.     "  Ibid.  vi.  86.     "  Ibid.  viii.  94 

"  Ibid.  viu.  4,  111-2.  "  Ibid.  v.  66  and  69.  "  Ibid.  vi.  133. 
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of  Greece.  In  lieu,  however,  of  such  a  feeling,  we  find  the  very 
opposite  tone  and  spirit  in  all  that  he  tells  us  of  the  Persians. 
Their  valour,'  their  simplicity  and  hardiness,'  their  love  of  truth,' 
their  devoted  loyalty  to  their  princes,^  their  wise  customs  and 
laws,*  are  spoken  of  with  a  strength  and  sincerity  of  admiration 
which  strongly  marks  his  superiority  to  the  narrow  spirit  oi 
national  prejudice  and  partiality  too  common  in  every  age.  It  is 
evidently  his  earnest  wish  and  aim  to  do  justice  to  the  enemy 
no  less  than  to  his  own  countrymen.  Hence  every  occasion  is 
seized  to  introduce  traits  of  nobility,  generosity,  justice,  or  self- 
devotion  on  the  part  of  either  prince  or  people.*  The  personal 
prowess  of  the  Persians  is  declared  to  be  not  a  whit  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Greeks,'  and  constant  apologies  are  made  for  their 
defeats,  which  are  ascribed  to  deficiencies  in  their  arms,  equipment, 
or  discipline,*  not  to  any  want  of  courage  or  military  spirit.  Of 
course  the  defects  of  the  nation  and  its  chiefs  are  also  recorded, 
but  there  is  every  appearance  of  an  honest  intention  to  give  them 
full  credit  for  every  merit  which  they  possessed,  and  the  portrait- 
ure is  altogether  about  the  most  favourable  that  we  possess  of 
any  oriental  nation  cither  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times.* 

Tlie  other  remarkable  instance  of  our  author's  candour  is 
contained  in  his  notices  of  Artemisia.*  Without  assigning  any 
j/articuljir  weight  to  the  statements  of  Suidas  as  to  the  important 
part  which  Herodotus  played  personally  in  the  drama  of  Hali- 

'  Horod   vi.  118;  viii.  100,  113;  ix.  62,  102,  &c. 
'  Ibid.  i.  71  ;  ix.  122.         *  Ibid.  i.  130,  138. 

*  Ibid.  viii.  99  ;  conip.  iiL  128,  154-5:  vii.  107,  and  viii.  118,  where  the  self-de- 
votion, tliough  not  rep:arded  as  true,  appears  to  be  eonsidered  natural. 

*  Ibid.  i.  137-8;  iii.  154. 

•  Ibid.  i.  115;  iii.  2,  74-5,  128,  UO,  154-158,  ICO;  v.  25 ;  vi.  80,  119;  viL  27-9, 
105,  11)7,  136,  181,  194,  237,  A:c. 

'   Herod,  ix.  62.   AiQ^ari  ftir  yvy  kuI  ^a»iuj?  ovk  ((TtToyfS  ^arav  ol  Tl«pacu. 

"  Anpacri  fipaxvTfpoKri  xpfafxfpoi,  ^i-Ktp  oi  "EAK-qviS,  Koi  ovk  ^x***^*^  »A^^fi  xHl^^' 
crdoi  (vii.  211).  6  2(p(«a.'  ffrparhs  tnrb  fj.(yd^f6s  rt  Kal  irKridtos  ainhs  vw*  iavrov  Ixurre,  to- 
paffffofityfafv  rt  rS>v  vtwv K(^irtpi'Ki'Krovaiuiv  irtpX  oAAT^Aas (viii.  16).  ruv  fikv  'EAAi^ywr 
<Tvv  K0(Tfi^  pavftaxf^t^fy  Kara  rd(ty,  ru>v  H  oif  rtrayfiivtov  (ri  (viii.  86).  ol  Tltptrau  4ro- 
xAoi  i6vrfs  KaX  irphs  avf-Kiar-nixoyts  ^crav  (ix.  62).  Compare  V.  49,  where  the  description 
of  the  Perdian  equipment  prepares  us  for  the  coming  defeats.  ^  /wax'?  awrwv  4irrX 
roiriif  ro^a  koI  aixM-h  ^pax***  otya^vpiHas  it  Ix^"'*"*^  Ipxovrat,  is  ras  fidx^s  Kcd  Kvpfit^ 
aiat  iirX  rfja-i  Kt<pa\i}(Tt. 

•  Colonel  Mure  justly  observes: — "Perhaps  the  best  vindication  of  the  histo* 
rian's  fairness,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  Persians,  is  the  fact,  that  while  the  most  de- 
tailed account  of  that  people  which  we  possess,  and  on  which  we  are  chiefly  accua- 
tomed  to  form  our  judgment  of  their  character,  is  that  transmitted  by  Herodotus, 
there  is  no  nation  among  those  who  in  ancient  or  modern  times  have  figured  on  the 
wide  field  of  Oriental  i>olitic8,  which  for  patriotism,  valour,  talent,  and  generosity, 
occupies  or  deserves  to  occupy  so  high  a  place  in  our  estimation."— Lit.  of  Greece* 
vol.  iv.  p.  435. 

»  Herod,  vii.  99 ;  viii.  68,  87-8,  lOa-8. 
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^massian  politics,  it  is  certain  that  if  the  revolution  by  which 
the  tyranny  was  put  down  and  the  family  of  Artemisia  expelled 
ook  place  in  his  time,  his  views  and  sympathies  must  have  been 
iltogether  on  the  popular  side.  He  must  undoubtedly  have  felt, 
jven  if  he  did  not  act,  with  those  who  drove  out  the  tyrant,  and 
wrought  Halicarnassus  into  the  Athenian  confederacy.  The 
varm  praise  therefore,  and  open  admiration  which  he  bestows  on 
A.rtemi8ia,  is  indicative  of  a  fair  mind,  which  would  not  allow 
[)oIitical  partizanship  to  blind  him  to  individual  merit.  Of 
30ur8e,  if  the  narrative  of  Suidas,  despite  its  weak  authority, 
should  be  true — which  has  been  admitted  to  be  possible' — the 
credit  accorded  to  the  Halicamassian  queen  would  be  a  still 
more  notable  proof  of  candour. 

In  connexion  with  this  trait  it  may  be  further  observed  that 
the  whole  work  of  Herodotus  exhibits  very  strikingly  his  political 
moderation  and  freedom  from  T)arty  bias.  Though  decidedly 
preferring  democratic  institutions  to  any  other, ^  he  is  fully  aware 
that  they  are  not  without  their  own  peculiar  evils,^  while  every 
form  of  government  he  recognises  to  have  certain  advantages.* 
A  consequence  of  this  moderation  of  feeling  is  that  fair  distribu- 
tion of  praise  and  blame  among  persons  of  different  political 
sentiments,  which  might  have  been  imitated  with  advantage  by 
the  modem  writers  who  have  treated  of  this  period  of  history. 
Herodotus  can  see  and  acknowledge  the  existence  of  faults  in 
popular  leaders, *  and  of  virtues  in  oligarchs,  or  even  despots.' 
He  does  not  regard  it  as  his  duty  to  whitewash  the  characters  of 
the  one*  or  to  blacken  the  memories  of  the  other.  And  the 
same  dispassionateness  appears  in  his  account  of  the  conduct  of 
states.  The  democratical  Argos  is  shown  to  have  pursued  a 
more  selfish  policy  throughout  the  Persian  war  than  almost  any 
other  Greek  power. ^  The  aristocratic  Egina  is  given  the  fullest 
credit  for  gallant  behaviour.  ^    There  is  no  attempt  to  gloss  over 

•  Saprik,  p.  12.        *  See  v.  78  ;  vi.  5»  &c. 

*  These  are  very  strongly  put  in  the  speech  of  Megabyzus  (iii.  81),  and  are  glanced 
it  in  the  following  passages :  iii.  142-3  ;  v.  97  ;  vi.  109. 

*  See  book  iii.  chs.  8(»-2,  and  compare  the  praise  given  to  the  tvvoixia  of  Lycur- 
gag  (i.  65-6),  to  the  Milesian  aristocracy  (v.  28-9),  and  to  the  first  tyranny  of  Pisis- 
tratuB  (i.  59,  ad  fin.). 

•  As  in  Clisthenes  (v.  66,  69),  in  Themistocles  (viii.  4,  109-10,  111-2),  and  in 
Teleaarchufl,  the  Saniian  democrat  (iii.  142). 

'  Sosicles,  the  Corinthian  noble  (v.  92),  Pisistratus  (i.  59),  Maeandrius  (iii.  142), 
Critu  the  Eginetan  (viii.  92,  comp.  vi.  78),  and  Darius  himself,  are  specimens. 

'  It  may  be  thought  that  the  chapters  in  book  vi.  which  defend  the  AlcmaeonidoB 
from  the  charge  of  havingbeen  in  league  with  the  Persians  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
*f  Marathon  (chs.  123-4)  form  an  attempt  of  this  kind.  But  to  take  this  view  we 
i»Qst  presume  their  guilt,  which  the  arguments  of  Herodotus  show  to  be  most  im- 
pfobaSle.  •  Herod,  vii.  150-2;  ix.  12.         »  Ibid.  vii.  181  ;  viii.  91-3. 
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faults  or  failings  because  those  to  whom  they  attach  agree  with 
the  author  in  political  opinions,  or  to  exaggerate  or  imagine 
defects  in  those  of  opposite  views.' 

Herodotus  also  is,  for  a  Greeh^  peculiarly  free  from  the 
defect  of  national  vanity.  He  does  not  consider  his  own  nation 
either  the  oldest,^  or  the  wisest,*  or  the  greatest,*  or  even  the 
most  civilised  of  all.  He  loves  his  country  dearly,  admires  its 
climate,*  delights  in  its  free  institutions,  appreciates  its  spirit 
and  intelligence,  but  he  is  quite  open  to  perceive  and  acknow- 
ledge the  special  advantages,  whether  consisting  in  superior  anti- 
quity, in  products,  discoveries,  wise  laws,  or  grand  and  striking 
monuments,  of  other  kingdoms  and  regions.  Egypt  and  Phrygia 
are  the  most  ancient,  India  and  Thrace  the  most  powerful 
countries ;  Babylonia  is  beyond  comparison  the  most  fertile  in 
grain  ;^  Scythia  the  most  secure  against  invasion;*  Egypt,  Ba- 
bylon, and  Lydia  possess  the  most  wonderful  works;*  Ethiopia  the 
handsomest  and  longest-lived  men  ;*"  Media  the  finest  horse*  ;»' 
Arabia,  and  the  other  "  extremities  of  the  earth,"  the  strangest 
and  most  excellent  commodities.'*  Wise  laws  are  noted  as  ob- 
taining in  Persia,^^  Babylonia,'*  Egypt,**  Venetia  ;••  inventions 
of  importance  are  attributed  to  the  Lydians,*  the  Carians,*  the 
Babylonians,^  the  Egyptians,*  and  the  wild  races  of  northern 
Africa  ;'  the  adoption  of  customs,  laws,  and  inventions  from 
other  countries  by  the  Greeks  is  freely  admitted;*  the  inferiority 
of  their  great  works  and  buildings  to  those  of  Egypt  receives 
pointed  comment  ;^  their  skill  as  workmen,  as  sailors,  and  as 
builders  of  ships,  is  placed  in  unfavourable  comparison  with  that 
of  the  Phoenicians,  especially  those  of  Sidon.*  It  is  seldom  in- 
deed that  an  author  is  found  so  thoroughly  national,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  so  entirely  devoid  of  all  arrogant  assumption  of 
superiority  on  behalf  of  his  nation.    His  liberality  in  this  respect 

'  If  there  is  any  exception  to  tlie  general  practice  here  noted,  it  is  in  the  pictures 


that  tyrants  are  sometimes  praised  (i.  50 ;  iii.  142  ;  vii.  99,  &c.)  seems  to  show  thai 
at  least  Herodotus  has  no  intention  of  dealinfj  unfairly  by  this  class  of  men. 

•  Herod,  ii.  2.        *  Ibid.  iii.  aS.         "^  Ibid.  v.  3. 

•  Ibid.  iii.  106.  Compare  i.  142.         '  Ibid.  i.  193.     Compare  iv.  198. 

•  Ibid.  \y.  46.         '  Ibid.  i.  93.  Ibid.  iii.  20  and  22.     Compare  114. 
"  Ibid.  iii.  106,  and  vii.  40.         "  Ibid.  iii.  106-114.         "  Ibid.  i.  186-7. 
"  Ibid.  i.  196-7.         "  Ibid.  ii.  177.         "  Ibid.  i.  196.         *  Ibid.  i.  94. 

«  Ibid.  i.  171.         "  Ibid.  ii.  109.         <  Ibid.  ii.  4,  82,. 109,  &c.  j  iv.  180. 

•  Ibid.  iv.  189. 

•  Ibid.  i.  171 ;  ii.  4,  50,  58,  109,  &c. ;  iv.  180,  189;  and  v.  58. 
'  Ibid.  ii.  148.         "  Ibid.  vii.  23,  44,  and  99. 
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offers  a  strong  contrast  to  the  general  practice  of  his  countrymen, 
whose  contempt  of  "  barbarians  "  was  almost  equal  to  that  of  the 
Chinese. 

The  merits  of  Herodotus  as  a  writer  have  never  been  denied 
or  contested.  Before  attempting  any  analysis  of  the  qualities  in 
which  this  excellence  consists  it  is  important  to  consider  briefly 
those  faults  or  blemishes — the  "anomalies  of  his  genius/'  as 
they  have  been  called^ — which  detract  from  the  value  of  his  work 
as  a  record  of  facts,  and  form  in  strictness  of  speech  his  defecte 
as  a  historigjL — These,  a4?,cofAing4o  the  verdict-of  modem. critic 
cism/®  are  three  in  number — :LJC[rfidulityj  or  an  imdue  lovejof 
the^^SryeltenB^^^ether  in  religion,  in  nature,  or  in  the  habits 
oT.m^n^'^/jSi  pyer-strfving  after  effect,  leading  to  exaggera- 
tions, contradictions,  and  an  ex;g.e&sive  infusion  of  the  aiiecdotical 
eleraghtlnlo^ifijYoi.;  and,  3.  A  want  of  critical  judgment  and 
method,  showjiinu A- number  of  oversights,  inaccuracies,  and 
platitudes,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  either  of  the  other 
habits  of  jgaigd,  but  seem  the  mere  result  of  the  absence  of  the 
critical  faculty.  These  defects — the  existence  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny — require  to  be  separately  examined  and  weighed, 
the  main  question  for  determination  being  to  what  extent  they 
counteract  the  natural  working  of  his  many  excellencies,  and  so 
injure  the  character  of  his  history. 

It  is  perhaps  not  of  much  importance  to  inquire  how  far  the 
admitted  credulity  of  Herodotus  was  the  consequence  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  and  so  necessary  and  excusable.  He  will  not 
be  the  better  historian  or  the  safer  guide  for  the  fact  that  his 
<v>ntifi"^pf^rarigs  either  generally ^  or  even  universally,  shared  his 
e^QxS•  Some  injustice  seems'tb  have  been  done  him  by  a  late 
critic,  who  judges  him  by  the  standard  of  an  age  considerably 
later,  and  of  a  country  far  more  advanced  than  his  own.*  But 
this  question  does  not  affect  the  historical  value  of  his  work, 
which  must  be  decided  on  absolute,  not  on  relative  grounds. 
The  true  point  for  consideration  is,  how  far  his  work  is  injured 
by  the  defect  in  question — to  what  extent  it  has  disqualified  him 
for  the  historian's  oflice. 

•  Mure's  Literature  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  354.         "  Ibid.  pp.  352  and  409-410. 

'  Col.  Mure  represents  Herodotus  as  *^in  all  essential  respects"  a  contemporary 
of  Thucjdides  (p.  861\  and  even  of  Aristophanes  (p.  363).  This  is  unfair.  Thucyd- 
idcfl  probably  outlived  Herodotus  some  25  or  80  years,  and  wrote  his  history  towards 
the  close  of  his  life— after  b.  c.  404.  (See  Thucyd.  i.  21-8 ;  ii.  65,  sub  fin. ;  v.  26.) 
Aristophanes  was  bom  after  Herodotus  had  recited  at  Athens,  in  b.  c.  444  probably 
(SehoL  Ar.  Ran.  602,  Arg.  Eq.),  and  only  began  to  exhibit  about  the  time  of  our 
anthor^s  death  (in  b.  c.  427,  Herodotus  dying  probably  in  b.  c.  425).  These  writers 
belong  therefore  to  the  generation  succeeding  Herodotus.    Pericles  and  Anaxagoras 
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Now  the  credulity  of  Herodotus  in  matters  of  religion  amounts 
to  this.  He  believes  in  the  prophetic  inspiration  of  the  oracles, 
in  the  fact  that  warnings  are  given  to  men  through  prodigies  and 
dreams,  and  in  the  occasional  appearance  of  the  gods  on  earth 
in  a  human  form.     He  likewise  holds  strongly  the  doctrine  of  a 

^  di\4ne  Nemesis,  including  therein  not  only  retribution,  or  the 
visible  punishment  of  presumption  and  other  sins,  but  also  jeal- 
ousy, or  the  provocation  of  divine  anger  by  mere  greatness  and 
prosperous  fortune.  How  do  these  two  lines  of  belief  affect  his 
general  narrative,  and  how  far  do  they  detract  from  its  au- 
thenticity ? 

With  regard  to  the  former  class  of  supernatural  phaenomena, 
it  must  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  are  for  the  most 
part  mere  excrescences,  the  omission  of  which  leaver  the  historic 
narrative  intact,  and  which  may  therefore,  if  we  like,  be  simply 
put  aside  when  we  are  employed  in  tracing  the  course  of  events 

"^  recorded  by  our  author.  The  prodigies  of  Herodotus  no  more 
interfere  with  the  other  facts  of  his  history  than  those  which 
Livy  so  copiously  relates,  even  in  his  later  books,*  interfere  with 
his.  They  may  offend  the  taste  of  the  modem  reader  by  their 
quaintness  and  "frivolity,"^  but  they  are  in  no  way  interwoven 
with  the  narrative  so  that  it  should  stand  or  fall  with  them. 
Omit  the  swarming  of  the  snakes  in  the  suburbs  of  Sardis,  and 
the  flocking  of  the  horses  from  their  pastures  to  eat  them  before 
the  capture  of  that  city,  and  the  capture  itself — nay,  even  the 
circumstances  of  the  capture — are  untouched  by  the  omission. 
And  this  remark  extends  beyond  the  prodigies  proper  to  omens, 
dreams,  and  even  divine  appearances.  Subtract  the  story  of 
Epizelus  from  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  or  that  of 
Pan  and  Pheidippides  from  the  circumstances  preceding  it,  and 
nothing  else  need  be  struck  out  in  consequence.  This  cannot 
indeed  be  said  of  the  oracles,  or  of  the  dreams  in  some  instances; 
on  them  the  narrative  occasionally  hinges,  and  we  are  reduced 
to  the  alternative  of  rejecting  large  portions  of  the  story  as  told 
by  our  author,  or  accepting  his  facts  and  explaining  them  on  our 
own  principles.  Even  if  we  are  sceptical  altogether  as  to  the 
prophetic  power   of  the  oracles,*  or  as  to  any  divine  warning 

are  undoubtedly  his  *'  older  contoinporaries,"  but  their  minds  wore  formed  at  Athens, 
not  at  Halicarnasi^us.  In  the  rapid  development  of  Greek  mental  life  after  the  re- 
pulse of  Xerxes,  Athens  took  the  lead,  and  soon  shot  far  ahead  of  every  other  state, 
while  Halicarnasflus,  one  of  the  outlying  portions  of  the  Greeian  world,  would  be 
among  the  last  to  receive  the  impulse  propagated  from  a  far  off  centre.  Herodotus, 
oowever,  was  certainly  behind,  while  Pericles  and  Anaxagoras  were  before  the  age. 

«  Liv.  xli.  18 ;  xlii.'  2,  20;  xUii.  13  ;  xlv.  15,  &c. 

■  Mure,  p.  362. 

*  Col.  Mure  speaks  somewhat  contemptuously  of  those  "  pious  persons  who  in 
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being  given  to  the  heathen  in  dreams,'  we  may  still  believe  that 
events  happened  as  he  states  them,  explaining,  for  instance,  the 
visions  of  Xerxes  and  Artabanus  by  a  plot  in  the  palace,  and  the 
oracles  concerning  Salamis  by  the  foresight  of  Themistocles. 
Cases,  however,  of  this  kind,  where  the  supposed  supernatural 
circumstance  forms  a  leading  feature  in  thjB  chain  of  events,  are 
rare,  amounting  to  not  more  than  four  or  five  in  the  entire  work.*"' 
It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  the  supernatural  circumstances 
are  more  numerous,  more  prominent,  and  more  inexplicable  on 
rational  grounds  in  the  portion  of  the  work  which  treats  of  re- 
moter times  and  less  well  known  countries.  Without  disappearing 
altogether,  they  become  more  scanty  as  we  approach  to  Herod- 
otus's  own  age,  and  to  the  events  which  form  the  special  subject 
of  his  history.  Thus  their  interference  is  mainly  with  those  parts 
of  the  history  of  which  the  authority  is  even  otherwise  the 
weakest,  and  becomes  trifling  when  we  descend  to  those  times 
concerning  which  our  author  had  the  best  means  of  obtaining 
information. 

The  mode,  however,  in  which  our  author's  belief  in  this  sort 
of  supernatural  agency  is  supposed  to  have  most  seriously  de- 
tracted from  his  historical  value  is  by  the  influence  it  is  thought 
to  have  exercised  upon  the  choice  which  he  often  had  to  make  / 
among  various  versions  of  a  ptory  coming  to  him  upon  tolerably 
equal  authority.^  It  is  argued  that  he  would  be  likely  to  prefer 
the  version  which  dealt  most  largely  in  the  supernatural  ele- 
ment, thus  reversing  the  canon  of  criticism  on  which  a  modem 
would  be  apt  to  proceed.     Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  this  may 

cUne  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  a  demoniac  inspiration  having  ueen  for  some  wise 
purpose  conceded  by  the  true  God  to  the  Delphic  Apollo"  (1.  s.  c);  but  he  brings 
Do  argument  against  them  except  that  certain  oracles — or  rather  a  single  oracle, 
for  bis  reference  to  Herod,  ix.  43  is  mistaken — which  were  not  fulfilled  in  our 
luthor^s  time,  remain  unfulfilled  to  the  present  day.  But  no  one  ever  supposed 
that  «Ul  the  oracles  delivered  at  Dclplii  or  other  places  were  inspired.  Those  who 
deny  any  demoniac  influence  to  the  oracular  shrines  have  to  explain — 1.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  Acts  referred  to  below  (page  144,  note  ') ;  2.  The  fact  of  the  defect  of 
oracles  soon  after  the  publication  of  Christianity  (Plut.  de  Defect.  Or.  vol.  ii.  pp. 
431-2)  ;  and  8.  The  general  conviction  of  the  early  Christian  Fathers,  that  the 
oracles  were  inspired.  (See  Euseb.  Pnep.  Ev.  books  v.  and  vi. ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
T.  p.  72S  ;  Theodoret.  Therap.  Serm.  x.  p.  623,  &c. ;  Augustin.  de  Divin.  Daemon. 
Op.  tL  p.  370,  et  seqq.,  kc.) 

*  The  dreams  of  Pharaoh,  Abimelech,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Pilate's  wife,  and  Cor- 
nelius, are  indications  that  the  belief  of  the  Greeks  in  the  occasional  inspiration  of 
dreams,  which  was  at  least  as  old  as  Homer — xal  yap  r*  6vap  iK  Ai6s  ianv.  11.  i.  63 
—bad  a  foundaiion  in  fact. 

'  The  dream  of  Astyages  concerning  his  daughter  Mandan^ — the  satisfaction  by 
the  Delphic  oracle  of  the  test  offered  by  Crwsus — the  visions  of  Xerxes  and  Arta- 
Kbdqs — and  the  famous  oracle  concerning  the  wooden  wall  and  Salamis,  are  almost 
the  only  points  in  the  supernatural  machinery  on  which  any  extent  of  narrative  can 
be  said  to  turn.  "*  Mure,  p.  860. 
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sometimes  have  been  the  case.  The  supernatural,  especially  if 
removed  a  little  from  his  own  time,  did  not  shock  him,  or  seem 
to  him  in  the  least  improbable.  He  would  therefore  readily  ac- 
cept it,  and  he  would  even,  it  must  be  allowed,  be  drawn  to  it 
as  a  means  of  enlivening  his  nairative.  It  is  however  unfair  to 
represent  him  as  "  a  man  morbidly  intent  on  bringing  all  the 
affairs  of  life  into  connexion  with  some  special  display  of  divine 
interposition."  On  more  than  one  occasion  he  rejects  a  super- 
natural story  or  explanation,  preferring  to  it  a  plain  matter-of- 
fact  account.  He  suggests  that  when  after  three  days  of  vio- 
lent storm,  during  which  the  Magi  strove  to  appease  the  wind 
by  incantations  and  sacrifices,  the  tempest  at  last  ceased,  it  was 
not  so  much  their  sacred  rites  which  had  the  desired  effect  as 
that  the  fury  of  the  gale  was  spent.®  He  declines  to  accept  the 
Athenian  account  of  the  flight  of  Adeimantus  from  Salamis, 
though  it  includes  the  prodigy  of  a  phantom  ship.'  He  refuses 
credit  to  the  story  that  Cyriis  was  suckled  by  a  bitch. ^  His  ap- 
petite for  the  supernatural  is  therefore  not  indiscriminate,  and 
perhaps  if  we  possessed  the  complete  works  of  his  contempo- 
raries we  should  find  him  far  oftener  than  has  been  suspected 
preferring  a  less  to  a  more  marvellous  story.* 

There  is  one  other  point  of  view  in  which  the  credulity  of 
Herodotus  with  respect  to  oracles,  prodigies,  &c.,  requires  to  be 
considered  before  we  absolutely  pronounce  it  a  very  serious  de- 
fect in  him  as  a  historian.  Granting  that  it  detracts  somewhat 
from  his  value  as  an  authentic  narrator  of  facts,  has  it  not  a 
comi)ensator}^  advantage  in  placing  him  more  on  a  level  with  the 
mass  of  his  countrymen,  in  enabling  him  to  understand  and 
portray  them  better,  and  inducing  him  to  put  more  fully  upon 
record  a  whole  class  of  motives  and  feelings  which  did  in  point 
of  fact  largely  influence  their  conduct  ?  Would  the  cold  scep- 
ticism of  Thucydides  have  given  us  a  truer  picture  of  the  spirit 
in  which  the  Persian  attacks  were  met, — the  hopes  that  stimu- 

•  Ilerod.  vii.  191.  "  Ibid.  viii.  94.     Comp.  v.  Hrt. 

*  Ibid.  i.  1U2.  Further  instances  of  what  might  be  culled  a  rationalising  ten- 
dency are  ii.  57  and  vii.  129  ad  fin. 

**It  is  not  quite  ch'Jir  what  sort  of  "cxafrpcrations"  those  were  which  caused 
Herodotus  to  reject  three  accounts  which  he  had  heard  of  the  early  history  of 
Cyrus  (i.  95).  Probably,  however,  they  included  a  number  of  marvellous  details, 
like  the  suckling  by  a  h>itch,  which  he  expressly  discredits.  It  is  certain  that  there 
were  often  accounts  current  among  the  (Jreeks  of  tranrsactiona  included  within  the 
sphere  of  his  history,  wherein  the  wonderful  and  supernatural  played  a  more  im- 
portant part  than  he  assigns  to  them.  Instances  are,  ihe  story  of  (iyges,  as  told  by 
Plato  (Kep.  ii.  pp.  359-o6(>),  the  narrative  of  the  Persian  retreat  contained  in 
Jilschyhis  (Pcrs.  197-509),  and,  probably,  the  history  of  the  first  Persian  expeditioc 
under* Mardonius,  as  Charon  gave  it.     (Fr.  'A;  cf.  supi^  p.  liC.) 
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latedy  and  the  belief  that  sustained  a  resistance  almost  without 
a  parallel,  which  may  have  been  mere  patriotism  in  the  leaders, 
but  in  the  mass  was  certainly  to  a  great  extent  the  fruit  of  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Greeks  of  the  age 
immediately  preceding  Herodotus  were  greatly  influenced  by 
oracles,  omens,  prodigies,  and  the  like,  and  are  we  not  enabled 
to  understand  them  better  from  the  sympathising  pages  of  a 
writer  who  participated  in  the  general  sentiment,  than  from  the 
diBdainiul  remarks  of  one  who  from  the  height  of  his  philo- 
Bophical  rationalism  looks  down  with  a  calm  contempt  upon  the 
weakness  and  credulity  of  the  multitude  ?  At  any  rate,  is  it 
Dot  a  happy ^haRCft,  which  has  givenJUia^Jn  the  persons  of  the 
rwo  earhest  andmost  eminent  of  Greek  historians,  the  two  op- 
positen^ases  of  the  Greek  mind,  religiousness  bordering  upon 
lupeStitbn^jUld shrewd  practical  sense  verging  towards  scep- 
icism  ?'  Without  the  corrective  to  be  derived  from  the  woik'of 
Befodotus  ordinary  students  would  have  formed  a  very  imper- 
fect notion  of  the  real  state  of  opinion  among  the  Greeks  on  re- 
igious  matters,  and  many  passages  of  their  history  would  have 
)een  utterly  unintelligible.^  It  seems  therefore  not  too  much  to 
lay  that  we  of  later  times  gain  more  than  we  lose  by  this  cha- 
•aeteristic  of  our  author,  which  qualified  him  in  an  especial  way 
X)  be  the  historian  of  a  period  anterior  to  the  rise  of  the  scep- 
ical  spirit,  when  a  tone  of  mind  congenial  to  his  own  was  prev- 
dent  throughout  the  Hellenic  world,  and  a  belief  in  the  super- 
latural  was  among  the  causes  which  had  the  greatest  weight  in 
ihaping  events  and  determining  their  general  course. 

The  belief  of  Herodotus  in  the  pervading  influence  of  the 
iivine  Nemesis — a  belief  which,  in  the  form  and  degree  in  which 
t  is  maintained  through  his  history,  seems  to  have  been  peculiar 
M>  himself,  and  not  shared  in  by  his  compatriots^ — is  regarded 
iS  liaving  worked  *'  even  more  prejudicially  to  the  authenticity 

'  As  the  ferment  consequent  upon  the  mutilation  of  the  Mercuries,  which  led  to 
Jie  recall  and  thereby  to  the  alienation  of  Alcibisides — only  to  be  explained  by  the 
ieep  religious  feeling  of  the  mass  of  the  Athenians.  (See  Giote's  Greece,  vol.  vii. 
pp.  229-232,  where  this  passage  of  history  is  very  properly  treated.) 

*  A  theory  of  Divine  retribution  was  common  in  Greece,  but  it  was  limited  to 
the  punishment  in  this  life  of  signal  acts  of  impiety  or  other  wickedness,  in  the 
person  of  the  offender  or  of  his  descendants.  (Cf.  Herod,  ii.  120,  ad  fin.,  and  vi.  75, 
ad  fin.)  This  line  of  thought  is  very  strongly  marked  in  ^-t^schylus.  The  peculiarity 
in  the  form  of  the  Ilerodotean  notion  consists  in  this — that  he  regards  mere  great- 
ness and  good  fortune,  apart  from  any  impiety  or  arrogance,  as  provoking  the 
wrath  of  Go(L  (See  note  on  book  i.  ch.  32,  p.  178,  and  compare  iii.  40,  vii.  10, 
§  5-6  and  46,  ad  tin.)  He  also  seems  to  consider  that  every  striking  calamity  must 
be  of  the  nature  of  a  visitation  (vi.  75;  vii.  133,  &c.),  and  further,  he  carries  the 
notion  of  retributive  suffering  into  comparatively  insigniticant  cases  (vi.  72,  135). 
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of  bis  narrative  than  his  vein  of  popular  superstition.*'*  Here 
again  the  mode  in  which  his  belief  aflFected  bis  historic  accuracy 
is  thought  to  have  been  by  influencing  bis  choice  among  diflfer- 
ent  versions  of  the  same  story.  It  is  admitted  that  he  was  too 
honest  to  falsify  his  data  ;•  but  it  is  said'  that  in  "  almost  every 
case "  there  would  be  several  versions  of  a  story  open  to  his 
adoption,  and  he  would  naturally  prefer  that  one  which  would 
best  illustrate  bis  theory  of  Nemesis.  Undoubtedly  where  the 
diflferent  accounts  came  to  him  upon  equal  or  nearly  equal  au- 
thority such  a  leaning  might  determine  his  choice  ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that,  where  the  authority  was  unequal,  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  improperly  biassed  by  his  devotion  to  the 
Lcsia^  )iypn^]^pftis  The  attempts  made  to  proVe  such  an  un- 
due bias  mostly  fail,®  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  a  pro- 
ducible instance  of  it.'^     Moreover  it  is  beyond  the  truth  to  say 

•  Mure,  p.  369.         •  Ibid.  p.  876.         '  Ibid.  p.  869. 

•  Col.  Mure  has  brought  forward  four  examples  of  the  distortion  of  histor/  by 
Herodotus  in  furtherance  of  the  Ncineslac  theory — viz.  the  cases  of  Croesus,  Cam- 
byses,  Cleomenes,  and  the  Spartan  heralds,  Nicolas  and  An&ristus.  With  regard  to 
the  first,  he  dwells  principally  upon  the  supposed  anachronism  inyolved  in  bringing 
Solon  to  the  court  of  Crcusus,  which  is  shown  below  (i.  29,  note  *)  to  he  quite  a 
possible  event.  In  the  ca.«e  of  Cambysos,  he  looks  on  Herodotus  as  having  pre- 
ferred the  Egyptian  to  the  Persian  uccouiit  of  his  death  (which  latter  he  thinks  to 
be  the  true  one,  and  to  be  preserved  to  us  in  Ctesias),  because  its  features,  though 
highly  improbable,  were  retributive  (pp.  370-1 ).  But,  as  he  confesses  iu  a  note, 
the  tale  in  Ctesias  is  not  the  Persian,  nor  the  true  account,  but  one  of  that  writer's 
inventions,  and  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  is  proved  by  the  Behistun  inscription  to 
be  correct,  except  in  representing  the  wound  which  Cambyses  gave  himself  as  ac- 
cidental, a  point  which  does  not  help  the  Nemesis.  With  respect  to  Cleomenes,  he 
thinks  that  his  suicide  ought  to  have  been  ascribed  to  his  habits  of  drinking ;  but  as 
it  is  Herodotus  himself  who  records  these  habits,  and  the  opinion  entertoined  by 
the  Spartans  that  the  madness  of  Cleomencs  arose  from  them,  he  cannot  be  said  to 
have  perverted,  or  even  concealed,  history,  in  order  to  give  more  likelihood  to  his 
own  Nemesiac  views.  In  the  fourth  case,  that  of  the  envoys,  Gol.  Mure,  comparing 
Thucyd.  ii.  67,  supposes  that  there  were  "two  accounts  of  the  affair,  one  describing 
Nicolas  and  Anerlstus  as  two  out  of  sir,  or  but  one-third  of  the  mission,  the  other 
as  two  oitt  of  three,^^  and  that  Herodotus  was  tempted  to  prefer  the  latter  number 
by  '*  the  broader  shadow  of  plausibility  wliich  it  gave  to  his  own  case  of  retributive 
vengeance"  (p.  375).  But  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
two  stories.  Herodotus  nowhere  states  tlie  number  of  the  ambassadors.  He  prob- 
ably knew  the  details  of  the  affair  just  us  well  as  Thucydides,  as  appears  from  the 
minuteness  of  his  account  (supr^  p.  24.  note  ').  His  narrative,  however,  was  only 
concerned  with  the  fate  of  two  out  of  the  six — namely  Nicolas  and  Aneristus — and 
he  need  have  mentioned  no  others;  it  is  quite  casually,  and  merely  on  accomit  of 
his  individual  eminence,  that  he  names  Aristeus.  In  such  a  case  the  mentio  uniut 
cannot  be  taken  as  implying  the  cxdusio  plurinm.  Again,  Col.  Mure  seems  to 
think  that  Herodotus  purposely  concealed  the  *'  human  Nemesis,"  which  was  really 
involved  in  the  transaction.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  Herodotus  adds  a 
particular  connected  with  the  human  Nemesis,  which  is  not  given  by  Thucydides — 
viz.,  that  Aneristus  had  himself  been  engaged  in  the  cruelties  which  produced  the 
execution  of  the  ambassadors  by  way  of  reprisals.  In  fact  Herodotus  woold  not 
*eel  that  a  human  interfered  with  a  divine  Nemesis. 

•  Of  the  cases  brought  forward  by  Col.  Mure,  that  of  Crcesus  seems  to  >>e  the 
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that  in  "  almost  every  case  "  there  would  be  several  versions  ;  and 
when  there  were,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was  his 
general  practice  to  give  them.'  Further,  the  theory  of  Herod- 
otus certainly  is  not  that  "  every  act  of  signal  folly  or  injus- 
tice "  must  have  a  special  Nemesis  ;  or  at  least  it  is  not  his  the- 
ory that  every  such  act  must  have  a  vbible  Nemesis  which  can^ 
be  distinctly  attached  to  it  by  the  historian  ;  for  he  professes 
himself  at  a  loss  to  know  what  punishment  the  Athenians  re- 
ceived for  their  conduct  toward  the  heralds  of  Darius,*  and  many 
instances  even  of  flagrant  impiety  are  recorded  by  him  without 
any  notice  of  their  having  drawn  down  a  special  visitation.* 
HerodotU8j:is  not,  therefore,  under  any  very  strong  temptation  to 
warp  or  bend  history  in  accordance  with  the  exigencies  of  his 
Nemesiac  theory  ;  for  that  theory  does  not  oblige  him  to  show 
that  all  crimes  are  punished  ;  and  if  it  requires  him,  in  the  case 
of  signal  calamities,  to  assign  a  cause  provocative  of  them,  yet 
as  he  mav  find  the  cause  in  the  conduct  of  ancestors/  in  mere 
anterior  prosperity,*  in  fate,'  or  in  an  unwitting  contravention  of 
fate,^  no  less  than  in  the  moral  conduct  of  the  individual,  he 
cannot  experience  any  great  diflSculty  in  accounting  for  such 
calamities  without  travelling  beyond  the  domain  of  fact  into  the 
region  of  fable  and  invention.  It  is  indeed  far  more  in  his 
choice  of  facts  to  record  than  in  his  choice  among  diflferent  ver- 
sions of  the  same  facts  that  our  author's  favourite  theory  of  hu- 
man life  has  left  its  trace  upon  his  history.  The  great  moral 
which  he  had  himself  drawn  from  his  wide  survey  of  mundane 
events  was  that  which  the  word  "Nemesis,"  taken  in  its  widest 
sense,  expresses.  And  this,  his  own  predominant  conviction,  he 
sought  to  impress  upon  the  world  by  means  of  his  writings. 
Perhaps  the  chief  attraction  to  him  of  his  grand  theme — the 
reason  that  induced  him  to  prefer  it  to  any  other  which  the  rec- 
ords of  his  own  or  of  neighbouring  countries  might  have  offered 
— was  the  pointed  illustration  which  it  furnished  of  greatness 

only  one  where  history  has  really  been  distorted  to  make  the  Nemesis  more  com- 
plete (see  Essay  i.  sub  fin.).  As  gross  an  instance  is  the  story  of  Polycrates,  where 
the  renunciation  of  alliance  by  Amasis,  and  the  loss  and  recovery  of  the  ring, 
seem  to  be  pure  fictions.  But  in  neither  case  is  it  quite  clear  that  Herodotus  had 
a  choice  between  different  accounts. 

•  See  i.  1-6,  19-20,  27,  70,  76,  Ac;  ii.  181  ;  iii.  1-8,  9,  30,  &c. ;  iv.  6-11,  160- 
4;  V.  85-6;  vi.  54,  75-84,  121-4;  vii.  213-4,  230;  viii.  94,  117-120;  ix.  74. 

•  Herod,  vii.  183. 

■  Ibid.  i.  60,  169, 160 ;  ii.  124-8 ;  v.  63,  67 ;  vi.  86,  91. 

^  As  in  the  case  of  the  heralds,  and  in  that  of  Croesus  to  some  extent  (see  i. 
18,  91). 

»  Herod,  i.  82 ;  Hi.  40,  125 ;  vii.  10,  §  5. 

•  Ibid.  i.  8. 

^  Ibid.  iL  138. 
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laid  low— of  a  gmdual  progression  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
glory  and  prosperous  fortune,  followed  by  a  most  calamitous  re- 
verse.* And  the  principle  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  de- 
termined him  in  the  selection  of  his  main  subject  had  the 
amplest  field  for  exercise  when  the  question  was  concerning  the 
minor  and  more  ornamental  portions — the  episodes,  as  they  are 
generally  called — which  constitute  so  considerable  a  part  and 
form  so  remarkable  a  feature  of  the  History.  In  the  choice  of 
the  episodes,  and  still  more  in  the  length  to  which  they  should 
be  pursued,  and  the  elaboration  which  should  be  bestowed  on 
them,  Herodotus  appears  to  have  been  guided  to  a  very  great 
extent,  though  perhaps  unconsciously,  by  their  fitness  to  incul- 
cate the  moral  lesson  which  he  was  especially  anxious  to  impress 
on  men.  Hence  the  length  and  finish  of  the  legend  of  Croesus, 
and  of  the  histories  of  Cambyses,  Polycrates,  Cleomenes, 
Oroetes,'  &c. ;  hence  the  introduction  of  such  tales  as  those  of 
Helen,*  Glaucus,'  Pythius,^  Artayctes  ;*  every  occasion  is  seized 
to  deepen  by  repetition  the  impression  which  the  main  narrative 
is  calculated  to  produce,  and  thus  a  space  quite  disproportionate 
to  their  historical  interest  is  assigned  to  certain  matters  which 
properly  belong  to  the  narrative,  while  others  which  scarcely 
come  within  the  sphere  of  the  narrative  at  all,  find  a  place  in  it 
owing  to  their  moral  aspect. 

The  credulity  of  Herodotus  in  respect  of  marvels  in  nature 
and  extraordinary  customs  among  the  remoter  tribes  of  men  has 
undoubtedly  had  the  efiect  of  introducing  into  his  work  a 
number  of  statements  which  the  progress  of  our  knowledge  shows 
us  to  be  untrue,  and  which  detract  from  the  value  though  they 
add  to  the  cntertainingness  of  his  pages.  But  these  fictions-  are 
not  nearly  so  many  as  they  have  recently  been  made  to  appear  ;^ 

His  other  work,  the  history  of  the  Assyrian  Monarchy,  would  similarly  have 
comprised  the  rise  of  an  cjiornioiis  power,  and  a  still  more  complete  overthrow. 
"  Uerod.  iii.  120-8.  '  Ibid.  ii.  113-120.  »  Ibid.  vi.  86. 

*  Ibid.  vii.  27-9,  38-9.  *  Ibid.  ix.  116-120. 

*  Col.  Mure  has  included  anionjj;  the  "  incredible  or  impossible  marvels  reported 
by  Herodotus"  a  considerable  number  of  statements  which  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  question : — as  the  existence  of  men  without  names  in  Western  AfHca 
(iv.  18-i),  the  two  singular  breeds  of  sheep  in  Arabia,  with  the  contrivance  for  pre- 
serving the  long  tails  of  the  one  kind  from  injury  (iii.  113),  the  fact  of  a  race  dwell- 
ing upon  scaffoldings  in  the  middle  of  lake  Prasias,  and  living  upon  fish  (v.  16),  the 
existence  of  a  bald  race  beyond  Scythia  (iv.  23),  the  peculiar  form  of  cannibalism 
ascribed  to  the  Massagetaj  (i.  210)  and  others  (iii.  09;  iv.  26),  and  the  eccentric 
customs  with  regard  to  women  of  the  Nasamonians  (iv.  172),  Indians  (iii.  101),  Cau- 
casians (i.  203),  &c.  Many  of  those  find  close  parallels  in  the  observations  of  othe^ 
travellers  (see  notes  on  iv.  184  ;  iii.  113;  and  v.  15);  others  are  perhaps  exaggera^ 
tions,  but  involve  interesting  notices  of  real  facts  (see  note  on  iv.  23).  Occasionally 
Col.  Mure  helps  his  argument  by  a  mistranslation,  as  when  he  says  that  Herodotus 
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and  their  occurrence  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  our  author's 
adoption  of  a  principle  which  the  circumstances  of  the  time  jus- 
tifi^y  and  to  which  the  modern  reader  is  greatly  beholden.  In 
dealing  with  this  class  of  subjects  he  was  obliged  to  lay  down 
for  himself  some  rule  concerning  the  reports  which  he  received 
from  others,  and  if  he  did  not  resolve  to  suppress  them  entirely 
— a  course  of  proceeding  that  all  probably  would  agree  in  regret- 
ting— he  could  only  choose  between  reporting  all  alike,  whether 
they  seemed  to  him  credible  or  incredible,  and  making  his  own 
notion  of  their  Ci-edibility  the  test  of  their  admission  or  rejection. 
Had  he  belonged  to  an  age  of  large  experience,  and  to  one  when 
travels  as  extensive  as  his  own  were  common,  it  might  have  been 
best  to  pursue  the  latter  course,  trusting  to  future  travellers  to 
complete  from  their  own  observation  the  blanks  which  he  would 
thus  have  left  voluntarily  in  his  descriptions.  But  Herodotus 
lived  when  knowledge  of  distant  countries  was  small,  and  travels 
such  as  his  very  uncommon  ;  he  had  been  the  first  Greek  visitant 
in  many  a  strange  land,  and  knew  that  there  was  little  likelihood 
of  others  penetrating  farther,  or  even  so  far  as  himself.  He  was 
also  conscious  that  he  had  beheld  in  the  course  of  his  travels  a 
number  of  marvels  which  he  would  have  thought  quite  incredible 
beforehand  ;*  and  hence  he  felt  that,  however  extraordinary  the 
reports  which  reached  him  of  men  or  countries,  they  might  nev- 
ertheless be  true.  He  therefore  thought  it  best  to  give  them  a  y 
place  in  his  work,  but  with  the  general  protest  that  he  did  not,  X 
by  recording  a  thing,  intend  to  declare  his  own  belief  in  W^ 
Sometimes  he  takes  the  liberty  of  expressing,  or  by  a  sly  innuendo 
implying,  his  distinct  disbelief  y  sometimes  by  relating  the  marvel 
as  a  fact^  and  not  merely  as  what  is  said,  he  lets  us  see  that  he 
gives  it  credence  ;*  but  generally  he  is  content  to  reserve  his  own 

describes  among  other  curiosities  found  at  Plataea,  "  a  head,  the  skull,  jaws,  </um.t, 
and  teeth  of  which  were  of  a  single  piece  of  bone"  (p.  379);  Herodotus  having  in 
fact  mentioned  a  skull  Without  sutures,  t.  e,  one  in  which  the  sutures  did  not  appear ; 
and  also,  as  a  separate  marvel,  two  jaws,  an  upper  and  an  under,  wherein  the  teeth, 
ini'Uorff,  and  grinders  (yofitpioty  "grinders,"  not  *'(7um«")  wore  joined  together  and 
formed  but  a  single  bone,  which  is  a  possible  result  of  ossification.  This  is  perhaps 
the  grossest  instance  of  the  kind,  but  the  same  spirit  of  undue  leaning  is  shown  in 
representing  it  as  unquestionable  that  Herodotus  meant  to  give  his  bald  men  (iv.  23) 
**  unusually  long  and  bushj  bearcb^^^  when  this  is  only  a  possible,  and  not  perhaps 
the  most  probable  rendering  of  the  passage.     (See  note  ad  loc.) 

•  As  the  productiveness  of  Babylonia,  and  the  size  to  which  plants  grew  there 
0.  193).  '  See  book  vii.  ch.  152. 

•  As  in  ii.  28,  66-7,  131;  iii,  115,  116;  iv.  25,  31,  32,  30,  42,  105;  v.  10;  and 
by  an  innuendo,  in  iv.  191. 

'  As  in  his  account  of  the  Phoenix  (ii.  73),  of  the  bald  men  (iv.  23-5),  of  the  col- 
lection of  ladanum  from  the  beards  of  goats  (iii.  112),  of  the  sweet  scent  that  is 
wafted  from  Arabia  (iii.  113),  of  the  Neuri  leaving  their  country  on  account  of  ser 
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opinion,  or  perhaps  to  keep  his  judgment  in  suspense,  and 
simply  to  report  what  he  had  heard  from  those  who  professed  to 
have  correct  information.*  And  to  this  judicious  resolution  on 
his  part  the  modern  reader  is  greatly  indebted.  Had  he  decided 
on  recording  nothing  but  what  he  positively  believed,  we  should 
have  lost  altogether  a  number  of  the  most  interesting  portions 
of  his  history.*  Had  he  even  allowed  positive  disbelief  to  act  as 
a  bar  to  admission  into  his  pages,  we  should  have  been  deprived 
of  several  of  the  most  important  notices  which  his  work  contains. 
The  circumstance  which  is  to  us  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the 
fact — intrinsically  so  hard  to  credit — ^that  Africa  was  circum- 
navigated by  the  Phoenicians  as  early  as  the  seventh  century 
before  our  era,  the  marvel  namely  reported  by  the  voyagers  that 
as  they  sailed  they  "  had  the  sun  on  their  right,''*  was  one  which 
Herodotus  distinctly  rejected  as  surpassing  belief.  He  also  saw 
no  grounds  for  admitting  the  existence  of  any  islands  called  the 
Cassiterides,  or  Tin  Islands,  whence  that  commodity  was  brought 
to  Greece,*  nor  any  sufficient  evidence  of  a  sea  washing  Europe 
upon  the  north,  from  which  amber  was  obtained  ;'  so  that  had  he 
adopted  the  canon  of  exclusion  which  his  critics  prefer,  we 
should  have  been  without  the  earliest  mention  which  has  come 
down  to  us  of  our  own  country — we  should  have  lost  the  pioof 
furnished  in  the  same  place  of  the  antiquity  of  our  tin  trade — 
and  we  should  have  been  unaware  that  any  information  had 
reached  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  of  the  existence  of 
the  Bciltic.  It  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  the  retrenchment 
of  a  certain  number  of  traveller's  tales,  palmed  upon  the  unsus- 

pont3  (iv.  105),  of  the  wild  asses  which  did  not  drink  (iv.  192),  and  of  the  extraor- 
dinary skull  and  jaws  found  on  the  field  of  Platasa  (ix.  83). 

'  *See  i.  14«>,  202;  ii.  32-3,  75;  iii.  20,  28,  104-5,  108-9,  111;  iv.  96,  110,  178, 
184  ad  fin.,  195,  I9rt;  v.  9.     He  often  reminds  us  in  the  middle  of  an  account  that 

he  is  neither  affirming  nor  denying,  but  only  reporting  what  is  said — as  in  iv.  96 

ir«p\  /xfy  rovrov  odrt  arrnrrioi  otirf  2fv  iriarfvta  ri  \ir)y.  iv,  173.  \(yw  5^  raura  rit 
\(yov<Ti  Ai$v(s.  iv.  195.  ravra  ei  ix4v  iari  6i\r)b4tDS  ovk  oISo,  t^  5^  \fyfrai  ypdupw. 
We  are  not  thorefcM-e  entitled  to  assume,  when  Herodotus  makes  a  statement  with- 
out any  special  intimation  of  a  doubt  of  its  accuracy,  that  "he  believed  it  himself 
and  intended  it  to  be  believed  by  others"  (Mure,  p.  380),  but  only  that  he  did  not 
actually  disheUeve  it,  and  that  he  thought  it  worthy  of  the  attention  of  his  readers. 
Herodotus  does  in  fact  mark  by  very  nice  shades  the  degree  of  credence  which  he 
claims  for  his  difterent  statements.  Where  he  believes,  he  states  the  thing  as  a  fact ; 
where  he  doubts  he  tells  us  it  was  said;  where  lie  disbelieves  he  calls  the  statement 
in  question. 

'  As  for  instance  the  entire  account  in  the  second  book  of  the  interior  of  Africa, 
containing  notices  pi^rhaps  of  the  Niger  and  of  Timbuctoo  (chs.  32-3 \  and  great 
parts  of  the  description  of  the  north  African  nations  in  book  iv.  (chs.  1(58-196.) 

'  Herod,  iv.  42.     (\fyov  ^^lol  fxky  uv  xiar^  &AAy  8^  8^  rcy,  ij  irepixAworrcs  t^i 

»  Herod,  iii.  115.  *  Ibid.  iii.  115,  and  compare  iv.  45. 
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pectingness  of  our  author  by  untruthful  persons  or  humourists,* 
would  have  compensated  for  the  loss  of  these  important  scraps 
of  knowledge  which  we  only  obtain  through  his  habit  of  report- 
ing even  what  he  disbelieved. 

There  is  another  respect  also  wherein  advantage  seems  to 
arise  to  the  work  of  our  author  from  his  spirit  of  credulity,  which 
may  mitigate  the  severity  of  our  censures  on  this  defect  of  his 
mental  constitution.  Credulity  is  a  necessary  element  in  a 
certain  cast  of  mind,  the  other  constituents  of  which  render 
their  possessor  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  the  historian's  office. 
The  simplicity  (ec/Tj^eta)  which  Plato  requires  in  the  philosopher^ 
is  no  less  admirable  in  the  writer  of  history,  and  it  is  this  spirit 
— frank,  childlike,  guileless,  playful,  quaint — which  lends  to  the 
work  of  Herodotus  a  great  portion  of  its  attraction,  giving  it 
that  air  of  freshness,  truth,  and  naivete  which  is  felt  by  all 
readers  to  be  its  especial  merit.  We  cannot  obtain  these  advan- 
tages without  their  accompanying  drawback.  Writera  of  the 
tone  of  Herodotus,  such  as  Froissart,  Philip  de  Comines,  Sir 
John  Mandeville,  and  others  of  Jn^r  old  English  travellers,  are 
among  the  most  charming  within  the  whole  range  of  literature, 
but  their  writings  are  uniformly  tinged  with  the  same  credulous 
vein  which  is  regarded  as  offensive  in  our  author. 

The  charge  made  against  Herodotus  of  an  undue  love  of 
effect  finds  its  most  solid  ground  in  that  tone  of  exaggeration  and 
hyperbole  which  often  characterises  liis  narrative,  especially  in 
its  more  highly  wrought  and  excited  portions.  His  statements 
that  the  Athenians  at  Marathon  were  "  the  first  Greeks  who 
dared  to  look  upon  the  Median  garb,  and  to  face  men  clad  in 
that  fashion,''*  and  that  the  island  of  Samos  appeared  to  the 

*  Even  thefle  have  perhaps  been  unduly  multiplied.  At  least  to  me  the  following 
comparison  appears  to  be  overstrained — **  The  translation  supplied  to  Herodotus  of 
the  inscription  on  one  of  the  larger  pyramids  reprei^ented  it  as  '  recording  the  quan- 
tity of  onions,  leeks,  and  radishes  consumed  by  the  labourers  employed  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  monument/  Were  a  foreigner,  ignorant  of  the  English  tongue,  to  ask 
the  meaning  of  the  inscription  on  the  London  Monument,  of  some  humourist  of  Fish- 
street  Hill,  the  answer  might  probably  be,  that  it  recorded  the  number  of  quarts  of 
porter  and  pipes  of  tobacco  consumed  by  the  builders  of  the  column  :  but  it  is  not 
iikelj  that  he  would  put  faith  in  the  statement.  Hcrodotiis  however  seems,  in  the 
parallel  com,  to  have  believed  his  informants  implicitly,'*  &c.  This  is  to  argue  that 
what  would  be  unlikely  to  take  place  in  London  in  the  17th  century  a.  o.  would 
have  been  equally  unlikely  to  happen  in  Egypt  in  the  2()th  or  25th  century  b.  c. 
Probabilities  will  of  course  be  dirt'erently  measured  by  different  minds;  but  to  me, 
I  confess,  it  does  not  seem  at  all  out  of  keeping  with  what  we  know  of  primitive 
times,  that  the  greatness  of  a  work  should  be  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  food  con- 
sumed by  those  engaged  on  it,  or  that  this  estimate  should  be  recorded  on  the  work 
itself.  Herodotus,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  does  not  say  that  this  was  the  only 
iDScription. 

^  KepubL  m,  §  16.        *  Herod,  vi.  112. 


/' 
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commanders  of  the  combined  fleet  after  Salamis  "  as  distant  as 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules/'*  are  rhetorical  exaggerations  of  this 
character,  and  have  been  deservedly  reprehended.*  Other  in- 
stances of  the  tendency  complained  of  are,  the  declaration  in 
the  first  book  that  Cyrus,  by  the  overthrow  of  Croesus,  became 
"  master  of  the  whole  of  Asia^^'^  and  that  in  the  sixth,  that  if  the 
lonians  had  destroyed  the  Persian  fleet  at  the  battle  of  Lade, 
Darius  could  have  brought  against  them  "  another  five  times 
as  great." ^  To  the  same  quality  perhaps  may  be  ascribed  the 
readiness  with  which  Herodotus  accepts  from  his  informants 
extravagant  computations  of  numbers,  size,  duration,  &c.,*  as 
well  as  improbable  statements  with  regard  to  regularity^  and 
completeness,  the  latter  sometimes  contradicted  in  his  own  pages.* 
His  constant  desire  is  to  set  matters  in  the  most  striking  fight — 
to  be  lively,  novel,  forcible — and  to  this  desire  not  only  accuracy, 
but  even  at  times  consistency,  is  sacrificed.  It  belongs  to  his 
romantic  and  poetic  turn  of  mind  to  care  more  for  the  graphic 
efiect  of  each  successive  picture  than  for  the  accord  and  har- 

"  Herod,  vlii.  132. 

*  Miirc'a  Lit.  of  Greece,  iv.  pp.  403-6.         '  Chap.  180  ad  fin.;  cf.  ix.  122. 
'  Chap.  13. 

*  As  the  size  of  ilio  army  of  Xorxca  (vii.  184-7  ;  see  note  ad  loc.),  the  number 
of  cities  in  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Anmsis  (ii.  177),  the  height  of  the  walls  of  Babylon 
(i.  178;  see  note  '  ad  loc.)  and  of  the  pyramids  (ii.  124,  127),  the  duration  of  the 
Egyptian  monarchy  (ii.  142  ;  compare  lOO),  &c. 

*  Instances  of  improbable  regularity  are,  the  unbroken  descent  of  the  Lydiau 
IleracHde  kings  in  the  line  of  direct  succession  during  twenty-two  generations  (i.  8), 
the  exact  correspondence  in  the  number  of  Egyptian  kings  and  high-prieats  of  Vul- 
can during  a  supposed  period  of  11,340  years  (ii.  142),  and  the  unbroken  hereditary 
descent  of  the  latter  (ii.  143),  the  occurrence  of  salt-hills  and  springs  of  water  at  in- 
tervals of  exactly  10  days' journey  along  the  whole  sandy  belt  extending  from  Egyp- 
tian Thebes  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa  (iv.  181),  the  wonderful  productiveness  of  all 
the  world's  extremities  (iii.  100-1 10),  &c. 

*  The  entire  freedom  of  the  Greeks  before  Croesus  (i.  6),  the  complete  destruction 
of  the  Samians  by  Otanes  (iii.  149),  the  total  contrast  between  Greek  and  Egyptian 
manners  (ii.  35-0),  the  demolition  of  the  walls  of  Babylon  by  Darius  (iii.  169),  the 
general  submission  of  the  insular  Greeks  to  Cyrus  (i.  109),  the  abxolute  invincibility 
of  the  Scythians  (iv.  40),  and  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  Persians  before  they  con- 
quered the  Lydian8(i.  71),  are  specimens.  Tlie  history  of  the  four  predecessors  of 
Croesus  upon  the  throne  shows  that  the  encroachments  of  the  Lydisins  upon  the  lib- 
erties of  the  Greeks  began  with  Gygos,  and  continued  without  intermission  till  the 
complete  reduction  of  the  louians,  ^4CoIians,  and  Dorians  by  Cnesus  (I  14-16).  The 
prominent  part  played  by  the  Sumians  in  the  Ionian  revolt  (vi.  8-15)  is  incompatible 
with  their  extermination  by  Otuncs.  The  non-existence  of  priestesses  in  Egypt — 
one  of  the  points  of  contrast  between  that  country  and  Greece — is  contradicted  ex- 
pressly (i.  182  and  ii.  54).  It  appears  from  the  description  of  Babylon  (i.  178-'8o) 
that  the  great  wall,  though  gajw  may  have  been  ])roken  in  it,  was  still  star  ting 
when  Herodotus  wrote.  That  aU  the  islanders  did  not  submit  to  Cyrus  is  apparent 
from  the  history  of  Polycrates  (iii.  44).  The  reduction  of  the  Scythians  by  Sescstris 
ifl  expressly  asserted  in  book  ii.  (chs.  103  and  11<>).  That  the  Persians  began  to  lay 
aside  their  simple  habits  as  soon  as  they  conquered  the  Medes  is  impHed  in  book  i. 
ch.  126. 
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Qony  of  the  whole.    His  colours  are  throughout  more  vivid  than  >  / 
he  sober  truth  of  history  can  be  thought  to  warranty  and  jhe  ^ 


aodern_ciitical  jjEflilSTTias  constantly  to  supply. modification s  and 
nftlifip^^^^^Ti^  \ri  ofHpr  fn  bring  thg^  general  tone  of  the  narrative 
^^J^^S^^^^^-lfiXiLof jajQtual  fact. 

Whether  the  anecdotical  vein  in  which  Herodotus  so  freely 
adulges  is  fairly  referred  to  this  head  may  perhaps  admit  of  a 
oubt.  A  judicious  selection  of  anecdotes  forms  a  portion  of  the^ 
ask  of  the  historian,  who  best  portrays  both  individual  character 
nd  the  general  manners  of  an  age  by  the  help  of  this  light  and 
laceful  embellishment.  That  the  bulk  of  our  author's  anec- 
otes  serve  their  proper  purpose  in  his  history — that  they  are 
haracteristic  and  full  of  instruction,  as  well  as  pointed  and  well 
old — ^is  what  no  candid  and  sensible  reader  can  hesitate  to  allow. 
^erhaps  the  anecdotical  element  may  be  justly  regarded  as  over 
irgely  developed  in  the  work,  especially  if  we  compare  it  with 
ther  histories ;  but  we  must  remember  that  in  the  time  of  He- 
ddotus  the  field  of  literature  had  not  been  partitioned  out  ac- 
ording  to  our  modem  notions.  Histor}'^  in  our  sense,  biography, 
ravels,  memoirs,  &c.,  had  not  then  been  recognised  as  distinct 
•cm  one  another,  and  the  term  laTopia^  or  "research,"  equally 
omprehended  them  all.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  where  the  knifty 
3uld  have  been  applied,  and  the  narrative  pruned  down  and 
tript  of  anecdotical  details,  without  the  suppression  of  something 
tiat  we  could  iU  have  spared — something  really  valuable  towards 
ompleting  the  picture  of  ancient  times  which  Herodotus  presents 
)  us.  Certainly  the  portions  of  his  work  to  which  the  chief 
bjection  has  been  made,  as  consisting  of  ''mere  local  traditions 
Dd  gossiping  stories,"^  the  "  Corinthian  court  scandal "  of  the 
[lird  and  fifth  books,*  the  accounts  of  Cyren6  and  Barca  in  the 
)urth,»  the  personal  history  of  Solon,  ^  and  the  wars  between 
iparta  and  Tegea  in  the  first,'  are  not  wanting  in  interest ;  and 
hough  undoubtedly  we  might  imagine  their  loss  compensated  by 
lie  introduction  of  other  matters  about  which  we  should  have 
aore  cared  to  hear,  yet  their  mere  retrenchment  without  such 
liompcnsation,  which  is  all  that  criticism  can  have  any  right  to 
demand,*  would  have  diminished  and  not  increased  the  value  of 

'  Mure,  p.  391.         "  Ilorod.  iii.  49-53  ;  v.  92.     Comp.  i.  23-4. 

'  Herod,  iv.  145-205.         '  Ibid.  i.  3i)-33.         »  Ibid.  i.  06-8. 

'  The  substance  of  Col.  Miire's  complaints  against  the  epi>odioal  portion  of  He- 
">dotus  is,  that  he  has  not  given  us  something  more  valuable  in  the  place  of  what  he 
|»M  actually  given — as,  for  instance,  the  real  history  of  Corinth  under  the  Cypselidjc 
JJ'fitead  of  the  anecdotes  concerning  Periander  (pp.  292-3),  the  legislation  of  Solon 
iQ  Ilea  of  his  discourse  with  Cra3sus  (pp.  394-5),  the  Messenian  wars  in  the  place  of 
ii» straggle  with  Tegea  (p.  897,  note),  Arc.     He  thinks  we  had  "a  right  to  expect" 

Vol.  I.— 6 
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the  work  as  a  record  of  facts/  and  would  scarcely  have  improved 
it  even  in  an  artistic  point  of  view.  The  double  narrative  in 
the  third  book  is  skilfully  devised  to  keep  up  that  amount  of 
attention  to  Greek  affairs  which  the  author  desires  to  maintain, 
in  subordination  to  the  main  subject  of  the  earlier  or  introduc- 
tory portion  of  his  work — the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Persian 
empire,  and  resembles  the  underplot  in  a  play  or  a  novel,  which 
agreeably  relieves  the  chief  story.  It  also,  as  has  been  already 
observed,^  reflects  and  repeats,  in  the  histories  of  Periander  and 
of  Polycrates,  the  main  ethical  teaching  of  the  work,  thereby  at 
once  deepening  the  moral  impression,  and  helping  to  diffuse  a 
uniform  tone  throughout  the  volumes.  The  history  of  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Africa  is  not  only  interesting  in  itself,  and  in  the  light 
it  throws  upon  the  principles  of  Hellenic  colonisation,*  but  it 
serves  to  introduce  that  sketch  of  the  neighbouring  nations  which 
has  always  ])een  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our 
author's  episodes.  The  fragment  of  the  life  of  Solon  is  no  doubt 
in  some  degree  legendary,  but  he  must  be  a  stern  critic  who 
would  have  the  heart  to  desire  its  retrenchment,  seeing  that  with 
it  must  have  disappeared  almost  the  whole  story  of  Croesus,  the 
most  beautiful  and  touching  in  the  entire  history.  The  wars  of 
Sparta  with  Tegea  had  an  intrinsic  importance  quite  sufficient  to 
justify  their  introduction,  and  the  synchronism  of  the  last  with 
the  time  of  the  embassy  sent  by  Cra?sus,  which  forms  the  sole 
occasion  of  the  reference  in  the  lirst  book  to  Spartan  history, 
fully  explains  its  occurrence  in  the  place  assigned  to  it.  Adverse 
criticism  therefore  seems  to  fail  in  pointing  out  any  mere  sur- 
plusage even  in  tlie  anecdotical  j)ortion  of  the  work,  and  the 
truth  appears  to  be  that  the  e})isodical  matter  in  Herodotus  is, 
on  the  whole,  singularly  well  chosen  and  effective,  being  lively, 
varied,  and  replete  with  interest. 

To  say  that  Herodotus  has  no  claim  to  rank  as^a  critical 

that  Ilerodotu8  in  liis  episodical  notices  of  tlie  CIrcck  states,  should  have  embodied 
all  the  "  more  important  facts  of  lh«  ir  history  "  (p.  olU  ).  lixii  this  is  to  forget  that 
Herodotus  was  not  writing  the  history  of  drcocc,  hut  the  history  of  a  particular  war. 
We  had  no  ''right  to  expect"  anything  from  him  but  what  possessed  a  direct  bear- 
ing upon  the  struggle  between  (Jreece  and  I'ersia.  As  Niel)uhr  observes,  *'thc  work 
of  Herodotus  is  not  an  ancient  Greek  liistory,  but  has  an  Cjiic  character;  it  has  a 
unity  ami<l  its  episodes,  which  are  retarding  motives," — delaying  yet  helping  the 
main  story.     (See  Xiebuhr's  Lectures  on  Ancient  History,  vol.  i.  p.  108.  E.  T.) 

•  The  stories  of  Teriander  and  Polycraies  give  ns  the  portrait  of  the  Greek  ty- 
rant in  his  worst,  and  in  his  interniediale,  as  that  of  Pisistratus  does  in  his  best 
character.  ^Vithout  them  the  abhorrence  expre.-sed  by  Herodotus  for  rulers  of  thia 
class  would  strike  the  reader  as  strange  and  exaggerated. 

•  See  above,  page  75. 

•  Especially  upon  the  leading  part  taken  by  the  Delphic  oracle  iu  directing  th« 
course  of  colonisation,  and  forcing  the  growth  of  colonies. 
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hiafjorifti;!  is  simply  to  nnfft  ihut^  l^ftvin£_hpgn  l^pm  heforn  tj^fijafie  ^y^ 
of  aceijiain  foim.Qf -the  hktorical  scieace^  he  did  not  happen- to. 
mfeSit.  That  in  intelligence,  sagacity,  and  practical  good  sense 
he  was  greatly  in  advance  of  his  predecessors  and  even  of  his 
contemporaries,  is  what  no  one  who  carefully  reads  the  fragments 
left  us  of  the  early  Greek  historians  will  hesitate  to  allow.  But 
a  great  gulf  separates  him  from  Thucydides,  the  real  founder  of 
the  Critical  School.  From  the  judgment  of  Thucydides  on 
obscure  points  connected  with  the  history  of  the  ancient  world, 
the  modern  critic,  if  he  ventures  to  dissent  at  all,  dissents  with 
the  utmost  diffidence.  The  opinions  of  Herodotus  have  no  such 
weight.  They  are  views  which  an  intelligent  man  living  in  the 
fifth  century  b.  c.  might  entertain,  and  as  such  they  are  entitled 
to  attentive  consideration,  but  they  have  no  binding  authority. 
Herodotus  belongs  distinctly  to Jhe  Bomantic  School  :_with  him  *^  " 
tfieuTR^nation  is  m  tne^cen3ant  and  not  the  reason  ;  Tus  mmT' 
IsT^ootic,  aBd"il5"l8""e8pecially  disquaTified'  from "fofmihg  sound  ^ 

{^Odgmwite-conC^rning  events  remotefrom'hij^  bVh"daj'"ByT[5 
lilt"  beHefjtr^g  popular  ihyfhology,  wHigK  p]ic£d..gc3kjand 
heroes  iipbn  The'  earth  at  no' voTy  oistant  peri<iL.-  He  does  nol 
apply 'the-fl€ffl»e  canons  of  credibility  to  the  past  and  present, 
or,  like  Thucydides,  view  human  nature  and  the  general  course 
of  mundane  effects  as  always  the  same.^  Thus  his  history  of  ^ 
early  times  is  little  more  than  myth  and  fable,  embodying  often 
important  traditions,  but  delivered  as  he  received  it,  without 
any  exercise  upon  it  of  critical  discrimination.  In  his  history  of 
times  near  his  own  the  case  is  different ;  he  there  brings  his 
judgment  into  play,  compares  and  sifts  different  accounts,  ex- 
hibits sense  and  intelligence,  and  draws  conclusions  for  the  most 
part  just  and  rational.^  Still  even  in  this  portion  of  the  history 
we  miss  qualities  which  go  to  form  our  ideal  of  the  perfect  histo- 
rian, and  with  which  we  are  familiarised  through  Thucydides  and  -  --' 
his  school ;  we  miss  those  habits  of  accuracy  wliich  we  have 
learnt  to  regard  as  among  the  primary  qualifications  of  the  histor- 
ical writer ;  we  come  upon  discrepancies,  contradictions,  suspi- 
cious repetitions,  and  the  like  ;  we  find  an  utter  carelessness  of 
chronology  ;  above  all,  we  miss  that  philosophic  insight  into  the_ 
real  causes  of  political  transactions,  the  moving  influences  whence 
great  events  proceed,  which  communicates,  according  to  modern 
notions,  its  soul  to  history,  making  it  a  living  and   speaking 

'  Tbucyd.  i.  22. 

•  For  acknowledgments  on  this  heaid  on  the  part  of  an  adverse  critic,  sec  M'ire*s 
L't.  of  Greece,  toI.  ir.  pp.  854  and  410. 
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monitor  instead  of  a  mere  pictured  image  of  bygone  times  and 
circumstances. 

The  principal  discrepancies,  contradictions,  &c.  in  the  Her- 
odotean  narrative  have  either  been  already  glanced  at  or  will  he 
pointed  out  in  the  notes  on  the  text.  One  of  the  most  common 
is  a  want  of  harmony  in  the  diflercnt  portions  of  any  estimate 
that  is  given  of  numbers.  IPbotbJJie^ems  and  thetotal  of  a 
BUfla--aTCHa£ntiQiied,  -they  are  rather  moreEEely'lKrd^gree  thaT 
to  agree.  Making  the  most  liberal  aHoWance  for  corruptions  of 
the  text  (to  which  numbers  are  specially  liabliej,  I'TVoula^TCffl 
seem  that  these  frequent  disagreements  must  navejrisen  from 
some  defect  in  the  author :  either  he  was  not  an  adept  in  anT 
metic,  or  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  go  through  the 


tionaoofitAifie' that  his  statements  tallied.  Numerical  discrepancies 
of  the  kind  described  occur  in  his  accounts  of  the  duration  of  the 
Median  empire,®  of  the  tribute  which  the  Persian  king  drew 
from  the  satrapies,^  of  the  distance  from  Sardis  to  Susa,'  and 
of  the  sea  from  Egyptian  Thebes,^  of  the  number  of  the  Greek 
fleet  at  Salamis,*  &c. ;  while  other  errors  disfigure  his  computa- 
tion of  th  i  number  of  days  in  the  full  term  of  human  life,*  and 
of  the  duration  of  the  monarchy  in  Egypt. "^  The  only  calculations 
of  any  extent  which  do  not  contain  an  arithmetical  error  are  the 
numbers  of  the  Greek  fleets  at  Miletus^  and  Artemisium,®  of 
the  fleet^  and  army  of  Xerxes,*  and  of  the  Greek  army  at  Pla- 
tedSL.'*  Contradictions  connected  with  his  habit  of  exaggeration 
have  been  already   noticed.^      Others,  arising  apparently  from 


*  Ilerod.  i.  130.     Sec  the  Critical  Essays,  Essay  iii.  ad  fin. 

*  Ibid.  iii.  90-5.     Sec  note  ad  loc.         '^  lV)id.  v.  52— i. 

"  Ibid.  ii.  7-9.  From  the  sea  to  Ucliopolis  is  said  to  be  1500  stados,  from  Heli- 
opolis  to  Thebes  4860  stades,  but  from  the  sea  to  Tiiebes  only  G120,  instead  of  6360, 
Btades. 

*  Ibid.  viii.  43-8.     See  note  ad  loc. 

*  Ibid.  i.  32.  The  double  error — clearly  arising:  from  mere  carelessness — where- 
by the  solar  year  is  made  to  average  375  days,  is  explained  in  the  note  oq  the 
passage. 

*  Ibid.  n.  142.  The  error  here  is  but  slight,  yet  it  is  curious.  Ilaving  to  esti- 
mate the  number  of  years  contained  in  311  generations  of  men,  Herodotus  first  lays 
it  down  that  three  generations  go  to  the  century,  lie  then  says,  correctly,  that  300 
generations  will  make  10,000  years;  but  in  estimating  the  odd  41  generations,  he 
has  a  curious  error.  Forty-one  generations,  lie  says,  will  make  1340  years;  whereas 
they  will  really  make  1300|^  vears.  If  a  round  number  were  intended,  it  should  have 
been  1360  or  1370. 

'  Ibid.  vi.  8.         "  Ibid.  viii.  1-2.         »  Ibid.  vii.  8'M»5. 

*  Ibid.  vii.  184-6.         ''  Ibid.  ix.  28-9. 

*  Supr4,  p.  80.  Col.  Mure  adds  to  these  a  number  of  discrepancies  which  are 
more  imaginary  than  real.  (See  Appendix  J.  to  hU  1th  volume.)  lie  considers  the 
statement  that  Croesus  was  "the  person  who  first  within  the  knowledge  of  Herodotus 
commenced  aggressions  on  the  Greeks"  (i.  5),  as  conflicting  not  only  with  the  nar- 
rative in  chs.  14-16,  but  also  with- the  account  of  the  louian  colonisation  of  Asia 
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mere  carelessness,  are  the  discrepancies  between  his  description 
of  the  size  of  Scythia,  and  his  account  of  the  expedition  of 
Darius  ;*  between  his  date  for  Psammetichus^  and  his  estimate  of 
700  years  from  Anysis  to  Amyrteeus  ;^  between  his  two  accounts 
of  the  Telmessian  prodigy  of  the  female  beard  ;^  his  two  esti- 
mates of  the  length  of  the  day's  journey;*  and  his  two  statements 
of  the  time  that  intervened  between  the  first  and  second  expe- 
ditions directed  against  Greece  by  Darius.'  Eepetitions  having 
an  awkward  and  suspicious  appearance  are — the  warnings  given 
to  Croesus  by  Sandanis/  and  to  Darius  and  Xerxes  by  Artabanus;' 
the  similar  prayers  of  (Eobazus  and  of  Pythius,  with  their  similar 
result ;'  the  parallel  reproaches  addressed  to  Astyages  by  Har- 
pagus,  and  to  Demaratus  by  Leotychides  ;*  and  the  anecdote,  told 
of  Cyrus,  of  Artaphernes,  and  of  Darius,  that  on  hearing  of  one 
of  the  leading  Greek  nations,  they  asked  "  who  they  were  ?  "* 
The  want  of  a  standard  chronological  era  cannot  be  charged 

Minor  in  ch.  146.  But  Herodotus  does  not  say  that  the  Greeks  colonised  at  the  ex- 
pensc  of  the  Lydians,  who  probably  dwelt,  8onie  way  inland  at  that  time.  Again, 
CoL  Mure  objects  to  the  panegyric  upon  the  Alcmajonidie  for  their  consistent  hatred 
of  tyrants  (vi.  121),  because  Megacles  had  on  one  occasion  helped  Pisistratus  to 
return  (i.  61);  but  this  is  at  the  utmost  a  slight  rhetorical  exaggeration.  The 
Alcmeonidse,  from  the  time  when  Megaclcs  broke  with  Pisistratus,  had  been  most 
consistent  in  their  opposition.  (See  i.  64;  v.  62-3,  66,  &c.)  lie  also  sees  a  contra- 
diction between  book  v.  ch.  40,  w^here  Anaxandrides  is  said,  in  maintaining  two 
wives  and  two  households  at  the  same  time,  to  have  *'  done  an  act  very  contrary  to 
Spartan  feeling/'  and  book  vi.  ch.  61,  et  seq.,  where  King  Ariston  is  said  to  have 
bad  two  wives,  and  to  have  even  married  a  third,  without  any  censure  or  remark  at 
alL  Here  the  flaw  is  altogether  in  the  critic's  spectacles :  the  strange  and  unusual 
thing  being,  according  to  Ilerodotus,  not  divorce  and  remarriage,  as  in  Ariston's 
case  (vi.  63),  but  the  having  two  wives  and  two  houc>eholds  at  one  and  the  same 
time.     Ariston  never  had  two  wives  at  once. 

*  Herod,  iv.  101-133.    See  note  on  book  iv.  ch.  133. 

*  This  date  cannot  be  fixed  txactly^  as  Herodotus  does  not  tell  us  in  which  year 
of  the  reign  of  Cambyses  he  believes  him  to  have  invaded  Egypt.  Assuming  how- 
ever the  year  b.  c.  525  for  this  event,  and  taking  the  years  of  the  last  six  kings  from 
Herodotos,  we  obtain  b.  c.  671  or  n.  c.  672  for  the  year  of  the  accession  of  Psam- 
metichus — a  date  accordant  with  the  synchronism  which  made  him  contemporary 
with  Cyaxares  (i.  105),  and  agreeing  nearly  with  the  views  of  Manetho. 

*  Herod,  ii.  140.  According  to  this  statement  nearly  600  years  intervene  be- 
tween AnyfflS  and  Psammetichus.  Yet  Anysis  is  contemporary  with  Pabaco,  who 
putt  to  death  Neco,  the  father  of  Psammetichus,  and  drives  Psammetichus  himself 
into  exile !     (See  Herod,  ii.  152.) 

'  Herod,  i.  175,  and  viii.  104.         •  Ibid.  iv.  101,  and  v.  53. 

*  In  ch.  46  of  book  vi.  Herodotus  makes  the  destruction  of  their  walls  by  the 
Tha/9ian4  at  the  bidding  of  Darius  follow  "  in  the  year  after"  [T^ivTipi^  Itrti)  the  loss 
of  the  fleet  of  Mardonius  at  Athos.  In  ch.  48  he  says  that  after  the  submission  ot 
the  Thasians  (m«tA  tovto)  Darius  sent  orders  for  the  collection  of  transports ;  and  in 
ch.  96  these  orders  are  said  to  have  been  given  "  the  year  before  "  (t^  vportpt^  int) 
the  expedition  of  Datis.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  same  chapter  the  disaster  at 
Ath<M  is  referred  to  the  year  imnudiately  preceding  that  expedition. 

*  Herod,  i.  71. 

»  Ibid.  iv.  88,  and  vu.  10.  *  Ibid.  iv.  84,  and  vii.  38-9. 

*  Ibid.  L  129,  and  vi.  67.  *  Ibid.  i.  163;  v.  7:i,  v.  \0h. 
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against  Herodotus^as  a  fault/  sipce  it  was  a  defect  of  the  age  in 
which  he  Hved^a^ii  cme.mth  which  even  Thtrcydi^tes  is  equalJy 
:aMe7  It  was  not  until  Timfeu8""intfOdut'ed  the  j»eckouiug  bj 
Olympiads  some  generations  after  Herodotus,  that  Greek  chro- 
nology came  to  be  put  on  a  satisfactory  footing.  Herodotus, 
however,  is  unnecessarily  loose  and  inaccurate  in  his  chronolo- 
gical statements,  and  evidently  regards  the  whole  subject  as 
unimportant.  His  reckoning  events  from  "  his  own  time  "^  is 
vague  and  indeterminate,  since  we  do  not  know  whether  he 
means  from  his  birth,  from  his  acme^  or  from  the  time  of  his  last 
recension,  a  doubt  involving  a  difference  of  more  than  half  a 
century.  Even  when  he  seems  to  profess  exactness,  there  is 
always  some  omission,  some  unestimated  period,  which  precludes 
us  from  constructing  a  complete  chronological  scheme  from  the 
data  which  he  furnishes.*  His  synchronisms  are  on  the  whole 
less  incorrect  than  might  have  been  expected,'  but  occasional 
mistakes  occur  which  a  very  little  care  misrht  have  remedied.' 
We  may  conclude  from  these  that  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
tabulating  his  dates  or  determining  synchronisms  in  any  other 
way  than  by  means  of  popular  rumour. 

•  Col.  Mure  taxes  Herodotus  with  being  even  here  '*  behind  the  spirit  of  the 
*o*^"  (P-  417),  and  refers  to  the  chronological  works  of  Hellanicus  and  Charon  af 
)]aving  introduced  a  "  framework  on  which  the  course  of  the  national  history  was 
adjusted."  But  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  either  Charon  or  Hellanicus  made 
use  of  their  chronological  schemes  in  their  histories ;  and  the  latter  is  expressly 
taxed  by  Thucydides  with  inc-xactness  in  his  assignment  of  dates  (i.  97).  Besides, 
it  has  been  already  shown  (suprik,  p.  32)  t^iat  Hellanicus  wrote  later  than  Herodotus, 
and  that  the  works  of  Charon  were  probably  unknown  to  him. 

'  See  Herod,  ii.  53,  and  145.  A  nearer  approach  to  exactness  is  made  when  the 
time  of  his  visit  to  a  country  is  assumed  as  the  epoch  from  which  to  calculate  (see 
ii.  13,  and  44) ;  but  still  even  in  these  cases  there  in  some  uncertainty. 

*  The  Lydian  chronology  is  incomplete  from  hi^  omitting  to  state  in  which  year 
of  Cyrus  Sardis  was  taken.  The  Assyrian  fails  from  tlic  term  of  the  anarchy  not 
being  specified.  The  later  Egyptian  has  the  same  defect  as  the  Lydian :  we  are  not 
told  in  which  year  of  the  reign  of  Cambyses  he  led  his  expedition  into  Egypt.  For 
the  early  Egyptian  and  the  Babylonian  wc  have  only  an  estimate  by  generations. 
The  Scythian  is  indefinite,  since,  from  the  vague  way  in  which  the  interval  between 
the  Thracian  campaign  of  Megabazus  and  the  breaking  out  of  the  Ionian  revolt  is 
spoken  of  (ou  iroWhv  xp^^oy  iivfais  kolkuv  ^v),  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  year  of 
Darius'  attack,  on  which  the  commencement  of  the  Scythian  monarchy  is  made  to 
depend  (iv.  7).  The  only  chronology  which  is  exact  and  continuous  is  the  Medo- 
Persian.  We  may  count  back  from  the  siege  of  Sestos  to  the  first  year  of  Cyrus, 
and  thence  to  the  accession  of  Deioces,  which  Herodotus  placed  229  years  before 
that  event,  or  b.  c.  708. 

•  As  those  of  Cyaxares  with  Alyattes  (i.  73-4),  and  of  both  with  Psammetichus 
fi.  105),  of  Sennacherib  with  Sethos  the  Hueccssor  of  Sabaco  (ii.  141),  of  Amasis  and 
Labynetus  (Nabunit)  with  Cnpsus  (i.  77),  &c. 

*  As  the  placing  the  embassy  of  Cra»sus  to  Sparta  afier  the  final  settlement  of 
Pisistratus  on  the  throne  of  Athens  (i.  65),  the  apj^arently  making  Periander  and 
Alcaeus  contemporaries  with  Pisistratus  and  his  son  Hegesistratus  (v.  94-5 >, 
the  assignment  of  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus  to  the  reign  of  Labotas  in  Sparu 
(u  65),  &C. 
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But  the  ereat  defect  of  Herodotus  as  a  historian  is  his  want  ** 
of  insight  Into  the  causes,  ^Bearin^V^^^l  interconnexion  of  the 
events  which  he  records.     It  is  not  merely  that  he  is  deficient  in 
political  discernment,  and  so  relates  with  the  utmost  baldness, 
and  with  striking  omissions  and  misstatements,  the  constitutional 
changes  whose  occurrence  he  is  led  to  notice,"  but  even  with  regard*' 
to  the  important  historical  vicissitudes  which  form  the  special 
subject  of  his  narrative,  he  exhibits  the  same  inability  to  pene- 
trate below  the  surface,  and  to  appreciate  or  even  to  conceive 
aright  their  true  origin  and  character.     Little  personal  tales  and  ^ 
anecdotes  take  the  place  of  those  investigations  into  the  condi^ 
fid^^f-Mtlons^OLiSJo^rtie  grounds  of  hostility  between  racesTon 
which^criticaTwriters^F^Eistorptire-wont  to  lay^  the  chief  stress. . 
m'tKeir  accounts  of-warr,  -rebellions,  conquests,  and  the  like. 
TEe  personal  arabttion  of  "Cyrus  is  made  the  sole  cause  of  the 
revolt  of  the  Persians  from  the  Medes  ;*  to  the  resentment  of 
Harpagus   is  attributed  its  success  ;*  the  attack  on  Egypt  is 
traced  to   advice   given   to  Cambyses  by  an  eye-doctor  ;*  the 
Magian  revolt  is  the  mere  doing  of  Patizeithes  ;•  Darius  is  led 
to  form  a  design  against  Greece  by  a  suggestion  of  Democedes  ;^ 
the  lonians  rebel  because  Aristagoras  has  become  involved  in 
difficulties.'     Through  the   whole  history  there  runs  a  similar 
vein;  if  war  breaks  out  between  Media  and  Lydia,  it  is  because 
a  band  of  Scyths  have  caused  King  Cyaxarcs  to  banquet  on  hu- 
man flesh  and  have  then  fled  to  Alyattes  ;*  if  King  Darius  sends 
an  expedition  against  Samos,  it  is  to  reward  a  man  who  pre- 
sented   to  him   a   scarlet   cloak  ;*°  if  the  Lydians  after  their 
conquest  by  the  Persians  lose  their   military  spirit   and  grow 
eflfeminate,  it  is  owing  to  Croesus  having  advised  Cyrus  to  give 
them  the  breeding  of  women  ;**  everywhere  little  reasons  are 
alleged,  which,  even  if  they  existed,  would  not  be  the  causes  of 
the  events  traced  to  them,  but  only  tlie  occasions  upon  which 
the  real  causes  came  into  play.**     The  tales,  however,  which  take 
the  place  of  more  philosophical  inquiries  are  for  the  most  part 
(it  would  seem)  apocryphal,  having  been  invented  to  account  for 
the  occurrences  by  those  who  failed  to  trace  them  to  any  deeper 
Bource.     From  the  same  defect  of  insight  extreme  improbabilities 

•  Sec  the  notes  on  book  i.  ch.  65,  book  iv.  ch.  1 45,  booiv  v.  chs.  67-9,  and  book 
Ti.  chs.  43  and  83. 

•  Herod,  i.  126-7.        *  Ibid.  chs.  127-8.        *  Ibid.  iii.  1. 

•  Ibid.  iU.  61.  »  Ibid.  iii.  134-5.  *  Ibid.  v.  35-6. 

•  Ibid.  i.  73-4.  "  Ibid.  iii.  139.  "  Ibid.  i.  155. 

"  The  statement  of  Aristotle  concerning  internal  troubles  applies  with  equal  or 
greater  force  to  wars  between  nations :  ^«c  fxiKpwy  dAA.*  ou  vtpl  fiiKpwy — yiypopra^ 
(PoL  T.  8,  §  1.    Compare  Polyb.  iiL  6-7). 
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against  HerodotuBas  aJfauly  since  it  was  a  defect  of  the  age  in 
""^hichhe^ HvedT^Sdlone jsdtjb  which  even  Thncydides^is  equally 
t^^^^'  It  was  not  until  TimaBustntfoduugdtfae  fctkuuiug  bji 
Olympiads  some  generations  after  Herodotus,  that  Greek  chro- 
nology came  to  be  put  on  a  satisfactory  footing.  Herodotus, 
however,  is  unnecessarily  loose  and  inaccurate  in  his  chronolo- 
gical statements,  and  evidently  regards  the  whole  subject  as 
unimportant.  His  reckoning  events  from  "  his  own  time  "^  is 
vague  and  indeterminate,  since  we  do  not  know  whether  he 
means  from  his  birth,  from  his  acme,  or  from  the  time  of  his  last 
recension,  a  doubt  involving  a  difference  of  more  than  half  a 
century.  Even  when  he  seems  to  profess  exactness,  there  is 
always  some  omission,  some  unestimated  period,  which  precludes 
us  from  constructing  a  complete  chronological  scheme  from  the 
data  which  he  furnishes.*  His  synchronisms  are  on  the  whole 
less  incorrect  than  might  have  been  expected,'  but  occasional 
mistakes  occur  which  a  very  little  care  miffht  have  remedied.* 
We  may  conclude  from  these  that  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
tabulating  his  dates  or  determining  synchronisms  in  any  other 
way  than  by  means  of  popular  rumour. 

•  Col.  Mure  taxes  Herodotus  with  being  even  here  **  behind  the  spirit  of  the 
age  "  (p.  417),  and  refers  to  the  chronological  works  of  Hcllanicus  and  Charon  as 
hating  introduced  a  **  framework  on  which  the  course  of  the  national  historj  was 
adjusted/'  But  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  either  Charon  or  HeUanicus  made 
use  of  their  chronological  schemes  in  their  histories ;  and  the  latter  is  expressly 
taxed  by  Thucydides  with  inexactness  in  his  assignment  of  dates  (i.  97).  Besides, 
it  has  been  already  shown  (supr^  p.  82)  that  HeUanicus  wrote  later  than  Herodotus, 
and  that  the  works  of  Charon  were  probably  unknown  to  him. 

'  See  Herod,  ii.  53,  and  145.  A  nearer  approach  to  exactness  is  made  when  the 
time  of  his  visit  to  a  country  is  assumed  as  the  epoch  from  which  to  calculate  (see 
ii.  18,  and  44) ;  but  still  even  in  these  cases  there  is  some  uncertainty. 

•  The  Lydian  chronology  is  incomplete  from  his  omitting  to  state  in  which  year 
of  Cyrus  Sardis  was  taken.  The  Assyrian  fails  from  the  term  of  the  anarchy  not 
being  specified.  The  later  Egyptian  has  the  same  defect  as  the  Lydian :  we  are  not 
told  in  which  year  of  the  reign  of  Cambyses  he  led  his  expedition  into  Egypt.  For 
the  early  Egyptian  and  the  Babylonian  we  have  only  an  estimate  by  generations. 
The  Scythian  is  indefinite,  since,  from  the  vague  way  in  which  the  interval  between 
the  Thraciaii  campaign  of  Megabazus  and  the  breaking  out  of  the  Ionian  revolt  is 
spoken  of  (pv  iroKkhv  xp^^^*'  iytais  kcucuv  ^v),  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  year  of 
Darius'  attack,  on  which  the  commencement  of  the  Scythian  monarchy  is  made  to 
depend  (iv.  7).  The  only  chronology  which  is  exact  and  continuous  is  the  Medo- 
Persian.  We  may  count  back  from  the  siege  of  Sestos  to  the  first  year  of  Cyrus, 
and  thence  to  the  accession  of  Deioces,  which  Herodotus  placed  229  years  before 
that  event,  or  b.  o.  708. 

•  As  those  of  Cyaxares  with  Alyattes  (i.  73-4),  and  of  both  with  Psammetichus 
(i.  105),  of  Sennacherib  with  Scthos  the  successor  of  Sabaco  (ii.  141),  of  Aniasis  and 
Labynetus  (Nabunit)  with  Croesus  (i.  77),  &c. 

•  As  the  placing  the  embassy  of  CriBsus  to  Sparta  after  the  final  settlement  of 
Pisistratus  on  the  throne  of  Athens  (i.  65),  the  apparently  making  Periander  and 
Alcjeus  contemporaries  with  Pisistratus  and  his  son  Hegesistratus  (v.  94-5), 
the  assignment  of  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus  to  the  reign  of  Labotas  in  Sparu 
(i.  65),  &c. 
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But  thegreat  defect  of  Herodotus  as  a.  historian  is  his  want  *- 
of  i^ight  intp  the  causesT^^'™^??  ^^^  interconnexion  of  the^ 
events  which  he  records.     It  is  not  merely  that  he  is  deficient  in 
political  discernment,  and  so  relates  with  the  utmost  baldness, 
and  with  striking  omissions  and  misstatements,  the  constitutional 
changes  whose  occurrence  he  is  led  to  notice,*  but  even  with  regard'' 
to  the  important  historical  vicissitudes  which  form  the  special 
subject  of  his  narrative,  he  exhibits  the  same  inability  to  pene- 
trate below  the  surface,  and  to  appreciate  or  even  to  conceive 
aright  their  true  origin  and  character.     Little  personal  tales  and  ^ 
anecdotes  take  the  place  of  those  investigations  into  the  condi;^ 
^tt;5^-ttation£oFSl£the  gronfids  of  hostility  between  races  on 
wHch^cnticaTwriters^FTiisTo'fy-ttre-wont  to  lay  the  chiief  stress  . 
in'lKeir  accounts  of-wars^  rdbeHions,  conquests,  and  the  like. 
TEe  personal  anatrttion  of  Cyrus  is  made  the  6ole  cause  of  the 
revolt  of  the  Persians  from  the  Medes  ;^  to  the  resentment  of 
Harpagus   is  attributed  its  success;*  the  attack  on  Egypt  is 
traced  to   advice   given    to  Cambyses  by  an  eye-doctor  ;*  the 
Magian  revolt  is  the  mere  doing  of  Patizeithes  ;•  Darius  is  led 
to  form  a  design  against  Greece  by  a  suggestion  of  Democedes  f 
the  lonians  rebel  because  Aristagoras  has  become  involved  in 
difficulties.'     Through  the  whole  history  there  runs  a  similar 
vein;  if  war  breaks  out  between  Media  and  Lydia,  it  is  because 
a  band  of  Scyths  have  caused  King  Cyaxares  to  banquet  on  hu- 
man flesh  and  have  then  fled  to  Alyattes  ;*  if  King  Darius  sends 
an  expedition  against  Samos,  it  is  to  reward  a  man  who  pre- 
sented   to  him   a   scarlet   cloak  ;*°  if  the  Lydians  after  their 
conquest  by  the  Persians  lose  their   military  sj)irit   and  grow 
eflfeminate,  it  is  owing  to  Croesus  having  advised  Cyrus  to  give 
them  the  breeding  of  women  ;*^  everywhere  little  reasons  are 
alleged,  which,  even  il*  they  existed,  would  not  be  the  causes  of 
the  events  traced  to  them,  but  only  the  occasions  upon  which 
the  real  causes  came  into  j^lay.*'     The  tales,  however,  which  take 
the  place  of  more  philosophical  inquiries  are  for  the  most  part 
(it  would  seem)  apocryphal,  having  been  invented  to  account  for 
the  occurrences  by  those  who  failed  to  trace  them  to  any  deeper 
source.     From  the  same  defect  of  insight  extreme  improbabilities 

•  See  the  notes  on  book  i.  eb.  65,  book  iv.  ch.  145,  booiv  v.  cbs.  6Y-9,  and  book 
ri.  cbs.  43  and  83. 

•  Herod,  i.  126-7.        *  Il)id.  cbs.  li7-8.        »  Ibid.  Hi.  1. 

•  Ibid.  iii.  61.  '  Ibid.  iii.  134-5.  *  Ibid.  v.  35-6. 

•  Ibid.  i.  73-4.  "  Ibid.  iii.  139.  "  Ibid.  i.  155. 

^  The  statement  of  Aristotle  concerning  internal  troubles  applies  with  equal  oi 
ireater  force  to  wars  between  nations :  ix  fjuKpvy  oAA.*  ou  rrtpl  fiiKpiay — 'yiyvoyTa\ 
(PoL  V.  3,  §  1.    Compare  Polyb.  iiL  6-7). 
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jA^  are  accepted  by  Herodotus  without  the  slightest  objection,  and 
difficulties,  from  being  unperceived,  are  left  unexplained.  To 
give  a  single  instance  of  each  : — Herodotus  reports,  appar- 
ently without  any  hesitation,  the  Persian  tale  concerning  the 
motive  which  induced  Cambyses  to  invade  Egypt — that,  having 
applied  to  Amasis  for  his  daughter  in  marriage,  Amasis  pre- 
tended to  comply,  but  sent  him  the  daughter  of  Apries,  a 
"  young  girl "  of  great  personal  charms,  whom  Cambyses  received 
among  his  wives,  and  regarded  with  much  favour,  till  one  day 
he  learnt  from  her  lips  the  trick  that  had  been  played  him, 
whereupon  he  declared  war  against  the  deceiver.  Now  as  Amasis 
had  reigned,  according  to  Herodotus,  forty-four  years  from  the 
death  of  Apries,  and  the  discovery  of  the  trick  was  followed 
closely  by  the  invasion,  which  Amasis  did  not  live  to  see,  it  is 
plain  that  this  "  beautiful  young  girl,"  who  had  bet  n  palmed  ofif 
upon  Cambyses  as  the  reigning  king's  daughter,  must  have  been 
a  woman  of  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age.'  Again — 
Herodotus  tells  us,  and  probability  fully  bears  him  out,  that  the 
Persian  army  under  Datis  and  Artaphernes  landed  at  Marathon 
because  it  was  the  most  favourable  position  in  all  Attica  for 
the  mana3uvres  of  cavalr}^,'^  in  which  arm  the  Persian  strength* 
chiefly  lay ;  yet  when  he  comes  to  describe  the  battle  no  men- 
tion whatever  is  made  of  any  part  taken  in  it  by  the  Persian 
horse,  nor  any  account  given  of  their  absence  or  inaction.^  A 
similar  inability  to  appreciate  difficulties  appears  in  his  account 
of  the  numbers  at  Thermopylae,  where  no  attempt  is  made  to 
reconcile  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  list  of  the  forces, 
the  Spartan  inscription,  and  the  actual  number  of  the  slain,*  nor 

*  See  Ilorod.  iii.  1,  and  compare  ii.  172,  and  iii.  10.  Col.  Mure's  criticism  (Lit. 
of  Greece,  iv.  p.  419)  in  this  instance  is  perfectly  just.  Almost  as  gross  an  instance 
of  the  same  fault  occurs  in  the  hi.story  of  Myccrinus.  Mycerinus  suoceeds  his  uncle, 
Chephren,  who  has  reigned  50  years  (ii.  127-8).  He  reigns  happily  for  a  certain 
indefinite  time,  during  which  he  builds  a  pyramid  of  no  small  size  ;  when,  lo !  an 
oracle  announces  to  him  that  he  has  but  six  more  years  to  live.  Mycerinus  is  in- 
dignant that  he  shoiiM  be  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age — reproaches  the  oracle — 
and  determines  to  falsify  it  by  living  twelve  years  in  six.  So  he  gives  himself  up 
to  jollity,  drinks  and  feasts,  night  as  well  as  day,  during  the  lime  left  him,  and  dies 
as  the  oracle  foretold.  Herodotus  seems  (piite  to  have  forgotten  that  Mycerinua 
niu.st  have  been  alxtif  at  the  least,  when  he  received  the  warning,  and  would  jr rob- 
ably  have  been  ecnisiderably  mon»,  as  his  father  (^lieops  reigned  i"»n  years,  and  so 
would  not  be  likelv  to  leave  behind  him  a  verv  voun;'  son. 

^  Ilerod.  vi.  lii'J. 

'  We  are  left  to  derive  from  another  writer  (Suidas  ad  voc.  X«pl?  (TrircTy)  the 
information  that  Milii  ides  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  Persian  cavalry, 
who  had  been  forced  to  go  to  a  distance  for  forage,  to  bring  on  the  engagement.     . 

*  According  to  Herodotus,  the  entire  number  of  the  troops,  exclusive  of  the 
Helots,  was  between  40oo  and  o<mm).  Of  these  there  came  from  the  Peloponnese 
3100  (viL  202-3).     Yet  the  inscription  on  the  spot,  which  would  certainly  not  ex- 
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any  explanation  oflfered  of  those  circumstances  cjonnected  with 
the  conduct  of  the  Thebans  in  the  battle  which  have  provoked 
hostile  criticism  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.^ 

There  are  certain  other  respects  in  which  Herodotus  has  been 
regarded  as  exhibiting  a  want  of  critical  acumen,  viz.,  in  his 
geographical  and  meteorological  disquisitions,  in  liis  linguistic 
eflforts,  and  in  his  treatment  of  the  subject  of  mythology.'  These 
may  be  touched  with  the  utmost  brevity,  since  his  value  as  a 
historian  is  but  very  slightly  affected  by  the  opinion  which  may 
be  formed  of  his  success  or  failure  in  such  matters.     As  a  gen- 
eral geographer  it  must  be  allowed  that  his  views  were  indistinct, 
though  they  can  scarcely  be  said  with  truth  to  have  been  '*  crudely 
digested."^    Looking  upon  geography  as  an  exj)erimental  science, 
he  did  not  profess  more  knowledge  with  regard  to  it  than  had 
been  collected  by  observation  up  to  his  time.     He  seems  to  have 
formed  no  distinct  opinion  on  the  shape  of  the  earth,  or  the  con- 
figuration of  land  and  water,  since  he  could  not  find  that  the 
land  had  been  explored  to  its  limits,  either  towards  the  north  or 
towards  the  east,^     He  knew,  however,  enough  of  the  projection 
of  Arabia  and  of  Africa  into  the  southern  sea  to  be  aware  that 
the  circular  plane  of  Hecatagus  was  a  pure  fiction,  and  as  such 
he  ridiculed  it.'     Within  the  limits  of  his  knowledge  he  is,  for 
the  most  part,  very  clear  and  precise.     He  divides  the  known 
world  into  three  parts,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  ^°     Of  these, 
Asia  and  Afi-ica  lie  to  the  south,  Europe  is  to  the  north,  and  ex- 
tends along  the  other  two.^^  ,  The  boundary  line  between  Europe 
and  Asia  runs  due  east,  consisting  of  the  Phasis,  the  south  coast 
of  the  Caspian,  the  river  Araxes,  and  a  line  produced  thence  as 
for  as  the  land  contmues.*^     The  boimdary  between  Asia  and 
Africa  is  the  west  frontier  of  Egypt,''  not  the  isthmus  of  Suez, 
or  the  Nile,  which  last  was  commonly  made  the  boundary.** 
The  general  contour  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Propontis,  the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  Azof,  is  well  imderstood  by  him,***  as 


These  anomalies  may  perhaps  admit  of  explanation  ;  what  is  especially  remarkable 
about  them  is,  that  Herodotus  seems  utterly  uiuouscious  of  any  difticulty. 

*  See  Plut.  de  Malign.  Herod,  ii.  pp.  860-O ;  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  v.  pp. 
122-3  ;  Mure's  Lit.  of  Greece,  iv.  Appendix  K.,  pp.  542-4. 

'  See  Col.  llure's  remarks,  pp.  42i-:io.  '  Ibid.  p.  424. 

■  Herod,  iii.  115,  sub  fin.;  iv.  40,  45;  v.  9.  "  Ibid.  iv.  30. 

*•  Ibid.  ii.  16 ;  iv.  45.  The  ivord  used  by  Herodotus  is,  of  course,  not  Africa, 
fiut  Libya. 

"  Ibid.  iv.  42.         "  Ibid.  iv.  40  and  45.  »  Ibid.  ii.  17  ;  iv.  39,  ad  fin. 

"*  Ibid.  u.  17,  and  iv.  45.  **  Ibid.  iv.  86-86. 
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is  the  shape  of  Greece,  Italy,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  the  north 
coast  of  Africa.     He  knows  that  the  Mediterranean  communi- 
cates with  the  ocean,  and  that  the  ocean  extends  round  Africa  to 
the  Arabian  Gulf  and  Erythraean  Sea.*'     He  is  also  aware  that 
the  Caspian  is  a  sea  by  itself.''     He  has  tolerably-correct  yiews 
on  the  courses  of  the  Nile  '  Danube,*  Jdalys,^  'i'lgria,*  Euphrates,' 
Inaus,'  Dnieper,'  JJIllUijter,®  and  other  Scythian  rivers.'     He  is 
confused,  however,  in  his  account  of  the  Araxes,*®  incorrect  (ap- 
parently) in  his  description  of  the  Scythian  rivers  east  of  the 
Dnieper,*'  and  ignorant  of  many  facts  which  we  should  have  ex- 
pected him  to  know,  as  the  existence  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  of  the 
peninsula  of  Hindustan,  and  of  the  sea  of  Aral,  the  superiority 
in  size  of  Sicily  to  Sardinia,'*  &c.     In  his  descriptions  of  coun- 
tries that  he  knows^he  is  graphic  and  strij^iug,''  not  conlining 
Eimielf  to  the  strictfy"  geographical  Jfeatures,  but  noting  also 
jgeological  peculiarities^  as  the  increase  of  Tand^  the  qtrflTHfy' of 
soil,  and  the  like. '^     On  the  whole,  he  wiH'  certainly  bear  com- 
parison as  a  descriptive  geographer  with  any  author  anterior  to 
Strabo,  and  on  some  important  points,  as  the  true  character  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  he  is  better  informed  than  even  that  writer." 
.         With  regard  to  meteorology  his  notions  are  certainly  such  as 
seem  to  us  in  the  highest  degree  absurd  and  extraordinary.     He 
regards  heat  and  cold  as  inherent  in  the  winds  themselves,  not 
as  connected  with  any  solar  influence. '«     The  winds  control  the 
sun,  whom  they  drive  southwards  in  winter,  only  allowing  him 
to  resume  his  natural  course  at  the  approach  of  spring.^  "The 
phenomena,  however,  of  evaporation,'^  and  even  of  radiation,'* 
seem  to  be  tolerably  well  understood  by  Herodotus  ;  and  if  on 
the  whole  his  meteorological  conceptions  must  be  pronounced 
crude  and  false,  we  should  remember  that  real  physical  science 
did  not  see  the  light  till  the  time  of  Aristotle  ;  and  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  there  is  not  something  more  healthy  in  the 
physical  speculations  of  our  author,  which  evince  an  inquiring  mind 
and  one  that  wont  to  nature  itself  for  arguments  and  analogies,' 

"  ITerod.  i.  202,  ad  fin. ;  iv.  42-4.  "  Ibid.  i.  203. 

*  Ibid.  ii.  17    2*J-3l. 

'  Ibid.  ii.  3.3';  iv.  47-9.         '  Ibid.  i.  r,,  72.  *  Ibid.  i.  189,  198;  v.  20. 

*  Ibid.  i.  180.         •  Ibid.  iv.  44.         '  Ibid.  iv.  r)3.         *  Ibid.  iv.  51-2. 

*  As  the  Pruth  (iv.  48),  the  Bug  (iv.  62),  and  the  Don  or  Tanais  (iv.  57). 

*  "  See  note  ^  on  book  i.  ch.  201.  '^  Herod,  iv.  54-6. 

"  Ibid.  i.  170;  v.  I06;  vi.  2. 

"  Take,  for  instance,  the  description  of  Tbe.ssuly  in   book  vii.  (ch.  129),  or  that 
of  Egypt  in  book  ii.  (chs.  6-12). 

"  Herod,  ii.  7,  10,  12;  iv.  47,  191,  198.  "  Comp.  Strab.  ii.  p.  160. 

»•  Herod,  ii.  24-5.         "  Ibid.  1.  s.  c.         **  Loc.  cit.         »  Ch.  27. 

*  See  ii.  20,  22,  23. 
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than  in  ihe  physico-metaphysical  theories  of  the  Ionic  School, 
which  formed  the  furthest  reach  whereto  Science  (falsely  so  called) 
had  attained  in  his  day.  His  geological  speculations  in  partic- 
ular are  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  not  unfrequently  anticipate 
lines  of  thought  which  are  generally  regarded  as  the  discoveries 
of  persons  living  at  the  present  time.* 

On  the  subject  of  mythology  Herodotus  seems  to  have  held 
the  common  views  of  his  countrymen  :  he  accepted  the  myths 
in  simple  faith,  and,  where  naturally  led  to  do  so,  reported  them 
as  he  had  heard  them.  He  drew,  however,  a  very  marked  line 
between  the  mythological  ago  and  the  historical,"  and  confined 
his  narrative  almost  entirely  to  the  latter,  thereby  offering  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  writers  who  had  preceded  him,  since  in 
their  works  mythology  either  took  the  place  of  history,^  or  at 
least  was  largely  intermixed  with  it.' 

The  pliilological  deficiencies  of  Herodotus  have  been  already 
admitted.*  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  a  master 
of  any  language  besides  his  own.  He  appears,  however,  to  have 
regarded  the  languages  of  other  nations  with  less  contempt  than 
was  felt  towards  them  by  the  Greeks  generally  ;  and  the  explana- 
tions which  he  gives  of  foreign  words,  though  not  always  to  be. 
depended  on,'  are  at  once  indicative  of  his  unwearied  activity  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  and  possess  an  absolute 
value  in  the  eyes  of  the  comparative  philologer.^  On  the  ety- 
mology of  Greek  words  he  very  rarely  touches  ;  in  such  cases  his 
criticism  seems  neither  better  nor  worse  than  that  of  other  Greek 
writers,  anterior  to  the  rise  of  the  Alexandrian  school.' 

*  Herodotus  perceives  the  operation  of  the  two  agencies  of  fire  and  water  in 
bringing  the  earth  into  its  actual  condition  (ii.  6,  10  ;  vii.  129,  ad  fin.).  lie  regards 
the.  changes  as  having  occupied  enormous  periods  of  time — tens  of  thousands  of 
years  (ii.  11,  ad  fin.).  His  whole  reasoning  concerning  the  formation  of  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  although  perhaps  erroneous  in  fact,  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Sir  C.  Lyell ;  and  in  his  anticipations  of  what  would  happen 
if  the  Nile  were  made  to  empty  itself  into  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea  that  geologist 
woald,  St  is  probable,  entirely  concur.  The  alluvial  character  of  the  great  Thes- 
taiian  basin,  and  the  disruption  of  the  gorge  at  Tcmp6,  would  similarly  be  admitted. 
Herodotus  again  is  quite  correct  in  his  remarks  about  the  formation  of  land  at  the 
mouths  of  great  rivers,  as  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scamandcr,  of  the  Maeander,  and  of 
the  Acheloiis  (ii.  10;  see  note  ad  loc).  His  notice  of  the  projection  of  the  Delta 
from  the  general  line  of  the  African  coast,  as  a  proof  of  its  recent  origin  (ii.  11),  is 
also  sound  in  principle. 

■  See  especially  iii.  122;  but  compare  also  i.  5,  ii.  120,  &c. ;  and  note  the  omis- 
8JOn  of  the  mythological  period,  of  which  he  was  well  aware  (ii.  43,  46,  144-5,  and 
156),  from  the  history  of  Egypt. 

*  Vide  8upr4,  pp. "80-32.  *  See  Thucyd.  i.  21.         •  Supr^  p.  55. 

'  As  in  the  case  of  the  word  Piromis  (ii.  143),  and  of  the  names  of  the  Persian 
monarchs  (vi.  98). 

*  See  the  use  made  by  Grimm  of  Herodotus's  Scythian  words  in  his  History  of 
the  German  Language,  vol.  i.  pp.  218-237. 

*  Herodotus  derives  S§hs  from  ri^fii  (ii.  52),  which  is  at  least  as  good  as  PIato*s 
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"^  The  merits  of  Herodotus  as  a  writer  have  never  been  ques- 
tioned. Those  who  make  the  lowest  estimate  of  his  qualifica- 
tions as  a  historian,  are  profuse  in  their  acknowledgments  of  his 
beauties  of  composition  and  style,  by  which  they  consider  that 
other  commentators  upon  his  work  have  been  unduly  biassed  in 
his  favour,  and  led  to  overrate  his  historical  accuracy.'  Scarcely 
a  dissentient  voice  is  to  be  foimd  on  this  point  among  critical 
authorities,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  who  all  agree  in  uphold- 
ing our  author  as  a  model  of  his  own  peculiar  order  of  compo- 
sition.' In  the  concluding  portion  of  this  notice  an  endeavour 
will  be  made  to  point  out  the  special  excellencies  which  justify 
this  universal  judgment,  while,  at  the  same  time,  attention  will 
be  drawn  to  certain  qualifying  statements  whereby  the  most 
recent  of  our  author's  critics  has  lessened  the  effect  of  those 
general  eulogiums  which  he  has  passed  upon  the  literary  merits 
of  the  History. 

N\  The  most  important  essential  of  eveiy  literary  composition, 
be  it  poem,  treatise,  history,  tale,  or  aught  else,  is  unity.  Upon 
this  depends  our  power  of  viewing  the  composition  as  a  whole, 
and  of  deriving  pleasure  from  the  grasp  that  we  thereby  obtain 
of  it,  as  well  as  from  our  perception  of  the  harmony  and  mutual 
adaptation  of  the  parts,  the  progress  and  conduct  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  the  interconnexion  of  the  various  portions  with  one 
another.  In  few  subjects  is  it  so  difficult  to  secure  this  funda- 
mental groimdwork  of  literary  excellence  as  in  history.  The 
unity  furnished  by  mere  identity  of  country  or  of  race  falls  short 
of  what  is  required,  and  hence  most  general  histories  are  weari- 
some and  deficient  in  interest.  Herodotus,  by  selecting  for  the 
subject  of  his  work  a  special  portion  of  the  history  of  Greece 

^  and  confining  himself  to  the  narration  of  events  having  a  bear- 
derivation  from  ^iu  (Cratyl.  p.  397,  C),  and  is  plausible,  though  probably  wrong. 
(See  note  ad  loc.)  Ilia  derivation  oi  alyU  from  al^  (iv.  189),  on  the  other  hand,  is 
correct  enough.  What  he  means  b>  deriving  the  names  of  the  Greek  gods  from 
Egypt  (ii.  60)  is  not  clear.  Except  in  the  cases  of  Themis  (the  Egyptian  Thmei)^ 
and  of  Athene  and  Ilephiestus,  which  may  have  been  formed  from  Neith  and  Phtba, 
there  soems  to  be  no  real  connexion. 

*  S[)eukin<^  of  the  bulk  of  modern  commentators  on  Herodotus,  Col.  Mure  says  : 
*'  Dazzled  by  the  rich  profusion  of  his  historical  facts,  by  the  jrrandeur  of  his  histor- 
ical combinatiouj*.  by  tlic  charm  of  liis  stvle,  bv  the  truthfulness  of  intention  and 
amiability  of  temper  which  beam  in  every  pa<;e,  and  by  the  entertainment  derived 
even  from  the  defective  portions  of  his  narrative,  tjicy  are  led  to  place  his  work  and 
himself,  in  repird  to  the  hi;;her  Cjualitications  of  the  historian,  on  the  same  level  with 
that  occupied  bv  Thucvdides."  (Lit.  of  (Jreece,  vol.  iv.  p.  85.i.) 

^  *  Cf  Arist.  Khet.  iii.  9.  Dionys.  Hal.  Ep.  ad  (n.  Pomp.  '.i.  Jud.  de  Thuc.  28. 
QuinctiHan.  In>t.  Orat.  IX.  iv.  19,  and  X.  i.  73.  Lucian.  Herod.  1,  vol.  iv.  p.  llti. 
Athen.  Deipn.  iii.  lo,  p.  :i()'.).  SchlegePs  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Literature,  voL 
i.  p.  44,  E.  T.  Matthiie,  Manual  of  Greek  and  Roman  Literature,  p.  67,  E.  T.  Mure*f 
Literature  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  461-618. 
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■ 

ing,  direct  or  indirect,  upon  his  main  topic,  has  obtained  a  unity 
of  action  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  stringent  demands  of  art, 
equal,  indeed,  to  that  which  characterises  the  masterpieces  of 
the  imagination.     Instead  of  undertaking  the  complex  and  diffi- 
cult task  of  writing  the  history  of  the  Hellenic  race  during  a 
given  period,  he  sits   down  with   the  one  (primary)  object  of 
faithfully  recording  the  events  of  a  particular  war.     It  is  not,  as 
has  been  generally  said,^  the  conflict  of  races,  the  antagonism 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  nor  even  that  antagonism  in  its  cul- 
minating form — the  struggle  between  Greece  and  Persia — that 
he  puts  before  him  as  his  proper  subject.     Had  his  views  em- 
braced this  whole  conflict,  the  Argonautic  expedition,  the  Trojah 
war,  the  invasion  of  Europe  by  the  Teucrians  and  Mysians,*  the 
frequent  incursions  into  Asia  of  the  Cimmerians  and  the  Treres, 
perhaps  even  the  settlement  of  the  Greeks  upon  the  Asiatic 
shores,  would  have  claimed  their  place  as  integral  portions  of  his 
narrative.     His  absolute  renunciation  of  some  of  these  subjects,'  ^ 
and  his  cursory  notice*  or  entire  omission  of  others,^  indicate 
that  he  proposed  to  himself  a  far  narrower  task  than  the  relation 
of  the  long  course  of  rivalry  between  the  Asiatic  and  European 
races.     Nor  did  he  even  intend  to  give  us  an  account  of  the  en- 
tire struggle  between  Greece  and  Persia.     His  work,  though  not 
finished  throughout,  is  concluded,®  and  its  termination  with  the 
return  of  the  Greek  fleet  from  Sestos,  distinctly  shows  that-  it 
was  not  his   object   to  trace  the  entire  history  of  the  Gr^eco- 
Persian  struggle,  since  that  struggle  continued  for  thirty  years 
afterwards  with  scarcely  any  intermission,  until  the  arrangement 
known  as  the  Peace  of  Callias.    The  real  intention  of  Herodotus  / 
was  to  write  the  history  of  the  Persian  War,  of  Invasion — the 

■  See  Niebuhr'B  Lectures  on  Ancient  History,  vol.  i.  p.  167,  E.  T.  Dahlmann's 
Life  of  Herodotus,  ch.  vii.  gl  (p.  Iu2,  E.  T.).  Mure's  Literature  of  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  454-6.  *  Herod,  vii.  20,  ad  tin. 

*  As  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  voyaj^e  of  the  Argonauts  (i.  5). 

•  As  of  the  Teucrian  and  Mysian  expedition  (vii.  20),  and  of  the  Ionian  coloniza 
tion  (i.  146 ;  vii.  94). 

"*  As  of  the  incursions  of  the  Treres,  and  the  Cimmerian  ravages  preceding  their 
grand  attack.     (See  the  Critical  Essays,  Ei^fsay  i.) 

'  It  is  astonishing  to  find  an  author  of  Dahhnann's  discernment  maintaining  that 
the  extant  work  of  Herodotus  is  an  "  uncompleted  pcrlornumce ;  "  that  he  '*  intended 
to  relate  the  expedition  of  Cimon,  the  great  Egyptian  war  of  the  Athenians,  and  pos- 
siblj  the  interference  of  the  Persians  in  the  I'eloponnesian  war,  had  his  life  been  ex- 
tended **  (Life,  1.  8.  c).  He  admits  that  the  **  uncompleted  performance  "  has  "all  the 
value  of  a  work  of  art,  rounded  oft' in  all  its  parts,  and  concluded  with  thoughtful  de- 
liberation," but  attempts  no  account  of  the  -happy  chance  which  has  given  this  per- 
fection to  a  mere  fragment.  Col.  Mure,  on  the  other  hand,  has  some  just  remarks 
(p.  468)  on  the  fitness  of  the  point  selected  by  Herodotus  for  the  conclusion  of  his 
narrative,  and  the  appropriateness  of  his  winding  up  tiie  whole  by  the  final  return 
home  of  the  victorious  Athenian  fiect  from  the  Hellespont. 
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contest  which  commenced  with  the  first  expedition  of  Mardonius, 
and  terminated  with  the  entire  discomfiture  of  the  vast  fleet  and 
army  collected  and  led  against  Greece  by  Xerxes.  The  portion 
of  his  narrative  which  is  anterior  to  the  expedition  of  Mardonius 
is  of  the  nature  of  an  introduction,  and  in  this  a  double  design 
may  bo  traced,  the  main  object  of  the  writer  being  to  give  an 
account  of  the  rise,  growth,  and  progress  of  the  great  Empire 
which  had  been  the  antagonist  of  Greece  in  the  struggle,  and 
iiis  secondary  aim  to  note  the  pre\aous  occasions  whereon  the  two 
races  had  been  brought  into  hostile  contact.  Both  these  points 
"connect  intimt^tely  with  the  principal  object  of  the  history,  the 
one  being  necessary  in  order  to  a  correct  appreciation  of  the 
gRMitness  of  the  contest  and  the  glory  gained  by  those  with  whom 
the  victory  rested,  alid  the  other  giving  the  causes  from  which 
the  quarrel  sprang,  and  throwing  important  light  on  the  course 
of  the  invasion  and  the  conduct  of  the  invaders. 

Had  llenxlotus  confined  himself  rip^idlv  to  these  three  inter- 
connected  heads  of  narration,  the  growth  of  the  Pereian  Empire, 
the  previous  hostilities  botwet^n  Greece  and  Persia,  and  the  actual 
conduct  of  the  great  war,  his  history  would  have  been  meagre 
and  dorioiont  in  variety.  To  avoid  this  consequence,  he  takes 
every  oppi>rtunity  which  presents  itself  of  diverging  from  his 
Wnain  narrative  and  interweaving  with  it  the  vast  stores  of  his 
varial  kuowleilge,  whether  liistorieal,  geographical,  or  antiqua- 
rian. He  thus  contrived  to  set  before  his  count rvmen  a  general 
jucture  of  the  world,  of  its  various  moos,  and  of  the  previous 
history  of  thosi^*  nations  which  possessed  cue  ;•  thereby  giving 
a  gnuulour  and  bn\idth  to  his  work,  which  places  it  in  the  very 
fir^t  niuk  of  historical  oom|KViitions.'  At  the  Siilne  time  he  took 
caro  to  ilivorsify  his  jv^gv^s  by  intorsporsing  amid  his  more  serious 
matter  talos,  amwlotos,  and  dosoriptions  of  a  lighter  character, 
whioh  a IV  vory  graoot\d  apjHMulagi^s  to  the  main  narrative,  and 
haprilv  rvliovo  tho  irravitv  of  its  i^-Mioial  tone.  The  varietvand 
riohiu'ss  of  riio  opi«^v\lioal  matter  in  Horxvlotus  forms  thus  one  of 
his  most  strikiuiT  and  obvious  ohamotoristios,  and  is  noticed  by 
all  ori:io>  :•   liit  :n  this  vory  prv^fusu  n  tlioro  is   a  frosh  peril,  or 

ro  M>'.o-v  «*  :"  V-  .  :  T      -  ^  .*  or  vv  vx*.":  .v^o      1:    :   k*  !.i:'.vr  vJlj^*  ih-e-v  15  sufficienc 

Ixri'iJt's:.  Ho  vv  v^  4"  .  :  •  '*a\o  i;.w.  .vv.  .^ovo..-  ;  o:  •.;•  oou'^v.-r-i:  or  suhmtjoioo 
o:  ;h<  iTTvA.  v.i\  <  -x^rto  .  ■  *.  ior-  o-tx*  s  >xt:.-  ot  ::>  yn-,  ^o^^ji  r<:oTj  wo^iLii  hAVir 
b^yi'  *'*"avv:  ■  .vvwt  ^       l>  i:  'jVcv^iVo  ::.!.:  *^rorA'  v<'  i.x  t^u  >-.u»  >:>:::* 

*  The  o.  ^Y    vt-.v  V  s  :  >  Htr\v-ov.-.^  ^•.  :;>  r'.^'vv:  »;:.::  a:vN:xr-c  '::erirxpf  fiip» 
4fc*si;^^  ATV  vi  "olx*   "<  Ivv".  .0  a-.'.o.  K,iV. vv'  Kv*"".o  A-  .1  -?^*  >.vvv:  wors,  o:"  Mr.  Gnxe. 

*  >^\  A"V    .:    *     V -^    l^'".     •  A*r:*.     l:^»o:    II.  V'    r.     ^-4  ^   Nv>:-r    L«*v*C:ir«i  «c 
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ather  a  multitude  of  perils,  and  it  may  be  qucBtioned  wliether 
le  has  altogether  escaped  them.  Episodes  are  dangerous  to 
mity.  They  may  overlay  the  main  narrative  and  oppress  it  by 
heir  mere  weight  and  number:  they  may  be  awkward^and  ill- 
imed,  interrupting  the  thread  of  the  narrative  at  improper 
ilaces  :  or  they  may  be  incongruous  in  matter,  and  so  break  in 
ipon  the  harmony  which  ought  to  characterise  a  work  of  art.  In 
lerodotus.  the  amount  of  the  episodical  matter  is  so  great  that 
hese  dangers  are  increased  proportionally.  Nearly  one  half  of 
he  work  is  of  this  secondary  and  subsidiary  character.'  It  is, 
lowever,  palpable  to  every  reader  who  possesses  the  mere  aver- 
ge  amount  of  taste  and  critical  discernment,  that  at  least  the 
preat  danger  has  been  escaped,  and  that  the  episodes  of  Herod- 
►tus,  notwithstanding  their  extraordinary  length  and  number,  ^ 
lo  not  injure  the  unity  of  his  work,  or  unduly  overcharge  his 
larrative.  This  result,  which  "surprises'*  the  modern  critic,^ 
las  been  ascribed  with  reason  to  "  two  principal  causes — the 
)ropriety  of  the  occasion  and  mode  in  which  the  episodical  ipat-  " 
er  is  introduced,  and  the  distinctness  of  form  and  substance 
irhich  the  author  has  imparted  to  his  principal  masses."^  By  the 
jxercise  of  great  care  and  judgment,  as  well  as  of  a  good  deal  of 
jetf-restraint*  in  these  two  respects,  Herodotus  has  succeeded  in 
completely  subordinating  his  episodes  to  his  main  subject,  and 
iias  prevented  them  from  entangling,  encumbering,  or  even  un- 
pleasantly interrupting  the  general  narrative. 

While,  however,  the  mode  iu  which  Herodotus  has  dealt 
with  his  episodical  matter,  is  allowed  to  be  in  the  main  admi- 
rable, and  to  constitute  one  of  the  triumphs  of  his  genius,  objec- 
tion is  made  to  a  certain  number  of  his  episodes  as  inappropriate, 
trhile  others  are  regarded  as  misplaced.  The  history  of  the 
(Jreek  colonies  of  Northern  Africa,  contained  in  the  fourth  book,^ 
and  the  sketch  of  the  native  Libyan  races,  which  forms  a  part  of 
the  same  digression,^  are  thought  to  be  superfluous,  the  connexion 
between  the  aflairs  of  the  countries  described  and  the  main  nar- 
rative being  too  slight  to  justify  the  introduction,  at  any  rate, 
of  such  lengthy  notices.^  The  story  of  J^hftmpsinitnH^  in  the 
second  book,*  is  objected  to",  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  history,' 

*  Vid.  8Upr^  p.  23.         *  Mure,  p.  459.         ''  Ibid.  loc.  cit. 

*  This  self-restraint  is  shown  both  in  his  ab.stnining  from  the  introduction  of  im- 
portant heads  of  history,  if  they  did  not  connect  naturally  with  bis  narrative,  and  also 
in  hU  treatment  of  the  histories  of  countries  upon  which  his  subject  led  him  to  enter. 
On  the  latter  pointy  see  Col.  Muro^s  remarks,  vol.  iv.  pp.  460-1.  To  the  former  head 
iDtj  be  referred  the  omission  of  any  hintory  of  Carthage. 

*  Chi,  146-167  and  200-206.         "  Chs.  168-199.  Mure,  page  462. 
>  Gh.  121.        *  Mure,  page  464. 
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and  the  legend  of  Athamas  in  the  seventh,^  as  at  once  frivolouj 
and  irrelevant.'*  Among  the  digressions,  considered  to  be  out 
of  place/  are  the  "  Summary  of  Universal  Geography,"  included 
in  the  chapter  on  Scythia,*  the  account  of  the  river  Aces  in 
Book  III.,^  the  story  of  the  amours  of  Xerxes,*"  and  the  tale  oi 
Artayctes  and  the  fried  fish  in  Book  IX.,®  the  letter  of  Demara- 
tns  at  the  close  of  Book  VII., >  and  the  anecdote  of  Cyrus,  with 
which  the  work  is  made  to  terminate.*  Much  of  this  criticism 
is  too  minute  to  need  examination,  at  any  rate  in  this  place. 
The  irrelevancy  or  inconvenient  position  of  occasional  single 
chapters  or  parts  of  chapters,  constitutes  so  slight  a  blemish,  that 
the  literary  merit  of  the  work  is  scarcely  affected  thereby,  even 
if  every  alleged  case  be  allowed  to  be  without  excuse.^  In  only 
four  or  five  instances  is  the  charge  made  at  all  serious,  since  in 
no  greater  number  is  the  "  inappropriate  "  or  "  misplaced  "  epi- 
sode one  of  any  length.  The  longest  of  all  is  the  digression  on 
Cyp5n6  and  Barca,  where  the  connexion  with  the  main  narrative 
is  thought  to  be  "  slight,"  and  the  subject  itself  to  possess 
"  little  historical  interest."*  But,  if  we  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
especial  objects  of  Herodotus  in  the  introductory  portion  of  his 
work  to  trace  the  progress  of  hostilities  between  Persia  and 
Greece,  we  shall  see  that  an  account  of  the  expedition  of  Aryan- 
dcs  was  absolutely  necessary  ;  and  as  that  expedition  was  not 
a  mere  wanton  aggression,  but  was  intimately  connected  with 
the  internal  politics  of  Cyr6n6,  some  sketch  of  the  previous 
history  of  that  State  was  indispensable.  With  regard  to  the  in- 
trinsic interest  of  the  episode,  opinions  may  vary.^  To  the 
Greeks,  however,  of  bis  own  age,  for  whom  Herodotus  wrote,  the 
history  of  an  outlying  portion  of  the  Hellenic  world,  rarely  visited 

'  Ch.  197.         *  Mure,  page  4r,o. 

*  Mure,  pp.  4r)3-4  and  note ;  also  pp.  4GS-9. 

*  Herod,  iv.  87  et  seq.         '   Ibid.  ch.  117.         "  Il>id.  ix.  108-113. 
»  Ibid.  ch.  liin.         »  Ibid.  eh.  2.S9.         =»  Ibid.  ix.  li.'2. 

*  Five  cases  are  of  this  extreme  brevity,  viz.,  the  legend  of  Athamas,  thcaceouiU 
of  the  river  Aeis,  the  tal<»  of  Artayctes,  the  letter  of  Demaratus,  and  the  anecdote 
of  Gyrus.  Something  might  l)e  said  in  favour  of  almost  all  these  short  episodes;  but 
even  were  it  otherwise,  il»e  difiieuhy  (admitted  by  Col.  Mure,  p.  404,  note  ')  under 
which  ancient  atithois  lay  from  t)ie  nt)n-e\isttnce  in  their  time  of  such  inventions 
as  foot-notes  and  api)en(lices  wouM  be  sufhcient  to  excuse  a  far  more  numerous  list 
of  apparently  frivolotis  or  ill-i>Iace(l  digressions. 

*  Mure,  page  40l'. 

*  To  me  the  narrative  appears  to  pre?'ent  several  points  of  v(t>  great  interest. 
I  have  eUcwhere  noticed  tlie  important  hglU  that  it  thiows  upon  the  iniiuence  which 
the  Delphic  oracle  exercised  on  the  course  of  (ircek  colonisation.  Otlier  interesting 
features  are  the  original  friendliness,  and  subsequent  hostility  of  the  natives  (chs.  168 
and  159);  the  calling  in  of  a  forciurn  legislator,  and  him  an  lonlun  (ch.  162);  the 
constitution  which  that  legislator  devised  (ibid.);  and  the  transplantation  of  the  cap- 
tured Barcajans  to  the  remote  Bactria  (ch.  2U4). 
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and  little  known  by  the  mass  of  the  nation,  especially  of  one 
BO  peculiarly  cirqumstanced  as  Cyr^n^,  alone  amid  barbarous 
tribes  and  the  sole  independent  representative  of  the  Greek 
name  in  Africa,'  may  have  been  far  more  interesting  than  it  is 
X)  us,  more  interesting  than  any  of  those  omitted  histories  which, 
t  is  thought,  Herodotus  should  have  put  in  its  place.  It  has 
)een  observed  that  we  cannot  always  perceive  the  object  or 
lerodotus  in  introducing  his  episodes  '^  sometimes,  no  doubt,  he 
nay  have  intended  "  to  supplant  incorrect  accounts,"^  but  per- 
laps  his  design  as  often  was  to  communicate  information  on 
•bscure  points  ;  and  this  object  may  have  led  him  to  treat  at  so 
auch  length  the  history  of  the  African  settlements. 

"With  regard  to  the  digression  upon  the  Libyan  nations,  it 

Qust  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  introduced  in  a  somewhat  forced 

,nd  artificial  manner.     Had  Aryandes,  satrap  of  Egypt,  really 

Lesigned  the  reduction  of  these  tribes  under  his  master's  sway, 

md  undertaken  an  expedition  commensurate  with  that  grand 

md  magnificent  object,  Herodotus  would  have  been  as  fully  en- 

atled  to  give  an  account  of  them  as  he  is  to  describe  the  Scyth- 

AT18  and  their  neighbours.     But  there  are  grounds  for  disbelieving 

blie  statement  of  Herodotus  with  regard  to  Aryandes'  designs. 

As  Dahlmann  long  ago  observed,  "  no  such  plan  appears  in  the 

actual  enterprise."^     Herodotus  seems  to  have  ascribed  to  the 

Persian  governor  an  intention  which  he  never  entertained,  in 

order  to  furnish  himself  with  an  ample  pretext  for  bringing  in  a 

description  possessing  the  features  which  he  especially  affected 

—novelty,  strangeness,  and  liveliness.     He  need  not,  however, 

We  had  recourse  to  this  artifice.     Apart  from  any  such  project 

^^  the  part  of  the  Persian  chief,  Herodotus  was   entitled  to 

describe  the  nations  through  whose  country  the  troops  passed, 

and  the  various  tribes  bordering  upon  the   Cyrenaica  ;   after 

^hichhe  might  fairly  have  brought  in  the  rest  of  his  information. 

This  information  was  wanted  to  complete  the  geographic  sketch 

^f  the  known  world  which  he  wished  to  set  before  his  readers  ; 

^^4  the  right  place  for  it  was  certainly  that  where  the  tribes  in 

^^estion  were,  at  least  partially,  brought  into  hostile  collision 

^th  Persia,  and  where  an  account  was  given  of  Cyren^  and 

Barca,  colonies  situated  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  established 

^  Order  to  open  a  trade  between  them  and  the  Greeks. 

The  episode  on  universal  geography  is  thought  to  be  at  once 

The  colony  of  Naucratis  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  rulers  of  Egypt,  and 
**8ide8  was  a  mere  factory. 

Niebuhr*8  Lectures  on  Ancient  History,  vol.  i.  p.  1G8,  note. 
*  Ii»id.  toe.  cit         •Life  of  Herodotus,  ch.  vii.  §  6,  page  123. 
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superfluous  and  out  of  place.^  In  addition  to  the  detailed  noticee 
of  particular  countries  which  Herodotus  so  co^tantly  supplies, 
no  general  description  of  the  earth  was,  it  is  said,  "  either  ne- 
cessary or  desirable."  This  criticism  ignores  what  its  author 
elsewhere  acknowledges — the  intimate  connexion  of  geography 
with  history  when  Herodotus  wrote — the  fact  that  the  "  accurate 
division  of  literary  labour  which  is  consequent  on  a  general 
advance  of  scientific  pursuit,"*  was  not  made  till  long  subse- 
quently. As  geography  and  history  in  this  early  time  "  went 
hand  in  hand,"^  it  would  seem  that  in  a  history  which,  despite  the 
restricted  aim  of  its  main  narrative,  tended  to  become  so  nearly 
universal  by  means  of  digressions  and  episodes,  the  geographic 
element  required  and  naturally  obtained  a  parallel  expansion. 
With  respect  to  the  place  where  the  "  description  of  the  earth," 
if  admitted  at  all,  should  have  been  inserted,  which,  it  is 
suggested,  was  "  the  earlier  portion  of  the  text,"  that  portion 
"which  treats  of  the  great  central  nations  of  the  world,  Assyr- 
ians, Egyptians,  and  Persians,"^  it  is  at  least  open  to  question 
whether  a  better  opportunity  could  have  been  found  for  introdu- 
cing the  description  without  violence  in  any  of  the  earlier  books, 
than  is  furnished  by  the  inquiry  concerning  the  existence  of 
Hyperboreans,  to  which  the  account  of  Scythia  leads  naturally, 
or  whether  any  position  would  have  been  more  suitable  for  it 
than  a  niche  in  that  compartment  of  the  work  which  is  specially 
and  pre-eminently  geographic.  As  the  general  account  of  the 
earth  is  a  question  concerning  boundaries  and  extremities,  its 
occurrence  **in  connexion  with  a  remote  and  barbarous  ex- 
tremity"^ is  not  inappropriate,  but  the  contrary. 

The  story  of  the  amours  of  Xerxes  interrupts,  it  must  be 
allowed,  somewhat  disagreeably  the  course  of  the  principal  nar- 
rative, then  rapidly  verging  to  a  conclusion,  and  is  objectionable  in 
an  artistic  point  of  view.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  exactly  one 
of  those  cases  in  which  "  the  historian  of  real  transactions  lies 
under  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  author  in  the  more 
imaginative  branches  of  composition."'^  To  have  omitted  the 
relation  altogether  would  have  been  to  leave  incomplete  the 
portraiture  of  the  character  of  Xerxes,  as  well  as  to  fail  in 
showing  the  gross  corruption,  so  characteristic  of  an  Oriental 
dynasty,  into  which  the  Persian  court  had  sunk,  within  two 
generations  from  the  simplicity  of  Cyrus.  And  if  the  story  was 
to  be  inserted,  where  could  it   most    naturally   come    in?     It 

'  Miirc,  page  103.  ll)id.  page  450.     '  Ihid.  page  68. 

*  Ibid,  page  40:3.  5  n^jj,  l^y^,[  q\i^         e  j^^^j    p   ^-2. 
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elonged  in  time  to  the  last  months  of  the  war,'  and  personally 
ttached  to  a  certain  Masistes,  whom  nothing  brought  upon  the 
jene  till  after  Myeale.**  Historic  propriety,  therefore,  required 
8  introduction  in  a  place  where  it  would  detract  from  artistic 
eauty;  and  Herodotus,  wisely  preferring  matter  to  manner, 
ibmitted  to  an  artistic  blemish  for  the  sake  of  a  historic  gain. 

The  legend  of  Rhampsinitus,  which  is  correctly  said  to  "  be- 
•ng  to  that  primeval  common  fund  of  low  romance"*  of  which' 
»ces  exist  in  the  nursery  stories  and  other  tales  of  nations  the 
lost  remote  and  diverse,  would  certainly  offend  a  cultivated  taste 
'  it  occurred  in  a  history  of  the  Critical  School ;  but  in  one  which 
elongs  so  decidedly  to  the  Romantic  School  it  may  well  be 
ome,  since  it  is  not  out  of  keeping  with  the  general  tone  of 
[lat  style  of  writing.  Standing  where  it  does,  it  serves  to  relieve 
lie  heaviness  of  a  mere  catalogue  of  royal  names  and  deeds,  the 
iiillest  form  in  which  history  ever  presents  itself. 

On  the  whole  there  seems  to  be  reason  to  acquiesce  in  the 
udgment  of  Dahlmann,  who  expresses  his  "  astonishment"  at 
Clearing  Herodotus  censured  for  his  episodes,  and  maintains  that 
tbey  are  "almost  universally  connected  with  his  main  object, 
and  inserted  in  their  places  with  a  beauty  which  highly  dis- 
tmgoishes  them."* 

''^jNext  in  order  to  the  two  merits  of  epic  unity  in  plan,  and 
rich  yet  well-arranged  and  appropriate  episode,  both  of  which 
the  work  of  Herodotus  seems  to  possess  in  a  high  degree,  may 
be  mentioned  the  excellency  of  his  character-drawing,  which, 
whether  nations  or  individuals  are  its  object,  is  remarkably  suc- 
cessful and  eflFective.  His  portraiture  of  the  principal  nations 
'rith  which  his  narrative  is  concerned — the  Persians,  the  Atheni- 
MI8,  and  the  Spartans — is  most  graphic  and  striking.  Bpave, 
lively,  spirited,  capable  of  sharp  sajdngs  and  repartees,*  but  vain,  <,- 
^eak,  impulsive,  and  hopelessly  servile  towards  their  lords,*  the 
ancient  Persians  stand  out  in  his  pages  as  completely  depicted 
^1  a  few  masterly  strokes  as  their  modern  descendants  have  been 
Dy  the  many  touches  of  a  Chardin  or  a  Morier.  Clearly  marked 
out  from  other  barbarian  races  by  a  lightness  and  sprightliness  of 
^^Wacter,  which  brought  them  near  to  the  Hellenic  type,  yet 

Herod.  Lx.  108.     Tdrc    it  iy  ryai  Sa^Secri  iity  &pa  [jS,fp^V^2  ^P^  "^^^  Mafflar^a, 

'  Ibid.  cb.  107.  •  Mure,  page  464. 

*  Life  of  Herodotus,  eh.  ix.  p.  164.    £.  T. 

J  Herod,  i.  127,  141 ;  vi.  1  ;  viii.  88,  &c. 
See  particularly  the  story  of  Prcxospes  (lii.  35).    Note  also  their  submission 
^  tie  whip  (vii.  56,  223).     It  requires  an  accumulation  of  the  most  grievous  in* 
jviei  to  goad  a  PemiaQ  into  revolt  (see  ix.  113). 
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vividly  contrasted  with  the  Greeks  by  their  passionate  abandon* 
and  slavish  submission  to  the  caprices  of  despotic  power,  they 
possess  in  the  pages  of  Herodotus  an  individuality  which  is  a 
guarantee  of  truth,  and  which  serves  very  remarkably  to  connect 
them  with  that  peculiar  Oriental  people — the  "Frenchmen  of 

>i  the  East,"  as  they  have  been  called — at  present  inhabiting  their 
country.  Active,  vivacious,  intelligent,  sparkling,  even  graceful, 
but  without  pride  or  dignity,  supple,  sycophantic,  always  either 
tyrant  or  slave,  the  modern  Persian  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
other  races  of  the  East,  who  are  either  rude,  bold,  proud,  and 
freedom-loving,  like  the  Kurds  and  Affghans,  or  listless  and  apa- 
thetic, like  the  Hindoos.  This  curious  continuity  of  character, 
which  however  is  not  without  a  parallel,*  very  strongly  confirms 
the  truthfulness  of  our  author,  who  is  thus  shown,  even  in  what 
might  seem  to  be  the  mere  ornamental  portion  of  his  work,  to 
have  confined  himself  to  a  representation  of  actual  realities. 

\  To  the  Persian  character  that  of  the  Greeks  offers,  in  many 

points,  a  strong  contrast — a  contrast  which  is  most  clearly  seen 
in  that  form  of  the  Greek  character  which  distinguished  the 
races  of  the  Doric  stock,  and  attained  its  fullest  development 
among  the  Spartans.  Here  again  the  picture  drawn  by  Herod- 
otus exhibits  great  power  and  skill.  By  a  small  number  of 
carefully-managed  touches,  by  a  few  well-chosen  anecdotes,  and 
by  occasional  terse  remarks,  he  contrives  to  set  the  Spartans 
before  us,  both  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation,  more  graphically 
than  perhaps  any  other  writer.  Their  pride  and  independent 
spirit,  their  entire  and  willing  submission  to  their  laws,  their 
firmness  and  solidity  as  troops,  their  stern  sententiousness  relieved 
by  a  touch  of  humour,^  are  vividly  displayed  in  his  narrative. 
At  the  same  time  he  docs  not  shrink  from  showing  the  dark  side 
of  their  character.  The  selfishness,  backwardness,  and  over- 
caution  of  their  public  policy,^  their  cunning  and  dui)licity  upon 
occasion,^  their  inability  to  resist  corrupting  influences  and  rea- 
diness to  take  bribe?,^  their  cruelty  and  entire  want  of  compas- 
sion, whether  towards  friend  or  foe,'  are  all  distinctly  noted,  and 
complete  a  portrait  not  more  striking  in  its  features  than  con- 
sonant with  all  that  we  know  from  other  sources  of  the  leading 
people  of  Greece. 

«  Ilerod.  viii.  99  ;  ix.  24. 

•  A  similar  tenacity  of  character  is  observable  in  the  c.»so  of  the  Greeks  them 
selves,  in  that  of  the  Germans  (comp.  Tacit.  German.),  and  that  of  the  Spaniards 

•  Herod,  iii.  46;  vii.  22C;  ix.  91. 

»  Ibid.  i.  152 ;  vi.  106;  viii.  4,  63;  ix.  6-8,  4G-7.       •  Ibid.  vi.  79,  108  •  ix    10 

•  Ibid.  iii.  148 ;  v.  61  ;  vi.  72 ;  ix.  82.  * 
»  Ibid.  vi.  79-80;  vii.  133,  231  (of.  ix.  71,  and  i.  82  ad  fin.) 
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Similar  fidelity  and  descriptive  powei  are  eliown  in  the 
licture  which  he  gives  us  of  the  Athenians.  Like  the  Spartans,  ^ 
hey  are  independent  and  freedom-loving,  brave  and  skilful  in 
irar,  patriotic,  and,  from  the  time  that  they  obtain  a  form  of 
;ovemment  suited  to  their  wants,  fondly  attached  to  it.  Like 
hem,  too,  they  are  cruel  and  unsparing  towards  their  adversaries.' 
Jnlike  them,  they  are  open  in  their  public  policy,  active  and 
Qterprising  almost  to  rashness,  impulsive  and  so  changeable  in 
heir  conduct,^  vain  rather  than  proud,^  as  troops  possessing  more 
ash  than  firmness,*  in  manners  refined  and  elegant;®  witty,^ 
lospitable,^  magnificent,®  fond  of  display,*®  capable  upon  occa- 
ion  of  greater  moderation  and  self-denial  than  most  Greeks,'* 
•nd  even  possessing  to  a  certain  extent  a  generous  spirit  of  Pan- 
lellenism."  Herodotus,  in  his  admiration  of  the  services  ren- 
lered  by  the  Athenians  to  the  common  cause  during  the  great 
^ar,  has  perhaps  overestimated  their  pretensions  to  this  last 
[uality ;  at  least  it  will  be  found  that  enlightened  self-interest 
iufficiently  explains  their  conduct  during  that  struggle;  and 
drcumatances  occurring  both  before  and  after  it  clearly  show,  that 
;hey  had  no  scruples  about  calling  in  the  Persians  against  their 
>wn  countrymen  when  they  expected  to  gain  by  it.''  It  ought 
aot  to  be  forgotten  in  any  estimate  of  the  Athenian  character, 
that  they  set  the  example  of  seeking  aid  from  Persia  against 
their  Hellenic  enemies.  The  circumstances  of  the  time  no  doubt 
were  trying,  and  the  resolve  not  to  accept  aid  at  the  sacrifice  of 
their  independence  was  worthy  of  their  high  spirit  as  a  nation  ; 
but  still  the  fact  remains  that  the  common  enemy  first  learnt 
through  the  invitation  of  Athens  how  much  she  had  to  hope 
from  the  internal  quarrels  and  mutual  jiealousics  of  the  Greek 
states. 

In  depicting  other  nations  besides  these  three — who  play 
the  principal  parts  in  his  story — Herodotus  has  succeeded  best 
with  the  varieties  of  barbarism  existing  upon  the  outskirts  of  the 

*  Herod,  v.  71 ;  vH.  133,  137,  ad  fin. 

*  Comp.  V.  97,  103,  with  vi.  21 ;   and  vi.  132  with  136. 

*  Ibid.  i.  143, 

*  The  AthcnianB  are  rarely  successful  when  they  act  merely  on  the  defensive— 
hej  are  defeated  with  great  slaughter  when  attacked  by  the  Eginetans  on  one  oc- 
amon  (v.  85-7) ;  they  Hy  before  the  mixed  levies  of  Pisistratus  (L  63) ;  they  shore 
1  the  Ionian  defeat  at  Ephesus  (v.  102).  On  the  other  hand  their  victories  are 
ained  bv  the  vigour  and  gallantry  of  their  attack  (vl  112 ;  ix.  70, 102). 

*  Herod,  vi.  128-130.         '  Ibid.  viii.  59,  126.         "  Ibid.  vi.  35. 

*  Xote  the  frequent  mention  of  their  success  in  the  games,  a  great  sign  of  libera) 
xpcnditure  (Herod,  v.  71 ;  vi.  36,  103,  122,  125,  &c.) 

*  Herod,  viii.  124.         "  Ibid.  vii.  144 ;  ix.  27. 
»  Ibid.  vii.  139;  viii.  8  and  144. 

"  Ibid.  v.  73  ;  Thucyd.  viii.  48  et  seq. 
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civilised  world,  and  least  well  with  those  nations  among  whom 
refinement  and  cultivation  were  at  the  highest.  He  seems  to 
have  experienced  a  difficulty  in  appreciating  any  other  phase  of 
civilisation  than  that  which  had  been  developed  by  the  Greeks. 
His  portraiture  of  the  Egyptians,  despite  its  elaborate  finish, 
is  singularly  ineffective  ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  Lydians  and 
Babylonians,  he  scarcely  presents  us  with  any  distinctive  national 
features.  On  the  other  hand,  his  pictures  of  the  Scythians,  the 
Thracians,  and  the  wild  tribes  of  Northern  Africa,  are  exceed- 
ingly happy,  the  various  forms  of  barbarism  being  well  contrast- 
ed  and  carefully  distinguished  from  one  another. 

A  Among  the  individuals  most  effectively  portrayed  by  out 
author,  may  be  mentioned  the  four  Persian  monarchs  with  whom 
'his  narrative  is  concerned,  the  Spartan  Irings,  Cleomenes,  Leon- 
idas,  and  Pausanias,  the  Athenian  statesmen  and  generals, 
Themistocles  and  Aristides,  the  tyrants  Periander,  Polycrates, 
Pisistratus,  and  Histiasus  the  Milesian,  Amasis  the  Egyptian 

.  king,  and  Croesus  of  Lydia.  The  various  shades  of  Oriental 
character  and  temperament  have  never  been  better  depicted 
than  in  the  representation  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  first  four 
Achaemenian  kings — Cyrus,  the  simple,  hardy,  vigorous  moun- 
tain chief,  endowed  with  a  vast  ambition  and  with  great  military 
genius,  changing,  as  his  empire  enlarged,  into  the  kind  and 
friendly  paternal  monarch — clement,  witty,  polite,  familiar  with 
his  people  ;  Cambyses,  the  first  form  of  the  Eastern  tyrant,  in- 
heriting his  father's  vigour  and  much  of  his  talent,  but  spoilt  by 
the  circumstances  of  his  birth  and  breeding,  violent,  rash,  head- 
strong, incapable  of  self-restraint,  furious  at  opposition,  not  only 
cruel  but  brutal  ;  Darius,  the  model  Oriental  prince,  brave, 
sagacious,  astute,  great  in  the  arts  both  of  war*  and  peace,  the 
organiser  and  consolidator  as  well  as  the  extender  of  the  empire, 
a  man  of  kind  and  warm  feeling,  strongly  attached  to  his  friends,* 
clement  and  even  generous  towards  conquered  foes,^  only  severe 
upon  system  where  the  well-being  of  the  cnij)ire  required  an  ex- 
ample to  be  made  ,*  and  Xerxes,  the  second  and  inferior  form 

*  Col.  Mure  says  that  "the  general  policy  of  Darius  was  directed  rather  to  the 
consolidation  than  to  the  extension  of  his  doniiiiions"  (p.  47 0),  and  denies  his  pos- 
session  of  any  military  genius;  but  the  king  who  added  to  the  empire  the  Indian 
satrapy  (Herod,  iv.  44),  tiie  Chersonese  (vi.  3:i),  great  part  of  Thrace  (iv.  93;  v.  10), 
Pseonia  (v.  15),  Macedon  (vi.  44),  and  the  Greek  islands  (iii.  141)  ;  v.  26-7  ;  vi.  49), 
cannot  be  considered  to  have  disregarded  the  enlarg<'ment  of  his  empire  ;  and  the 
successful  subduer  of  so  many  revolts  (i.  130;  iii.  loO-lOO;  cf.  Behist.  Ins.),  the 
conqueror  of  Thrace  (iv.  9'<),  and  the  not  unsuccessful  conductor  of  the  ScyUiiat 
campaign,  cannot  be  fairly  said  to  have  wanted  military  talent. 

«  Herod,  iii.  140,  lou  ;  iv.  143;  v.  11 ;  vi.  30. 
»  Ibid.  vi.  20,  119. 

*  Ibid  iii.  119,  128,  159  ;  iv.  84,  166  ;  v.  26. 
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of  the  tyrant,  weak  and  puerile  as  well  as  cruel  and  selfish, 
fickle,  timid,  licentious,  luxurious,  easily  worked  on  by  courtiers 
and  women,  superstitious,  vainglorious,  destitute  of  all  real  mag- 
nanimity, only  upon  occasion  ostentatiously  parading  a  generous 
act  when  nothing  had  occurred  to  ruffle  his  feelings.^     Nor  is 
Herodotus  less  successful  in  his  Hellenic  portraits.     Themistocles 
ifi  certainly  better  drawn  by  Herodotus  than  by   Thucydides. 
2Iis  political  wisdom  and  clearsightedness,  his  wit  and   ready 
invention,  his  fertility  in  expedients,  his  strong  love  of  intrigue, 
lus  curious  combination  of  patriotism  with  selfishness,  his  laxity 
of  principle  amounting  to  positive  dishonesty,®  are  all  vividly 
exhibited,  and  form  a  whole  which  is  at  once  more  graphic  and 
more  complete  than  the  sketch  furnished  by  the  Attic  writer* 
The  character  of  Aristides  presents  a  new  point  for  admiration  \ 
in  the  skill  with  which  it   is  hit   off  with  the  fewest  possible  i- 
touches.     Magnanimous,  disinterestedly  patriotic,  transcending    * 
all  hifl  countrymen  in  excellence  of  moral  character  and  especially 
in  probity,  the  simple  straightforward  statesman  comes  before 
us  on  a  single  occasion,'^  and  his  features  are  portrayed  without 
effort  in  a  few  sentences.     In  painting  the  Greek  tyrants,  whom 
he  so  much  detested,  Herodotus  has  resisted  the  temptation  of 
representing  them  all  in  the  darkest  colours,  and  has  carefully 
graduated  his  portraits  from  the  atrocious  cruelties  and  horrible 
outrages  of  Periander  to  the  wise  moderation  and  studied  mild-  \ 
ness  of  Pisistratus.     The  Spartan  character,  again,  is  correctly  \ 
given  under  its  various  aspects,  Leonidas  being  the  idealized  type 
of  perfect  Spartan  heroism,  while  Pausanias  is  a  more  ordinary 
specimen  of  their  nobler  class  of  mind,  brave  and  generous,  but 
easily  wrought  upon  by  corrupting  infiuences,®  Cleomenes  and 
Eurybiades  being  representatives  of  the  two  forms  of  evil   to 
which  Spartans  were  most  prone, — Eurybiades  weak,  timorous, 
vacillating,  and  incapable  ;  Cleomenes  cruel,  false,  and  violent, 
— both  alike  open  to  take  bribes,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  the  inter- 
ests of  the  state  to  their  own  selfish  ends. 

It  is  not  often  that  Herodotus  bestows  much  pains  on  the 
character  of  an  individual  who  does  not  belong  to  one  or  other 
of  the  two  nations  with  which  he  is  principally  concerned,  viz. 
the  Greeks  and  the  Persians.  But  in  the  sketches  of  Croesus 
and  Amasis  he  has  departed  from  his  general  rule,  and  has  pre- 

•  Herod,  vii.  29,  136. 

•  See  Herod,  vui.  4-6,  58,  108-110,  112.         ^  Ibid.  viii.  78-9. 

•  See  the  anecdote  of  Pausanias  banqueting,  in  the  tent  of  Mardoniua  (ix.  82), 
where  the  first  working  of  the  corrupting  intiucncc  of  wealth  and  luxury  on  i 
SpAitan  is  very  cleverly  shown. 
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sented  us  with  two  pictures  of  Oriental  monarchs,  oflFering  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  the  Persian  kings  and  to  each  other. 
The  character  of  Croesus  is  rather  Hellenic  than  barbarian  ;  he 
is  the  mildest  and  most  amiable  of  despots ;  a  tender  and  affec- 
tionate parent,  a  faithful  friend,  a  benevolent  man.  He  loves 
his  Lydians  even  after  they  have  ceased  to  be  his  subjects  ;*  he 
kindly  receives  the  fugitive  Adrastus,  who  has  no  claim  on  his 
protection,  and  freely  forgives  him  after  he  has  been  the  unhappy 
means  of  inflicting  on  him  the  most  grievous  of  injuries.  Be- 
sides possessing  these  soft  and  gentle  qualities,  he  is  hospitable 
and  magnificent,  lavishly  liberal  to  those  from  whom  he  has 
received  any  benefit,'  religious,  and  though  unduly  elated  by  pros- 
perity, yet  in  the  hour  of  adversity  not  unduly  depressed,  but 
capable  of  profiting  by  the  lessons  of  experience.  Amasis  is  a 
ruler  of  almost  equal  mildness  ;  like  Croesus,  he  has  a  leaning 
towards  the  Greeks  ;  he  is  also,  like  him,  prosperous,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  liberality  and  magnificence  ;^  Egypt  flourishes 
greatly  under  his  government,  and  both  his  internal  administra- 
tion and  his  foreign  policy  are  eminently  successful. ^  ,  Thus  far 
there  is  a  remarkable  parallelism  between  the  character  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Egyptian  and  the  Lydian  monarch  ;  but  in 
other  res2)ects  they  are  made  to  exhibit  a  strong  and  pointed 
contrast.  Amasis  is  a  man  of  low  birth  and  loose  habits  ;  from 
his  youth  he  has  lived  by  his  wits  an  easy,  gay,  jovial  life, 
winning  the  favour  both  of  monarch  and  people  by  his  free  man- 
ners and  ready  but  coarse  humour.  When  he  becomes  king, 
though  he  devotes  himself  with  great  zeal  to  the  despatch  of 
business,  and  enacts  laws  of  the  utmost  severitv  ajijainst  such 
idle  and  unworthy  members  of  society  as  he  had  himself  been 
in  time  past,  yet  he  carries  with  him  into  his  new  station  the 
same  love  of  good  living  and  delight  in  low  and  vulgar  pleasantry 
which  had  signalised  the  early  portion  of  his  career.  This  last 
feature,  which  is  the  leading  one  of  his  character,  cfiectually 
distinguishes  him  from  the  elegant  and  polished  Croesus,  born  in 
the  purple,  and  bred  up  amid  all  the  refined  amenities  of  a 
luxurious  court.  In  another  respect  the  opposition  between  the 
two  princes  is  even  more  striking — so  striking,  indeed,  as  almost 
to  appear  artificial.  Amasis,  though  owing  more  to  fortune 
than  even  the  Lydian  monarch,  is  not  dazzled  by  her  favours,  or 
led  to  forget  the  instability  of  all  things  human,  and  the  special 
danger  to  the  over-pru8j)erous  man  from  the  ^'jealousy"  of 
Heaven.      His  letter  to  Polycrates'  strongly   marks  this  facti 

•  Herod,  i.  156.         »  Ibid.  i.  50-2,  54;  vi.  1-25.         '^  Ibid.  ii.  Ho-G,  180,  182. 
»  Ibid.  ii.  177,  182  ad  tin.        *  Ibid.  iii.  40. 
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which  in  the  mind  of  Herodotus  would  serve  to  account  for  the 
continued  and  unchequered  prosperity  of  the  Egyptian  king — so 
different  from  the  terrible  reverse  which  befell  the  too  confident 
Lyy^ian. 

The  power  of  Herodotus  to  portray  female  character  is  also 
worthy  of  notice.  Unlike  Thucydides,  who  passes  over  in  con- 
temptuous silence  the  part  played  by  women  in  the  transactions 
which  he  undertakes  to  record/  Herodotus  seizes  every  opportu- 
nity of  adding  variety  and  zest  to  his  narrative  by  carefully  in- 
troducing to  our  notice  the  females  concerned  in  his  events.  In 
Nitocris  we  have  the  ideal  of  a  great  Oriental  queen,  wise,  grand, 
magnificent,  ostentatious  ;  prophetic  in  her  foresight,  clever 
in  her  designs,  splendid  in  the  execution  of  whatever  works  she 
takes  in  hand  ;  the  beautifier  at  once  and  the  skilful  protector 
of  her  capital ;  bent  on  combining  utility  with  ornament,  and  in 
her  works  of  utility  having  regard  to  the  benefit  of  the  great 
mass  of  her  subjects.  With  her  Tomyria,  the  other  female  char- 
acter of  the  first  book,  contrasts  remarkably.  Tomyris  is  the 
perfection  of  a  barbaric  as  Nitocris  is  of  a  civilised  princess. 
Bold  and  warlike  rather  than  sagacious  or  prudent,  noble,  care- 
less, confident,  full  of  passion,  she  meets  the  great  conqueror  of 
the  East  with  a  defiant,  almost  with  a  triumphant,  air,  chival- 
rously invites  him  to  cross  her  frontier  unmolested,  only  anxious 
for  a  fair  fight,  disdainful  of  petty  manoeuvres,  and  unsuspicious 
of  artifices.  When  the  civilised  monarch  has  deluded  and  en- 
trapped her  son,  she  shows  a  single  trait  of  womanly  softness, 
consenting  to  waive  the  vindication  of  her  people's  honour  upon 
the  condition  of  receiving  back  her  captured  child.  On  the 
failure  of  her  application  and  the  extinction  of  her  last  hope  by 
the  voluntary  death  of  that  unhappy  youth,  nothing  is  left  her 
but  an  undying  grief  and  a  fierce  and  quick  revenge.  At  the 
head  of  her  troops  she  engages  and  defeats  her  son's  destroyer  ; 
and  as  he  falls  in  the  thick  of  the  figbt,  she  vents  her  wrath  on 
his  dead  body  by  insult,  mutilation,  and  defilement,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  an  outraged  and  infuriated  barbarian.  The  whole  char- 
acter is  in  excellent  keeping,  and,  however  unhistoric,  is  certainly 
most  true  to  nature. 

As  the  diversities  of  female  character  among  the  non-Hel- 
lenic races  are  exhibited  to  our  view  in  the  persons  of  Tomyris 
and  Nitocris,  so  in  the  slight  sketch  of  Gorgo  and  the  more 
elaborate  portraiture  of  Artemisia  Herodotus  has  given  us  oppo- 

•  The  omission  of  any  reference  to  Aspasia,  considering  her  political  influence 
and  connexion  with  Pericles,  is  very  remarkable.  Thucydides  mentions  but  one 
woman  by  name  in  the  whole  course  of  his  narrative.    (See  ii.  lol.) 
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Bite  and  agreeable  specimens  of  female  character  among  the 
Greeks.  Gorgo  is  the  noble,  Artemisia  the  clever  woman. 
Gorgo's  sphere  is  the  domestic  circle,  Artemisia's  the  world. 
Artemisia  leads  fleets,  advises  nionarchs,  fights  battles,  govema 
a  kingdom — Gorgo  saves  her  father  in  the  hour  of  temptation, 
and  becomes  the  fitting  bride  of  the  gallant  and  patriotic  Leon- 
idas.  Still  neither  character  is  a  mere  simple  one.  Gorgo  adds 
sense  and  intelligence  to  her  high  moral  qualities,*  and  Artemisia 
real  courage  to  her  prudence  and  dexterity  ;^  but  these  features 
are  subordinate,  and  do  not  disturb  the  general  effect  of  contrast, 
which  is  such  as  above  stated.  Although  both  ladies  belong  to 
races  of  the  Doric  stock,  Gorgo  alone  is  the  true  model  of  a 
Dorian  woman  ;  Artemisia  rei)resents  female  perfection,  not  ac- 
cording to  the  Doric,  but  according  to  the  ordinary  Greek  type. 
The  Dorians  of  Asia  seem  to  have  lost  most  of  their  distinctive 
features  by  contact  with  their  Ionian  neighbours,  and  Artemisia 
may  be  almost  regarded  as  an  eml)odiment  of  Ionian  excellence. 

It  greatly  enhances  the  artistic  merit  of  these  portraiturea, 
and  the  pleasure  which  the  reader  derives  from  them,  that  the 
characters  are  made  to  exhibit  themselves  upon  the  scene  by 
word  and  action,  and  are  not  forniallv  set  before  him  bv  the  his- 
torian.  Herodotus  never  condescends  to  describe  a  character. 
^AHis  men  and  women  act  and  speak  for  themselves,  and  thereby 
leave  an  impression  of  life  and  individuahty  on  the  reader'a 
mind,  which  the  most  skilful  word-painting  would  have  failed  of 
j^roducing.  This  is  one  of  the  advantages  arising  from  that 
large  use  by  Herodotus  of  the  (Iran)atic  element  in  his  history,  in 
which  it  is  allowed  that  he  '"  has  been  far  more  generally  suc- 
cessful than  anv  other  classical  historian.'' " 

To  his  skill  in  character-drawing  Henxlotus  adds  a  power  of 
pathos  in  which  few  writers,  whether  historians  or  others,  have 
been  his  equals.  The  stories  of  the  wile  of  Intaj>herne8  weeping 
and  lamentinu:  continually  at  the  king's  giite,^  of  Psammenitus 
sitting  in  the  suburb  and  seeing  his  daughter  emjdoyed  in  ser- 
vile otiices  and  his  son  led  to  death,  yet  "  showing  no  sign,"  but 
bursting  into  tears  when  an  old  friend  accosted  him  and  asked 
an  alms  ;^  of  Lvco])liron  silently  and  sadly  enduring  everything 
rather  than  lu»ld  converse  with  a  father  who  had  slain  his  mother, 
andhinLseU'  sutK-riuir  for  his  lather's  cruelties  at  the  moment  when 
a  prosperous  career  seenud  alnnit  to  o}»en  on  him.  are  examples 
of  this  excellence  within  the  coni]>ass  of  a  single  book  which  it 
would  be  dilHcult  to  parallel  frv»ni  the  entire  writings  of  any 

•  Dcrod.  vii.  tn\  fin.  '  Ibid.  iii.  ll'.>.         '  Mure,  page  WO. 

•  Ibid.  iii.  11.  »  n>id.  iii.  Oi^. 
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other  historical  author.  But  the  most  eminent  instance  of  tho 
merit  in  question  is  to  be  found  in  the  story  of  Croesus.  It  has 
been  well  observed  that  "  the  volume  of  popular  romance  con- 
tains few  more  beautifully  told  tales  than  that  of  the  death  of 
Atys  ; " '  and  the  praise  might  be  extended  to  the  whole  narra- 
tive of  the  life  of  Croesus  from  the  visit  of  Solon  to  the  scene 
upon  the  pyre,  which  is  a  masterpiece  of  pathos,  exhibiting 
tragic  power  of  the  highest  order.  The  same  power  is  exhibited 
in  a  less  degree  in  the  stories  of  the  siege  of  Xanthus/  of 
Tomyris,*  of  CEobazus/  of  Pythius/  of  Boges/  and  of  Masistes." 
In  the  last  of  these  cases,  and  perhaps  in  one  or  two  others,  the 
horrible  has  somewhat  too  large  a  share  ;  in  all,  however,  the 
pathetic  is  an  important  and  well-  developed  element. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  Herodotus,  though  excellent  in 
tragic  scenes,  was  "  deficient  in  the  sense  of  the  comic  properly 
80  called."*  His  "good  stories"  and  "clever  sayings"  are 
thought  to  be  "  not  only  devoid  of  true  wit,  but  among  the  most 
insipid  of  his  anecdotical  details."  The  correctness  of  this  judg- 
ment may  be  questioned,  not  only  on  the  general  ground,  that 
tragic  and  comic  power  go  together,*  but  by  an  appeal  to  fact — 
the  experimentuvi  cruets  in  such  a  case.  It  is  of  course  not  to  be 
expected  in  a  grave  and  serious  production  like  a  history,  that 
humorous  features  should  be  of  frequent  occurrence  :  the  author's 
possession  of  the  quality  of  humour  will  be  sufficiently  shown  if 
even  occasionally  he  diversifies  his  narrative  by  anecdotes  or  re- 
marks of  a  ludicrous  character.  Now  in  the  work  of  Herodotus  // ' 
there  are  several  stories  of  which  the  predominant  characteristic 
is  the  humorous  ;  as,  very  palpably,  the  tale  of  Alcmoeon's  visit 
to  the  treasury  of  Croesus,  when,  having  "clothed  himself  in  a 
loose  tunic,  which  he  made  to  bag  greatly  at  the  waist,  and 
placed  upon  his  feet  the  widest  buskins  that  he  could  anywhere 
find,  he  followed  his  guide  into  the  treasure-house,"  where  he 
*'fell  to  upon  a  heap  of  gold-dust,  and  in  the  first  place  packed 
as  much  as  he  could  inside  his  buskins  between  them  and  his 
legs,  after  which  he  filled  the  breast  of  his  tunic  quite  full  of 
gold,  and  then  sprinkling  some  among  his  hair,  and  taking  some 
likewise  in  his  mouth,  came  forth  from  the  treasure-house  scarcely 
able  to  drag  his  legs  along,  like  anything  rather  than  a  man, 
with  his  mouth  crammed  full,  and  his  bulk  increased  every 
way.""^     The  laughter  of  Croesus  at  the  sight  is  echoed  by  the 

'  Miire's  Lit.  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  605. 

»  Herod,  i.  170.         *  Ibid.  i.  212-4.         •  Ibid.  iv.  84. 

•  Ibid.  vii.  39-10.         '  Ibid.  vii.  107.         "  Ibid.  ix.  108-113. 

•  Mure,  page  608.  *  See  the  Symposium  of  Plato,  8ub  Jin, 

•  Herod,  vi.  126. 
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reader,  who  has  presented  to  him  a  most  ridiculous  image  hit  oflf 
with  wonderful  effect,  and  poeticised  by  the  touch  of  imagina" 
tion,  which  regards  the  distorted  form  as  having  lost  all  sem- 
blance of  humanity.  It  would  be  impossible  to  deny  to  Herod- 
otus the  possession  of  a  sense  of  the  comic  if  he  had  confined 
himself  to  this  single  exhibition  of  it. 

As  a  specimen  of  broad  humour  the  instance  here  adduced  is 
probably  the  most  striking  that  can  be  brought  forward  from  the 
pages  of  our  author.^  But  many  anecdotes  will  be  found  scat- 
tered through  them,  in  which  the  same  quality  shows  itself  in  a 
more  subdued  and  chastened  form.  It  will  be  enough  to  refer, 
without  quotation,  to  the  well-known  story  of  Hippoclides,*  to 
the  fable  of  Cyrus,^  the  retorts  of  Bias,  Gelo,  and  Themistocles,* 
the  quaint  remark  of  Megacreon,'^  the  cool  observation  of  Dien- 
eces,  and  the  two  answers  given  by  the  Spartans  to  the  envoys 
of  Samos.®  Besides  these  anecdotical  displays  of  a  humorous 
vein,  Herodotus  often  shows  his  sense  of  the  comic  in  his  de- 
scriptions of  the  manners  and  customs  of  barbarous  nations.  A 
striking  example  is  his  account  of  the  Scythian  mode  of  sacri- 
ficing in  the  fourth  book,  where  he  concludes  his  notice  with  the 
remark  that  "  by  this  plan  your  ox  is  made  to  boil  himself,  and 
other  victims  also  to  do  the  like."*  The  same  vein  is  clearly 
apparent  in  the  enumeration,  contained  in  the  same  book,  of  the 
animals  said  to  inhabit  the  African  '^  wild-beast  tract," — "  this 
is  the  tract  in  which  the  huge  serpents  are  found,  and  the  lions, 
the  elephants,  the  bears,  the  aspicks,  and  the  horned  asses. 
Here,  too,  are  the  dog-faced  creatures,  and  the  creatures  without 
heads,  whom  the  Libyans  declare  to  have  their  eyes  in  their 
breasts,  and  also  the  wild  men  and  the  wild  women,  and  many 
other  far  less  fabulous  beasts."  *  Touches  of  humour  also  serve 
to  relieve  his  accounts  of  cannibalism,  and  prevent  them  from 
being  merely  horrible,  as  such  subjects  are  apt  to  become  inmost 
writers.  Of  this  nature  is  bis  remark  when  speaking  of  the 
Pada3ari8,  who  put  persons  to  death  as  soon  as  they  were  at- 
tacked by  any  malady,  to  prevent  their  flesh  from  spoiling,  that 

*  Otiier  instances  of  a  broad  and  somewhat  coarse  hunioiir  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Btory  of  Artaplu'int's'  reply  to  llistiieus  (vi.  1),  and  of  the  message  which  Amosifl 
sent  to  Apries  bv  Patarbemis  (ii.  1«)2). 

*  Herod,  vi.  120.  *  Ibid.  i.  141. 

*  Ibid.  i.  27  ;   vii.  102  ;  and  viii.  125. 

'  Ibid.  vii.   120.     Col.   Mure  finds  this  story  "insipid,"  but  most  readers  are 
aroused  by  the  lightheartcdiiess  which  could  make  a  joke  out  of  a  calamity.     The 
other  *' pood  sayinj^"  with  which  he  finds  fault  (that  of  Megabazus  concerning  the 
Bite  of  Byzantium,  iv.  1  U)  is  not  recorded   by  llerodotus  as  a  witty,  but  as  a  judi 
cious  remark. 

"  Herod,  vii.  22C.         '  Ibid.  iv.  fil.  Ibid.  iv.  191. 
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^^the  man  protests  he  is  not  ill  in  the  least,  but  liis  friends  will 
not  accept  his  denial ;  in  spite  of  all  he  can  say  they  kill  him 
and  feast  themselves  on  his  body/' '  A  very  keen  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  is  implied  by  this  perception  of  something  laughable  in 
scenes  of  the  greatest  horror. 

Perhaps  the  most  attractive  feature  in  the  whole  work  of 

Herodotus — that  which  prevents  us  from  ever  feeling  weariness 

as  we  follow  him  through  the  nine  books  of  his  history — is  the 

Wonderful  variety  in  which  he  deals.     Not  only  historian,  but 

geographer,  traveller,  naturalist,  mythologer,  moralist,  antiqua- 

rian,  he  leads  us  from  one  subject  to  another, — 

**  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe, —  " 

never  pursuing  his  main  narrative  for  any  long  time  without  the 
introduction  of  some  agreeable  episodical  matter,  rarely  carrying 
an   episodical  digression  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  any  severe 
trial  to  our  patience.    Even  as  historian,  the  respect  in  which  he 
especially  excels  other  writers  is  the  diversity  of  his  knowledge. 
Contriving  to  bring  almost  the  whole  known  world  within  the 
Bcope    of  his   story,  and   throwing  everywhere  a   retrospective 
glance  at  the  earliest  beginnings  of  states  and  empires,  he  ex- 
liibits  before  our  eyes  a  sort  of  panoramic  view  of  history,  in 
'Which  past  and  present,  near  and  remote,  civilised  kingdoms  and 
barbarous  communities,  kings,  priests,  sages,  lawgivers,  generals, 
courtiers,  common  men,  have  all  their  place — a  place  at   once 
skilfully  assigned  and  properly  apportioned  to  their  respective 
clairos  on  our  attention.     Blended  moreover  with  this  profusion 
of  historic  matter  are  sketches  of  religions,  graphic  descriptions 
of  countries,  elaborate  portraitures  of  the  extremes  of  savage 
and  civilised  life,  striking  moral  reflections,  curious  antiquarian 
and  philosophical  disquisitions,  legends,  anecdotes,  criticisms-^ 
not   aU  perhaps  equally  happy,  but  all  serving  the  purpose  of 
keeping  alive  the  reader's  interest,  and  contributing  to  the  general 
richness  of  effect  by  which  the  work  is  characterised.     Again, 
most  remarkable  is  the  variety  of  styles  which  are  assumed,  with 
almost  equal  success,  in  the  descri])tions  and  anecdotes.     The 
masterly  treatment  of  pathetic  subjects,  and  the  occasional  in- 
dulgence, with  good  efl'ect,  in  a  comic  vein,  have  been  already 
noticed.     Equal  power  is  shown  in  dealing  with, such  matters  as 
are  tragic  without  being  pathetic,  as  in  the  legend  of  Gyges,^  the 

•  Herod,  iii.  99.  Compare  the  description  of  cannibalif-m  oirorg  the  MaFSogetaa 
b  the  last  chapter  of  book  i.,  where  the  humour  is  far  more  subdued,  but  still  is 
tery  perceptible. 

•  Ibid.  i.  &-12. 
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story  of  the  death  of  Cyrus/  the  description  of  the  self-destruc- 
tion of  Cleomenes/  and,  above  all,  in  the  striking  scene  which 
portrays  the  last  moments  of  Prexaspes.*  In  this,  and  in  his 
account  of  the  death  of  Adrastus,'  Herodotus  has,  if  anywhere, 
reached  the  sublime.  Where  his  theme  is  lower,  he  has  a  style 
peculiarly  his  own,  which  seems  to  come  to  him  without  effort, 
yet  which  is  most  difficult  of  attainment.  It  is  simple  without 
being  homely,  familiar  without  being  vulgar,  lively  without  being 
forced  or  affected.  Of  this,  remarkable  and  diversified  specimens 
will  be  found  in  the  historj^  of  the  birth  and  early  years  of  Cyrus,® 
and  in  the  tale — which  reads  like  a  story  in  the  Arabian  Nights 
— of  the  thieves  who  plundered  the  treasury  of  Ehampsinitus.^ 
Occasionally  he  exhibits  another  power  which  is  exceedingly 
rare— that,  namely,  of  representing  the  grotesque.  The  story  of 
Arion  has  a  touch  of  this  quality,**'  which  is  more  fully  displayed 
in  the  account  of  the  funeral  rites  of  the  Scythian  kings.**  Still 
more  remarkable,  and  still  more  important  in  its  bearing  on  the 
general  effect  of  his  work,  is  the  dramatic  power,  so  largely  ex- 
hibited in  the  abundant  dialogues  and  in  the  occasional  set 
si>eeche8  wherewith  his  narrative  is  adorned,  which  by  their 
contrast  with  the  ordinary  historical  form,  and  their  intrinsic 
excellence  generally,'^  tend  more  perhaps  than  any  other  single 
feature,  to  enliven  his  pages,  and  to  prevent  the  weariness  which 
is  naturally  caused  by  the  uniformity  of  continued  narration. 

Another  excellence  of  Herodotus  is  vivid  description,  or  the 
power  of  setting  before  us  graphically  and  distinctly  that  which 
he  desires  us  to  see.  This  faculty  however  he  does  not  exhibit 
equally  in  all  subjects.  Natural  scenery,  in  common  with  the 
ancients  generally,  he  for  the  most  part  neglects  ;  and  his  de- 
scriptions of  the  great  works  constructed  by  the  labour  of  man,* 
although  elaborate,  fail  in  conveying  to  the  minds  of  his  readers 
any  very  distinct  impression  of  their  appearance.  The  power  in 
question  is  shown  chiefly  in  his  accounts  of  remarkable  events  or 
actions,  which  portions  of  his  narrative  have  often  all  the  beauty 
and  distinctness  of  pictures.     Gyges  in  the  bedchamber  of  Can- 

'  Herod,  i.  21li-1.  "  n.id.  vi.  75.  «  Ibid.  iii.  T5. 

'  Ibid.  i.  4o.         "  Ibid.  i.  108-122.         '  Ibid.  ii.  121. 

»•  n)id.  i.  24.         ''  Ibid.  iv.  71-2. 

"  The  set  speeches  of  the  three  conspirators  in  favour  of  deniocraey,  aristocracy, 
and  monarchy  respectively  (iii.  80-2),  nuist  be  exee])ted  from  this  commendation. 
Tliey  are  not  above  the  average  of  FOjddstieal  themes  on  the  subject,  nnd  they  are 
wholly  unsuited  to  the  characters  and  circumstances  of  the  persons  in  whose  mouths 
thev  are  put.     (See  the  foot-note  ad  loc.) 

'*  As  the  barrow  of  Alyattes  (i.  93),  the  temple  of  lUlus  at  Babvlon  (i.  181\  the 
pyramids  (ii.  124,  127,  134),  the  labyrinth  (ii.  148),  and  the  biidge  of  Xer.\es  (vii.  36) 
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laules,'  Anon  on  the  quarter-deck  chanting  the  Orthian,^  Cleobis 
tnd  Bito  arriving  at  the  temple  of  Juno,*  Adrastus  delivering 
limself  up  to  Croesus,*  Megacles  coming  forth  from  the  treasure- 
louse/  are  pictures  of  the  simplest  and  most  striking  kind, 
)re8enting  to  us  at  a  single  glance  a  scene  exactly  suited  to  form 
t  subject  for  a  painter.  Sometimes  however  the  description  is 
nore  complex  and  continuous.  The  charge  of  the  Athenians  at 
Bfarathon,^  the  various  contests  and  especially  the  final  struggle 
it  Thermopylae, « the  conflict  in  the  royal  palace  at  Susa  between 
the  Magi  and  the  seven  conspirators,'  the  fight  between  Onesilus 
Bknd  Artybius,*®  the  exploits  of  Artemisia  at  Salamis,'*  tlie  death 
of  Masistius  and  the  contention  for  his  body,'*  are  specimens  of 
excellent  description  of  the  more  complicated  kind,  wherein  not 
a  single  picture,  but  a  succession  of  pictures,  is  exhibited  before 
the  eyes  of  the  reader.  These  descriptions  possess  all  the  energy, 
life,  and  power  of  Homeric  scenes  and  battles,  and  are  certainly 
not  surpassed  in  the  compositions  of  any  prose  writer. 

The  most  obvious  merit  of  our  author,  and  the  last  which 
seems  to  require  special  notice,  is  his  simplicity.  The  natural 
flow  of  narrative  and  sentiment  throughout  his  work,  the  pre- 
dominant use  of  common  and  familiar  words,  tlie  avoidance  of 
all  meretricious  ornament  and  rhetorical  artifice,  have  often  been 
remarked,  and  have  won  the  approbation  of  almost  all  critics. 
With  Herodotus  composition  is  not  an  art,  but  a  spontaneoup 
outpouring.  He  does  not  cultivate  graces  of  style,  or  consciously 
Introduce  fine  passages.  He  writes  as  his  subject  leads  him, 
rising  with  it,  but  never  transcending  the  modesty  of  nature,  or 
approaching  to  the  confines  of  bombast.  Not  only  are  his  words 
siniple  and  common,  but  the  structure  of  his  sentences  is  of  the 
least  complicated  kind.  He  writes,  as  Aristotle  observes,*  not  in 
laboured  periods,  but  in  sentences  which  have  a  continuous  flow, 
and  which  only  end  when  the  sense  is  complete.  Hence  the 
yc»iderful  clearness  and  transparency  of  his  style,  which  is  never 
involved^  never  harsh  or  forced,  and  which  rarely  allows  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  to  rest  upon  his  meaning. 

The  same  spirit,  which  thus  affects  his  language  and  mode 
^  expression,  is  apparent  in  the  whole  tone  and  conduct  of  the 

*  Herod,  i.  9-10.         »  Ibid.  i.  24.         *  Ibid.  i.  31.         *  Ibid.  i.  46,  sub  init 
'  Ibid.  Ti.  126.    Sec  the  last  page.         '  Ibid.  vi.  112. 

*  Ibid.  Tii.  210-2;  228-5.         •  Ibid.  iii.  78. 

"  Ibid.  V.  111-2.         "  Ibid.  viii.  87.         "  Ibid.  ix.  22-3. 

*  See  Arist.  Rliet.  iii.  9.  Aristotle  defines  the  Ae'^iy  tlpofiivri,  or  "eontinuoua 
•'yle,"  as  "  that  which  has  in  itself  no  termination,  unless  the  matter  under  narra- 
^  be  terminated" — (Jn  ovhlv  tx^i  tc'Aoj  ica&*  owr^ji,  Av  ij^i  rh  irpuyfia  \fy6fityot 
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narrative.  Everything  is  plainly  and  openly  related  ;  there  is  no 
aflFectation  of  mysterj-;  we  are  not  tantalised  by  obscure  allusions 
or  hints  ;  ^  the  author  freely  and  fully  admits  us  to  his  confidence, 
is  not  afraid  to  mention  himself  and  his  own  impressions  ;  intro- 
duces us  to  his  informants ;  tells  us  plainly  what  he  saw  and 
what  he  heard  ;  allows  us  to  look  into  his  heart,  where  there  is 
nothing  that  he  needs  to  hide,  and  to  become  sharers  alike  in 
his  religious  sentiments,  his  political  opinions,  and  his  feelings  of 

.  sympathy  or  antipathy  towards  the  various  persons  or  races 
which  he  is  led  to  mention.  Hence  the  strong  personal  impres- 
sion of  the  writer  which  we  derive  from  his  work,  whereby, 
despite  the  meagre  notices  that  remain  to  us  of  his  life,  we  are. 
made  to  feel  towards  him  as  towards  an  intimate  acquaintance, 
and  to  regai-d  ourselves  as  fully  entitled  to  canvass  and  discuss 
all  his  qualities,  moral  as  well  as  intellectual.     The   candour, 

v^  honesty,  amiability,  piety,  and  patriotism  of  Herodotus,  his  prim- 
itive cast  of  mind  and  habits,  his  ardent  curiosity,  his  strong 
love  of  the  marvellous,  are  fiimiliar  topics  with  his  commentators, 
who  find  his  portrait  drawn  by  himself  with  as  much  complete- 
ness (albeit  unconsciously)  in  his  wTitings,  as  those  of  other 
literary*  men  have  been  by  their  professed  biographers.  All  this 
is  done  moreover  without  the  slightest  aflectation,  or  undue 
intrusion  of  his  own  thoughts  and  opinions  ;  it  is  the  mere  result 
of  his  not  thinking  about  himself,  and  is  as  far  removed  from  the 
ostentatious  display  of  Xenophon,^  as  from  the  studied  conceal- 
ment of  Thucvdides. 

While  the  language,  style,  sentiments,  and  tone  of  narrative 
in  Herodotus  are  thus  characterised,  if  wc  compare  him  with 
later  writers,  by  a  natural  simplicity  and  freedom  from  effort, 
which  constitute  to  a  considerable  extent  the  charm  of  his 
writing,  it  is  important  to  observe  how  greatly  in  all  these 
respects  he  is  in  advance  of  former  prose  authors.  Justice  is  not 
done  to  his  merits  unless  some  attention  be  given  to  the  history 
of  prose  composition  before  his  time,  and  something  like  a  com- 
parison instituted  between  him  and  his  predecessors.  With 
.  Herodotus  simplicity  never  degeneriites  into  baldness,  or  famili- 
]  arity  into  what  is  rude  and  coarse.  His  style  is  full,  free,  and 
flowing,  and  otVors  a  most  agreeable  contrast  to  the  stiff  concise- 
ness, curt  broken  sentences,  and  almost  unvaried  construction,  of 
previous  historians.  If  we  glance  our  eye  over  the  fragments  of 
the  earlv  Greek  writers  that  have  come  down  to  our  times,  we 

*  The  only  excoption  is  in  the  ncoount  of  Egypt,  where  religious  scruples  occa 
8ionally  interfere  to  cheek  his  usual  ojK'iiness. 

'  S<H^  Anab.  iii.  i.  §  4-47,  and  thenceforth  pojfxim. 
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shall  he  garprifled  to  find  how  rade  and  primitive^  how  tame, 
bald,  and  spiritlefls  the  productions  appear  to  have  been^  even  of 
the  most  celebrated  historians  anterior  to^  or  contemporary  with 
our  author.     A  few  specimens  are  subjoined*  of  the  style  of 

*  HeoatMOfl  of  Miletas  commenced  hia  historical  work,  the  *  Genealogies,'  as 
follows  :— 

**  Thus  saith  Hecataeus  the  Milesian :  That  which  I  write,  I  write  as  the  truth 
ficeins  to  me.  For  the  stories  which  the  Greeks  tell  are  many,  and  to  my  mind  ri- 
diculous.'' 

The  longest  of  his  extant  fragments  is  thus  translated  by  Col.  Mure  (Lit.  of  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  Ittl):— 

*'Orestheus,  son  of  Deucalion,  arrired  in  ^tolia  in  search  of  a  kingdom.  Here 
hifl  dog  produced  him  a  green  plant.  Upon  which  he  ordered  the  dog  to  be  buried 
in  the  earth ;  and  from  its  body  sprang  a  vine  fertile  in  grapes.  Hence  he  called  his 
son  Phytius.  The  son  of  Phytius  was  (Eneus,  so  named  after  the  vine-plant.  For 
the  antient  Greeks  called  the  Tine  (Ena.    The  son  of  (Eneus  was  ^t61u8. 

The  fragments  of  Xanthus  are  very  brief,  and  of  these  only  one  is  cited  in  his 
exact  words.     It  shows  no  great  advance  on  the  style  of  Uecatieus  :— 

**From  Lydus  descend  the  Lydians,  from  Torrhebus  the  Torrhebians.     In  lan- 
guage these  two  races  differ  but  little ;  and  to  this  day  they  borrow  from  one  an 
other  no  few  words,  like  the  lonians  and  the  Dorians." 

Another,  which  is  probably  very  close  to  his  phraseology,  is  the  following  :— 

**  The  Magians  marry  th^ir  mothers  and  their  daughters.  They  hold  it  lawful 
also  to  marry  their  sisters.  Their  wives  are  common  property;  and  when  one 
wishes  to  take  the  wife  of  another,  they  use  no  fraud  nor  violence,  but  the  thing  is 
done  by  consent.'' 

Of  Charon  of  Lampsacus  we  possess  a  passage  of  some  length,  which  may  be 
given  in  the  translation  of  Col.  Mure  (vol.  iv.  pp.  169-170) : — 

**  The  Bisaltians  waged  war  against  the  Cardians,  and  were  victorious  in  a  battle. 
The  commander  of  the  Bisaltians  was  called  Onaris.  This  man,  when  a  youth,  had 
been  sold  as  a  slave  in  Cardia,  and  had  been  made  by  his  master  to  work  at  the  trade 
of  a  barber.  Now  there  was  an  oracle  current  among  the  Cardians,  that  about  that 
tine  they  should  be  invaded  by  the  Bisaltians ;  and  this  oracle  was  a  frequent  sub- 
ject  of  conversation  among  those  who  frequented  the  barber's  shop.  Onaris,  hav- 
ing effected  his  escape  home,  persuaded  bis  countrymen  to  invade  Cardia,  and  was 
himself  appointed  leader  of  the  expedition.  But  the  Cardians  were  accustomed  to 
teach  their  horses  to  dance  to  the  sound  of  the  flute  in  their  festivals ;  when  stand- 
ing upright  on  their  hind-legs,  they  adapted  the  motions  of  their  fore-feet  to  the 
time  of  the  music.  Onaris,  being  acquainted  with  this  custom,  procured  a  female 
flute-player  from  Cardia ;  and  this  flute-player,  on  her  arrival  in  Bisaltis  (?),  in- 
structed many  of  the  flute-players  of  that  city  (?),  whom  he  caused  to  accompany 
him  in  his  march  against  the  Cardians.  As  soon  as  the  engagement  commenced, 
he  ordered  the  flute-players  to  strike  up  those  tunes  to  which  the  Cardian  horses 
were  used  to  perform.  And  no  sooner  had  the  horses  heard  the  music,  than  they 
stood  up  on  their  hind-legs  and  began  to  dance.  But  the  chief  force  of  the  Cardians 
was  in  cavahry ;  and  so  they  lost  the  battle." 

Even  Hellanicus,  who  outlived  Herodotus,  falls  sometimes  into  the  cramped  and 
bald  style  of  the  old  logographers,  as  the  subjoined  specimens  will  show : — 

(1.)  "From  Pelasgus,  the  king  of  these  men,  and  Menipp6,  the  daughter  of  Pe- 
neus,  was  bom  Phrastor ;  from  him  sprang  Amyntor ;  from  him,  Teutamidas ;  from 
him,  Nanas.  In  his  reign  the  Pelasgians  were  driven  out  by  the  Greeks,  and  hav* 
ing  left  their  ships  at  the  river  Spines  in  the  Ionian  Gulf,  they  built  at  some  distance 
from  the  shore  the  city  of  Croton.  From  hence  they  proceeded  to  colonise  the 
land  now  called  Tyrrhenia." 

(2.)  "  When  the  men  came  from  Sparta,  the  Athenians  related  to  them  the  story 
sf  Orestes.  At  the  conclusion,  when  both  parties  approved  the  judgment,  the  Athe- 
nians assigned  it  to  the  ninth  generation  after  Mars  and  Neptune  pleaded  in  the 
cause  of  Halirrhothius.    Then,  six  generations  later,  Cephalus,  the  son  of  Deloneus, 

Vol.  I. — 8. 
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writing  customary  in  his  day,  from  which  the  modem  readei 
may  form  a  tolerable  estimate  of  the  interval  which  separated 
Herodotus,  as  a  writer,  from  those  who  had  preceded  him — an 
interval  so  great  as  to  render  the  style  of  composition  which  he 
invented  a  sort  of  new  art,  and  to  entitle  him  to  the  honourable 
appellation,  which  prescription  has  made  indisputably  his,  of  the 
"  Father  of  History/' 

who  married  Procris,  the  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  and  slew  her,  was  condemned  bj 
the  court  of  Areopagua,  and  suffered  banitihment  After  the  trial  of  Dsdalus  for 
the  treacherous  slaughter  of  his  sister*8  son  Talus,  and  his  flight  from  justice,  in  the 
third  generation  this  Clytemnestra,  the  daughter  of  Tvndarus,  who  had  killed  Aga- 
memnon and  herself  been  killed  by  Orestes,  caused  Orestes  to  be  brought  to  trial 
by  the  Eumenides ;  he,  however,  returned  after  judgment  was  given,  and  became 
king  of  Argos.    M inerra  and  Mars  were  the  judges.'* 
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•I^Hesb  are  the  researches  of  Herodotus  of  Halicamassus,'  which 
^©  puhlishes,  in  the  hope  of  therehy  preserving  from  decay  the 
'^memhrance  of  what  men  have  done,  and  of  preventing  the 
Si^at  and  wonderful  actions  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Barharians 
from  losing  their  due  meed  of  glory  ;  and  withal  to  put  on  rec- 
<>rd  what  were  their  grounds  of  feud. 

1.  According  to  the  Persians  best  informed  in  history,  the\ 
*^hcenician8  began  the  quarreL  This  people,  who  had  formerly^ 
iwelt  on  the  shores  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,'  having  migrated  to 

'  This  is  the  reading  of  all  our  MSS.  Yet  Ariittotle,  where  he  quotes  the  paa- 
J^S«  (Rhet.  iU.  9),  has  Thurium  in  the  place  of  Halicarnaraus ;  that  is,  he  cites  the 
"'^l  reflidence  instead  of  the  birth-place  of  the  writer.  (See  the  sketch  of  Herod- 
^i^*  Life  prefixed  to  thia  Toluine.)  There  is  no  doubt  that  considerable  portions 
^^  tlie  work  as  it  stands  were  written  at  Thurium,  and  it  is  possible  that  Herodotus 
''^e^  the  expression  '*  of  Thurium*'  in  his  latest  recension. 

The  mention  of  the  author's  name  and  country  in  the  first  sentence  of  his  history 
'^YBS  to  hare  been  usual  in  the  age  in  which  Herodotus  wrote.  The  "  Genealogies  " 
1^^  ^ecatanis  commenced  with  the  words,  'E«rareuos  MtA^ertos  S8f  nv^t7rai.  (Mill- 
^"^a  Fragm.  Hist.  Or.,  voL  i.  Fr.  832.)     And  the  practice  is  followed  by  Thucy- 

^  By  the  Erythrasan  Sea  Herodotus  intends,  not  our  Red  Sea,  which  he  calls  the 
^*^hian  Gulf  (ir^Avot  *Apdfiiof\  but  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  rather  both  the  Indian 
^^^^an  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  latter  he  does  not  consider  distinct  from  the 
^^an,  being  ignorant  of  its  shape. 

With  respect  to  the  migration  of  the  Phoenicians  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  which 

^  I'cagserted  book  Til.  ch.  89,  there  seems  to  be  no  room  to  doubt  that  a  very  close 

^^^^exion  existed  between  the  cities  of  Phoenicia  Proper  and  a  number  of  places 

~^^ut  the  Persian  Gulf,  whose  names  appear  to  indicate  their  Phoenician  origin. 

*- «e  chief  of  these  were  Tyrus,  or  Tylus,  and  Aradus,  two  islands  in  the  Gulf,  wliere, 

*<Jc<)ttiing  to  Eratosthenes  (ap.  Strabon.  xvi.  p.  1090,  Oxf.  ed.),  there  were  Phoe- 

^cian  temples,  and  the  inhabitants  of  which  claimed  the  Phoenician  cities  on  the 

*f*^terranean  as  their  colonies.     One  of  these  is  at  the  present  day  called  Arad. 

■here  is  also  a  SidotbmOf  and  a  8zw^  or  Tur^  which  recall  the  names  of  Sidon  and 
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the  Mediterranean  and  settled  in  the  parts  which  they  now  in- 
habit, began  at  once,  they  say,  to  adventure  on  long  voyages, 
freighting  their  vessels  with  the  wares  of  Egypt  and  Assyria.' 
They  landed  at  many  places  on  the  coast,  and  among  the  rest  at 
Argos,  which  was  then  pre-eminent  above  all  the  states  included 
now  under  the  conunon  name  of  Hellas.*  Here  they  exposed 
their  merchandise,  and  traded  with  the  natives  for  five  or  six 
days ;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  when  aliaost  everything  was 
sold,  there  came  down  to  the  beach  a  number  of  women,  and 
among  them  the  daughter  of  the  king,  who  was,  they  say, 
agreeing  in  this  with  the  Greeks,  lo,  the  child  of  Inachus.  The 
women  were  standing  by  the  stern  of  the  ship  intent  upon  their 
purchases,  when  the  Phoenicians,  with  a  general  shout,  rushed 
upon  them.  The  greater  part  made  their  escape,  but  some  were 
seized  and  carried  ofi;  lo  herself  was  among  the  captives.  The 
Phoenicians  put  the  women  on  board  their  vessel,  and  set  sail  for 
Egypt.  Thus  did  lo  pass  into  Egypt,  acccording  to  the  Persian 
story,*  which  diflfers  widely  from  the  Phoenician  :  and  thus  com- 
menced, according  to  their  authors,  the  series  of  outrages. 

Tyre  respectively.  The  only  question  seems  to  be  whether  the  cities  about  the 
Pcrsiun  <iulf  are  the  mother  cities  of  those  on  the  Mediterranean,  or  colonies  from 
them.  Scctzen  and  Heeren  incline  to  the  latter  view  (Heeren^s  As.  Nat.  voj.  ii.  pp. 
231,  415,  £.  T.)  In  favour  of  the  former,  however,  is,  in  the  first  pkce,  the  double 
tradition,  that  of  the  Phoenicians  of  Phoenicia  Proper  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and 
that  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  Tyrus  and  Aradus,  recorded  by  Eratosthenes,  who  prob- 
ably followed  Androsthenes,  the  naval  officer  of  Alexander ;  and  secondly,  what  may 
be  called  the  argument  from  general  probability.  Lower  Babylonia,  the  country 
about  the  mouths  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  is  the  original  seat  of  Semitic  power, 
whence  it  spreads  northward  and  westward  to  the  Euxinc  and  to  the  Mediterranean. 
(See  the  Critical  Essays,  Essay  vi.)  Asshur  goes  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Shinar, 
in  the  book  of  Genesis  (x.  11);  Abraham  and  his  family  pass  from  Ur  of  the  Chal* 
dees  (Mnghcir)  by  Charran  into  Syria ;  the  Aramsenns  can  be  traced  in  the  Cuneiform 
inscriptions  ascending  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  from  the  Persian  Gulf  towiurda 
the  Mediterranean.  Everything  indicates  a  spread  of  the  Semites  from  Babylonia 
westward,  while  nothing  appears  of  any  movement  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  name  *'Pha^nician,"  which  connects  with  "  Erythraean,"  both  meaning '*  red,** 
the  colour  of  the  Semites,  confirms  the  general  connexion,  but  does  not  show  in 
which  way  the  migration  proceeded.  In  further  proof  of  the  connexion.  Bee  the 
Essay  appended  to  Book  vii.  *'  On  the  Early  Migrations  of  the  Phoenicians." 

*  For  an  account  of  the  trade  of  the  Phoenicians,  see  Heeren^s  Asiatic  Nations, 
voL  ii.,  *  Pha?nician8,*  chap.  iii. 

*  The  ancient  superiority  of  Argos  is  indicated  by  the  position  of  Agamemnon 
at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  (compare  Thucyd.  i.  9-10),  and  by  the  use  of  the 
word  Argive  in  Homer  for  Greek  generally.  Ko  other  name  of  a  single  people  ia 
used  in  the  same  generic  way. 

The  absence  of  any  general  ethnic  title  during  the  earlier  ages  is  noticed  by 
Xhucydides  (i.  3).     He  uses  the  same  expression — 77  yvv  'EAAc^s  traAouju^n}— preyioua* 

ly  (i-  2). 

*  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  Persians,  properly  so  called,  could  have  had  any 

independent  knowledge  of  the  myth  oi  lo,  for  at  the  period  of  history  to  which  the 
legend  refers,  the  Arian  tribes,  who  were  the  progenitors  of  the  Persians,  were 
still  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and  were  thus  entirely  shut  out  from  anv 
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2.  At  a  later  period,  certain  Greeks,  with  whose  name  they  \ 
are  unacquainted,  but  who  would  probably  be  Cretans,'  made  a  \ 
landing  at  Tyre,  on  the  Phoenician  coast,  and  bore  oflF  the  king's   I 
daughter,  Europe.     In  this  they  only  retaliated;  but  afterwards  ^ 
the  Greeks,  they  say,  were  guilty  of  a  second  violence.     They 
manned  a  ship  of  war,  and  sailed  to  iEa,  a  city  of  Colchis,^  on 
the  river  Phasis  ;  from  whence,  after  despatching  the  rest  of  the 
business  on  which  they  had  come,  they  carried  off  Medea,  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  the  land.     The  monarch  sent  a  herald 
mto  Greece  to  demand  reparation  of  the  wrong,  and  the  restitu- 
tion of  his  child  ;  but  the  Greeks  made  answer,  that  having  re- 
ceived no  reparation  of  the  wrong  done  them  in  the  seizure  of  lo 
the  Argive,  they  should  give  none  in  this  instance. 

3.  In  the  next  generation  afterwards,  according 'to  the  same 
authorities,  Alexander  the  son  of  Priam,  bearing  Uiese  events  in 
mind,  resolved  to  procure  himself  a  wife  out  of  Greece  by  vio- 
lence, fully  persuaded,  that  as  the  Greeks  had  not  given  satisfac- 

coatAct  with  the  Western  world.  The  Acqimintance  even  of  the  Asfljrians  and 
Babylonians  with  the  Greeks  was  of  a  ooippuratively  modern  date.  Sargon^  indeed, 
who  in  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  first  mentions  the  Greeks, — having  in  about  b.  c. 
V()9  received  tribute  in  Babylon  from  the  Grecian  colonists  of  Cyprus,  and  having 
subsequently  conducted  an  expedition  to  that  island, — speaks  of  them  as  **  the  seven 
kings  of  the  Yaha  tribes  of  the  country  of  Yavnan  (or  Yunan)^  who  dwelt  in  an 
island  in  the  midst  of  the  Western  sea,  at  the  distance  of  seven  days  from  the 
coast,  and  the  name  of  whose  country  had  never  been  heard  by  my  ancestors,  the 
kings  of  Assyria  and  Chaldiea,  from  the  remotest  times,  &c.  kc,  kc.  It  is  at  the 
!«me  time  far  from  improbable  that  this  name  of  Yaha^  which  the  Assyrians  ap- 
plied to  the  piratical  Greeks  of  Cyprus,  may  have  suggested  the  memory  of  the 
buccaneering  stories  which  the  Pbopnicians  and  the  Persians  (of  Syria?)  told  to 
Herodotus  in  illustration  of  the  myth  of  lo.  And  it  is  further  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  name,  thus  first  brought  before  us  in  its  Asiatic  form,  may  perhaps  furnish 
an  astronomical  solution  for  the  entire  fable ;  for  as  the  wanderings  of  the  Greek 
lo  haye  been  often  compared  with  the  erratic  course  of  the  moon  in  the  heavens, 
passing  in  succession  through  all  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  so  do  we  find  that  in  the 
ante-Semitic  period  there  was  also  an  identity  of  name,  the  Egyptian  title  of  the 
moon  being  Y^ah^  and  the  primitive  Chaldtean  title  being  represented  by  a  Cuneiform 
sign,  which  is  phonetically  At,  as  in  modern  Turkish.--[II.  C.  R.] 

'  Since  no  other  Greeks  were  thought  to  have  possessed  a  navy  in  these 
early  times.  Compare  Thucyd.  i.  4 — Miyws  wa\alraros  Stv  iMoy  tantv  yaurtKhp 
dierieaTo, 

^  The  commentators  have  found  some  difficulty  in  showing  why  the  Colchians 
should  have  been  held  responsible  for  an  outrage  committed  by  the  Phoenicians, 
and  have  been  obliged  to  suggest  that  it  was  merely  owing  to  their  equally  belong- 
ing to  the  comity  of  Asiatic  nations ;  but  the  traditions  of  mutual  responsibility  are 
more  readily  explained  by  our  rcmomberiug  that  there  was  a  close  ethnic  relation- 
ship between  the  two  nations,  Colchis  in  the  time  of  the  Argonauts  being  peopled  by 
tbe  same  Cushite  or  fso-called)  Ethiopian  race,  which  in  the  remote  age  of  Inachus, 
and  before  the  arrival  of  the  Semites  in  Syria,  held  the  seaboard  of  Phoenicia.  The 
primiUve  Medes  were  one  of  the  principal  divisions  of  the  great  Cushite  or  Scythic  race, 
and  their  connexion  with  Colchis  and  Phoenicia  is  marked  by  the  myth  o(Afedea  in  one 
quarter,  and  of  Andromeda  in  the  other.  So  too  all  the  ancient  Scythic  monuments 
of  Northern  Media  and  Armenia  are  referred  by  Strabo  to  the  Argonauts,  Jason, 
as  tbe  husband  of  Medea,  being  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  race. — [II.  C.  R.] 
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tion  for  their  outrages,  so  neither  would  he  be  forced  to  make  auy 
for  his.    Accordingly  he  made  prize  of  Helen  ;  upon  which  the 
Greeks  decided  that,  before   resorting  to  other  measures,  they 
would  send  envoys  to  reclaim  the  princess  and  require  reparation 
of  the  wrong.     Their  demands  were  met  by  a  reference  to  the 
violence  which  had  been  oflFered  to  Medea,  and  they  were  asked 
with  what  face  they  could  now  require  satisfaction,  when  they 
had  formerly  rejected  all  demands  for  either  reparation  or  resti- 
tution addressed  to  them.' 
X     4.  Hitherto  the  injuries  on  either  side  had  been  mere  acts  of 
/  common  violence  ;  but  in  what  foUowed  the  Persians  consider 
j      that  the  Greeks  were  greatly  to  blame,  since  before  any  attack 
\^  had  been  made  on  Europe,  they  led  an  army  into  Asia.     Now  as 
for  the  carrying  off  of  women,  it  is  the  deed,  they  say,  of  a 
rogue  ;  but  to  make  a  stir  about  such  as  are  carried  off,  argues 
a  man  a  fool.     Men  of  sense  care  nothing  for  such  women,  since 
it  is  plain  that  without  their  own  consent  they  would  never  be 
breed  away.     The  Asiatics,  when  the  Greeks  ran  off  with  their 
women,  never  troubled  themselves  about  the  matter ;  but  the 
Greeks,  for  the  sake  of  a  single  Lacedaemonian  girl,  collected  a 
vast  armament,  invaded  Asia,  and  destroyed  the  kingdom  of 
\/Priam.     Henceforth  they  ever  looked  upon  the  Greeks  as  their 
fopen  enemies.     For  Asia,  with  all  the  various  tribes  of  barba- 
rians that  inhabit  it,  is  regarded  by  the  Persians  as  their  own; 
but  Europe  and  the  Greek  race  they  look  on  as  distinct  and 
separate.* 

•  Aristophanes  in  the  Acharnians  (488-494)  very  wittily  parodies  the  opening 
of  Herodotus^a  history.  Professing  to  give  the  causes  of  the  Peloponnesiun  war, 
he  says ; — 

Kai  Tavra  ii\v  S^  ff^iiKpa  Ki.rix^ptci' 
ir6pvi)v  h\  liifiai^av  iorrts  VltydpaZt 
yeatfiat  K\4xTovffi  fitbvaoKSrrafioi, 
K^*  ol  Mtyaprit  blivyais  w€<pvatyYUfx4yoi 
iiyr€^4K\t}^ay  *A(rwatriaf  xSpya  Ho* 
KayT§vdfy  iipxh  "roO  wo\4fiov  Kart^pdyri 
£AAi}<ri  woffiy  4k  rpiSty  KaiKaffrpi&y, 


/Ifo 


488-494. 


"  This  was  nothing, 


Pmacktnz  too  much  of  our  accustoniud  manner 
To  give  offence.    But  here,  eire,  was  the  rub : 
Some  si>arbLs  of  onre,  hot  with  the  frrape.  hwl  Btol'n 
A  mistreiis  of  the  game — Simii*tha  named — 
From  the  Megarians:  her  doughty  townsmen 
(For  the  deed  moved  no  small  oxt*!nt  of  anger) 
llcveng'd  the  affront  upon  A»p.'wsla"8  train, 
A  nd  bore  away  a  brace  of  her  felr  damsels. 
All  Qrecce  anon  gave  note  of  martial  prelude. 
And  what  the  cauise  of  war  ?  marry,  three  women. 

—Mitchell,  p.  70-2. 

Tills  i«  the  earliest  indication  of  a  knowledge  of  the  work  of  Herodotus  on  the  part 
of  any  other  Greek  writer. 

*  The  cbiim  made  by  the  Persiara  to  the  natural  lordship  of  Asia  was  convenient 
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5.  Such  is  the  account  which  the  Persians  give  of  thes^ 
matters.^  They  trace  to  the  attack  upon  Troy  their  ancient  en- 
mity  towards  the  Greeks.  The  Phoenicians,  however,  as  regards  A 
Id,  vary  from  the  Persian  statements.  They  deny  that  they 
used  any  violence  to  remove  her  into  Egypt;  she  herself,  thej^ 
say,  having  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  captain,  while  his  ves- 
sel lay  at  Argos,  and  suspecting  herself  to  be  with  child,  of  her 
own  freewill  accompanied  the  Phoenicians  on  their  leaving  the 
shore,  to  escape  the  shame  of  detection  and  the  reproaches  of 
her  parents.  Which  of  these  two  accounts  is  true  I  shall  not 
trouble  to  decide.  I  shall  proceed  at  once  to  point  out  the  per- 
son who  first  within  my  own  knowledge  commenced  aggressions 
on  the  Greeks,  after  which  I  shall  go  forward  with  my  history, 
describing  equally  the  greater  and  the  lesser  cities.  For  the 
cities  which  were  formerly  great,  have  most  of  them  become  in- 
significant; and  such  as  are  at  present  powerful,  were  weak  in 
the  olden  time.'     I  shall  therefore  discourse  equally  of  both, 

as  furnishing  them  with  pretexts  for  such  wars  as  it  suited  their  policy  to  engnge 
in  with  non-Asiatic  nations.  The  most  remarkable  occasion  on  which  they  availed 
themaelTes  of  such  a  plea  was  when  Darius  invaded  Scythia.  According  to  Herod- 
otus he  asserted,  and  the  Scythians  beheved,  that  his  invasion  was  designed  to 
punish  them  for  having  attacked  the  Medes,  and  held  possession  of  Upper  Asia  for 
t  number  of  years,  at  a  time  wiien  Persia  was  a  tributary  naticm  to  Media.  (See 
Herod,  iv.  land  118-9.) 

*  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  treatment  which  the  Greek  myths  met  with  at  the 
bands  of  foreigners.     The  Oriental  mind,  quite  unable  to  appreciate  i>ootry  of  such 
a  character,  stripped  the  legends  bare  of  all  that  beautified  them,  and  then  treated 
them,  thus  vulgarised,  as  matters  of  simple  history.     lo,  the  virgin  priestess,  belov- 
ed by  JoTe,  and  hated  by  jealous  Juno,  metamorphosed,  Argus- watched,  and  gadfiy- 
driven  from  land  to  land,  resting  at  last  by  holy  Nile*s  swcet-tusting  stream,  and 
there  becoming  mother  of  a  race  of  hero-kings,  is  changed  to  lo,  the  paramour  of  a 
Pbcenician  sea-captain,  flying  with  him  to  conceal  her  pregnancy,  and  so  carried  to 
£Isypt  whither  his  ship  was  bound.     The  Phoenicians  and  the  Persians  are  equhlly 
prosaic  in  their  Tersions  of  the  story,  so  that  it  seems  the  Semitic  race  was  as  un- 
able to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  Greek  poesy  as  the  Arian.     Both  indeed  appear  to 
h^vebeen  essentially  unpoetical,  the  Semitic  race  only  warming  into  poetry  under 
Clie  excitement  of  devotional  feeling,  the  Arian  never  capable  of  anything  beyond 
sparkling  prettiness  and  exuberant,  sometimes  perhaps  elegant  fancy. 

Herodotus,  left  to  himself,  has  no  tendency  to  treat  myths  in  this  coarse, 
r-sB-^ionalistic  way :  witness  his  legends  of  Croosus,  Battus,  Labda,  &c.  Ilis  spirit  is 
t^oo  reverent,  and,  if  we  may  so  say,  credulous.  The  supernatural  never  shocks  or 
startles  him.  It  is  a  mistake  of  Pausanias  (ii.  xvi.  §  1)  to  call  this  story  of  Jo's 
f>«^*8age  into  Egypt  '*  the  way  in  which  Herodotus  says  she  went  there."  Herodotus 
it*  ^fi\y  reporting  what  was  alleged  by  the  Persians. 

The  legend  of  lo  forms  a  beautiful  episode  in  the  Prometheus  Vinctus  of 
-'^^cbylus  (672-905).  That  of  Medea  is  introduced  into  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
<>»  thfa  Odes  of  Pindar.     (Pyth.  iv.  1 1 9^58.) 

Thucydldes  remarks  on  the  small  size  to  which  Mycenae  had  dwindled   com 
PJ^"^^  with  its  former  power  (i.  10).     Herodotus  would  have  remarkable  examples 
•       •^^cline  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  both  when  he  dwelt  in  Asia  Minor,  and  alter 
j^»     *"^moved  to  Italy.     Phoc«a  in  the  former  country,  andSybaris  in  the  latter,  near 
®    *"nin8  of  which  Thurium  rose,  would  be  notable  instances. 
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convinced  that  human  happiness  never  continues  long  in  one 
stay. 

/  6.  Croesus,  son  of  Alyattes,  by  birth  a  Lydian,  was  lord  of  all 
{  the  nations  to  the  west  of  the  river  Halys.'  This  stream,  which 
^  separates  Syria^  from  Paphlagonia,  runs  with  a  course  from  south 
to  north,*  and  finally  falls  into  the  Euxine.  So  far  as  our  know- 
ledge goes,  he  was  the  first  of  the  barbarians  who  held  relations 
with  the  Greeks,  forcing  some  of  them  to  become  his  tributaries, 
and  entering  into  alliance  with  others.  He  conquered  the  jEoli- 
ans,  lonians,  and  Dorians  of  Asia,  and  made  a  treaty  with  the 
Lacedaemonians.  Up  to  that  time  all  Greeks  had  been  free.  For 
the  Cimmerian  attack  upon  Ionia,  which  was  earlier  than  Croesus, 
was  not  a  conquest  of  the  cities,  but  only  an  inroad  for  plundering. 
7.  The  sovereignty  of  Lydia,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Her- 
aclides,  passed  into  the  family  of  Croesus,  who  were  called  the 
Mermnadaa,  in  the  manner  which  I  will  now  relate.  There  was 
a  certain  king  of  Sardis,  Candaules  by  name,  whom  the  Greeks 
call  Myrsilus.'    He  was  a  descendant  of  Alcaeus,  son  of  Hercules. 

'  If  the  name  of  the  Halys  be  derived  from  a  Semitic  source,  we  may  compare 
the  roots  V^rt  in  Hebrew,  or  JL^  in  Arabic,  signifying  "  to  be  twisted,"  and  sup- 
pose the  epithet  to  refer  to  the  tortuous  course  of  the  river.  There  are  names  in- 
deed in  the  early  Cuneiform  inscriptions,  Khula  and  Khulii/a^  which  must  either 
refer  to  this  river,  or  to  the  upper  course  of  the  Euphrates.  They  are  probably  also 
connected  with  XoAofivr-fiyri  {KhiU  of  Bltan,  the  latter  terra  being  the  ancient  As- 
syrian name  of  Armenia)  and  with  the  IIvl  of  Scripture,  Gen.  x.  23;  see  Bochart*8 
Phalcg.  lib.  ii.  c.  9.  Tiic  upper  course  of  the  Tigris  is  likewise  named  Khali  in  the 
inscriptions,  which  may  be  of  kindred  etymology. — [H.  C.  R.] 

*  By  Syria  Ilerodotus  here  means  Capimdoeiii,  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  calls 
Syrians  (i.  72,  and  vii.  72),  or  Cappadocian  Syrians  {^vpiov%  KairiraSdjcar,  i.  72). 
Strabo  called  them  "white  Syrians"  (xii.  p.  788,  Oxf.  cd.).  For  arguments  in  fa- 
vour of  their  Semitic  origin,  see  Prichard's  Researches,  vol.  iv.  pp.  660-1. 

Herodotus  regards  the  words  Syria  and  Assyria,  Syrians  and  Assyrians,  as  in  re- 
ality the  same  (vii.  G3) ;  in  his  use  of  them,  however,  as  ethnic  appellatives,  he  al- 
ways carefully  distinguishes.  Syria  is  the  tract  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Euxine  ;  on  the  west  by  the  ITalys,  Cilicia,  and  the  Mediterranean;  on  the  east  by 
Armenia  and  the  desert ;  and  on  the  south  by  Egvpt.  Assyria  is  the  upper  portion 
of  the  Mesopotaniian  valley,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Armenia,  on  the  west  by  *he 
desert,  on  the  south  by  Babylonia,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Medes  and  MatienL  [The 
only  true  word  is  Assyria,  froui  Asshur.  Syria  is  a  Greek  corruption  of  the  genuine 
term.— H.  C.  R.] 

'  It  has  been  thought  (Larcher,  vol.  i.  p.  173)  that  Herodotus  placed  the  source 
of  the  Halys  in  the  range  of  Taurus,  near  Iconium,  the  modern  Kdnia^  and  regarded 
the  river  as  having  from  its  source  to  its  embouchure  a  uniform  direction  from  south 
)o  north  ;  but  from  the  more  elaborate  description  in  ch.  72  of  this  book  it  appears 
that  this  was  not  his  belief.  He  there  places  the  source  of  the  stream  in  the  moun* 
tains  of  Armenia,  and  says,  that  after  running  through  Cilicia  it  passes  the  Matieni 
and  the  Phrygians,  and  thenjfoips  vnth  a  north  course  between  the  countries  of  Paph- 
lagonia and  Cappadocia.  Thus  his  statements  are  reconcilable  with  those  of  Arrian 
(Peripl.  Pont.  Eux.  p.  127),  and  with  the  real  course  of  the  JCizil-Innak. 

•  That  is,  son  of  Myrsus, — a  patronymic  of  a  Latin,  or  perhaps  it  should  rather 
be  SJiid,  of  an  Italic,  type.     [So  Larthial-i-sa,  "  the  wife  of  the  son  of  Larthius."     This 
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The  first  king  of  this  dynasty  was  Agron,  son  of  Ninus,  grandson 
of  BeluS;  and  great-grandson  of  Alca3us ;  Candaulcs,  son  of 
Myrsus^  was  the  last/  The  kings  who  reigned  before  Agron 
sprang  from  Lydus,  son  of  Atys,  from  whom  the  peoi)le  of  the 
land,  called  previously  Mfeonians,*  received  the  name  of  Lydians. 
The  Heraclides,  descended  from  Hercules  and  the  slave-girl  ol 
Jardanus/  having  been  entrusted  by  these  princes  with  the  man-  \ 
agement  of  affairs,  obtained  the  kingdom  by  an  oracle.'  Their 
rule  endured  for  two  and  twenty  generations  of  men,  a  space  of 
five  hundred  and  five  years,*  during  the  whole  of  which  period, 
from  Agron  to  Candaules,  the  crown  descended  in  the  direct  line 
fiom  father  to  son. 

single  example,  of  which  hardly  any  notice  has  been  taken,  is  probably  the  strongest 
argument  we  possess  in  favour  of  the  Lydian  origin  of  the  Etruscans. — H.  C.  R.] 

"*  The  best  and  latest  authorities  seem  to  be  now  agreed  on  the  Semitic  descent 
of  the  Lydians  (see  Movers^s  *  die  Phoenicier/  i.  475  ;  and  Ottf.  Miiller,  *■  Sandon  und 
Sardanapal,*  p.  88,  &c.)f  and  the  near  synchronism  of  the  commencement  and  dura- 
tion of  the  Assyrian  and  Lydian  Empires,  together  with  the  introduction  by  Herod- 
otus of  the  Assyrian  names  of  Belus  and  Ninus  in  the  genealogy  of  Canduules  are 
eertainly  in  favour  of  his  belief  in  the  connexion  ;  but  on  the  other  bond,  tliere  is 
no  trace  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  of  Semitic  names  beyond  the  range  of  Taurus, 
Dor  ia  it  easy  to  believe,  if  the  intervening  countries  of  Cilicia  and  Cuppadocia  were 
peopled  by  Scyths,  that  Assyrian  colonints  could  have  penetrated  beyond  them  so 
far  to  the  westward.  Again  the  remarkable  Latini^m  preserved  in  the  form  of  Myr- 
rilus  for  **  the  son  of  Myrsus  "  is  a  strong  argument  against  the  Semitic  origin  of  the 
Lydians,  and  to  whatever  race  the  Ueraoleids  belonged,  among  whom  are  found  the 
Assyrian  names,  in  a  later  age,  at  any  rate,  the  language  of  the  Lydians  was  most 
eertainly  Indo-Germanic ;  for  the  famous  Xanthus  has  left  it  on  record  that  Sardis 
in  the  vernacular  dialect  of  hij»  day  signified  *'  a  year  "  (being  given  as  an  honorary 
epithet  to  the  city  "  wphs  nfi^v  'HAiow") ;  and  X\iU  is  pure  Arian,  Sarat  or  Sard  being 
the  word  used  for  "  a  year "  in  Sanscrit  and  Armenian,  and  being  retained  in  old 
Persian  under  the  form  of  Thrada^  and  in  modern  Persian  as  SdL  Consult  Xanthus 
apad  Ljd.  de  mensibus,  iii.  14,  p.  112;  Ed.  Roethcr.  [II.  C.  K.] 

*  Homer  knows  only  of  Masonians,  not  of  Lydians  (II.  ii.  804-0).  Xanthus  spoke 
of  the  Lydians  as  obtaining  the  name  at  a  comparatively  late  period  in  their  history 
(Fragm.  i.  ed.  Didot).  Niebuhr  (Roman  Hist.,  vol.  i.  p.  108,  E.  T.)  regards  the 
Lydians  as  a  distinct  people  from  the  Haeonians,  and  as  iheir  conquerors.  The  sub- 
ject is  discussed  in  the  Critical  Essays,  Essay  i.  ^'  On  the  Early  Chronology  and 
History  of  Lydia." 

*  Jardanos  was  the  husband,  or,  according  to  some  accounts,  the  father,  of  Om- 
phale.     Hercules,  while  in  her  service,  was  said  to  have  formed  an  intimacy  with 
one  of  her  female  slaves,  by  name  Malis,  who  bore  him  a  son,  Acelus  (Uellanicus, 
Fragm.  102,  ed.  Didot).     llcrodotus  seems  to  suppose  her  to  have  been  also  the    ' 
mo^er  of  Agron.  *" 

^  This  would  be  important,  if  we  could  depend  on  it  as  historical.  The  Asiatics 
seem  to  hare  had  no  oi-acles  of  their  own.  They  had  modes  of  divination  (infr^  ch. 
78;  Dino.  Fr.  8;  Polycharm.  Frs.  1,  2),  but  no  places  where  prophetic  utterances 
were  supposed  to  be  given  by  divine  inspiration.  Under  these  circumstances  they 
recognised  the  supernatural  character  of  the  (inek  oracles,  and  consulted  them  (vide 
infra,  chaps.  14,  19,  46,  &c).  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  that  the  intercourse 
bad  begnn  in  the  13th  century  o.  c.  ^, 

*  Herodotus  professes  to  count  three  generations  to  the  ^?f>tury  (ii.  142),  thus 
making  the  generation  33^  years.  In  this  case  the  average  of  the  generations  is 
but  28  years.  Ther>  is  no  need,  however,  to  alter  the  text,  as  Larcher  does,  foi 
Herodotus  does  not  here  calculate,  but  intends  to  state  facts. 
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8.  Now  it  happened  tliat  this  CaDdaules  was  in  love  with  bis 
own  wife  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  thought  her  the  fairest  woman  in 
the  whole  world.  This  fancy  had  strange  consequences.  There 
was  in  his  body-guard  a  man  whom  he  specially  favoured,  Gyges, 
the  son  of  Dascylus.  All  affairs  of  greatest  moment  were  en- 
trusted by  Candaules  to  this  person,  and  to  him  he  was  wont  to 
extol  the  surpassing  beauty  of  his  wife.  So  matters  went  on  for 
a  while.  At  length,  one  day,  Candaules,  for  he  was  fated  to  end 
ill,  thus  addressed  his  follower :  "  I  see  thou  dost  not  credit  what 
I  tell  thee  of  my  lady's  loveliness  ;  but  come  now,  since  men's 
ears  are  less  credulous  than  their  eyes,  contrive  some  means 
whereby  thou  mayest  behold  her  naked."  At  this  the  other  loudly 
exclaimed,  saying,  "  What  most  unwise  speech  is  this,  master, 
which  thou  hast  uttered  ?  Wouldst  thou  have  me  behold  my 
mistress  when  she  is  naked  ?  Bethink  thee  that  a  woman,  with 
her  clothes,  puts  off  her  bashfulness.  Our  fathers,  in  time  past, 
distinguished  right  and  wrong  plainly  enough,  and  it  is  our  wis- 
dom to  submit  to  be  taught  by  them.  There  is  an  old  saying, 
^  Let  each  look  on  his  o^ti.'  I  hold  thy  wife  for  the  fairest  of  all 
womankind.     Only,  I  beseech  thee,  ask  me  not  to  do  wickedly." 

9.  Gyges  thus  endeavoured  to  decline  the  king's  proposal, 
trembling  lest  some  dreadful  evil  should  befall  him  through  it. 
But  the  king  replied  to  him,  "  Courage,  friend ;  suspect  me 
not  of  the  design  to  ])rove  thee  by  this  discourse  ;  nor  dread  thy 
mistress,  lest  mischief  befal  ihce  at  her  hands.  Be  sure  I  will 
so  manage  that  she  shall  not  even  know  that  thou  hast  looked 
upon  her.  I  will  place  thee  behind  the  open  door  of  the  chamber 
in  which  we  sleep.  When  I  enter  to  go  to  rest  she  will  follow  me. 
There  stands  a  chair  close  to  the  entrance,  on  which  she  will  lay 
her  clothes  one  by  one  as  she  takes  them  off.  Thou  wilt  be  able 
thus  at  thy  leisure  to  peruse  her  person.  Then,  when  she  is 
moving  from  the  chair  toward  the  bed,  and  her  back  is  turned 
on  thee,  be  it  thy  care  that  she  see  thee  not  as  thou  passest 
through  the  door-way. 

10.  Gyges,  unable  to  escape,  could  but  declare  his  readmess. 
Then  Candaules,  when  night  came,  led  Gyges  into  his  sleeping- 
chamber,  and  a  moment  after  the  queen  followed.  She  came  in, 
and  laid  her  garments  on  the  chair,  and  Gyges  gazed  on  her. 
After  a  while  she  moved  toward  the  bed,  and  her  back  being 
then  turned,  he  glided  stealthily  from  the  apartment.  As  he 
was  passing  out,  however,  she  saw  him,  and  instantly  divining 
what  had  happeaed,  she  neither  screamed  as  her  shame  impelled 
her,  nor  even  ap])eare(l  to  have  noticed  aught,  purposing  to  take 
vengeance  upon  the  husband  who  had  so  affronted  her.      Foi 
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among  the  Lydians,  and  indeed  among  the  barharians  genemlly, 
it  is  reckoned  a  deep  disgrace,  even  to  a  man,  to  be  seen  naked.*  « 

11.  No  sound  or  sign  of  intelligence  escaped  her  at  the  time. 
But  in  the  morning,  as  soon  as  day  broke,  she  hastened  to  choose 
from  among  her  retinue,  such  as  she  knew  to  be  most  faithful  to 
her,  and  preparing  them  for  what  was  to  ensue,  summoned 
Qyges  into  her  presence.  Now  it  had  often  happened  before  that 
the  queen  had  desired  to  confer  with  him,  and  he  was  accustomed 
to  come  to  her  at  her  call.  He  therefore  obeyed  the  summons, 
not  suspecting  that  she  knew  aught  of  what  had  occurred.  Then 
she  addressed  these  words  to  him  :  "  Take  thy  choice,  Gyges,  of 
two  courses  which  are  open  to  thee.  Slay  Candaules,  and  thereby 
become  my  lord,  and  obtain  the  Lydian  throne,  or  die  this  mo- 
ment in  his  room.  So  wilt  thou  not  again,  obeying  all  behests 
of  thy  master,  behold  what  is  not  la^^-lul  for  thee.  It  must 
needs  be,  that  either  he  perish  by  whose  counsel  this  thing  was 
done,  or  thou,  who  sawest  me  naked,  and  so  didst  break  our 
usages.''  At  these  words  Gyges  stood  awhile  in  mute  astonish- 
ment ;  recovering  after  a  time,  he  earnestly  besought  the  queen 
that  she  would  not  compel  him  to  so  hard  a  choice.  But  finding 
he  implored  in  vain,  and  that  necessity  was  indeed  laid  on  him 
to  kill  or  to  be  killed,  he  made  choice  of  life  for  himself,  and 
replied  by  this  inquiry  :  "  If  it  must  be  so,  and  thou  compellest 
me  against  my  will  to  put  my  lord  to  death,  come^  let  me  hear 
how  thou  wilt  have  me  set  on  him."  "  Let  him  be  attacked," 
she  answered,  "  on  that  spot  where  I  was  by  him  shown  naked 
to  you,  and  let  the  assault  be  made  when  he  is  asleep." 

12.  All  was  then  prepared  for  the  attack,  and  when  night 
fell,  Gyges,  seeing  that  he  had  no  retreat  or  escape,  but  must 
absolutely  either  slay  Candaules,  or  himself  be  slain,  followed  his 
nustiess  into  the  sleeping-room.     She  placed  a  dagger  in  his 
liand,  and  hid  him  carefully  behind  the  self-same  door.     Then 
Qygeg,  when  the  king  was  fallen  asleep,  entered  privily  into  the 
chamber  and  struck  him  dead.    Thus  did  the  wife  and  kingdom^ 
rf  Candaules  pass  into  the  possession  of  his  follower  Gyges,  of^ 
whom  Archilochus  the  Parian,  who  lived  about  the  same  time,* 
made  mention  in  a  poem  written  in  Iambic  trimeter  verse. 

/  The  contrast  between  the  feelinf^s  of  the  Greeks  and  the  barbarians  on  this 
point  b  noted  by  Thucjdides  (i.  6),  where  wc  learn  that  the  exhibition  of  tlie  naked 
f^^iBttiwaa  recent,  even  with  the  Greeks  (rb  toAoi  Kal  4y  r^  *o\vfiwtaK<f  ayApi  Sio- 

*  The  age  of  ArchilochuB  is  a  disputed  point.  Mr.  Clinton  places  him  b.  c.  708- 
JJ5  (F.  H.  vol.  L  OL  18.  23, 2.  kc).  Mr.  Grote  is  of  opinion  that  this  is  "  a  half  cen- 
wy  too  high*  (History  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  333,  note  ').     There  are  strong  grounds 
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13.  Gyges  was  afterwards  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  the 
throne  by  an  answer  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  Enraged  at  the 
mirder  of  their  king,  the  people  flew  to  arms,  but  after  a  while 

/the  partisans  of  Gyges  came  to  terms  with  them,  and  it  waa 

^   (  agreed  that  if  the  Delphic  oracle  declared  him  king  of  the  Lydi- 

^  N^ns,  he  should  reign  ;  if  otherwise,  he  should  jdeld  the  throne  to 

the  Heraclides.    As  the  oracle  was  given  in  his  favour  he  became 

i  king.     The  Pythoness,  however,  added  that,  in  the  fifth  genera- 

f  tion  from  Gyges,  vengeance  should  come  for  the  Heraclides ;  a 

prophecy  of  which  neither  the  Lydians  nor  their  princes  took 

any  account  till  it  was  fulfilled.     Such  was  the  way  in  which 

the  Mermnadsa  deposed  the  Heraclides,  and  themselves  obtained 

the  sovereignty. 

14.  When  Gyges  was  established  on  the  throne,  he  sent  no 
small  presents  to  Delphi,  as  his  many  silver  offerings  at  the 
Delphic  shrine  testify.  Besides  this  silver  he  gave  a  vast  num- 
ber of  vessels  of  gold,  among  which  the  most  worthy  of  mention 
are  the  goblets,  six  in  number,  and  weighing  altogether  thirty 
talents,  which  stand  in  the  Corinthian  treasury,  dedicated  by 
him.  I  call  it  the  Corinthian  treasury,  though  in  strictness  ol 
speech  it  is  the  treasury  not  of  the  whole  Corinthian  people,  but 
of  Cypselus,  son  of  Eetion.^*    Excepting  Midas,  son  of  Gordias,* 

for  believing  that  Archilochus  was  later  than  Callinus  (Clinton,  vol.  i.  OI.  17),  who 
is  proved  by  Mr.  Grote  to  have  written  after  the  great  Cimmerian  invasion  in  the 
reign  of  Ardys.  But  there  is  nothing  to  show  at  what  time  in  the  reign  of  Ardys 
this  invasion  happened.  Archilochus  may  have  been  contemporary  both  with  Gyges 
and  Ardys.  The  Cimmerian  invasion  may  have  been  early  in  the  reign  of  the  latter 
prince,  say  b.  c.  675.  Archilochus  may  have  flourished  o.  c.  708-665,  and  yet  hare 
witnessed  the  great  invasion,  and  (as  Strabo  and  Clement  argue)  have  outliyed  Cal* 
linus.  It  seems  better  to  raise  our  date  for  the  Cimmerian  invasion,  which  (in  Mr. 
Grote*8  words)  ^*  appears  fixed  for  some  date  in  the  reign  of  Ardys,"  but  which  is  not 
fixed  to  any  particular  part  of  his  long  reign  of  49  years,  than  to  disregard  all  the 
authorities  (Herodotus,  Cicero,  Clemens,  Tatian,  Cyril,  u£lian,  Proclas,  &c.)  who 
place  Archilochus  in  the  reign  of  Gyges,  or  a  little  afterwards. 

A  line  of  Archilochus,  in  which  mention  was  made  of  Gyges,  has  been  preserved 
— OH  fioi  ri  Tvytoi  rov  iroKvxpvffov  ficAei  (Ar.  Rhet.  Hi.  17,  Plut.  Mor.  ii.  p.  470,  C\. 
If  it  had  been  spoken  in  his  own  person,  it  would  have  settled  the  question  of  his 
date,  but  we  learn  from  Aristotle  that  it  was  put  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  hia 
characters. 

*  *  The  offerings  of  Cypselus  to  Delphi  and  other  shrines  are  spoken  of  by  BevenU 
writers.  (Pausan.  Y.  ii.  §  4  ;  Plut.  Sept.  Sap.  Agaclyt.  ap.  Phot,  in  Kv^cAiSwr  AWl- 
d^lfia.)  See  note  on  book  ii.  ch.  167,  ad  fin.  That  the  Corinthians  in  later  times 
sought  to  substitute  in  the  titles  of  the  offerings  the  name  of  their  state  for  that  of 
their  quondam  king,  is  apparent  from  the  story  which  Pausanias  tells. 

*  In  the  royal  house  of  Phrygia,  the  names  Midas  and  Gordias  seem  to  have  al- 
ternated perpetually,  as  in  that  of  Cyr6n6  the  names  Battus  and  Arccsilaiis.  Every 
Phrygian  king  mentioned  in  ancient  history  is  either  Midas,  son  of  Gordias,  or  Gor> 
dias  son  of  Midas.  Bouhier  (Dissertations,  ch.  viii.)  reckons  four  kings  of  Phrygia 
named  Midas,  each  the  son  of  a  Gordias.  Three  of  these  are  mentioned  in  Herodo- 
tus.    (Sec,  besides  the  present  passage,  i.  35,  and  viii.  188.) 

The  tomb  of  which  a  representation  is  given  by  Texier,  is  the  burial-place  ap 
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king  of  Phrj'gia,  Gyges  was  the  first  of  the  barbarians  whom  we 
know  to  have  sent  offerings  to  Delphi  Midas  dedicated  the 
royal  throne  whereon  he  was  accustomed  to  sit  and  administer 
justice,  an  object  well  worth  looking  at.  It  lies  in  the  same 
place  as  the  goblets  presented  by  Gyges.  The  Delphians  call 
the  whole  of  the  silver  and  the  gold  which  Gyges  dedicated, 
after  the  name  of  the  donor,  Gygian.« 

As  soon  nn  (^jpru  iran  Ipnf;  hr  made  an  inroad  on  Miletus 
and  Smyrna,^  and  took  the  citjl  of  Colophon.  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, though  he  reigned  eigh&  and  thirty  years,  he  did  not 
perform  a  single  noble  exploit.  \  I  shall  therefore  make  no  fur- 
ther mention  of  him,  but  pass  om  to  his  son  and  successor  in  the 
^^mg^OnvAr^jFB^  — ' 'v 

15.  Ardys  took  Pri6n6'  and  made  war  upon  Miletus.     Ij^ 

his   reign  the   Cimmerians,  driven  from  their  homes  by  the 

nomades  of  Scythia,  entered  Asia  and  captured  Sardisy/  all  but 

the  citadel.'    He  reigned  forty-nine  years,  and  was  succeeded  bv 

his  Bon,  Sadyattes,  who  reigned  twelve  years.     At  his  deathX 

his  son  Alyattes  mounted  the  throne.  J^ 

16.  This  prince  waged  war  with  the  Medes  under  Cyaxares, 
"the  grandson  of  Deioces,**  drove  the  Cimmerians  out  of  Asia, 
Conquered  Smyrna,  the  Colophonian  colony,'  and  invaded  Cla- 
somence.  From  tUs  last  contest  he  did  not  come  off  as  he  could 
have  wished,  but  met  with  a  sore  defeat :  still,  however,  in  the 

p«rentlj  of  one  of  these  kings.  It  is  at  Doganlu^  near  KtUaya  (Cotyieum),  in  the 
^lunent  Phrygia ;  and  has  two  inscriptions,  which  may  be  read  thus : — 

1.  Arf r  Af>iriacfaf  OKWoa^oya^ot  Mi8ai  yaifarfraH  pa^aicret  «8tter. 

2.  Bo^a  Mc/icpoif  Upoira^os  icfi  yava^tyos  1ik*ijmv  cSacf. 

(See  Teller's  Asie  Mineure,  vol.  i.  p.  166 ;  and  compare  the  Essay  "  On  the  Ethnic 
^tBnitiea  of  the  Nations  of  Western  Asia,''  where  these  and  some  other  Phrygian 
^~    criptions  are  considered.) 

•  Theopompus  (Fr.  219)  and  Phanias  of  Eresus  (Fr.  12)  said  that  these  were  the 
t  gold  and  nlver  offerings  which  had  been  made  to  the  shrine  at  Delphi. 

•  To  this  war  belongs,  apparently,  the  narrative  which  Plutarch  quotes  from 
l^oeitheus  (Dosith.  Fr.  6),  who  wrote  a  Lydian  History.     The  Smyraaeans  seem  to 
^  aave  been  hard  pressed,  but  by  a  stratagem,  which  they  commemorated  ever  after- 
wards by  the  festival  of  the  Eleutheria,  destroyed  the  army  which  had  been  sent 
.f^ainst  them.     According  to  one  account,  Gyges  and  his  Lydians  had  actually  seized 
~ae  city,  when  the  Smyrn»ans  rose  up  and  expelled  them.     (Fausan.  iv.  xxi.  §  8.) 

[imnermus,  the  elegiac  poet,  celebrated  the  event  in  one  of  his  pieces.     (Ibid.  ix. 
^xix.  I  2.) 

•  Mr.  Grote  says,  "  This  possession  uitunot  have  been  maintained,  for  the  city 
Appears  afterwards  as  autonomous  *\History  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  301);  but  I  have 
%>«eii  unable  to  find  any  authority  for  the  latter  statement.     No  Ionian  city,  once 

^ftonqoered  by  any  Lydian  king,  recovers  its  independence.     The  encroachments  were 

progressive,  and  were  maintained  in  all  cases. 

•  For  an  aocount  of  \his  and  the  other  inroads  of  the  Cimmerians,  see  Essay  i. 
•*  Vide  infra,  chaps.  73-4.        ^  Vide  infra,  ch.  160. 
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/^course  of  his  reign,  he  performed  other  actions  very  worthy  of 
V^^note,  of  which  I  will  now  proceed  to  give  an  account. 

17.  Inheriting  from  his  father  a  war  with  the  Milesians,  he 
pressed  the  siege  against  the  city  by  attacking  it  in  the  following 
manner.  When  the  harvest  was  ripe  on  the  ground  he  marched 
his  army  into  Milesia  to  the  sound  of  pipes  and  harps,  and 
flutes  masculine  and  feminine.'  The  buildings  that  were  scat- 
tered over  the  country  he  neither  pulled  down  nor  burnt,  nor 
did  he  even  tear  away  the  doors,  but  left  them  standing  as  they 
were.  He  cut  down,  however,  and  utterly  destroyed  all  the  trees 
and  all  the  corn  throughout  the  land,  and  then  returned  to  his 
own  dominions.  It  was  idle  for  his  army  to  sit  down  before  the 
place,  as  the  Milesians  were  masters  of  the  sea.  The  reason  that 
he  did  not  demolish  their  buildings  was,  that  the  inhabitants 
might  be  tempted  to  use  them  as  homesteads  from  which  to  go 
forth  to  sow  and  till  their  lands  ;  and  so  each  time  that  he  in- 
vaded the  country  he  might  find  something  to  plunder. 
/^  18.  In  this  way  he  carried  on  the  war  with  the  Milesians  for 
(  eleven  years,  in  the  course  of  which  he  inflicted  on  them  two 
terrible  blows ;  one  in  their  own  country  in  the  district  of 
Limeneium,  the  other  in  the  plain  of  the  Meeander.  During  six 
of  these  eleven  years,  Sadyattes,  the  son  of  Ardys,  who  first 
lighted  the  flames  of  this  war,  was  king  of  Lydia,  and  made  the 
incursions.  The  five  following  years  only  belong  to  the  reign  oi 
Alyattes,  son  of  Sadyattes,  who  (as  I  said  before)  inheriting  the 
war  from  his  father,  applied  himself  to  it  unremittingly.  The 
I  Milesians  throughout  the  contest  received  no  help  at  all  fit)m 
any  of  the  lonians,  excepting  those  of  Chios,  who  lent  them 
troops  in  requital  of  a  like  service  rendered  them  in  former  times, 
the  Milesians  having  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Chians  during  the 
whole  of  the  war  between  them  and  the  people  of  Erythrae. 
."  19.  It  was  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  war  that  the  following 
mischance  occurred  from  the  firing  of  the  harvest-fields.     Scarcely 

'*'  Aulas  Gellius  understood  the  *'  male  and  female  flutes,"  as  flutes  played  by 
men,  and  flutes  played  by  women  (Noct.  Attic,  i.  11).  But  it  is  more  probable  that 
flutes  of  different  tones  or  pitches  are  intended.  (See  the  essay  of  Udttiger,  Ueber 
die  Lydisclie  Doppelflote,*  in  Wieland's  Attisch.  Mus.  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  384.)  The 
flute,  the  pitch  of  which  was  lower,  would  be  called  male;  the  more  treble  or  sbriU- 
pounding  one  would  be  the  female.  It  is  possible  that  the  two  flutes  represented 
respectively  the  Lydian  and  Phrygian  P!i:*iQal  scales,  as  Larcher  conjectures  (note 
on  the  passage,  vol.  i.  p.  102).  If  this  were  f^Txy^e,  however,  the  male  flute  would 
be  the  Phrygian,  the  female  flute  the  Lydian  :  for  tliHt^'<l>"°  musical  scale  waa  more 
highly  pitched  than  the  Phrygian.  Lurcher  states  exSfijJy  the  reverse  of  the  truth 
when  he  Siiys,  '*  Les  flutes  Lydienes  dout  le  son  6toit  gh^^i  ^^  les  Phrygienes,  qui 
avoient  le  son  aigu."  (See  the  article  on  Greek  Music  in  SUt^h's  Dictiouary  of  An- 
tiquities, contributed  by  Professor  Donkin.) 
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had  the  com  been  set  a-H<^ht  when  a  violent  wind  carried  the 
:6ames  against  the  temple  of  Minerva  Assesia,  which  caught  fire, 
and  was  burnt  to  the  ground.     At  the  time  no  one  made  any 
account  of  the  circumstance  ;  but  afterwards,  on  the  return  of 
the   army  to  Sardis,  Alyattes  fell  sick.     His  illness  continuing, 
either  advised  thereto  by  some  friend,  or  perchance  himself  con-  ^ 
ceiving  the  idea,  he  sent  messengers  to  Delphi  to  inquire  of  thejj^ 
god  concerning  his  malady.      On   their  arrival   the   Pythone^s^^ 
declared  that  no  answer  should  be  given  them  until  they  had 
rebuilt  the  temple  of  Minerva,  burnt  by  the  Lydians  at  Assesus 
in  Milesia. 

20.  Thus  much  I  know  from  information  given  me  by  the 
Delphians ;  the  remainder  of  the  story  the  Milesians  add. 

The  answer  made  by  the  oracle  came  to  the  ears  of  Periander, 
son  of  Cypselus,  who  was  a  very  close  friend  to  Thrasybulus, 
tyrant  of  Miletus  at  that  period.  He  instantly  despatched  a 
messenger  to  report  the  oracle  to  him,  that  Thrasybulus  fore- 
warned of  its  tenor,  might  the  better  adapt  his  measures  to  the 
jjosture  of  affairs. 

21.  Alyattes,  the  moment  that  the  words  of  the  oracle  were 
reported  to  him,  sent  a  herald  to  Miletus  in  hopes  of  concluding 
a  truce  with  Thrasybulus  and  the  Milesians  for  such  a  time  as 
was  needed  to  rebuild  the  temple.  The  herald  wont  upon  his 
way  ;  but  meantime  Thrasybulus  had  been  apprised  of  every- 
thing ;  and  conjecturing  what  Alyattes  would  do,  he  contrived 
this  artifice.  He  had  all  the  com  that  was  in  the  city,  whether 
belonging  to  himself  or  to  private  persons,  brought  into  the 
market-place,  and  issued  an  order  that  the  Milesians  should 
hold  themselves  in  readiness,  and,  when  he  gave  the  signal,  should, 
one  and  all,  fall  to  drinking  and  revelry. 

22.  The  purpose  for  which  he  gave  these  orders  was  the  fol- 
lowing. He  hoped  that  the  Sardian  herald,  seeing  so  great  store 
of  com  upon  the  ground,  and  all  the  city  given  up  to  festivity, 
would  inform  Alyattes  of  it,  which  fell  out  as  he  anticipated. 
The  herald  observed  the  whole,  and  when  he  had  delivered  his 
message,  went  back  to  SardR.  This-  circumstance  alone,  as  I 
gather,  brought  about  the  peace  which  ensued.  Alyattes,  who 
had  hoped  that  there  was  now  a  great  scarcity  of  corn  in 
Miletus,  and  that  the  people  were  worn  down  to  the  last  pitch 
of  suffering,  when  he  heard  from  the  herald  on  his  return  from 
Miletus,  tidings  so  contrary  to  those  he  had  expected,  made  a 
treaty  with  the  enemy  by  which  the  two  nations  became  close 
friends  and  allies.     He  then  built  at  Assesus  two  temples  to 
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/  Minerva  instead  of  one,^  and  shortly  after  recovered  from  his 
V  malady.     Such  were  the  chief  circumstances  of  the  war  which 
Alyattes  waged  with  Thrasybulus  and  the  Milesians. 

23.  This  Periander,  who  apprised  Thrasybulus  of  the  oracle, 
was  son  of  Cypselus,  and  tyrant  of  Corinth.^  In  his  time  a 
very  wonderful  thing  is  said  to  have  happened.  The  Corinthians 
and  the  Lesbians  agree  in  their  account  of  the  matter.  They 
relate  that  Arion  of  Methymna,  who  as  a  player  on  the  harp  was 
second  to  no  man  living  at  that  time,  and  who  was,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  first  to  invent  the  dithyrambic  measure,*  to  give  it  its 
name,  and  to  recite  in  it  at  Corinth,  was  carried  to  Tcenarum  on 
the  back  of  a  dolphin. 

24.  He  had  lived  for  many  years  at  the  court  of  Periander, 
when  a  longing  came  upon  him  to  sail  across  to  Italy  and  Sicily. 
Having  made  rich  profits  in  those  parts,  he  wanted  to  recross 

*  The  fi'cling  that  restitution  should  be  twofold,  when  made  to  the  gods,  was  a 
teature  of  the  religion  of  Rome  (see  Niebuhr's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  550,  E.  T.).  It 
was  not  recoj^nised  in  Greece.  Perieles  proposed  that,  if  necessity  required,  the 
Athenians  should  make  use  of  Athene's  golden  ornaments,  and  afterwards  replace 
them  with  ornaments  of  equal  value  (m^  iKaauM.  Thucyd.  ii.  13).  Undoubtedly 
there  are  points  of  similarity  between  the  Lydian  and  Italic  nations,  which  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  myth  of  Tyrsenus  and  Lydus  has  in  it  some  germ  of  truth. 

*  Hiihr  says  (Not.  ad  loc.)  Periander  was  tyrant  in  the  ancient  sense  of  the  word, 
in  which  it  is  simply  equivalent  to  the  Latin  *'rex,"  and  the  Greek  fivo^,  or 
fiaffiKfvs ;  because  he  inherited  the  crown  from  his  father  Cypselus.  But  it  would 
rather  ^eem  that  the  word  bears  here  its  usual  sense  of  a  king  who  rules  with  a 
usurped  and  unconstitutional  authority.  There  might  be  a  dynasty  of  ripavvoi  aa 
easily  as  an  individual  tvpawos.     (Compare  the  case  of  Athens  under  the  Pisistra- 

.  ti(la').   So  long  as  the  king  is  not  recognised  as  de  jure,  but  only  as  dc  facto ^  ^i^g*  he 
is  Tupayvor,  not  /SacriAfus.     This  was  the  case  at  Corinth.     Vid.  inf.  v.  92. 

*  The  invention  of  the  Dithyramb,  or  Cyclic  chorus,  was  ascribed  to  Arion,  not 
only  by  Herodotus,  but  also  by  Aristotle,  by  Ilellanicus,  by  Dicoparchus,  and,  im- 
plicitly, by  Pindar  (cf.  Proclus  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  231^  p.  085,  and  Schol.  Pindar,  ad 
Olymp.  xiii.  25),  who  said  it  was  invented  at  Corinth.  Dio(Orat.  xxxvii.  p.  455,  A.) 
and  Suidas  ngreed  with  this.  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  others  attributed  the  in- 
vention to  Lasus  of  lIcrmion6.  (Strom,  i.  p.  305,  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Av.  1403.) 
This  is  undoubtedly  erroneous.  It  has  been  questioned,  however,  if  the  dithyramb 
was  not  more  ancient  than  Arion.  A  fragment  ascribed  to  Archilochus  is  preserved 
in  AtlienaMia  (Deipnosoph.  xiv.  vi.  p.  628),  where  the  dithyramb  is  spoken  of,  and 
w  Inch  has  itself  a  dithyrambic  character.  The  Scholiast  on  Pindar,  01.  xiii.  26,  in- 
forms us  that  i'indar  varied  from  his  statement  in  that  place,  and  said  in  one  poem 
that  the  dithyramb  was  invented  at  Xaxos,  in  another  at  Thebes.  Larcher  thinks 
the  dithyramb  was  so  ancient  a  form  of  composition  that  its  inventor  was  not  known 
(vol.  i.  p.  1  •.»()).  Perhai)s  it  is  best  to  conclude  with  a  recent  writer  that  Arion  did 
not  invent,  but  only  improved  the  dithyramb,  (Plchn.  in  Lesbiac.  p.  168). 

The  ditlivranib  was  oritfinallv  a  mere  hvmn  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  with  the  cir- 
cumstances  of  whose  birth  the  word  is  somewhat  fancifully  connected  (Eurip.  Bocch. 
526).  It  was  sung  by  a  Kw^of,  or  band  of  revellers,  directed  by  a  leader.  It  is 
thought  that  Arion's  improvement  was  to  adapt  it  to  the  system  of  Doric  chornsses, 
thereby  makini;  it  anti-strophic,  and  substituting  the  accompaniment  of  the  harp  for 
that  of  the  liute.  It  was  danced  by  a  chorus  of  lifty  men  or  boys  round  an  altar, 
jvhencc  it  was  called  kvkKios  xopos ;  and  Arion  was  ni)  thically  said  to  be  the  son  ol 
Cyclon  or  Cycle  us. 
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the  seas  to  Corinth/  He  therefore  hired  a  vessel,  the  crew  of 
^vhich  were  Corinthians,  thinking  that  there  was  no  people  in 
whom  he  could  more  safely  confide;  and,  going  on  board,  he  set 
sail  from  Tarentum.  The  sailors,  however,  when  they  reached 
the  open  sea,  formed  a  plot  to  throw  him  overboard  and  seize 
npon  his  riches.  Discovering  their  design,  he  fell  on  his  knees, 
beseeching  them  to  spare  his  life,  and  making  them  welcome  to 
his  money.  But  they  refused;  and  required  him  either  to  kill 
himself  outright,  if  he  wished  for  a  grave  on  the  dry  land,  or 
without  loss  of  time,  to  leap  overboard  into  the  sea.  In  this 
strait  Arion  begged  them,  since  such  was  their  pleasure,  to  allow 
him  to  mount  upon  the  quarter-deck,  dressed  in  his  full  costume, 
and  there  to  play  and  sing,  promising  that,  as  soon  as  his  song 
was  ended,  he  would  destroy  himself.  Delighted  at  the  prospect 
of  hearing  the  very  best  harper  in  the  world,  they  consented, 
and  withdrew  from  the  stern  to  the  middle  of  the  vessel :  while 
Arion  dressed  himself  in  the  full  costume  of  his  calling,  took  his 
harp,  and  standing  on  the  quarter-deck,  chanted  the  Orthian.' 
His  strain  ended,  he  flung  himself,  fully  attired  as  he  was,  head- 
long into  the  sea.  The  Corinthians  then  sailed  on  to  Corinth. 
As  for  Arion,  a  dolphin,  they  say,  took  him  upon  his  back  and 
carried  him  to  Teenarum,  where  he  went  ashore,  and  thence 
walked  to  Corinth  in  his  musician's  dress,  and  told  all  that  had 
happened  to  him.  Periander,  however,  disbelieved  the  story, 
and  put  Arion  in  ward,  to  prevent  his  leaving  Corinth,  while  he 
watched  anxiously  for  the  return  of  the  mariners.  On  their  ar- 
rival he  summoned  them  before  him  and  asked  thcni  if  they  could 
give  him  any  tidings  of  Arion.  They  returned  for  answer  that  he 
was  alive  and  in  good  health  in  Italy,  and  that  they  had  left  him 
at  Tarentum,  where  he  was  doing  well.  Thereupon  Arion  ap- 
peared before  them,  just  as  he  was  when  he  jumped  from  the 
vessel :  the  men,  astonished  and  detected  in  falsehood,  could  no 
longer  deny  their  guilt.  Such  is  the  account  which  the  Corin- 
thians and  Lesbians  give;  and  there  is  to  this  day  at  ToBnarum, 
an  offering  of  Arion's  at  the  shrine,  which  is  a  small  figure  in 
bronze,  representing  a  man  seated  upon  a  dolphin.^ 

•  Another  yersion  of  the  story  was,  that  he  grew  rich  at  Corinth,  and  wished  to 
return  to  Methymna  (Lucian,  vol.  ii.  p.  lo9). 

^  The  Orthian  is  mentioned  as  a  particular  sort  of  melody  by  Plutarch  (De 
HuMci,  ToL  iL  1184, 1).),  Dio  Chrysostom  (De  Regno,  p.  1,  B.),  and  the  Scholiast 
on  Aristophanes  (Acham.  16).  According  to  the  lust  authority,  it  was  pitched  in  a 
high  key,  as.  the  name  would  imply,  and  was  a  lively  spirited  air. 

*  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  rationalize  the  legend  of  Arion.  Larcher 
conjectures  that  be  swam  ashore,  and  afterwards  got  on  board  a  swift-sailing  vessel, 
which  happened  to  haye  a  dolphin  for  its  figure-head,  and  arrived  at  Corinth  before 
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!5.  Having  brought  the  war  with  the  Milesians  to  a  close, 
fend  reigned  over  the  land  of  Lydia  for  fifty-seven  years,  Alyattes 
kdied.     He  was  the  second  prince  of  his  house  who  made  offer- 
-'!^^ings  at  Delphi.     His  gifts,  which  he  sent  on  recovering  from  hig 
sickness,  were  a  great  bowl  of  pure  silver,  with  a  salvfer  in  steel 
curiously  inlaid,  a  work  among  all  the  offerings  at  Delphi  the 
best  worth  looking  at.     Glaucus,  the  Chian,  made  it,  the  man 
who  first  invented  the  art  of  inlaying  steel." 
^  26.  On  the  death  of  Alyattes,  Crccsus,  his  son,  who  was  in 
^^his  thirty-fifth  year,  succeeded  to  the  throne.     Of  the  Greek 
[cities,  Ephesus  was  the  first  that  he  attacked.     The  Ephesians, 
^*^hen  he  laid  siege  to  the  place,  made  an  offering  of  their  city  to 
Diana,  by  stretching  a  rope  from  the  town  wall  to  the  temple  of 
the  Goddess,*  which  was  distant  from  the  ancient  city,  then  be- 
sieged by  Croesus,  a  space  of  seven  furlongs.^     They  were,  as  I 
said,  the  first  Greeks  whom  he  attacked.^     Afterwards,  on  some 

the  ship  from  which  he  had  been  ejected  came  into  port  (H6rodote,  vol.  i.  p. 
201).  Clinton  supposes  that  the  whole  story  may  have  grown  out  of  the  fact, 
that  Arion  was  taken  by  piraies,  and  made  his  escape  from  them  (F.  H.  vol.  i. 
p.  217). 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  legend  grew  out  of  the  figure  at  Tspnamin, 
which  was  known  by  its  inscription  to  be  an  offering  of  Ariou's  (See  Creuzer's  Dis- 
sert, dc  mythis  ab  artium  opcribus  profectis,  §  2).  It  may  have  had  uo  other 
groundwork. 

The  figure  itself  remained  at  TiTnarnm  more  than  seven  hundred  years.  It 
was  seen  by  .^^lian  in  the  third  century  after  Christ,  when  it  bore  the  following  in- 
scription : — 

^Abaydrofv  'irou'Ka7(Tii/  *Apiova.  KvkKovos  vihy, 

'  It  is  questionable  whether  by  K6\\rj(Tis  is  to  be  understood  the  inlaying,  or 
merely  the  welding  of  iron  together.  The  only  two  descriptions  which  eye-wit- 
nesses have  left  us  of  the  salver,  lead  in  opposite  directions.  Pausanias  gives  as  its 
peculiarity  that  the  various  portions  were  not  fastened  together  by  nails  or  rivet*, 
but  united  by  welding  (X.  xvi.  ^1);  Athenaus,  that  it  was  covered  with  represen- 
tations of  plants  and  animals  (Deipnosoph.  v.  13,  p.  2ln).  Larcher's  reasoning  in 
favour  of  inlaying  is  ingenious.  The  main  difficulties  are  the  etymological  meaning 
of  the  word,  and  the  description  of  Pausanias. 

Stephen  of  Byzantium  calls  Glaucus  a  Samian  (in  voc.  AtdeUry)  against  the  con- 
current testimony  of  all  other  ancient  writers.  He  was  led  into  the  mistake  prob- 
ably by  his  knowledge  of  the  general  priority  of  Sunios  in  matters  of  art.  (Vide 
infr.  i.  51 ;  iii.  42  and  00 ;  iv.  88,  &c.) 

*  An  analogous  case  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Solon,  c.  12).  The  fugitives  im- 
plicated in  the  insurrection  of  Cylon  at  Athens  connected  themselves  with  the 
altar  by  a  cord.  Through  the  breaking  of  the  cord  they  lost  their  sacred  character. 
So,  too,  when  Polycratcs  dedicated  the  island  of  Kheneia  to  the  Indian  Apollo,  he 
connected  it  with  Delos  by  a  chain  (Thucyd.  iii.  104). 

'  We  learn  by  this  that  the  site  of  Ephesus  had  changed  between  the  time  of 
Croesus  and  that  of  Herodotus.  It  is  curious  that,  notwithstanding,  Xcnophon 
speaks  of  the  temple  of  Diana  (Artemis)  as  still  distant  exactly  seven  stades  from 
the  city  (Ephes.  i.  2).  Afterwards  the  temple  drew  the  population  to  it.  The  bulld- 
ipg  seen  by  Herodotus  was  that  burnt  by  Eratostratus,  b.  c.  iS56. 

•  The  story  of  Pindarus,  which  Mr.  Grote  interweaves  into  his  history  at  thif 
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pretext  or  other,  he  made  war  in  turn  upon  every  Ionian  and 
.£olian  state,  bringing  forward,  where  he  could,  a  substantial 
ground  of .  complaint ;  where  such  failed  him,  advancing  some       y 
poor  excuse.       C-^  >v  /W^ 

27.  In  this  way  he  made  himself  master  of  all  the  Greek  J  r 
cities  in  Asia,  and  forced  them  to  become  his  tributaries;  aft^^*^  *" 
which  he  began  to  think  of  building  ships,  and  attacking  the 
islanders.  Everything  had  been  got  ready  for  this  purpose,  when 
Bias  of  Pri^n6  (or,  as  some  say,  Pittacus  the  Mytilenean)  put  a 
stop  to  the  project.  The  king  had  made  inquiry  of  this  person, 
who  was  lately  arrived  at  Sanlis,  if  there  were  any  news  from 
Greece ;  to  which  he  answered,  "  Yes,  sire,  the  islanders  are 
gathering  ten  thousand  horse,  designing  an  expedition  against 
thee  and  against  thy  capital."  Croesus,  thinking  he  spake  seri- 
ously, broke  out,  "  Ah,  might  the  gods  put  such  a  thought  into 
their  minds  as  to  attack  the  sons  of  the  Lvdians  with  cavalry  !" 

**  It  seems,  oh  !  king,"  rejoined  the  other,  ''  that  thou  desirest 
earnestly  to  catch  the  islanders  on  horseback  upon  the  main- 
land,— thou  knowest  well  what  would  come  of  it.  But  what 
thinkest  thou  the  islanders  desire  better,  now  that  they  hear  thou 
art  about  to  build  ships  and  sail  against  them,  than  to  catch  the  * 

Lydians  at  sea,  and  there  revenge  on  them  the  wrongs  of  their 
brothers  upon  the  mainland,  whom  thou  boldest  in  slavery  ?" 
Croesus  was  charmed  with  the  turn  of  the  speech  ;  and  think- 
ing there  was  reason  in  what  was  said,  gave  up  his  ship- 
building and  concluded  a  league  of  amity  with  the  lonians  of 
the  isles.  v 

28.  Croesus  afterwards,  in  the  coarse  of  many  years,  brought  \ 
under  his  sway  almost  all  the  nations  to  the  west  of  the  Halys.  J 
The  Lycians  and  Cilicians  alone  continued  free  ;  all  the  other 
tribes  he  reduced  and  held  in  subjection.  They  were  the  fol- 
lowing :  the  Lydians,  Phrygians,  Mysians,  Mariandynians,  Chaly- 
bians,  Paphlagonians,  Thynian  and  Bithynian  Thracians,  Carians, 
lonians,  Dorians,  ^olians  and  Pamphylians.^ 

point  (yoI.  ill.  p.  847),  is  far  too  questionable  in  its  details,  and  rests  upon  too  little 
authority  (i£lian.  Hist.  Yar.  iil.  20 ;  Polya^n.  IStraieg.  vi.  50)  to  be  entitled  to  much 
cofbideratioo. 

*  For  the  [rasition  of  these  several  tribes  see  the  map  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  not 
quite  correct  to  speak  of  the  Cilicians  as  dwelling  within  {i.  e.  west  of)  the  Halys, 
for  the  Haljs  in  its  upper  course  ran  throwjh  Cilicia  (5ia  KiA.vwi',  ch.  72),  and  that 
countrj  lay  chiefly  wuth  of  the  river. 

Lyda  and  Cilicia  would  be  likely  to  maintain  their  independence,  being  both 
countries  of  great  natural  strength.  They  lie  upon  the  high  mountaiti-rungc  of 
Taurus,  which  runs  from  east  to  west  along  the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  within  about  a 
degree  of  the  shore,  and  sends  down  from  the  main  chain  a  series  of  lateral  branched 
or  spoTSi  which  extend  to  the  sea  along  the  whole  line  of  coast  from  the  Gulf  of 
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29.  When  all  these  conquests  had  been  added  lo  the  Lydian 
empire,  and  the  prosperity  of  Sardis  was  now  at  its  height,  there 
came  thither,  one  after  another,  all  the  sages  of  Greece  living  at 
the  time,  and  among  them  Solon,  the  Athenian.*  He  was  on 
his  travels,  having  left  Athens  to  be  absent  ten  years,  under  the 
pretence  of  wishing  to  see  the  world,  but  really  to  avoid  being 
forced  to  repeal  any  of  the  laws  which,  at  the  request  of  the 
Athenians,  he  had  made  for  them.  Without  his  sanction  the 
Athenians  coidd  not  repeal  them,  as  they  had  bound  themselves 
under  a  heavy  curse  to  be  governed  for  ten  years  by  the  laws 
which  should  be  imposed  on  them  by  Solon.* 

30.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  to  see  the  world,  Solon  set 
out  upon  his  travels,  in  the  course  of  which  he  went  to  Egypt 
to  the  court  of  Amasis,'  and  also  came  on  a  visit  to  Croesus  at 
Sardis.  Croesus  received  him  as  his  guest,  and  lodged  him  in 
the  royal  palace.  On  the  third  or  fourth  day  after,  he  bade  his 
servants  conduct  Solon  over  his  treasuries,^  and  show  him  all  their 
greatness  and  magnificence.  When  he  had  seen  them  all,  and, 
so  far  as  time  allowed,  inspected  them,  Croesus  addressed  this 
question  to  him  :  "  Stranger  of  Athens,  we  have  heard  much  of 
thy  wisdom  and  of  thy  travels  through  many  lands,  from  love  of 
knowledge  and  a  wish  to  see  the  world.     I  am  curious  therefore 

Makri,  opposite  Rhodes,  to  the  plain  of  Tarsus.  The  mountains  of  the  interior  are 
in  many  parts  covered  with  snow  during  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
(See  Beaufort's  Karamania.) 

*  Solon*8  visit  to  Croesus  was  rejected  as  fabulous  before  the  time  of  Plutarch 
(Solon,  c.  27),  on  account  of  chronological  difficulties,  which  it  has  been  proposed 
to  obviate  by  the  hypothesis  of  the  association  of  Croesus  in  the  government  by  his 
father,  some  considerable  time  before  his  death.  (See  Larcher  in  loc. ;  and  Clinton, 
F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  865.)  The  improbability  of  this  hypothesis  is  shown  in  the  Crit. 
Essays  (Essay  i.  sub  fin.).  There  is  no  necessity  for  it,  in  order  to  bring  Solon  and 
Croesus  into  contact  during  the  reign  of  the  latter.  Cra'sus  most  probably  reigned 
from  B.  c.  568  to  B.C.  554.  Solon  certainly  outlived  the  first  usurpation  of  the  gov- 
ernment at  Athens  by  Pisistratus,  which  was  b.  c.  dOo.  ^^ome  writers  spoke  of  his 
travels  as  commencing  at  that  time.  (Laert.  i.  50 ;  Suidas  in  voc.  l,6\w.)  It  is 
possible  that  he  travelled  twice,  once  before  and  once  after  the  commencement  of 
the  tyranny  of  Pisistratus.  And  what  happened  on  the  latter  occasion  may  have 
been  transferred  to  the  former.  Or  he  may  have  started  on  his  first  travels  a  few 
years  later  than  Clinton  conjectures,  b.  c.  571,  instead  of  b.  c.  575;  and  his  visit  to 
Crcesus  may  have  been  in  the  last  of  the  10  years  b.  c.  501. 

•  The  travels  of  Solon  are  attested  by  Plato  (Tim.  p.  21)  and  others.  Various 
motives  were  assigned  for  his  leaving  Athens.  Lacrtius  and  Suidas  said  it  was  to 
escape  the  tyranny  of  Pisistratus ;  Plutarch,  that  it  was  to  avoid  the  troubles  into 
which  he  foresaw  Athens  would  be  plunged  (Solon,  c.  25).  Tlie  view  of  Herodotus 
has  prevailed,  notwithstanding  its  intrinsic  improbability. 

'  Amasis  began  to  reign  b.  c.  5r)9.  Solon  might  ^ail  from  Athens  to  Egypt, 
.hence  to  Cyprus  (Herod,  v.  113),  and  from  Cyprus  to  Lydia.  This  is  the  order  of 
his  travels  according  to  Laertius  (i.  49).  Herodotus,  too,  seems  to  place  the  visit 
to  Egypt  before  that  to  Lydia,  when  he  says,  ^Kbrifxriaas  6  26\<t>v  is  A^'vuttoi 
awiictro^  Ka\  8^  kuI  is  idpbis. 

■  Vide  infra,  vi.  126. 
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to  inquire  of  thee,  whom,  of  all  the  men  that  thou  hast  seen,  thou 
deemest  the  most  happy  ?"  This  he  asked  because  he  thought 
himself  the  happiest  of  mortals  :  but  Solon  answered  him  without 
flattery,  according  to  his  true  sentiments,  "  Tellus  of  Athens, 
sire."  Full  of  astonishment  at  what  he  heard,  Croesus  de- 
manded sharply,  "  And  wherefore  dost  thou  deem  Tellus  hap- 
piest ?"  To  which  the  other  replied,  "  First,  because  his  country 
was  flourishing  in  his  days,  and  he  himself  had  sons  both  beau- 
tifiil  and  good,  and  he  lived  to  see  children  born  to  each  of  them, 
and  these  children  all  grew  up  ;  and  further  because,  after  a  life 
spent  in  what  our  people  look  upon  as  comfort,  his  end  was  sur- 
passingly glorious.  In  a  battle  between  the  Athenians  and  their 
neighbours  near  Eleusis,  he  came  to  the  assistance  of  his  country- 
men, routed  the  foe,  and  died  upon  the  field  most  gallantly. 
The  Athenians  gave  him  a  public  funeral  on  the  spot  where  he 
fell,  and  paid  him  the  highest  honours." 

31.  Thus  did  Solon  admonish  Croesus  by  the   example   of 

Tellus,  enumerating  the  manifold  particulars  of  his  happiness. 

When  he  had  ended,  Croesus  inquired  a  second  time,  who  after 

Tellus  seemed  to  him  the  happiest,  expecting  that,  at  any  rate, 

he  would  be  given  the  second  place.    "  Cleobis  and  Bito,"  Solon 

answered ;  "  they  were  of  Argive  race  :  their  fortune  was  enough 

for  their  wants,  and  they  were  besides  endowed  with  so  much 

bodily  strength  that  they  had  both  gained  prizes  at  the  Games. 

Also  this  tale  is  told  of  them  : — There  was  a  great  festival  in 

bonour  of  the  goddess  Juno  at  Argos,  to  which  their  mother 

must  needs  be  taken  in  a  car.'     Now  the  oxen  did  not  come 

liome  from  the  field  in  time  :  so  the  youths,  fearful  of  being  too 

late,  put  the  yoke  on  their  own  necks,  and  themselves  drew  the 

car  in  which  their  mother  rode.    Five  and  forty  furlongs  did  they 

draw  her,  and  stopped  before  the  temple.     This  deed  of  theirs 

"was  witnessed  by  the  whole  assembly  of  worshippers,  and  then 

their  life  closed  in  the   best   possible   way.     Herein,  too,  God 

showed  forth  most  evidently,  how  much  better  a  thing  for  man 

deatji  is  than  life.    For  the  Argive  men  stood  thick  around  the 

ear  and  extolled  the  vast  strength  of  the  youths  ;  and  the  Argive 

women  extolled  the  mother  who  was  blessed  with  such  a  pair  of 


•  Cicero  (Tusc.  Disp.  i.  47)  and  others,  aa  Sorvius  (ad  Virg.  Georg.  iii.  532)  and 
the  author  of  the  Platonic  dialogue  entitled  Axiochus  (307.  C),  relate  that  the  ground 
of  the  necessity  was  the  circumstance  that  the  youths'  mother  was  priestess  of  Juuo 
at  the  time,  Servius  says  a  pestilence  had  destroyed  the  oxen,  which  contradicts 
Herodotus.  Otherwise  the  tale  is  told  with  fewer  varieties  than  most  ancient  stories. 
The  Argivcs  had  a  sculptured  representation  of  the  event  hi  their  temple  of  ApoUc 
Lydus  to  the  time  of  Pausaiiias.     (Pansan.  ii.  xx.  g  2.) 
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sons  ;  and  the  mother  herself,  overjoyed  at  the  deed  and  at  the 
praises  it  had  won,  standing  straight  before  the  image,  besought 
the  goddess  to  bestow  on  Cleobis  and  Bito,  the  sons  who  had  so 
mightily  honoured  her,  the  highest  blessing  to  which  mortals  can 
attain.  Her  prayer  ended,  they  oflered  sacrifice,  and  partook  of 
the  holy  banquet,  after  which  the  two  youths  fell  asleep  in  the 
temple.  They  never  woke  more,  but  so  passed  from  the  earth. 
The  Argivcs,  looking  on  them  as  among  the  best  of  men,  caused 
statues  of  them  to  be  made,  which  they  gave  to  the  shrine  at 
~      hi/' 

32.  When  Solon  had  thus  assigned  these  youths  the  second 
place,  Croesus  broke  in  angrily,  "  What,  stranger  of  Athens,  is 
my  happiness,  then,  so  utterly  set  at  nought  by  thee,  that  thou 
dost  not  even  put  me  on  a  level  with  private  men  ?" 

"  Oh  !  Croesus,"  replied  the  other,  "  thou  askedst  a  question 
concerning  the  condition  of  man,  of  one  who  knows  that  the 
power  above  us  is  full  of  jealousy,'**  and  fond  of  troubling  our  lot. 
A  long  life  gives  one  to  witness  much,  and  experience  much 
oneself,  that  one  would  not  choose.  Seventy  years  I  regard  aa 
the  limit  of  the  life  of  man.^  In  these  seventy  years  are  con- 
tained, without  reckoning  intercalary  months,  twenty-five  thou- 
sand and  two  hundred  days.  Add  an  intercalary  month  to  every 
other  year,  that  the  seasons  may  come  round  at  the  right  time, 
and  there  will  be,  besides  the  seventy  years,  thirty-five  such 
months,  making  an  addition  of  one  thousand  and  fifty  days. 
The  whole  number  of  the  days  contained  in  the  seventy  years 
will   thus   be   twenty-six   thousand   two    hundred    and   fifty,' 

•*  In  the  original,  <pdoy€phv  ihv  rh  ^e?ov.  Tho  ^dn'roy  of  Ood  ifi  a  leading 
feature  in  Ilerodotiw's  conception  of  the  Deity,  and  no  doubt  is  one  of  the  chief 
moral  coneluiiions  which  he  drew  from  his  own  survey  of  human  events,  and  Iq- 
tended  to  impress  on  us  by  his  history.  (Vide  infra,  iii.  40,  vii.  40,  and  especially 
vii.  10,  ^  5-«*».)  riutarch  long  ago  reprehended  this  view  (De  Ilerod.  Malignit.  Op. 
ii.  p.  857);  and  notwithstanding  the  ingenious  defence  of  Valckeuaer  (ad  Herod, 
iii.  40),  repeated  since  by  Dahlmann  (Life  of  Herodotus,  ch.  viii.  p.  131,  E.  T.)  and 
B&hr  (ad  Herod,  i.  ;i2),  it  cannot  be  justified.  Herodoius's  <p^ov€phs  dehs  is  not  sim- 
ply the  '' iJtus  ultor^^  of  religious  Romans,  much  less  the  ^^Jealous  (iod"  of  Scrip* 
tare,  to  which  Duhlmann  compares  the  exprefcision.  This  last  is  a  completely  distinct 
notion.  The  idea  of  an  avenging  (iod  is  inchukd  in  the  Herodotean  conception, 
but  it  is  far  from  being  the  wljole  of  it.  ProspcM-ity,  not  j)ride,  eminence,  not  arro* 
canee,  provokes  him.  He  does  not  like  any  one  lo  be  great  or  happy  but  him8<^lf 
(vii.  40,  end). 

What  is  UHJst  remarkable  is,  that  with  such  a  conception  of  the  Divine  Nature, 
Herodotus  could  maintain  such  a  j»lacid,  cheerlul,  cliildlike  temper.  Possibly  he 
was  serene  becau.*:e  lie  ielt  secure  in  his  mediocrity. 

*  "The  days  of  our  years  are  three.-^core  years  and  ten''  (Ps.  xc.  10). 

'  Xo  commentator  on  Herodotus  has  succeeded  in  explaining  the  curious  mistake 
whereby  the  solar  year  is  made  to  average  \\1h  days.  That  Herodotus  knew  the 
true  solar  year  was  not  375,  but  more  nearly  305  days,  is  clear  from  book  ii.  ch.  4. 
It  is  also  clear  that  he  must  be  right  as  to  the  fact  that  the  Greeks  were  in  the  habit 
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whereof  not  one  but  will  produce  events  unlike  the  rest.  Hence 
man  is, wholly  accident./  For  thyself,  oh!  Croesus,  I  see  that 
thou  art  wonderfully  rich,  and  art  the  lord  of  many  nations; 
but  with  respect  to  that  whereon  thou  questionest  me,  I  have  no 
answer  to  give,  until  I  hear  that  thou  hast  closed  thy  life  hap- 
pily. For  assuredly  he  who  possesses  great  store  of  riches  is  no 
nearer  happiness  than  he  who  has  what  suffices  for  his  daily 
needs,  unless  it  so  hap  that  luck  attend  upon  him,  and  so  he 
continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  his  good  things  to  the  end  of 
life.  For  many  of  the  wealthiest  men  have  been  unfavoured 
of  fortune,  and  many  whose  means  w^ere  moderate,  have  had 
excellent  luck.  Men  of  the  former  class  excel  those  of  the  latter 
but  in  two  respects  ;  these  last  excel  the  former  in  many.  The 
wealthy  man  is  better  able  to  content  his  desires,  and  to  bear  up 
against  a  sudden  buflfet  of  calamity.  The  other  has  less  ability 
to  withstand  these  evils  (from  which,  however,  his  good  luck 
keeps  him  clear),  but  he  enjoys  all  these  following  blessings  :  ho  ^^ 

is  whole  of  limb,  a  stranger  to  disease,  free  from  misfortune,        ^y? 
happy  in  his  children,  and  comely  to  look  upon.     If,  in  addition    i^ 
to  all  this,  he  end  his  life  well,  he  is  of  a  truth  the  man  of  whom      ^>/^-  ' 
thou  art  in  search,  the  man  who  may  rightly  be  termed  happy.  /^ 
Call  him,  however,  until  he  die,  not  happy  but  fortunate.  Scarcely, 
indeed,  can  any  man  unite  all  these  advantages :    as  there  is 
no  country  which  contains  within  it  all  that  it  needs,  but  each, 
while  it  possesses  some  things,  lacks  others,  and  the  best  country 
va  that  which  contains  the  most ;  so  no  single  human  being  is 
complete  in  every  respect — something  is  always  lacking.    He  who 
unites  the  greatest  number  of  advantages,  and  retaining  them  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  then  dies  peaceably,  that  man  alone,  sire, 
is,  in  my  judgment,  entitled  to  bear  the  name  of  '  happy/    But 
in  every  matter  it  behoves  us  to  mark  well  the  end  ;  for  often- 

of  intercalating  a  month  every  other  year.  This  point  is  contirmod  by  a  passage  in 
C^nsoriQus  (De  Die  Natal,  xviii.  p.  9i),  where  it  is  explained  that  the  Greek  years 
vrcre  alternately  of  12  and  13  months,  and  that  the  bieuuium  was  called  **aimuii 
fiiagnufl,"  or  rpifrripis. 

Two  inaccuracies  produce  the  error  in  Herodotus.     In  the  first  place  he  makes 
Solon  count  his  months  at  30  days  each,   whereas  it  is  notorious  that  the  Greek 
iijOQthfl,  after  the  system  of  intercalation  was  introduced,  were  alternately  of  29  and 
SO  days.     By  this  error  his  first  number  is  raised  from  24,780  to  25,200;  and  also 
biff  second  number  from  1033  to  1050.     Secondly,  he  omits  to  mention  that  from 
tiine  to  time  (every  4th  rpitrripU  probably)  the  intercalary  month  was  omitted  alto- 
gether.    (See  Dr.  Schmitz's  account  of  the  Greek  year,  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of 
-A-otiquities,  2d  edit.  p.  222 ;  where,  however,  by  an  accidental  slip  of  the  pen,  the 
iimMrgiofi  of  an  additional  month  every  fourth  year  (rpifTrypts?)  is  substituted  for  itfl 
ozDiKsion.)    These  two  corrections  would  reduce  the  number  of  days  to  the  propei 
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times  God  gives  men  a  gleam  of  happiness,  and  then  plunges 
them  into  ruin."' 

33.  Such  was  the  speech  which  Solon  addressed  to  Croesus, 
a  speech  which  brought  him  neither  largess  nor  honour.  The 
king  saw  him  depart  with  much  indifference,  since  he  thought 
that  a  man  must  be  an  arrant  fool  who  made  no  account  of 
present  good,  but  bade  men  always  wait  and  mark  the  end. 
y^  34.  After  Solon  had  gone  away  a  dreadful  vengeance,  sent  of 
fGody  came  upon  Croesus,  to  punish  him,  it  is  likely,  for  deeming 
/himself  the  happiest  of  men.  First  he  had  a  dream  in  the  night, 
which  foreshowed  him  truly  the  evils  that  were  about  to  befall 
him  in  the  person  of  his  son.  For  Croesus  had  two  sons,  one 
blasted  by  a  natural  defect,  being  deaf  and  dumb ;  the  other, 
distinguished  far  above  all  his  co-mates  in  every  pursuit.  The 
name  of  the  last  was  Atys.  It  was  this  son  concerning  whom 
he  dreamt  a  dream,  that  he  would  die  by  the  blow  of  an  iron 
weapon.  When  he  woke,  he  considered  earnestly  with  himself, 
and,  greatly  alarmed  at  the  dream,  instantly  made  his  son  take 
a  wife,  and  whereas  in  former  years  the  youth  had  been  wont  to 
command  the  Lydian  forces  in  the  field,  he  now  would  not  suffer 
him  to  accompany  them.  All  the  spears  and  javelins,  and 
weapons  used  in  the  wars,  he  removed  out  of  the  male  apart- 
ments, and  laid  them  in  heaps  in  the  chambers  of  the  women, 
fearing  lest  perhaps  one  of  the  weapons  that  hung  against  the 
wall  might  fall  and  strike  him. 

35.  Now  it  chanced  that  while  he  was  making  arrangements 
for  the  wedding,  there  came  to  Sardia  a  man  under  a  misfortune, 
who  had  upon  him  the  stain  of  blood.  He  was  by  race  a  Phry- 
gian, and  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  king.  Presenting 
himself  at  the  palace  of  Croesus,  he  prayed  to  be  admitted  to 
purification  according  to  the  customs  of  the  country.  Now  the 
Lydian  method  of  purifying  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  Greek. 
Croesus  granted  the  request,  and  went  through  all  the  customary 
rites,  after  which  he  asked  the  suppliant  of  his  birth  and  country, 
addressing  him  as  follows  : — **  Wlio  art  thou,  stranger,  and  from 

■  LarcluT  says,  "  Soplioclcs  a  paraplira^e  cotte  pcntence  dc  Solon  dans  son  (Fdipe 
Boi"  (vol.  i.  p.  282).  But  it  mi^dit  bo  arj^ued  with  (|uitc  tw  much  probability  chat 
Herodotus  has  here  borrowed  from  Sophocles,  since  llerodotus  seems  to  have  con- 
tinued to  make  additions  to  his  history  as  late  perhaps  as  ».  c.  425  (.»4ee  the  introduc- 
tory Essay,  p.  20),  and  Sophocles  exhibited  as  early  as  u.  c.  4C><.  As  the  exact  date 
of  the  publication  of  the  t>3dipus  Tyrannus  is  unknown,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether 
the  passage  in  llerodotus  was  part  of  the  original  history,  or  one  of  the  additions 


((Ed.  T.  1195,  and  1528-30),  Eurip.  Audromach.  100,  Tioas,  513,  &c  &c. 
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what  part  of  Phrygia  fleddest  thou  to  take  refuge  at  my  hearth  ? 
And  whom,  moreover,  what  man  or  what  woman,  hast  thou 
slain  ?"  "  Oh  !  king,"  replied  the  Phrygian,  "  I  am  the  son  of 
Gordias,  son  of  Midas.  I  am  named  Adrastus.*  The  man  I 
unintentionally  slew  was  my  own  brother.  For  this  my  father 
drove  me  from  the  land,  and  I  lost  all.  Then  fled  I  here  to 
thee.''  "  Thou  art  the  offspring,^'  Croesus  rejoined,  "  of  a  house 
friendly  to  mine,*  and  thou  art  come  to  friends.  Thou  shalt  want 
for  nothing  so  long  as  thou  abidest  in  my  dominions.  Bear  thy 
misfortune  as  easily  as  thou  mayest,  so  will  it  go  best  with  thee." 
Thenceforth  Adrastus  lived  in  the  palace  of  the  king. 

36.  It  chanced  that  at  this  very  same  time  there  was  in  the 
Mysian  Olympus  a  huge  monster  of  a  boar,  which  went  forth 
often  from  this  mountain-country,  and  wasted  the  corn-fields  of 
the  Mysians.     Many  a  time  had  the  Mysians  collected  to  hunt 
the  beast,  but  instead  of  doing  him  any  hurt,  they  came  oflf 
always  with  some  loss  to  themselves.     At  length  they  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Croesus,  who  delivered  their  message  to  him  in  these 
words  :  "  Oh  !  king,  a  mighty  monster  of  a  boar  has  appeared  in 
our  parts,  and  destroys  the  labour  of  our  hands.     We  do  our 
best  to  take  him,  but  in  vain.     Now  therefore  we  beseech  thee 
to  let  thy  son  accompany  us  back,  with  some  chosen  youths  and 
hounds,  that  we  may  rid  our  country  of  the  animal."     Such  was 
the  tenor  of  their  prayer. 

But  Croesus  bethought  him  of  his  dream,  and  answered,  "  Say 
no  more  of  my  son  going  with  you  ;  that  may  not  be  in  any  wise. 
He  is  but  just  joined  in  wedlock,  and  is  busy  enough  with  that. 
X  will  grant  you  a  picked  band  of  Lydians,  and  all  my  hunting 
«irray,  and  I  will  charge  those  whom  I  send  to  use  all  zeal  in 
aiding  you  to  rid  your  country  of  the  brute." 

*  This  narae,  and  likewise  the  name  of  Atys,  are  thought  to  be  significant. 
Adrastus  is  "the  doomed'* — "the  man  unable  to  escape."  Atys  is  "the  youth 
vmder  the  influence  of  At^" — "  the  man  judicially  blind."  (See  Mure's  Literature 
•of  Greece,  voL  iv.  p.  826.) 

HepbaBStion  gave  the  name  of  the  brother  as  Agathon,  and  said  that  he  and 
Adrastus  quarrelled  about  a  quail  (ap.  Phot,  fiibl.  cod.  lUO,  p.  472);  but  the  dis- 
^^OTeries  of  Hephaestion  in  such  matters  arc  a  severe  trial  to  the  modern  reader's 

•  Here  the  legend  has  forgotten  that  Phrygian  independence  was  at  an  end. 

'^e  might,  indeed,  get  over  the  difficulty  of  a  Phrygian  royal  house,  and  a  King 

<30rdia8  at  this  time,  by  supposing,  with  Larcher  (vol.  i.  p.  237),  that  Phrygia  had 

^come  tributary  while  retaining  her  kings ;  but  the  language  of  Croesus  is  not  suit- 

mble  to  such  a  supposition.    Equality  appears  in  the  phrase,  "  thou  art  the  ofTspring 

^f  a  house  friendly  to  mine,  and  thou  art  come  to  friends ; "  and  the  indepcndenctj 

^f  Phrygia  seems  clearly  implied  in  the  proviso,  "thou  shalt  want  for  nothing  so 

long  astbou  abidest  in  my  dominions"  (jityuy  4y  rjfitrfpov).     Piirygia  is  not  under 

Cnesns. 
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37.  With  this  reply  the  Mysians  were  content :  but  the 
king's  son,  hearing  what  the  prayer  of  the  Mysians  was,  came 
suddenly  in,  and  on  the  refusal  of  Croesus  to  let  him  go  with 
them,  thus  addressed  his  father  :  "  Formerly,  my  father,  it  was 
deemed  the  noblest  and  most  suitable  thing  for  me  to  frequent 
the  wars  and  hunting-parties,  and  win  myself  glory  in  them ; 
but  now  thou  keepest  me  away  from  both,  although  thou  hast 
never  beheld  in  me  either  cowardice  or  lack  of  spirit.  What 
face  meanwhile  must  I  wear  as  I  walk  to  the  forum  or  return 
from  it  ?  What  must  the  citizens,  what  must  my  young  bride 
think  of  me  ?  What  sort  of  man  will  she  suppose  her  husband 
to  be  ?  Either,  therefore,  let  me  go  to  the  chace  of  this  boar, 
or  give  me  a  reason  why  it  is  best  for  me  lo  do  according  to  thy 
wishes." 

38.  Then  Croesus  answered,  "  My  son,  it  is  not  because  I  have 
seen  in  thee  either  cowardice  or  aught  else  which  has  displeased 
me  that  I  keep  thee  back  ;  but  because  a  vision,  which  came  be- 
fore me  in  a  dream  as  I  slept,  warned  me  that  thou  wert  doomed 
to  die  young,  pierced  by  an  iron  weapon.  It  was  this  which  first 
led  me  to  hasten  on  thy  wedding,  and  now  it  hinders  me  from 
sending  thee  upon  this  enterprise.  Fain  would  I  keep  watch 
over  thee,  if  by  any  means  I  may  cheat  fate  of  thee  during  my 
own  lifetime.  For  thou  art  the  one  and  only  son  that  I  possess ; 
the  otlier,  whose  hearing  is  destroyed,  I  regard  as  if  he  were  not." 

39.  "  Ah  !  father,"  returned  the  youth,  "  I  blame  thee  not 
for  keeping  watch  over  me  after  a  dream  so  terrible  ;  but  if  thou 
mistakest,  if  thou  dost  not  apprehend  the  dream  aright,  'tis  no 
blame  for  me  to  show  thee  wherein  thou  errest.  Now  the 
dream,  thou  saidst  thyself,  foretold  that  I  should  die  stricken  by 
an  iron  weapon.  But  what  hands  has  a  boar  to  strike  with  ? 
What  iron  weapon  does  he  wield  ?  Yet  this  is  what  thou 
fearest  for  me.  Had  the  dream  said  that  I  should  die  pierced 
by  a  tusk,  then  thou  hadst  done  well  to  keep  me  away  ;  but  it 
said  a  weapon.  Now  here  we  do  not  combat  men,  but  a  wild 
animal.     I  pray  thee,  therefore,  let  me  go  with  them." 

40.  "  There  thou  hast  me,  my  son,"  said  Croesus,  "  thy  inter- 
pretation  is  better  than  mine.  I  yield  to  it,  and  change  my 
mind,  and  consent  to  let  thee  go." 

41.  Then  the  king  sent  for  Adrastus  the  Phrygian,  and  said 
to  him,  ''Adrastus,  when  thou  wert  smitten  with  the  rod  ot 
affliction — no  reproach,  my  friend — I  purified  thee,  and  have 
taken  tliee  to  live  witli  me  in  my  palace,  and  have  been  at 
every  charge.  Now,  therefore,  it  behoves  thee  to  requite  the 
good  offices  which  thou  hast  received  at  my  hands  by  consenting 
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>  go  with  my  son  on  this  hiin ting-party,  and  to  watch  over  him, 
■  perchance  you  should  be  attacked  upon  the  road  by  some  band 
f  daring  robbers.  Even  apart  from  this,  it  were  right  for  thee 
)  go  where  thou  mayest  make  thyself  famous  by  noble  deeds. 
'hey  are  the  heritage  of  thy  family,  and  thou  too  art  so  stalwart 
nd  strong.*' 

42.  Adrastus  answered,  "  Except  for  thy  request.  Oh  !  king, 
would  rather  have  kept  away  from  this  hunt,  for  methinks  it 

1  beseems  a  man  under  a  misfortune  such  as  mine  to  consort 
dth  his  happier  compeers,  and  besides,  I  have  no  heart  to  it. 
►n  many  grounds  I  had  stayed  behind,  but,  as  thou  urgest  it, 
nd  I  am  bound  to  pleasure  thee  (for  truly  it  does  behove  me 
3  requite  thy  good  offices),  I  am  content  to  do  as  thou  wishest. 
'or  thy  son,  whom  thou  givest  into  my  charge,  be  Bure  thou 
bait  receive  him  back  safe  and  sound,  so  far  as  depends  upon  a 
xiardian's  carefulness." 

43.  Thus  assured,  Croesus  let  them  depart,  accompanied  by 
band  of  picked  youths,  and  well  provided  with  dogs  of  chace. 

Vhen  they  reached  Olympus,  they  scattered  in  quest  of  the 
nimal ;  he  was.  soon  found,  and  the  hunters,  drawing  round  him 
a  a  circle,  hurled  their  weapons  at'  him.  Then  the  stranger, 
he  man  who  had  been  purified  of  blood,  whose  name  was  Adras- 
U8,  he  also  hurled  his  spear  at  the  boar,  but  missed  his  aim, 
•nd  struck  Atys.  Thus  was  the  son  of  Croesus  slain  by  the 
K)int  of  an  iron  weapon,  and  the  warning  of  the  vision  was  ful- 
illed.  Then  one  ran  to  Sardis  to  bear  the  tidings  to  the  king, 
Lud  he  came  and  informed  him  of  the  combat,  and  of  the  fate 
hat  had  befallen  his  son. 

44.  If  it  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  father  to  learn  that  his 
ihild  was  dead,  it  yet  more  strongly  aflfected  him  to  think  that 
he  very  man  whom  he  himself  once  purified  had  done  the  deed. 
!n  the  violence  of  his  grief  he  called  aloud  on  Jupiter  Catharsius,* 
o  be  a  witness  of  what  he  had  suffered  at  the  stranger's  hands. 
Vfterwards  he  invoked  the  same  god  as  Jupiter  Ephistius  and 
Setaereus — ^using  the  one  terra  because  he  had  unwittingly  har- 
wured  in  his  house  the  man  who  had  now  slain  his  son;  and  the 

•  Jupiter  was  Catharsiu9,  the  god  of  purifications,  not  (as  Biihr  says)  on  account 
>f  the  rericmWance  of  the  rites  of  purification  with  those  of  Jupiter  yi€i\ixioSy  but 
imply  in  the  same  way  that  he  was  Ephistius  and  Ileta'rciis,  god  of  hearths,  and  of 
companionship,  because  he  presided  over  all  occasions  of  obligation  between  man 
Old  man,  and  the  purified  person  contracted  an  obligation  towards  his  purifier. 
}ompare,  on  the  general  principle,  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Od.  xvi.  4*29,  '*  *l<rrfov  8i  dri 
idprvs  XrycTcu  roh  iKtrats  6  Zfvs  xad^  Kcdrois  iro/poty,  Tra  d>v  tv  e<5a>y  koi  ^iriTi /i^rwp 
rofiircicMT  ciitcZk,  tcrtpov  ro7s  afxaprdyouai  yiyyoiro.^^ — See  also  Note  A  at  the  end  of 
Book. 
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other,  because  the  stranger,  who  had  been  sent  as  his  child's 
guardian,  hod  turned  out  his  most  cruel  enemy. 

45.  Presently  the  Lydians  arrived,  bearing  the  body  of  the 
youth,  and  behind  them  followed  the  homicide.  He  took  his 
stand  in  front  of  the  corse,  and,  stretching  forth  his  hands  to 
Croesus,  delivered  himself  into  his  power  with  earnest  entreaties 
that  he  would  sacrifice  him  upon  the  body  of  his  son — "  his 
former  misfortune  was  burthen  enough  ;  now  that  he  had  added 
to  it  a  second,  and  had  brought  ruin  on  the  man  who  purified 
him,  he  could  not  bear  to  live.''  Then  Croesus,  when  he  heard 
these  words,  was  moved  with  pity  towards  Adrastus,  notwith- 
standing the  bitterness  of  his  own  calamity ;  and  so  he  an- 
swered, "  Enough,  my  friend ;  I  have  all  the  revenge  that  I 
require,  since  thou  givest  sentence  of  death  against  thyself.  But 
in  sooth  it  is  not  thou  who  hast  injured  me,  except  so  far  as 
thou  hast  unwittingly  dealt  the  blow.  Some  god  is  the  author 
of  my  misfortune,  and  I  was  forewarned  of  it  a  long  time  ago." 
Croesus  after  this  buried  the  body  of  his  son,  with  such  honours 
OS  befitted  the  occasion.  Adrastus,  son  of  Gordias,  son  of  Midas, 
the  destroyer  of  his  brother  in  time  past,  the  destroyer  now  of 
his  purifier,  regarding  himself  as  the  most  unfortunate  wretch 
whom  he  had  ever  known,  so  soon  as  all  was  quiet  about  the 
place,  slew  himself  upon  the  tomb.  Croesus,  bereft  of  his  son, 
gave  himself  up  to  mourning  for  two  full  years. 

46.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  grief  of  Croesus  was  inter- 
rupted by  intelligence  from  abroad.  He  learnt  that  Cyms,  the 
son  of  Cambyses,  had  destroyed  the  empire  of  Astyages,  the 

v-i  son  of  Cyaxares  ;  and  that  the_£i^£smns  were  becoming  daily 
'  more  powerful.  This  led  him  to  c^sider  with  himself  whether 
it  were  possible  to  check  the  growing  power  of  that  people  before 
it  came  to  a  head.  With  this  design  he  resolved  to  make  instant 
trial  of  the  several  oracles  in  Greece,  and  of  the  one  in  Libya.' 
So  he  sent  his  messengers  in  different  directions,  some  to  Delphi, 
some  to  AbcX*  in  Phocis,  and  some  to  Dodona ;  others  to  the  or- 
acle of  Aniphiaratis  ;  others  to  that  of  Trophonius ;  others, 
iigain,  to  Branchida)  in  Milcsia.®     These  were  the  Greek  oracles 

•  '*  71if  one  in  Libya"  (Afrii-a) — that  of  Aiimion,  because  Kgypt  was  regarded  by 
Herodotus  as  in  Asia,  not  in  Africa.  (Soe  below,  ii.  17.  05.  iv.  3y.  li»7.)  In  £gypt 
there  were  nuniorous  ouaclos  (ii.  8:3). 

•  The  oracle  at  Abie  sccnis  to  have  ranked  next  to  that  at  Delphi.  Compare 
Sophocl.  (Kd.  Tyr.  8\)7-8'.»9.  Ovk  In  rhv  A^iktov  tlfxi  yas  tir'  6u<f>a\hv  a«/S«r,  aifV  is 
Thr  *Afiai<Ti  va6v,  where  the  Scholiast  has  absurdly,  "A^ui,  tottos  Ai/fctav.  It  is  again 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  viii.  i:i4.  With  respect  to  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  *^lha 
most  ancient  of  all  iu<ireece,"  vide  infra,  ii.  5'J.  The  oracular  shrine  of  Trophonius 
was  at  Lebadeia,  in  Bo^otia  (infra,  viii.   134).     That  of  Aniphiaraiis  is  generally 
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which  he  consulted.     To  Libya  he  sent  another  embassy,  to  con- 
sult the  oracle  of  Ammon.     These  messengers  were  sent  to  test  - 
the  knowledge  of  the  oracles,  tliat,  if  they  were  found  really  to  ^  *"/ 
return  true  answers,  he  might  send  a  second  time,  and  inquire  if       ^.^r*^ 
he  ought  to  attack  the  Persians. 

47.  The  messengers  who  were  despatched  to  make  trial  of 
the  oracles  were  given  the  following  instructions  :  they  were  to 
keep  count  of  the  days  from  the  time  of  their  leaving  Sardis, 
and,  reckoning  from  that  date,  on  the  hundredth  day  they  were 
to  consult  the  oracles,  and  to  inquire  of  them  what  Croesus  the 
son  of  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  was  doing  at  that  moment.  The 
answers  given  them  were  to  be  taken  down  in  writing,  and 
brought  back  to  him.  None  of  the  replies  remain  on  record 
except  that  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  There,  the  moment  that  the 
Lydians  entered  the  sanctuary,^  and  before  they  put  their  ques- 
tions,* the  Pythoness  thus  answered  them  in  hexameter  verse  : — 

'*  r  can  count  the  sands,  and  I  can  measure  the  ocean ; 
I  have  ears  for  the  silent,  and  know  what  the  dumb  man  meaneth ; 
Lo !  on  my  sense  there  striketh  tlie  smell  of  a  shell-covered  tortoise, 
Boiliug  now  on  a  fire,  with  the  flesh  of  a  lamb,  in  a  catildron, — 
Brass  is  the  vessel  below,  and  brass  the  cover  above  it." 

48.  These  words  the  Lydians  wrote  down  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Pythoness  as  she  prophesied,  and  then  set  off  on  their  return 
to  Sardis.  When  all  the  messengers  had  come  back  with  the 
answers  which  they  had  received,  Croesus  undid  the  rolls,  and 
read  what  was  written  in  each.  Only  one  approved  itself  to  him, 
that  of  the  Delphic  oracle.     This  he  had  no  sooner  heard  tlian 

he  instantly  made  an  act  of  adoration,  and  accepted  it  as  true,     .;^^   , 
declaring  that  the  Delphic  was  the  only  really  oracular  shrine,  "  \  () 

thought  to  have  been  at  Thebes.  (Grote^s  History  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  258. 
B&hrs  Index,  vol.  iv.  p.  450.)  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  really  at,  or  rather 
near,  Orupus  (Paus.  i.  xxxiv.  g  2 ;  lAv.  xlv.  27.  I)ic«?arch.  Fr.  59  §  C).  The  passage 
of  Herodotus  which  has  been  supposed  to  fix  it  to  Thebes  (viii.  1.S4),  leaves  the  locality 
uncertain.  It  only  appears  that  Mys  visited  the  shrine  while  he  was  staying  at 
Thebes,  which  he  might  easily  do,  as  Orupus  was  but  about  20  miles  from  that 
dty. 

The  Orientals  do  not  appear  to  have  possessed  any  indigenous  oracles. 

•  ^t  rh  tiiyapov.  Larcher  and  Heloe  translate — "the  temple  of  Delphi" — "le 
temple  de  Dclphes" — ^incorrectly.  The  ^liyapov  was  the  inner  shrine,  the  sacred 
chamber  where  the  oracles  were  given — the  "  penetrale  templi "  as  Schweigheeuser 
renders  the  word  (cf.  infra,  ii.  141,  148,  !«!»,  &c.). 

*  Here  Schweighajuser  has  missed  the  sense  equally  withBeloe  and  Larcher.  AU 
render  iirtip^tov^  ^^had  asked,"  instead  of  "were  in  the  act  of  asking,"  or  "  were 
for  asking."  Herodotus  changes  from  the  aorist,  ctV^Adov,  to  the  imperfect 
iwfiff^tovj  to  mark  a  change  in  the  action.  Had  he  meant  that  they  "  had  asked" 
this  question,  he  would  have  said  iirtipwTnffay,  For  a  similar  use  of  the  imi)crfect, 
Tide  infra,  L  68. 
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the  only  one  that  had  discovered  in  what  way  he  was  in  fact  em- 
ployed. For  on  the  departure  of  his  messengers  he  had  set 
himself  to  think  what  was  most  impossible  for  any  one  to  con- 
ceive of  his  doing, '^  and  then,  waiting  till  the  day  agreed  on  came, 
he  acted  as  he  had  determined.  He  took  a  tortoise  and  a  lamb,' 
and  cutting  them  in  pieces  with  his  own  hands,  boiled  them 
both  together  in  a  brazen  cauldron,  covered  over  with  a  lid  which 
was  also  of  brass. 

49.  Such  then  was  the  answer  returned  to  Croesus  from 
Delphi.  What  the  answer  was  which  the  Lydians  who  went  to 
the  shrine  of  Amphiaratis  and  performed  the  customary  rites, 
obtained  of  the  oracle  there,  I  have  it  not  in  my  power  to  men- 
tion, for  there  is  no  record  of  it.  All  that  is  known  is,  that 
Croesus  believed  himself  to  have  found  there  also  an  oracle  which 
spoke  the  truth. 

50.  After  this  Croesus,  having  resolved  to  propitiate  the 
Delphic  god  with  a  magnificent  sacrifice,  offered  up  three  thou- 
sand of  every  kind  of  sacrificial  beast,*  and  besides  made  a  huge 
pile,  and  placed  upon  it  couches  coated  with  silver  and  with  gold, 

'  Whatever  explanation  is  to  be  given  of  this  remarkable  oracle,  that  of 
Larcher  eeenis  to  be  prechuled,  not  less  by  these  words  than  by  probability.  lie 
8up[)Oso8  that  Cni'sus  had  determined  what  he  would  do  before  he  sent  his  em- 
bus.sie3,  and  had  confided  his  Intention  to  one  of  the  ambassadors,  who  imparted  the 
secret  to  the  Delphian  priests.  If  we  allow  Crcesus  to  have  possessed  ordinary  com- 
mon sense,  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  should  have  been  guilty  of  a  folly  which  was 
r»o  likely  to  frustrate  his  whole  design.  The  utter  incredulity  of  Cicero  seems 
better  than  this — '*  Cur  autem  hoc  credam  unquam  editum  Cra'so?  aut  Uerodotum 
cur  reraciorem  ducam  Ennio?"     (De  I)iv.  ii.  toni.  vi.  p.  G65,  P>uesti.) 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  such  a  question  as  the  nature  of  the  ancient  oracles, 
which  has  had  volumes  written  upon  it,  within  the  limits  of  a  note.  I  will  only  ol> 
serve  that  in  forming  our  judgment  on  the  subject,  two  points  should  be  kept 
steadily  in  view:  I.  tlie  fact  that  the  Pythoness  (vaibiaicn  ny  Ix^t^^^  iryeD^o  Uv^w 
vosX  whom  8t.  Paul  met  with  on  his  fir.*t  entrance  into  European  Greece,  was 
reuNi/  posscusrd  by  an  evil  spirit,  which  St.  Paul  cast  out,  then?by  depriving  her 
nuisters  of  all  their  hopes  of  gain  (Acts  xvi.  1(5-19):  and  2.  the  phenomena  of 
Mesmerism.  In  one  or  other  of  these,  or  in  both  of  them  combined,  will  be  found 
the  sinjplest,  and  probably  the  truest  explanation,  of  all  that  is  really  marTellous  in 
he  responses  of  the  oracles. 

*  Mr.  Birch  thinks  that  Crcrsus  chose  tliese  two  because  they  were  the  sacred 
animals  of  Apollo  and  of  Amnion ;  the  two  chief  oracles  of  the  day  being  those  of 
Delphi  and  Amnion ;  tliinking  to  test  the  power  of  those  gods  by  killing  their  fa- 
vourite emblems,  and  by  the  oddity  of  the  selection. — [G.  W.] 

*  Thi'3  is  undoubtedly  the  meaning  of  KT'qv€a  ra  3i'o-t/ia  irdyra  rptax'i^Kt.  Cf. 
infra,  iv.  88.  Mav^ponKta  ibupijaaTO  iram  B(Ka.  ix.  7o.  Tlavaatflp  vdyra  Bina 
^^aipf^.  Altlionjili  Larcher  had  rightly  rendered  the  passage,  ''  Irois  mille  victimes 
de  toutes  les  espi's-es  d'uninjaux  qu'il  est  pennis  d'otlVir  aux  Dieux,**  Beloe  missed 
the  sense,  and  translateil  "three  thousand  chosen  victims."  The  chapter  is,  indeed, 
one  of  Hcloc's  worst,  lie  renders  wy  8i  iK  t^s  dvairjs  iytviroy  Karax^dfitvos  XP^^^'' 
&irA«T»»i'.  i]iJinr\ivdia  ^|  avrov  (^-fiKavvf,  "  an  at  the  conclvsion  of  the  above  ceretnofti/  a 
considerable  quantity  of  gold  /tad  run  togetJur^  he  formed  of  it  a  number  of  tiles;" 
and  iirX  yi^v  rh,  fxaKponpa  iroUccv  ^^airaAataro,  ^iri  5e  to  fipax^'Tfpa,  rpi-nd\aiaTa — *'//«* 
larger  of  these  were  six  palms  long,  the  smaller  three." 
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and  golden  goblets,  and  robes  and  vests  of  purple;  all  which  he 
burnt  in  the  hope  of  thereby  making  himself  more  secure  of  the 
favour  of  the  god.  Further  he  issued  his  orders  to  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  land  to  offer  a  sacrifice  according  to  their  means. 
When  the  sacrifice  was  ended,  the  king  melted  down  a  vast 
quantity  of  gold,  and  ran  it  into  ingots,  making  them  six  palms 
long,  three  palms  broad,  and  one  palm  in  thickness.  The  num- 
ber of  ingots  was  a  hundred  and  seventeen,  four  being  of  refined 
gold,  in  weight  two  talents  and  a  half ;'  the  others  of  pale  gold, 
and  in  weight  two  talents.  He  also  caused  a  statue  of  a  lion  to 
be  made  in  refined  gold,  the  weight  of  which,  was  ten  talents. 
At  the  time  when  the  temple  of  Delphi  was  burnt  to  the  ground,* 
this  lion  fell  from  its  place  upon  the  ingots;  it  now  stands  in 
the  Corinthian  treasury,  and  weighs  only  six  talents  and  a  half, 
having  lost  three  talents  and  a  half  by  the  fire. 

51.  On  the  completion  of  these  works  Cra3sus  sent  them 
away  to  Delphi,  and  with  them  two  bowls  of  an  enormous  size, 
one  of  gold,  the  other  of  silver,  which  used  to  stand,  the  latter 
upon  the  right,  the  former  upon  the  left,  as  one  entered  the  tem- 
ple. They  too  were  moved  after  the  fire  ;  and  now  the  golden 
one  is  in  the  Clazomenian  treasury,  and  weighs  eight  talents  and 
forty-two  minae;  the  silver  one  stands  in  the  comer  of  the  ante- 
chapel,  and  holds  six  hundred  amphorae.^*  This  is  known,  be- 
cause the  Delphians  fill  it  at  the  time' of  the  Theophania.^  It 
is  said  by  the  Delphians  to  be  a  work  of  Theodore  the  Samian,'* 
and  I  think  that  they  say  true,  for  assuredly  it  is  the  work  of 
no  common  artist.     Croesus  sent  also  four  silver  casks,  which  are 

•  The  reading  rplrov  rifitrdXaufrov  suggested  by  Matthiffi,  and  adopted  by  Sohweig- 
hsuser,  Gaiaford,  and  Bahr,  Recms  to  be  required  instead  of  the  rpia  r}fHTd\avTa  of 
the  MSS.,  not  only  because  Herodotus  must  have  known  pure  gold  to  be  heavier 
than  alloyed,  but  also  because  he  is  not  in  the  habit  of  reckoning  by  half  talents. 
He  wonld  not  be  more  likely  to  say  of  a  thing,  *'  it  weighed  three  half-talents," 
than  a  modem  to  say,  "it  weighed  three  half-pounds."  AVith  respect  to  the  weight 
of  these  ingots,  it  has  been  calculated  (Bahr  in  loo.)  from  their  size,  that  those  of 
pure  gold  weighed  325  lbs.  (French),  and  therefore  those  of  pale  or  alloyed  gold 
*260  lbs.  To  this  result  it  is  objected  that  it  produces  a  talent  not  elsewhere  heard 
of,  viz.  one  of  130  lbs.  (French).  Herodotus,  however,  would  be  a  better  judge  of 
the  size  of  the  ingots  than  of  their  weight.  He  probably  measured  them  with  his 
own  hand,  but  he  must  have  taken  the  word  of  the  Delphians  as  to  what  they  weighed. 
The  Delphians  are  not  unlikely  to  have  und«^*rstated  their  value. 

•  Vide  infra,  ii.  180,  v.  62.     It  was  burnt  accidentally — avrofidrm  Kar€Kiri. 
••  Above  5000  gallons  (cf.  iv.  81). 

'  There  is  no  need  of  the  correction  of  Valckenacr  (e»o^«vtoim  for  e(o(payioitrt\ 
since  both  in  Julius  Pollux  (i.  i.  34)  and  in  riiilostratus  (Vit.  ApoU.  Tyan.  iv.  31) 
there  is  mention  of  the  Theophania,  as  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Greeks.  No 
particulars  are  known  of  it. 

•  Vide  infra,  iii.  42.  Pausanias  ascribed  to  Theodore  of  Samos  the  invention  of 
casting  in  bronze,  and  spoke  of  him  also  as  an  architect  (iii.  xii.  §  8 ;  viii.  xiv.§  5  .  Pliny 
agreed  with  both  statements  (Nat.  Hist.  xxxv.  12),  and  described  also  certain  minute 

Vol.  I.— 10. 
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in  the  Corinthian  treasury,  and  two  lustral  vases,  a  golden  and  a 
silver  one.  On  the  former  is  inscribed  the  name  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, and  they  claim  it  as  a  gift  of  theirs,  but  wrongly, 
since  it  was  really  given  by  Croesus.  The  inscription  upon  it 
was  cut  by  a  Delphian,  who  wished  to  pleasure  the  Lacedaemo- 
Dians.  His  name  is  known  to  me,  but  I  forbear  to  mention  it. 
The  boy,  through  whose  hand  the  water  runs,  is  (I  confess)  a 
Lacedajmonian  gift,  but  they  did  not  give  either  of  the  lustral 
vases.  Besides  these  various  offerings,  Croesus  sent  to  Delphi 
many  others  of  less  account,  among  the  rest  a  number  of  round 
silver  basins.  Also  he  dedicated  a  female  figure  in  gold,  three 
cubits  high,  which  is  said  by  the  Delphians  to  be  the  statue  of 
his  baking- woman;  and  further,  he  presented  the  necklace  and 
the  girdles  of  his  wife. 

52.  These  were  the  offerings  sent  by  Croesus  to  Delphi,  To 
the  shrine  of  Amphiaratis,  with  whose  valour  and  misfortune  he 
was  acquainted,^  he  sent  a  shield  entirely  of  gold,  and  a  spear, 
also  of  solid  gold,  both  head  and  shaft.  They  were  still  existing 
in  my  day  at  Thebes,  laid  up  in  the  temple  of  Ismenian  Apollo. 
/      53.  The  messengers  who  had  the  charge  of  conveying  these 

(treasures  to  the  shrines,  received  instructions  to  ask  the  oracles 
whether  Croesus  should  go  to  war  with  the  Persians,  and  if  so, 
whether  he  should  strengthen  himself  by  the  forces  of  an  ally. 
Accordingly,  when  they  had  reached  their  destinations  and 
presented  the  gifts,  they  proceeded  to  consult  the  oracles  in  the 
following  terms: — "Crcesus,  king  of  Lydia  and  other  countries, 
believing  that  these  are  the  only  real  oracles  in  all  the  world,  has 
sent  you  such  presents  as  your  discoveries  deserved,  and  now 
inquires  of  you  whether  he  shall  go  to  war  with  the  Persians, 
and  if  so,  wliether  he  shall  strengthen  himself  by  the  forces  of  a 
^  confederate/'  Both  the  oracles  asreed  in  the  tenor  of  their 
V  reply,  which  was  in  each  case  a  prophecy  that  if  Croesus  attacked 

works  of  liis  making.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  were  two  Theodores,  both 
Samians  ;  the  first,  the  architect  and  inventor  of  casting  in  bronze,  who  flourished 
before  b.  c.  G60 :  the  second,  the  maker  of  this  bowl,  and  also  of  the  ring  of  Polyc- 
rates  (cf.  Bahr  ad  loc). 

•  For  the  story  of  Amphiaraiis,  cf.  Pausan.  i.  34,  ii.  13,  §  6.  ^schyl.  Sept, 
contr.  Th.  604  et  scqq.  Tlie  "  misfortune"  is  his  being  engulfed  near  Oropus,  or 
'^as  some  said)  at  Harma  in  Boeotia. 

The  fact  that  the  gifts  sent  to  Amphiaraiis  were  seen  by  Herodotus  at  TTtehes^ 
does  not  militate  against  the  position  maintained  in  a  former  note,  that  the  oracular 
shrine  of  Amphiaraiis  was  not  at  Thebes  but  at  Oropus.  The  Thebans,  ere  they  lost 
Oropus  to  Attica,  might  have  carried  away  the  most  valuable  of  its  Jtreasures  to 
their  own  city.  Indeed  this  passage  may  rather  be  adduced  as  proof  that  the  shriuc 
of  Amphiaraiis  was  not  at  Tliebes.  For,  had  it  been,  why  should  the  shield  and 
bpear  have  been  in  the  temple  of  Ismenian  Apollo,  and  not  at  the  shrine  itself? 


the  Persians,  he  would  destroy  a  mighty  empire,  and  a  recom-y   / 
mendation  to  him  to  look  and  see  who  were  the  most  powerful  J'Y^ 
of  the  Greeks,  and  to  make  alliance  with  them.  -/  ' 

54.  At  the  receipt  of  these  oracular  replies  Croesus  was  over- 
joyed, and  feeling  sure  now  that  he  would  destroy  the  empire  of 
the  Persians,  he  sent  once  more  to  Pytho,  and  presented  to  the 
Delphians,  the  number  of  whom  he  had  ascertained,  two  gold 
staters  apiece.®*  In  return  for  this  the  Delphians  granted  to 
Croesus  and  the  Lydians  the  privilege  of  precedency  in  consult- 
ing the  oracle,  exemption  from  all  charges,  the  most  honourable 
seat  at  the  festivals,  and  the  perpetual  right  of  becoming  at 
pleasure  citizens  of  their  town. 

55.  After  sending  these  presents  to  the  Delphians,  Croesus  a 
third  time  consulted  the  oracle,  for  having  once  proved  its  truth- 
fulness, he  wished  to  make  constant  use  of  it.  The  question 
whereto  he  now  desired  an  answer  was — "  Whether  his  kingdom 
would  be  of  long  duration  ?"  The  following  was  the  reply  of 
the  Pythoness : — 


**Wait  till  the  time  shall  come  when  a  mule  is  monarch  of  Media; 
Then,  thou  delicate  Lydian,  away  to  the  pebbles  of  Hermus ;  * 
Haste,  oh  I  haste  thee  away,  nor  blush  to  behave  like  a  coward.** 

56.  Of  all  the  answers  that  had  reached  him,  this  pleased 
him  far  the  best,  for  it  seemed  incredible  that  a  mule  should 
ever  come  to  be  king  of  the  Medes,  and  so  he  concluded  that  the 
sovereignty  would  never  depart  from  himself  or  his  seed  after 
him.  Afterwards  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  alliance  which 
he  had  been  recommended  to  contract,  and  sought  to  ascertain  by 
inquiry  which  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  Grecian  states.  His  A  ^' '  : 
inquiries  pointed  out  to  him  two  states  as  pre-eminent  above  th*-^' 
rest.  These  were  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Athenians,  the 
former  oi  Done,  tnelatter  of  ionic  blood.  And  Indeed  these 
two  n^tlOUU  hud  MIS.  iroin  very  early  times  the  most  distinguished 
place  in  Greece,  the  one  being  a  Pelasgic  the  oth^r  a  Hellenic 
people,  and  the  one  having  never  quitted  its  original  seats,  while 
the  other  had  been  excessively  migratory  ;  for  during  the  reign 
of  Deucalion,  PhthiStis  was  the  country  in  which  the  Hellenes 
dwelt,  but  under  Dorus,  the  son  of  Hollen,  they  moved  to  the 

^  For  the  value  of  the  stater  see  note  on  Book  vii.  oh.  28. 

'  The  Hermus  is  the  modem  Kodwt  or  Ohiediz  Chaiy  which  rises  in  the  Morad 
mouatains  and  runs  into  the  sea  near  Smyrna.  Sardis  was  till  recently  a  village 
known  as  Sort ;  but  M.  Texier  declares  that  there  is  now  no  place  of  the  name 
{Asie  Mineure,  vol.  iii.  p.  17).  It  was  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Hermus,  at  the 
point  where  the  Pactolus,  a  brook  descending  from  Tmulus,  joined  the  great 
stream. 
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tract  at  the  base  of  Ossa  and  Olympus,  which  is  called  Histiee- 
otis  ;  forced  to  retire  from  that  region  by  the  Cadmeians,'  they 
settled,  under  the  name  of  Macedni,  in  the  chain  of  Pindus. 
Hence  they  once  more  removed  and  came  to  Dryopis  ;  and  from 
Dryopis  having  entered  the  Peloponnese^  in  this  way,  thej 
became  known  as  Dorians. 

57.  What  the  language  of  the  Pelasgi  was  I  cannot  say  with 
any  certainty.  If,  however,  we  may  form  a  conjecture  from  the 
tongue  spoken  by  the  Pelasgi  of  the  present  day, — ^those,  for  in- 
stance, who  live  at  Creston  above  the  Tyrrhenians,*  who  formerly 
dwelt  in  the  district  named  Thessaliotis,  and  were  neighbours  of 
the  people  now  called  the  Dorians,— k)r  those  again  who  founded 
Placia  and  Scylac6  upon  the  Hellespont,  who  had  previously 
dwelt  for  some  time  with  the  Athenians,* — or  those,  in  short,  of 
any  other  of  the  cities  which  have  dropped  the  name  but  are 
in  fact  Pelasgian  ;  if,  I  say,  we  are  to  form  a  conjecture  from 
any  of  these,  we  must  pronounce  that  the  Pelasgi  spoke  a  bar- 

'  The  Cadmeians  were  tlic  Gneco-Phoenician  race  (their  name  merely  signifying 
"the  Eastcrus  "),  who  iu  the  ante-Trojan  times,  occupied  the  country  which  was 
afterwards  called  Bwotia.  Hence  the  Greek  tragedians,  in  plays  of  which  ancient 
Thebes  is  the  scene  (/Ksch.  ISept.  c.  Theb.  Sophocl.  (Ed,  li.  and  Antig.  Eurip. 
Phopniss.),  invariably  speak  of  the  Thebans  as  Ko5/i€ioi,  KoJwcioj  A««j.  The  Boeotians 
of  Arne  in  Thessaly  expelled  the  Cadmeians  from  the  region  historically  known  as 
Boeotia,  some  time  (60  years)  after  the  Trojan  war  (Thucyd.  i.  12).  The  Cadmeians 
fled  in  various  directions.  They  are  found  at  Athens  (infr.  v.  57),  at  Sparta  (inf. 
iv.  147),  and  in  Asia  Minor  (inf  i.  140).  Some  may  have  fled  to  Histiaeotis,  the 
north-western  portion  of  Thes«ily,  a  mountain  tract  watered  by  the  head-streams  of 
the  Peneus.  Such  regions  were  not  so  much  coveted  by  the  powerful  invaders  as 
the  more  fertile  plains. 

*  After  many  vain  attempts  to  force  an  entrance  by  wny  of  the  isthmus,  they 
crossed  the  strait  at  Khium,  in  conjunction  with  the  ^Etolians  (Paus.  v.  iii.  5,  and 
ApoUodorus,  ii.  viii.  §  3). 

*  Niebuhr  (Hist,  of  Rome,  i.  p.  34,  note  89)  would  read  Kp<JT«vo  for  KpTitrrAva 
here,  and  understand  Croton  or  Cortona  in  Ktruria.  Il  is  certain  that  Dionysius  so 
read  and  understood  (cf  Hionys.  Ant.  Rom.  i.  26,  p.  69,  Reiske).  And  the  best 
MSS.,  Niebuhr  observes,  are  defective  in  this  portion  of  Herodotus,  so  that  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  variety  of  reading  in  the  copies  is  of  the  less  importance.  Dahl- 
mann  (Life  of  Herod,  ch.  iv.  p.  43,  E.  T.)  and  Biihr  (in  loc.)  oppose  this  view,  and 
maintain  the  reading  Kprjarwya.  There  certainly  were  Crestonians,  and  they  dwell- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  Tyrrlienians  too,  in  the  tract  sometimes  called  Mygdonia  (vide 
Thucyd.  iv.  109).  But  these  Tyrrhenians  were  themselves  Pelasgi,  as  Thucydides 
declares  in  the  passage,  and  so  should  have  spoken  the  same  language  with  the 
Crestonians.  Niebuhr  denies  that  there  was  any  citt/  of  Creston  in  these  parts,  but 
in  this  he  contradicts  Stephen  (ad  voc.  Kp-fjaruy). 

An  insui)erable  objection  to  Niebuhr's  theory  is  the  assertion  of  Herodotus  that 
the  Pelasgic  people  of  whom  he  is  speaking  *'  formerly  dwelt  in  the  district  named 
Thessaliotis,  and  were  neiglibours  of  the  Dorians."  He  could  not  possibly  intend  to 
speak  so  positively  of  the  particular  part  of  Greece  in  which  the  Pelasgic  populatioa 
of  Etruria  lived  before  they  occupied  Italy,  an  event  probably  anterior  to  the  names 
Thessaliotis  and  Dorians. 

*  Vide  infra,  vi.  137.  Thucyd.  iv.  109.  Pausanias,  i.  28.  On  the  migrations 
of  the  Peksgi,  their  language,  and  ethnic  character,  so.e  the  Essay  appended  to 
book  vi. 
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barous  language.^  If  this  were  really  so,  and  the  entire  Pelasgic 
race  spoke  the  same  tongue,  the  Athenians,  who  were  certainly 
Pelasgi,  must  have  changed  their  language  at  the  same  time  that 
they  passed  into  the  Hellenic  hody  ;  for  it  is  a  certain  fact  that 
the  people  of  Creston  speak  a  language  unlike  any  of  their 
neighbours,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Placianians,  while  the 
language  spoken  by  these  two  people  is  the  same  ;  which  shows 
that  they  both  retain  the  idiom  which  they  brought  with  them 
into  the  countries  where  they  are  now  settled. 

58.  Tbft  yTpllpm'n  rn,(*^Jha8  ucver,  since  its  first  origin^  changed 
-itfl.  speegL  This  at  leastsecms  evident  to  me!  It  was  a  branch 
ofthePelasgic,  which  separated  from  the  main  body,'^  and  at 
first  was  scanty  in  numbers  and  of  little  power  ;  but  it  gradually 
spread  and  increased  to  a  multitude  of  nations,  chiefly  by  the 
voluntary  entrance  into  its  ranks  of  numerous  tribes  of  barba- 
rians.® The  Pelasgi,  on  the  other  hand,  were,  as  I  think,  a  bar- 
barian race  which  never  greatly  multiplied.  ^ 

59.  On  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  these  two  nations, \ 
Croesus  found  that  one,  the  Athenian,  was  in  a  state  of  grievous  \ 
oppression  and  distraction  under  Pisistratus,  the  son  of  Hippoc-f^ 
rates,  who   was  at  that  time  tyrant  of  Athens.     Hippocrates,   ** 
when  he  was  a  private  citizen,  is  said  to  have  gone  once  upon  a 
time  to  Olympia  to  see  the  games,  when  a  wonderful  prodigy 
happened  to  him.     As  he  was  employed  in  sacrificing,  the  caul- 
drons which  stood  near,  full  of  water  and  of  the  flesh  of  the 
victims,  began  to  boil  without  the  help  of  fire,  and  continued  till 
the  water  overflowed  the  pot.     Chilon  the  LacedeBmonian,  who 
happened  to  be  there  and  to  witness  the  prodigy,  advised  Hip- 

•  "  The  Pelasgians  were  a  different  nation  from  the  Hellenes :  their  language 
was  peculiar,  and  not  Greek:  this  assertion,  however,  must  not  be  stretched  to  im- 
ply a  difference  like  that  between  the  Greek  and  the  Illyrian  or  Thracian.  Nations 
whose  languages  were  more  nearly  akin  than  the  Latin  and  Greek,  would  still  speak 
so  as  not  to  be  mutually  understood ;  and  this  is  what  Herodotus  has  in  his  eye." 
(Xiebubr^s  Rom.  Hist.  voL  i.  p.  27.) 

"*  &xo<rx((r3iy  &ir6  rod  U«\a<ryiKov.  This  is  the  term  which  Herodotus  uses 
when  he  wishes  to  express  the  divergence  of  a  branch  stream  from  the  main  current 
ofarirer.  Vide  infra,  iv.  66.  *E$iofAos  Se  Vt^^ot  xoro/iibr  aT^<rx*<rTai  fih  airh 
Tot)  BopvcrdcVcof,  «c.  r.  A.  When  the  river  divides  into  two  or  more  equal  channels, 
the  Yerb  used  is  the  simple  <rx'^(€<rdai.  See  ii.  17.  trx^CtTot  rpKpaelas  diovs  [6 
NfiXot].  iv.  39.  <rxff€TOi  t4  <rr6nara  rov  "Icrpov.  The  assertion  of  Herodotus 
therefore  is,  that  the  Hellenes  branchtd  from  the  Pelasgi.  Neither  the  "  s6par6e 
desP^lasges"  of  Larcher,  nor  the  "discrctum  APelasgico  genero"  of  Schweighajuser 
sufficiently  express  this  meaning. 

*  Thucydides  explains  further,  that  the  various  tribes  of  Pelasgi  became  Hel« 
lenized  by  the  Toluntary  placing  of  themselves  under  Hellenic  guidance,  from  a 
conviction  of  the  benefit  that  would  thereby  accrue  to  them  (Thucyd.  i.  3.  4irayo» 
lifimv  cvUtqIs  ix*  wiptki^  is  rks  &AA.as  iroAcir,  ko^'  iKdarous  Ij^ri  rfi  6fMi\i<f  fioWot 
«aAc7(rJ^ai  'EAXi|yaf. 
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pocrates,  if  he  were  unmarried,  never  to  take  into  his  house  a 
wife  who  could  bear  him  a  child  ;  if  he  already  had  one,  to  send 
her  back  to  her  friends  ;  if  he  had  a  son,  to  disown  him.  Chilon's 
advice  did  not  at  all  please  Hippocrates,  who  disregarded  it,  and 
some  time  after  became  the  lather  of  Pisistratus.  This  Pisis- 
tratus,  at  a  time  when  there  was  civil  contention  in  Attica 
between  the  party  of  the  Sea-coast  headed  by  Megacles  the  son 
of  AlcmaBon,  and  that  of  the  Plain  headed  by  Lycurgus,  one  oi 
the  Aristolaids,  formed  the  project  of  making  himself  tyrant,  and 
with  this  view  created  a  third  party.'  Gathering  together  a  band 
of  partisans,  and  giving  himself  out  for  the  protector  of  the 
Highlanders,  he  contrived  the  following  stratagem.  He  wounded 
himself  and  his  mules,  and  then  drove  his  chariot  into  the  mar- 
ket-place, professing  to  have  just  escaped  an  attack  of  his 
enemies,  who  had  attempted  his  life  as  he  was  on  his  way  into 
the  country.  He  besought  the  people  to  assign  him  a  guard  to 
protect  his  person,  reminding  them  of  the  glory  which  he  had 
gained  when  he  led  the  attack  upon  the  Megarians,  and  took  the 
town  of  Nisaea,*  at  the  same  time  performing  many  other  ex- 

Eloits.  The  Athenians,  deceived  by  his  story,  appointed  him  a 
and  of  citizens  to  serve  as  a  guard,  who  were  to  carry  clubs  in- 
stead of  spears,  and  to  accompany  him  wherever  he  went.  Thus 
/strengthened,  Pisistratus  broke  into  revolt  and  seized  the  citadel 
^^n  this  way  he  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  Athens,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  without  disturbing  the  previously  existing  offices 
or  altering  any  of  the  laws.  He  administered  the  state  according 
to  the  established  usages,  and  his  arrangements  were  wise  and 
salutary. 

60.  However,  after  a  little  time,  the  partisans  of  Megacles 
and  those  of  Lycurgus  agreed  to  forget  their  differences,  and 
united  to  drive  him  out.     So  Pisistratus,  having  by  the  means 

■  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  local  factions  must  also  have  been  political 
parties.  Indeed  one  of  them,  that  of  the  Highlanders  {uirtpdKptot\  is  identified  by 
Herodotus  himself  with  the  demug  or  Democratical  party.  The  two  others  arc 
connected  by  Plutarch  (Solon,  c.  18),  and  on  grounds  of  probability,  with  the 
Oligarchical  and  the  Moderate  party.  (See  the  Essays  appended  to  Book  V. 
Easay  ii.) 

*  Plutarch  mentions  a  war  between  Athens  and  Megara,  under  the  conduct  of 
Bolon,  in  which  Pisistratus  was  said  to  have  dihtingnished  himself  (Solon,  c.  8),  as 
having  occurred  before  Solon's  legislation,  t.  e.  before  b.  c.  504.  Mr.  Grote  justly 
observes  that  distinction  gained  five  and  thirty  years  before  would  have  availed 
Pisistratus  but  little  in  the  party  conflicts  of  this  period.  The  objection  that  he 
could  not,  when  so  young,  be  said  with  any  propriety  to  have  captured  Nisffia  is 
oot  so  well  founded,  for  a  young  officer  may  lead  a  storming  party,  or  even  com- 
tnand  at  the  siege  of  a  town  not  the  chief  object  of  the  war,  and  in  either  case 

^ould  be  said  to  have  captured  the  place.     The  chief  scene  of  this  war  was  Salamla 

See  Mr.  Grote's  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  206,  note.) 
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escribed  first  made  himself  master  of  Athens,  lost  his  power 
gain  before  it  had  time  to  take  root.  No  sooner,  however,  was 
B  departed  than  the  factions  which  had  driven  him  out  qnarrelled  Nv 
aew,  and  at  last  Megacles,  wearied  with  the  struggle,  sent  a  l- 
erald  to  Pisistratus,  with  an  offer  to  re-establish  lum  on  the  \ 
irone  if  he  would  marry  his  daughter.  Pisistratus  consented,/^ 
ttd  on  these  terms  an  agreement  was  concluded  between  the 
uro,  after  which  they  proceeded  to  devise  the  mode  of  his  resto- 
ition.  And  here  the  device  on  which  they  hit  was  the  silliest  to 
B  found  in  all  history,  more  especially  considering  that  the 
rreeks  have  been  from  very  ancient  times  distinguished  from  the 
arbarians  by  superior  sagacity  and  freedom  from  foolish  simple- 
ess,  and  remembering  that  the  persons  on  whom  this  trick  was 
layed  were  not  only  Greeks  but  Athenians,  who  have  the  credit 
f  surpassing  all  other  Greeks  in  cleverness.  There  was  in  the 
SBanian  district  a  woman  named  Phya,*  whose  height  only  fell 
lort  of  four  cubits  by  three  fingers'  breadth,  and  who  was  alto- 
ether  comely  to  look  upon.  This  woman  they  clothed  in  com- 
lete  armour,  and,  instructing  her  as  to  the  carriage  which  she 
as  to  maintain  in  order  to  beseem  her  part,  they  placed  her  in 
chariot  and  drove  to  the  city.  Heralds  had  been  sent  forward 
0  precede  her,  and  to  make  proclamation  to  this  effect :  "  Citi- 
3ns  of  Athens,  receive  again  Pisistratus  with  friendly  minds. 
Qnerva,  who  of  all  men  honours  him  the  most,  herself  conducts 
im  back  to  her  own  citadel."  This  they  proclaimed  in  all  di- 
ictions,  and  immediately  the  rumour  spread  throughout  the 
3untry  districts  that  Minerva  was  bringing  back  her  favourite, 
'hey  of  the  city  also,  fully  persuaded  that  the  woman  was  the 
eritable  goddess,  prostrated  themselves  before  her,  and  received 
'isistratus  back.  ' — ^ 

61.  Pisistratus,  having  thus  recovered  the  sovereignty,  mar-  \ 
ed,  according  to  agreement,  the  daughter  of  Megacles.  Ab<^ 
owever,  he  had  already  a  family  of  grown  up  sons,  and  the 

•  It  ifl  related  that  this  Phya  was  the  daughter  of  a  certain  Socraten,  and  made 
lirelihood  by  selling  chaplets,  yet  that  she  was  afterwards  married  by  PisiBtratua 
•  his  son  Hipparchus,  which  seems  very  improbable.     (See  Clitodcm.  Fr.  24.) 

Mr.  Grote  has  some  just  remarks  upon  the  observations  with  which  Herodotus 
'Companies  the  story  of  Phya.  It  seems  clear  that  the  Greeks  of  the  age  of 
instratus  fully  believed  in  the  occapional  presence  upon  earth  of  the  gods.  Mr. 
rote  refers  to  the  well-known  appearance  of  the  god  Pan  to  Phidippides  a  little 
jfore  th^  battle  of  Marathon,  which  Herodotus  himself  states  to  have  been  receiv- 
I  as  true  by  the  Athenians  (vi.  105).  He  might  have  compared  also  the  story  of 
e  gigantic  phantom-warrior  at  Marathon  who  smote  Epizclus  with  blindness  as  he 
issed  by  him  to  strike  the  man  at  hia  side  (Herod,  vi.  117),  and  that  of  the  ap- 
arance'of  the  two  superhuman  hoplites  in  the  battle  with  the  Persians  at  Delphi, 
lom  the  Delphians  recognised  for  their  local  heroes,  Phylacus  and  Autonoua 
iiL  8S-9). 
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AlcmaecmidaB  were  supposed  to  be  under  a  curse/  he  determined 
that  there  should  be  no  issue  of  the  marriage.  His  wife  at  first 
kept  this  matter  to  herself,  but  after  a  time,  either  her  mother 
questioned  her,  or  it  may  be  that  she  told  it  of  her  own  accord. 
At  any  rate,  she  informed  her  mother,  and  so  it  reached  her 
father's  ears.  Megacles,  indignant  at  receiving  an  affront  from 
such  a  quarter,  in  his  anger  instantly  made  up  his  differences 
with  the  opposite  faction,  on  which  Pisistratus,  aware  of  what 
was  planning  against  him,  took  himself  out  of  the  country. 
Arrived  at  Eretria,  he  held  a  council  with  his  children  to  decide 
what  was  to  be  done.  The  opinion  of  Hippias  prevailed,  and  it 
was  agreed  to  aim  at  regaining  the  sovereignty.  The  first  step 
was  to  obtain  advances  of  money  from  such  states  as  were  under 
obligations  to  them.  By  these  means  they  collected  large  sums 
from  several  countries,  especially  from  the  Thebans,  who  gave 
them  far  more  than  any  of  the  rest.  To  be  brief,  time  passed, 
and  all  was  at  length  got  ready  for  their  return.  A  band  of 
Argive  mercenaries  arrived  from  the  Peloponnese,  and  a  certain 
Naxian  named  Lygdamis,  who  volunteered  his  ser\'ices,  was  par- 
ticularly zealous  in  the  cause,  supplying  both  men  and  money. 

62.  In  the  eleventh  year  of  their  exile  the  family  of  Pisistra- 
tus set  sail  from  Eretria  on  their  return  home.  They  made  the 
coast  of  Attica,  near  Marathon,  where  they  encamped,  and  were 
joined  by  their  partisans  from  the  capital  and  by  numbers  from 
the  country  districts,  who  loved  tyranny  bi'tter  than  freedom. 
At  Athens,  while  Pisistratus  was  obtaining  funds,  and  even  after 
he  landed  at  Marathon,  no  one  paid  any  attention  to  his  pro- 
ceedings. When,  however,  it  became  known  that  he  had  left 
Marathon,  and  was  marching  upon  the  citj",  preparations  were 
made  lor  resistance,  the  whole  force  of  the  state  was  le\4ed,  and 
led  against  the  returning  exiles.  Meantime  the  army  of  Pisistra- 
tus, which  had  broken  up  from  Marathon,  meeting  their  adversa- 
ries near  the  temple  of  the  Pallenian  Miner\^a,^  pitched  their 
camp  oi)posite  them.     Here  a  certain  soothsayer,  Amphilytus  by 

Tide  infra,  v.  7(>-l ;  Thucyd.  i.  126;  Pint.  Solon,  c.  1*2.  The  curse  rested 
on  them  upon  account  of  their  treatment  of  the  paitisiuis  of  Cylon.  The  urchon 
of  the  time,  Megacles,  not  only  broke  faith  with  them  after  he  liad,  by  a  pledge  to 
spare  their  lives,  induced  them  to  leave  the  sacred  precinct  of  Minerva  in  the  Acrop- 
olis, but  also  slew  a  number  at  the  altar  of  the  Kumenides. 

*  Pallene  was  a  village  of  Attica,  near  Gargettus,  which  is  the  modem  GaritS 
(Leake,  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  45).  It  was  famous  for  its  temple  of  Minerva,  which  waa 
of  such  magniticence  as  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  special  treatise  bv  Themison 
whose  book,  entitled  Palleuis,  is  mentioned  by  Athenieus  (vi.  t>,  p.  235).  The  ex- 
act site  of  the  ancient  village  seems  to  be  a  place  about  1^  miles  south-west  o1 
Sarito  where  there  are  extensive  remaiu«  (Leake,  ibid.). 
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name,  an  Acamanian,*  moved  by  a  divine  impulse,  came  into  the 
presence  of  Pisistratus,  and  approaching  him  uttered  this  proph- 
ecy in  the  hexameter  measure  : — 

"  Kow  has  the  cast  been  made,  the  net  is  out-spread  in  the  water, 
Through  the  moonshiny  night  the  tuunies  will  enter  the  meshes." 

63.  Such  was  the  prophecy  uttered  under  a  divine  inspiration. 
Pisistratus,  apprehending  its  meaning,  declared  that  he  accepted 
the  oracle,  and  instantly  led  on  his  army.  The  Athenians  from 
the  city  had  just  finished  their  midday  meal,  after  which  they 
liad  betaken  themselves,  some  to  dice,  others  to  sleep,  when 
Pisistratns  with  his  troops  fell  upon  them  and  put  them  to  the 
rout.  As  soon  as  the  flight  began,  Pisistratns  bethought  him- 
self of  a  most  wise  contrivance,  whereby  the  Athenians  might  be 
induced  to  disperse  and  not  unite  in  a  body  any  more.  He 
mounted  his  sons  on  horseback  and  sent  them  on  in  front  to  over- 
take the  fugitives,  and  exhort  them  to  be  of  good  cheer,  and  re- 
turn each  man  to  his  home.  The  Athenians  took  the  adviceJS 
«nd  Pisistratns  became  for  the  third  time  master  of  Athens.*  ^ 

64.  "tJpon  this  he  set  himself  to  root  his  power  more  firmly, 
"by  the  aid  of  a  numerous  body  of  mercenaries,  and  by  keeping 
^ip  a  full  exchequer,  partly  supplied  from  native  sources,  partly 
^rom  the  countries  about  the  river  Strymon/    He  also  demanded 

•  Valckenacr  proposed  to  read  b  ^Axapv^vs  (Ionic  form  of  'Axapytvs)^  the 
-AchamioH,  for  6  ^AKapv^v,  the  Acarnanian.  Larcher  argued  in  favour  of  this 
3«adu3g,  while  Gronovius  considered  that  6  'AKopxity  might  have  the  meaning  of  **  the 

^chamian."  So  too  Schweighseuser,  who  renders  *'Acarnan,  sive  potius  Achar- 
-api^wM."  The  vicinity  of  AcharnaB  to  Pall6n6  is  a  circunistanee  of  some  weight  on 
'^his  side  of  the  question.  And  it  is  certam  that  Plato  calls  Amphilytus  a  compatriot 
^Tbeag.  p.  124),  and  that  Clement  calls  him  an  Athenian  (Strom,  i.  i.  p.  898).  But 
^n  the  other  hand  Acarnania  was  famous  for  soothsayers,  Ci^pccially  at  this  period, 
^t  is  only  necessary  to  mention  Megistias,  the  Acarnanian  soothsayer,  at  Thermop- 
;^ls,  and  Hippomachus,  the  Leucadian  (Leucas  was  on  the  coast  of  Acarnania)  at 
^lataa.    (Vide  infra,  vii.  221,  and  ix.  38.) 

•  Mr.  Grote  is  of  opinion  that  *'the  proceedings*'  throughout  this  struggle  "have 
4ihogether  the  air  of  a  concerted  betrayal''  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  143).     Such, 
liowever,  is  clearly  not  the  opinion  of  Herodotus.     And  as  the  Alcmaeonidai  were 
undoubtedly  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  knew  that  they  had  nothing  to  hope,  but 
everything  to  fear,  from  the  success  of  Pisistratus,  it  seems  quite  inconceivable  that 
they  should  have  voluntarily  betrayed  the  state  into  his  hands.     It  is  prejudice 
^0  suppose  that  the  popular  party  alone  can  never  lose  ground  by  its  own  fault,  or 
without  a  betrayal.      The  fact  seems  to  have  been,  that  at  this  time,  before  the 
weight  of  a  tyranny  had  been  felt,  many,  as  Herodotus  says,  "loved  tyranny  better 
than  freedom,"  and  the  mass  were  indifferent.     Besides,  Pisistratus  was  considered 
as  in  a  great  measure  the  champion  of  democracy,  and  his  return  was  looked  on  by 
his  countrymen  with  much  the  same  feelings  as  those  wherewith  the  French  regard- 
ed that  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  in  1815. 

'  The  revenues  of  Pisistratus  were  derived  in  part  from  the  inconjc-tax  of  five 
pep  cent,  which  he  levied  from  his  subjects  (Thucyd.  vi.  54.  *A^r\vaiovs  flKovr^^ 
fpQffaofAtpot  T«y  'Ytyvofi4p«0v)f  in  part  probably  from  the   silver-mines  at  Laurium« 


>: 
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hostages  from  many  of  the  Athenians  who  had  remaiiied  at 
home,  and  not  left  Athens  at  his  approach  ;  and  these  he  sent 
to  Naxos,  which  he  had  conquered  by  force  of  arms,  and  given 
over  into  the  charge  of  Lygdamis.'  Farther,  he  purified  the 
island  of  Delos,  according  to  the  injunctions  of  an  oracle,  after 
the  following  fashion.  All  the  dead  bodies  which  had  been  in- 
terred within  sight  of  the  temple  he  dug  up,  and  removed  to 
another  part  of  the  isle.*  Thus  was  the  tyranny  of  Pisistratus 
established  at  Athens,  many  of  the  Athenians  having  fallen  ia 
the  battle,  and  many  others  having  fled  the  country  togethei 
with  the  son  of  AlcmaBon. 

65.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Athenians  when  Croesus 
made  inquiry  concerning  them.*  (Proceeding  to  seek  information 
concerning  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  learnt  that,  after  passing 
through  a  period  of  great  depression,  they  had  lately  been  vic- 
torious in  a  war  with  the  people  of  Tegea  ;  for,  during  the  joint 
reign  of  Leo  and  Agasicles,  kings  of  Sparta,  the  Lacedsemonians, 
successful  in  all  their  other  wars,  suffered  continual  defeats  at 
the  hands  of  the  Tegeans.  At  a  still  earlier  period  they  had 
been  the  very  worst  governed  people  in  Greece,  as  well  in  mat- 
ters of  internal  management  as  in  their  relations  towards  foreign- 
ers, from  whom  they  kept  entirely  aloof.      The  circumstances 

which  a  little  later  were  so  remarkably  productive  (Herod,  vii.  144).  It  is  not 
certaiD  that  the  mines  at  Thoricus  (Xenopli.  de  Vcctigal.  iv.  48)  were  worked  yet. 
lie  had  also  a  third  source  of  revenue,  of  which  Ilerodotus  here  epeaks,  consisting 
apparently  either  of  lands  or  mines  lying  near  the  Strymon,  and  belonging  to  him 
probably  in  his  private  capacity.  That  part  of  Thrace  was  famous  for  its  gold  ana 
silver  mines  (infr.  v.  17,  23,  vi.  46;  Thucyd.  iv.  105;  Strab.  vii.  p.  481).  Mr.  Grote 
curiously  mistakes  the  meaning  of  this  passage  (vol.  iv.  p.  145,  note  *).  *'  Herod- 
otus," he  says,  *'  tells  us  that  Pisistratus  brought  mercenary  soldiers  from  the 
Strymon,  but  that  he  levied  the  money  to  pay  them  in  Attica :  ip^i^wcrt  t^v  rvpar- 
yiHa  iwiKOupoiai  rt  iroAAouri,  icol  'Xfiflti-iroov  ffvv6hot<ri^  rS>v  fitv  a^rd^fr,  twv  tk  itirh 
Hrpv/xovos  trorafxov  avvi6yrtt)vJ'^    As  if  the  latter  clause  referred  to  the  4inKovpoi ! 

*  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  account  of  the  establishment  of  Lygdamia  id 
Naxos  with  the  statements  of  Aristotle  on  the  subject.  According  to  Aristotle,  the 
revolution  which  placed  him  upon  the  throne  was  of  home  growth,  and  scarcely  ad* 
mitted  of  the  interference  of  a  foreigner.  Tdestagoras,  a  man  beloved  by  the 
common  people,  had  been  grossly  injured  and  insulted  by  some  youths  belonging 
to  the  oligarchy  which  then  ruled  Naxos.  A  general  outbreak  was  the  consequence, 
and  the  common  people  under  Lygdaniis,  who  though  by  birth  an  aristocrat,  placed 
himself  at  their  head,  overcame  the  oligarchy,  and  made  Lygdamis  king.  (See  the 
Fragments  of  Aristotle  in  Miiller's  Frag.  Hist.  Cr.  vol.   ii.  p.  loS,  Fr.  168,  and  com- 

{)are  Arist.  Pol.  V.  v.  c;  1.)  It  is  of  course  quite  possible  that  Pisistratus  may  have 
ent  Lygdamis  some  aid  ;  but  if  we  accept  Aristotle's  account,  which  seems  too  cir- 
cumstantial to  bo  false,  we  must  consider  Ilerodotus  to  have  been  altogether  mis- 
taken in  his  view  of  the  matter. 

•  Compare  Thucyd.  iii.  104. 

'  The  embassy  of  Cnvsus  cannot  possibly  have  been  subsequent  to  the  dnal  es- 
tablishment of  Pisistratus  at  Athens,  which  was  in  n.  r.  o4-J  at  the  earliest.  (Se€ 
Clinton's  F.  H.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  2r»2-l.)  It  probably  occurred  during  his  first  term  of 
^wer. 
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which  led  to  their  being  well  governed  were  the  following : — 
LjcurgUB,  a  man  of  distinction  among  the  Spartans,  had  gone  to 
Delphi,  to  visit  the  oracle.  Scarcely  had  he  entered  into  the 
inner  &ne,  when  the  Pythoness  exclaimed  aloud, 

**  Oh !  thou  j^eat  Ljcurgus,  that  com^gt  to  my  beautiful  dwelling, 
Dear  to  Jove,  and  to  all  who  sit  in  the  halls  of  Olympus, 
Whether  to  hail  thee  a  god  I  know  not,  or  only  a  mortal, 
But  my  hope  is  strong  that  a  god  thou  wilt  prove,  Lycurgus/' 

I 

dome  report  besides,  that  the  Pythoness  delivered  to  him  the 
entire  system  of  laws  which  are  still  observed  by  the  Spartans. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  however,  themselves  assert  that  Lycurgus, 
when  he  was  guardian  of  his  nephew,  Labotas,'  king  of  Sparta, 
and  regent  in  his  room,  introduced  them  from  Crete  ;'  for  as 
soon  as  he  became  regent,  he  altered  the  whole  of  the  existing 
customs,  substituting  new  ones,  which  he  took  care  should 
be  observed  by  all.  After  this  he  arranged  whatever  apper- 
tained to  war,  establishing  the  Enomotiae,  Triacades,  and  Sys- 
sitia/  besides  which  he  instituted  the  senate,'  and  the  epho- 

'  Since  Labotas  was,  in  all  probability,  noways  related  to  Lycurgus,  being  of  the 
other  royal  house,  and  Lycurgus  is  said  by  Aristotle  (Polit.  ii.  vii.  g  2)  and  most 
ancient  writers  to  have  been  regent  for  Gharilaiis,  it  has  been  proposed  (Marsham, 
Can.  Chron.  p.  428),  to  read — AvKovpyoy  iimpoirt6(ravra  a8cA^t8«ou  tiky  Jmvtou,  /3a<ri- 
XtvovTos  8i  X^aprriTfwy  AtcafidTtat.  Larcher  approves  of  this  emendation,  and 
translates  accordingly.  Clinton  also  is  satisfied  with  it.  (F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  144,  note 
b.)  But  in  the  first  place  the  reading  in  Herodotus  is  at  least  as  old  as  Pausanias, 
who  says,  **  Herodotus  in  his  discourse  of  Cnpsus  asserts  that  Labotasin  his  boyhood 
bad  for  guardian  Lycurgus  the  lawgiver."  (Pans,  iii.  ii.  §  8.)  And  secondly,  the 
alteration  would  not  remove  the  difficulty.  For  Labotas  was  dead  seventy  years 
before  Gharilaiis  mounted  the  throne.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Herodotus  has 
aimplj  made  a  mistake. 

*  Aristotle  was  of  this  opinion  (Polit.  ii.  vii.  §  1).  ^cal  ykp  toiKt  koL  Ktytrcu 
ik  rkirXttara  fitfitfirjcbat  r^v  KpririK^p  iroXirtiay  ii  rcov  AaKcaywy.  .  .  .  Koi  ykp  rhv 
Ameovpyor,  Src  r^r  iirirpowtiay  riir  Xapi\dov  rov  fiaaiXfws  KaraXiirwy  &irc8^jui7<rc,  r((TC 
rhy  wXcMTTor  Hiarpl^cu  xp^^^ov  irtpl  r^y  Kfyfirriv. 

*  That  the  iyufjuniai  were  divisions  of  the  Spaitan  cohort  {\6xof)  is  proved  by 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  Thucydides  (v.  68)  and  Xenophon  (Hellen.  ti.  iv.  §  12). 
Tbucydides  says  the  Ai$xot  contained  four  pentecostyes  and  200  men,  the  pentecostys 
four  enomoties,  and  50  men.  Xenophon  gives  but  two  pentecostyes  to  the  X^x^'i  ^^^ 
two  enomoties  to  the  pentecostys.  It  is  probable  that  the  Spartans  had  changed 
the  organization  of  their  army  during  the  interval.  The  word  iv<D^lOT^a  implies  that 
its  members  were  bound  together  by  a  common  oath.  Cf.  Hesych.  in  voc.  iywfiorla 
—^d^tt  rit  9tk  a-<payi»y  4v<&noros. 

The  rpttinJUB^s  seem  to  have  been  also  divisions  of  the  army — ^but  divisions  con- 
fined to  the  camp,  not  existing  in  the  field.  The  army  was  divided  into  f/iesse*  of 
80  men  each.     (See  Larcher  in  loc.  vol.  i.  p.  288.) 

The  word  cvaffhia  would  seem  in  this  place  to  be  exegctical  of  rpiriKa^as.  It 
does  not  refer  to  the  ordinary  wtraina  at  Sparta,  but  to  the  common  meals  taken 
by  the  soldiers  in  the  camp,  {rk  is  rhy  ir6\tfjLoy  ixoyra  4ywfAorias  KolrpiriKdr 
9at  Ktd  trvinrirtcu) 

*  It  Sb  quite  inconceivable  that  Lycurgus  should  in  any  sense  have  instituted  the 
MDEte.     If  it  ever  comes  to  pass  in  a  monarchy  that  the  council  of  the  nobles 
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ralty.*  Such  was  the  way  in  which  the  LacedaBmonians  be* 
came  a  well-governed  people. 

66.  On  the  death  of  Lycurgua  they  built  him  a  temple,  and 
over  since  they  have  worshipped  him  with  the  utmost  reverence. 
Their  soil  being  good  and  the  population  numerous,  they  sprang 
up  rapidly  to  power,  and  liecame  a  flourishing  people.  In  con- 
sequence they  soon  ceased  to  be  satisfied  to  stay  quiet ;  and,  re- 
garding the  Arcadians  as  very  much  their  inferiors,  they  sent  to 
consult  the  oracle  about  conquering  the  whole  of  Arcadia.  The 
Pythoness  thus  answered  them  : — 

"  Cravest  thou  Arcady  ?    Bold  is  thy  craving.     I  shall  not  content  it. 
Many  the  men  that  in  Arcady  dwell,  whose  food  is  the  acorn — 
Thoy  will  never  allow  thee.     It  is  not  I  that  am  niggard. 
I  will  give  thee  to  dance  in  Tegea,  with  noisy  foot-fall^ 
And  with  the  measuring  line  mete  out  the  glorious  champaign.** 

When  the  Lacedaemonians  received  this  reply,  leaving  the  rest  of 
Arcadia  untouched,  they  marched  against  the  Tegeans,  carrying 
with  them  fetters,  so  confident  had  this  oracle  (which  was,  in 
truth,  but  of  base  metal)  made  them  that  they  would  enslave 
the  Tegeans.  The  battle,  however,  went  against  them,  and 
many  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  Then  these  persons,  wearing 
the  fetters  which  they  had  themselves  brought,  and  &stened  to- 
gether in  a  string,  measured  the  Tegean  plain  as  they  executed 
their  labours.  The  fetters  in  which  they  worked,  were  still,  in 
my  day,  preserved  at  Tegea  where  they  hung  round  the  walls  of 
the  temple  of  Miner\'a  Alea.^ 

67.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  early  contest  with  the 
Tegeans,  the  Lacedajmonians  met  with  nothing  but  defeats;  but 

ceases  to  be  a  power  in  the  state,  it  does  not  owe  its  re-establishment  to  royal,  or 
tjtm^i-royal  authority.  Nothing  less  than  a  revolution  can  recover  it.  Compare 
the  lu>tory  of  ]U)me  under  the  last  Tur<|uin.  Lycurgus  appears  to  have  mmdc 
soiirooly  any  changes  in  the  constitution.  What  he  did  was  to  alter  the  cuBtoms  and 
habits  of  the  people.  With  regard  to  the  senate,  its  institution  was  primitive,  and 
we  can  scarcely  imagine  that  it  had  ever  dropped  out  of  use.  As,  however,  the 
whole  S|\irtau  constitution  was  considered  to  be  the  work  of  Lycui^gus,  all  its  parts 
came  by  degn.»es  to  be  assigned  to  him. 

•  The  institution  of  the  Kphoralty  is  ascribed  to  Lycurgus  by  Xenophon  (De 
Rep.  Laoed.  viii.  X),  Satyrus  (ap.  Diog.  Ijiert.  i.  0^).  and  the  author  of  the  letters 
ascribed  to  Plato  (Ep.  viii.).  riutareh  (Lyeurg.  c.  7\  and  Aristotle  (Polit.  v.  9,  gl), 
assign  it  to  Theopouipus.  These  conflicting  statements  arc  best  reconciled  by  con- 
sidering that  the  ephors  existed  as  a  magistracy  at  least  from  the  time  of  Lycorgup, 
but  obtained  an  entirely  n«'w  position  in  the  n'igu  of  Theoporapus.  (Cf.  Thirlwmll^s 
Hist,  of  (irecce,  vol.  i.  p.  ;%o4,  and  s<^e  the  Kssays  appeialetl  to  Book  V.  Essay  L) 

'  Minerva  Alea  A\as  an  Arcadian  Goddess.  She  was  worshipped  at  Mantlnem, 
Manthyrea,  und  Alea,  as  well  as  at  Tegea.  Her  tenii»le  at  Tegea  was  pertkalarly 
magnificent.  See  the  des»nptiun  in  ^au^anias  (Vlll.  xlvii.  .^  1-2).  The  name  AUa 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  loeal  appellativt-,  like  Asstsia  (supra,  ch.  19),  Palttnis  (eh. 
^2),  ic.  but  rather  a  title,  signifying  *  protectress,'  — lit.  "she  who  givee 

! 
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in  the  time  of  Croesus,  under  the  kings  Anaxanclrides  and  Aristo, 
fortune  had  turned  in  their  favour,  in  the  manner  which  I  will 
now  relate.  Having  been  worsted  in  every  engagement  by  their 
enemy,  they  sent  to  Delphi,  and  inquired  of  the  oracle  what  god 
they  must  propitiate  to  prevail  in  the  war  against  the  Tegeans. 
The  answer  of  the  Pythoness  was,  that  before  they  could  pre- 
vail, they  must  remove  to  Sparta  the  bones  of  Orestes,  the  son 
of  Agamemnon.^*  UnaWe  to  discover  his  burial-place,  they  sent 
a  second  time,  and  asked  the  god  where  the  body  of  the  hero  had 
been  laid.     The  following  was  the  answer  they  received  : — 

**  LeTel  and  smooth  is  the  plain  where  Arcadian  Te^a  standcth ; 
There  two  winds  are  ever,  by  strong  ncees.sity,  blowing, 
Counter-stroke  answers  stroke,  and  evil  lies  upon  evil. 
There  all-teeming  Earth  doth  harbour  the  son  of  Atrides; 
Bring  thou  him  to  thy  city,  and  then  be  Tegea's  master." 

After  this  reply,  the  Lacedemonians  were  no  nearer  discovering 
the  burial-place  than  before,  though  they  continued  to  search  for 
it  diligently  ;  until  at  last  a  man  named  Lichas,  one  of  the 
Spartans  called  Agathoergi,  found  it.  The  Agathoergi  are  citi- 
zens who  have  just  served  their  time  among  the  knights.  The 
five  eldest  of  the  knights  go  out  every  year,  and  are  bound  during 
the  year  after  their  discharge,  to  go  w^herever  the  State  sends 
them,  and  actively  employ  themselves  in  its  ser\'ice.^ 

68.  Lichas  was  one  of  this  body  when,  partly  by  good  luck, 
partly  by  his  own  wisdom,  he  discovered  the  burial-place.  In- 
tercourse between  the  two  States  existing  just  at  this  time,  he 
went  to  Tegea,  and,  happening  to  enter  into  the  workshop  of  a 
smith,  he  saw  him  forging  some  iron.  As  he  stood  marvelling 
at  what  he  beheld,^  he  was  observed  by  the  smith  who,  leaving 
oflf  his  work,  went  up  to  him  and  said, 

''•  Compare  the  removal  of  the  bones  of  Tisanienus  to  Sparta  (Pausan.  vii.  i. 

•  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  paj»8ape  with  the  statement  of  Xcnophon  con- 
cerning the  mode  of  election  of  the  knights  (Do  Kep.  Laced,  iv.  3).  Xenophon 
sayA  the  ephors  choose  three  i-r-raypfrat^  who  each  selected  a  hundred  youths,  which 
seems  at  first  sight  to  imply  that  the  whole  body  of  the  knights  was  renewed  an- 
naally.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  no  more  than  tive  retired  each  year.  Such 
an  arrangement  would  have  soon  made  the  knights  a  body  of  old  men.  Possibly 
the  Ephors  of  each  year  appointed  Hippagrctoi  who  drew  out  the  list  of  knights 
afresh,  haying  power  to  scratch  oft*  the  roll  such  as  they  thought  unworthy,  and  to 
place  others  upon  it,  the  five  senior  members  only  being  incapable  of  re-appointment. 
The  greater  number  of  the  knights  would  usually  be  re-appointed,  but  besides  the  five 
eldest  who  necessarily  retired,  the  Hippagrctse  would  omit  any  whom  they  thought 
unfit  for  the  service.  All  accounts  agree  in  representing  the  knights  as  the  picked 
youth  of  Sparta.  (Xenoph.  1.  s.  c.  Plutarch.  Lye.  c.  25.  Eustath.  ad  II.  0.  28.) 
The  substitution  of  older  men  by  Leonidas  before  Thermopylae  (iw/ra,  vii.  205,  and 
vote  ad  loe.)  was  exceptional. 

Herodotus  means  to  represent  that  the  forging  of  iron  was  &  novelty  at  the 
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"  Certainly,  then,  you  Spartan  stranger,  you  would  have  been 
wonderfully  surprised  if  you  had  seen  what  I  have,  since  you 
make  a  marvel  even  of  the  working  in  iron.  I  wanted  to  make 
myself  a  well  in  this  room,  and  began  to  dig  it,  when  what  think 
you  ?  I  came  upon  a  coffin  seven  cubits  long.  I  had  never 
believed  that  men  were  taller  in  the  olden  times  than  they  are 
now,  so  I  opened  the  coffin.  The  body  inside  was  of  the  same 
length  ;  I  measured  it,  and  filled  up  the  hole  again." 

Such  was  the  man's  account  of  what  he  had  seen.  The 
other,  on  turning  the  matter  over  in  his  mind,  conjectured  that 
this  was  the  body  of  Orestes,  of  which  the  oracle  had  spoken. 
He  guessed  so,  because  he  observed  that  the  smithy  had  two 
bellows,  which  he  understood  to  be  the  two  winds,  and  the  ham- 
mer and  anvil  would  do  for  the  stroke  and  the  counter-stroke, 
and  the  iron  that  was  being  wrought  for  the  evil  lying  upon  evil. 
This  he  imagined  might  be  so  because  iron  had  been  discovered 
to  the  hurt  of  man.  Full  of  these  conjectures,  he  sped  back  to 
Sparta  and  laid  the  whole  matter  before  his  countrymen.  Soon 
after,  by  a  concerted  plan,  they  brought  a  charge  against  him, 
and  began  a  prosecution.  Lichas  betook  himself  to  Tegea,  and 
on  his  arrival  acquainted  the  smith  with  his  misfortune,  and 
proposed  to  rent  his  room  of  him.  The  smith  refused  for  some 
time  ;  but  at  last  Lichas  persuaded  him,  and  took  up  his  abode 
in  it.  Then  he  opened  the  grave,  and  collecting  the  bones, 
returned  with  them  to  Sparta.  From  henceforth,  whenever  the 
Spartans  and  the  Tegeans  made  trial  of  each  other's  skill  in 
arms,  the  Spartans  always  had  greatly  the  advantage  ;  and  by 
the  time  to  which  we  are  come  now  they  were  masters  of  most 
of  the  Peloponnese. 
/  69.  Croesus,  informed  of  all  these  circumstances,  sent  mes- 
\jf  I  sengers  to  Sparta,  with  gifts  in  their  hands,  who  were  to  ask  the 
^A^partans  to  enter  into  alliance  with  him.  They  received  strict 
injunctions  as  to  what  they  should  say,  and  on  their  arrival  at 
Sparta  spake  as  follows  : — 

"  Croesus,  king  of  the  Lydians  and  of  other  nations,  has  sent 
us  to  speak  thus  to  you  ?    *  Oh  !  Lacedaemonians,  the  god  has 

« 

time.   Brass  was  known  to  the  Greeks  before  iron,  as  the  Homeric  poems  sufficiently 
indicate.     CK  also  Hesiod.  Op.  et  Dies  160-1. 

*N>i%  8*  ^v  xe^AKfa  \k\v  niixta^  xaXK^oi  94  re  o7«coi, 
■^aXK'2  5*  upya^ovro*  fi4\asB'oifK(<rKtaili7jpo%. 

and  Lucrcti\i<), 

"  Prior  oerU  qulm  ferri  cognltus  uaus^  (r.  1292). 

Hence  smithies  were  termed  x*^f  <*«»  X"^'^'^*"*  ^^  ^°  ^^^s  instance, — and  smithf 
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bidden  me  to  make  the  Greek  my  friend  ;  I  therefore  apply  to   - 
you,  in  conformity  with  the  oracle,  knowing  that  you  hold  the 
first  rank  in  Greece,  and  desire  to  become  your  friend  and  ally  in 
all  true  faith  and  honesty.' " 

Such  was  the  message  which  Crcesus  sent  by  his  heralds. 
The  LacedaBmoniaaa»  who  were  aware  beforehand  of  the  reply 
given  hlffl  by  £lfe  oracle,  were  full  of  joy  at  the  coming  of  the 
messengers,  and  at  once  took  the  oa^^is  of  friendship  and  alliance  ?^ 
this  they  did  themore  readily  as  they  had  previously  conFfaicted 
certain  obligations  towards  him.  They  had  sent  to  Sardis  on 
one  occasion  to  purchase  some  gold,  intending  to  use  it  on  a 
statue  of  Apollo — the  statue,  namely,  which  remains  to  this  day 
at  Thomax  in  Laconia,*  when  Croesus,  hearing  of  the  matter, 
gave  them  as  a  gift  the  gold  which  they  wanted. 

70.  This  was  one  reason  why  the  Lacedaemonians,  were  so 
willing  to  make  the  alliance  :  another  was,  because  Croesus  had 
chosen  them  for  his  friends  in  preference  to  all  the  other  Greeks. 
They  therefore  held  themselves  in  readiness  to  come  at  his  sum- 
mons, and  not  content  with  so  doing,  they  further  had  a  huge 
vase  made  in  bronze,  covered  with  figures  of  animals  all  round 
the  outside  of  the  rim,  and  large  enough  to  contain  three  hun- 
dred amphorae,  which  they  sent  to  Croesus  as  a  return  for  his 
presents  to  them.  The  vase,  however,  never  reached  Sardis. 
Its  miscarriage  is  accounted  for  in  two  quite  different  ways. 
The  Lacedaemonian  story  is,  that  when  it  reached  Saraos,  on  its 
way  towards  Sardis,  the  Samians  having  knowledge  of  it,  put  to 
sea  in  their  ships  of  war  and  made  it  their  prize.  But  the 
Samians  declare,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  who  had  the  vase  in 
charge,  happening  to  arrive  too  late,  and  learning  that  Sardis 
had  fallen  and  that  Croesus  was  a  prisoner,  sold  it  in  their  island, 
and  the  purchasers  (who  were,  they  say,  private  persons)  made 
an  offering  of  it  at  the  shrine  of  Juno:*  the  sellers  were  very 
likely  on  their  return  to  Sparta  to  have  said  that  they  had  been 
robbed  of  it  by  the  Samians.  Such,  then,  was  the  fate  of  the 
\ase. 

'  Pausanias  declares  that  the  gold  obtaiued  of  Croesus  by  the  Lacedsemooians 
was  used  in  fact  upon  a  statue  oi  Apollo  at  AmyclaB  (III.  x.  §  10).  Larcher,  and 
Siebelis  (ad  Pausan.  I.  s.  c.)  remark  that  this  does  not  in  reality  contradict  Herod* 
otus,  since  he  only  states  the  intention  of  the  Spartans,  which  Pausanias  recognises, 
while  the  latter  gives  in  addition  their  act» 

This  is  no  doubt  true.  But  the  same  explanation  cannot  be  given  of  the  passage 
of  Theopompns  (Fr.  219.),  which  distinctly  asserts  that  the  original  object  of  the 
Lacedsmonians  was  to  buy  gold  for  the  AmyclsBan  statue.  One  interesting  fact  is 
learnt  from  this  writer,  viz.  that  the  gold  was  used  to  cover  the  face  of  the  statue, 
which  was  of  colossal  size,  45  feet  high,  according  to  Pausanias  (iii.  xix.  §  2). 

•  Vide  infra,  ii.  182, 
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/  71.  Meanwhile  Croesus,  taking  the  oracle  in  a  wrong  sense, 
Med  his  forces  into  Cappadocia,  fully  expecting  to  defeat  Cyrus 
^  and  destroy  the  empire  of  the  Persians.  While  he  was  still  en- 
gaged in .  making  preparations  for  his  attack,  a  Lydion  named 
Sandanis,  who  had  always  been  looked  upon  as  a  wise  man,  but 
who  after  this  obtained  a  very  great  name  indeed  among  his 
countrymen,  came  forward  and  counselled  the  king  in  these 
words: 

"  Thou  art  about,  oh !  king,  to  make  war  against  men  who 
wear  leathern  trousers,  and  have  all  their  other  garments  of 
leather  ;'*  who  feed  not  on  what  they  like,  but  on  what  they  can 
get  from  a  soil  that  is  sterile  and  unkindly  ;  who  do  not  indulge 
in  wine,  but  drink  water ;  who  possess  no  figs  nor  anything 
else  that  is  good  to  eat.  If,  then,  thou  conquerest  them,  what 
canst  thou  get  from  them,  seeing  that  they  have  nothing  at  all  ? 
But  if  they  conquer  thee,  consider  how  much  that  is  precious 
thou  wilt  lose  :  if  they  once  get  a  taste  of  our  pleasant  things, 
they  will  keep  such  hold  of  them  that  we  shall  never  be  able'  to^ 
make  them  loose  their  grasp.  For  my  part,  I  am  thankful  to 
the  gods,  that  they  have  nut  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  the  Per- 
sians to  invade  Lydia." 

Croesus  was  not  persuaded  by  this  speech,  though  it  was  true 
/Enough  ;  for  before  the  conquest  of  Lydia,  the  Persians  possessed 
Ljione  of  the  luxuries  or  delights  of  life. 

72.  The  Cappadocians  are  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name 
of  Syrians.^  Before  the  rise  of  the  Persian  power,  they  had 
been  subject  to  the  Medes  ;  but  at  the  present  time  they  were 
within  the  empire  of  Cyrus,  for  the  boundary  between  the  Me- 

**  For  a  description  of  the  Persian  drcas,  see  note  on  ch.  1.35. 

'  Vide  infra,  vii.  72.  The  Cappadocians  of  Herodotus  inliabit  the  couDtrj 
bounded  by  the  Euxine  on  the  north,  the  Halys  on  the  west,  the  Armenians  ap- 
purcntly  on  tlie  cast  (from  whom  the  .Cappadocians  are  clearly  distinguished,  vii. 
72-y),  and  the  Matieni  on  the  south. 

It  has  been  usual  to  consider  the  fact  that  the  Cappadocians  were  always  called 
Syrians  by  the  Greeks  (supra,  ch.  6,  infra,  vii.  72;  Strab.  xii.  p.  788;  Dionys.  Perieg. 
ver.  772;  Scylax.  p.  8(> ;  Ptol.  v.  6 ;  Apollon.  Khod.  ii.  946;  Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Per.) 
as  almost  indisputable  evidence  of  their  being  a  Semitic  race.  (Prichard's  Re- 
searches into  the  Phys.  liist.  of  Mankind,  vol.  iii.  p.  561 ;  Buuscn*s  Philosophy  of 
I'niv.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  10.)  Hut  there  are  strong  grounds  for  questioning  this  con- 
clusion. See  the  Critical  E^jsays,  Essay  xi.,  On  the  Ethnic  Affinities  of  the  Nations 
of  Western  Asia. 

In  the  Persii:i  inscriptions  Cappadocia  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Katapa- 
tuka,  and  appeanMl  to  be  assigned  wider  limits  than  those  given  in  Herodotus.  (See 
Col.  Rawlinson's  jNfi-nioir  on  theUehistun  Inscription.  Vol.  11.  p.  '.♦5.)  No  countries 
are  namod  between  Armenia  and  Ionia  but  Cappadocia  and  Sapanla,  which  together 
fill  up  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  except  the  western  coast.  See  the  three  enumera- 
tions of  the  Pei-sian  provinces  in  the  in.scriptions  of  Darius  (pages  197,  280,  and  29+ 
of  the  first  volume  of  Col.  Rawlinson's  Memoir),  and  compare  the  notes  on  the 
Babylonian  text  (vol.  iii.  p.  xix.) 
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dian  and  the  Lydian  empires  was  the  river  Halys.  This  stream. 
which  rises  in  the  mountain  country  of  Armenia,  runs  first 
through  Cilicia  ;  afterwards  it  flows  for  a  while  with  the  Matieni 
on  the  right,  and  the  Phrygians  on  the  left :  then,  when  they  are 
passed,  it  proceeds  with  a  northern  course,  separating  the  Cap- 
padocian  Syrians  from  the  Paphlagonians,  who  occupy  the  leit 
bank,  thus  forming  the  boundary  of  almost  the  whole  of  Lower 
Asia,  from  the  sea  opposite  Cyprus  to  the  Euxine.  Just  there  is 
the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  a  journey  of  five  days  across  for  an 
active  walker.* 

73.  There  were   two  motives  which  led  Croesus   to  attackV 
Cappadocia  :  firstly,  he  coveted  the  land,  which  he  wished  to  add  \/ 
to  his  own  dominions  ;  but  the  chief  reason  was,  that  he  wanted  / 
to  revenge  on  Cyrus  the  wrongs  of  Astyages,  and  was  made^ 
confident  by  the  oracle  of  being  able  so  to  do  :  for  the  Astyages, 
«on  of  Cyaxares  and  king  of  the  Medes,  who  had  been  dethroned 
l)y  Cyrus,  son  of  Cambyses,  was  Croesus'  brother  by  marriage. 

*  Herodotus  tells  us  in  one  place  (i v.  loi),  that  be  reckons  the  day's  journey 
mt  200  stadia,  that  is  at  about  23  of  our  miles.  If  we  regard  this  &»  the  nieahure 
^tended  here,  we  must  consider  that  Herodotus  imaf^ined  the  isthmus  of  Natolia 
"to  be  but  115  miles  across,  165  miles  short  of  the  truth.  It  must  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  the  ordinary  day^s  journey  cannot  be  intended  by  the  6lbs  €vC(&vtp  ay^pi. 
The  iof^p  9li(i»¥ot  is  not  the  mere  common  traveller.  lie  is  the  ligliily-cquipped 
'pedestrian,  and  his  day^s  journey  must  be  estimated  at  something  cou^iderably 
-above  200  stades.  Major  Rennell,  in  his  comments  on  ihe  passage  fCeogr.  of  Herod. 
y,  190),  made  an  allowance  on  this  account,  and  reckoned  the  day  s  journey  of  the 
"active  walker"  at  about  80  miles.  Even  thus,  however,  the  error  of  Herodotus 
jemained  very  considerable — a  mistake  of  180,  instead  of  165,  miles.  Dahlmnnn 
^Life  of  Herod.,  pp.  72-8.  E.  T.)  endeavours  to  vindicate  Herodotus  from  having 
«iTed  at  alL  He  remarks  that  the  story  of  Phidippides  (Herod,  vi.  loc),  proves 
that  the  trained  runners  {rififpoSp6iJioi)  of  the  period  could  travel  from  50  to  60  miles 
a  day,  and  supposes  Herodotus  to  allude  to  certain  known  cases  in  which  the  isthmus 
had  been  traversed  in  five  days.  But  1.  it  docs  not  seem  correct  to  regard  the 
Mip  «0(«yot  as  the  same  with  the  r}tiipoMfiosy  and  2.  Herodotus  appears  to  speak 
not  of  any  particular  case  or  cases,  but  generally  of  all  lightly  equipped  pedestrians. 
He  cannot  therefore  be  rightly  regarded  as  free  from  mistake  in  the  matter. 
Probably  he  consfdered  the  isthmus  at  least  100  miles  narrower  than  it  real- 
ly is. 

It  renders  such  a  mistake  the  less  surprising  to  find  that  Pliny,  after  all  the  ad- 
ditional information  derived  from  the  expedition  uf  Alexander  and  the  Roman  oc- 
cupation, estimated  the  distance  at  no  more  than  200  Roman,  or  less  than  190 
British  miles.    (Plin.  vi.  2.) 

[The  day%  journey  of  Herodotus,  mentioned  in  iv.  101,  refers  to  the  regular 
caravan  stage  performed  by  loaded  camels  or  mules,  and  is  correctly  enough  esti- 
mated at  200  Olympic  stadia.  The  average  length  of  such  a  stage  at  the  present  day 
is  6  fartakht^  or  about  22^  English  miles.  The  hy^tpolp6tioi^  on  the  other  hand,  is 
to  be  compared  to  the  Kdsid^  or  foot-messenger  of  the  present  day,  who,  in  fine 
weather  and  over  a  tolerably  easy  country,  ought  to  accomplish  50  miles  per  diem. 
It  may  be  doubted,  however,  considering  the  rugged  character  of  the  range  of 
Taurus  and  its  branches,  if  the  most  active  K&sid  could  pass  from  Tarsus  on  the 
Mediterranean  to  Sarosoon  on  the  Euxine — estimated  by  Eratosthenes  (Strab.  ii.  1) 
At  8000  stadia— in  less  than  10  days.— H.C.R.] 
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This  marriage  had  taken  place  under  circumstances  which  I  will 
now  relate.  A  band  of  Scythian  nomads,  who  had  left  their 
own  land  on  occasion  of  some  disturbance,  had  taken  refuge  in 
Media.  Cyaxares,  son  of  Phraortes,  and  grandson  of  Deioces, 
was  at  that  time  king  of  the  country.  Recognising  them  as 
suppliants,  he  began  by  treating  them  with  kindness,  and  coming 
presently  to  esteem  them  highly,  he  intrusted  to  their  care  a 
number  of  boys,  whom  they  were  to  teach  their  language  and  to 
instruct  in  the  use  of  the  bow.  Time  passed,  and  the  Scythians 
employed  themselves,  day  after  day,  in  hunting,  and  always 
brought  home  some  game  ;  but  at  last  it  chanced  that  one  day 
they  took  nothing.  On  their  return  to  Cyaxares  with  empty 
hands,  that  monarch,  who  was  hot-tempered,  as  he  showed  upon 
the  occasion,  received  them  very  rudely  and  insultingly.  In 
consequence  of  this  treatment,  which  they  did  not  conceive  them- 
selves to  have  deserved,  the  Scythians  determined  to  take  one  of 
the  boys  w^hom  they  had  in  charge,  cut  him  in  pieces,  and  then 
dressing  the  flesh  as  they  were  wont  to  dress  that  of  the  wild 
animals,  serve  it  up  to  Cyaxares  as  game  :  after  which  they 
resolved  to  convey  themselves  with  all  speed  to  Sardis,  to  the 
court  of  Alyattes,  the  son  of  Sadyattes.  The  plan  was  carried 
out :  Cyaxares  and  his  guests  ate  of  the  flesh  prepared  by  the 
Scythians,  and  they  themselves,  having  accomplished  their  pur- 
pose, fled  to  Alyattes  in  the  guise  of  suppliants, 

74.  Afterwards,  on  the  refusal  of  Alyattes  to  give  up  his 
su})pliants  when  Cyaxares  sent  to  demand  them  of  him,  war 
broke  out  ^  between  the  Lydians  and  the  Medes,  and  continued 
for  five  years,  with  various  success.  In  the  course  of  it  the  Medes 
gained  many  victories  over  the  Lydians,  and  the  Lydians  also 
gained  many  victories  over  the  Medes.  Among  their  other  bat- 
tles there  was  one  night  engagement.  As,  however,  the  balance 
luul  not  inclined  in  favour  of  either  nation,  another  combat  took 
place  in  the  sixth  year,  in  the  course  of  wluch,  just  as  the  battle 
was  growing  warm,  day  was  on  a  sudden  changed  into  night. 
This  event  had  been  foretold  by  Thales,  the  Milesian,  who  fore- 
warned the  lonians  of  it,  fixing  for  it  the  very  year  in  which  it 

'  Mr.  Grote  remarks  that  "the  passage  of  nomadic  hordes  from  one  gov- 
ernment in  tlie  East  to  another  has  been  always^,  and  is  even  down  to  the  present 
day,  a  frequent  cause  of  dispute  between  the  different  governments :  they  are 
valuable  both  as  trii)utaries  and  as  soldiers."  And  he  proceeds  to  give  instances 
(vol.  iii.  p.  310,  note  1).  But  one  cannot  but  suspect  the  whole  story  to  be  either 
pure  invention,  or  a  distorted  representation  of  the  fact,  that  some  of  the  Scythians 
whom  Cyaxares  had  exi)elled  from  Media  fled  westward  and  took  service  with  the 
Lydian  king.  (See  the  subject  discussed  in  the  Essay  *'  On  the  Early  Chronology 
and  History  of  Lydia.") 
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actually  took  place/  The  Medes  and  Lydians,  when  they  ob- 
served the  change,  ceased  fighting,  and  were  alike  anxions  to  have 
terms  of  peace  agreed  on*     Syennesis"  of  Cilicia/"  and  Labyne- 

•  Various  years  have  been  assigned  as  the  true  date  of  tliis  eclipse.  Amon<» 
the  ancients,  Pliny  (ii.  xii.)  placed  it  01.  48.  4  (h.  c.  6S4),  Clemens  Aiexandrinus 
(Stromal,  i.  p.  354)  in  01.  50.  1  (b.  c.  679).  Of  moderns,  Volney  inclines  to  b.  c. 
625,  Bouhier  and  Larcher  to  b.  c.  5'.)7,  Mr.  Clinton  to  b.  o.  603,  Ideler  and  Mr.  Grotc 
to  B.  c.  blO,  Des  Vignoles  and  Mr.  Bosanquet  to  b.  c.  585.  Mr.  Grote  says  that 
**  recent  calculations  made  by  Oltmanns  from  the  newest  astronomical  tables,  and 
more  trustworthy  than  the  calculations  which  preceded,  have  shown  that  the  eclipse 
of  010  B.  c.  fulfils  the  conditions  required,  and  that  the  other  eclipses  do  not  " 
(Grote'a  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  312,  note).  Mr.  Bosanquet  (Fall  of  Nineveh, 
p.  14)  depends  on  the  still  more  recent  calculations  of  Mr.  Uind  and  Mr.  Airy. 

That  Thales  predicted  this  eclipse  was  asserted  by  Aristotle's  disciple,  Eudemus 
(Clenu  Alex.  1.  s.  c),  as  also  by  Cic.  (de  Div.  i.  49)  and  Plin^ii.  12).  Another  pre- 
diction is  ascribed  to  him  by  Aristotle  himself  (Polit.  i.  v.),  that  of  a  good  olive- 
crrop.  A  third  by  Nicolas  of  Damascus  (p.  68,  Orelli).  Anaxagoras  was  said  to 
liave  foretold  the  fall  of  an  aerolite  (Arist.  Metcorol.  i.  7). 

[The  prediction  of  this  eclipse  by  Thales  may  fairly  be  classed  with  the  prediction 

of  a  good  olive  crop  or  of  the  fall  of  an  aerolite.     Thales,  indeed,  could  only  have 

obtained  the  requisite  knowledge  for  predicting  eclipses  from  the  Chaldseau.«,  and 

CJiat  the  science  of  these  astronomers,  although  sufficient  for  the  investigation  of 

Xunar  eclipses,  did  not  enable  them  to  calculate  solar  eclipses — dependent  as  such  a 

^calculation  is,  not  only  on  the  determination  of  the  period  of  recurrence,  but  on  the 

^me  projection  also  of  the  track  of  the  sun's  shadow  along  a  particular  line  over  the 

iKurface  of  the  earth — may  be  inferred  from  our  finding  that  in  the  astronomical 

^i^anon  of  Ptolemy,  which  was  compiled  from  the  Chalds^an  registers,  the  observations 

«C3f  the  moon's  eclipse  are  alone  entered. — U.C.R.] 

^  The  name  Syennesis  is  common  to  all  the  kings  of  Cilicia  mentioned  in  history. 
"XTide  infra,  y.  118;  vii.  98;  Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  ii.  g  25;  Jischyl.  Pers.  324.  It 
^las  been  supposed  not  to  be  really  a  name,  but,  like  Pharaoh,  a  title.  Cf.  Biihr 
i^  Ji  loc. 

[The  Cuneiform  inscriptions  do  not  assist  us  in  determining  whether  Syennesis 
'^■tas  a  title  or  a  proper  name.  The  only  cuneiform  name  which  has  any  resemblance 
^^o  it  is  that  of  Siinij  who  was  king  of  DaydHy  a  province  contiguous  to  Cilicia,  under 
"^le  first  Tiglathpileser  of  Assyria,  in  about  b.  c.  1120.  The  kings  of  ('ilicia  mention- 
^^d  by  the  Greeks  are  of  a  much  later  date,  being  the  respective  contemporaries  of 
^IJyaxares,  DarioB,  Xerxes,  and  Artaxerxes  Muemon. — H.  C.  R.] 

**  Cilicia  had  become  an  independent  state,  either  by  the  destruction  of  Assyria, 
^*r  io  the  course  of  her  decline  alter  the  reign  of  Esurhaddon.  Previously,  she  had 
^=^een  included  in  the  dominions  of  the  Assyrian  kings. 

_       [Cilicia  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions  about  b.  c.  711,  Sargon, 

^  SI  toe  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  having  sent  an  expedition  against  Amhri*^  the  son  of 

-^CkuliyOf  who  was  hereditary  chief  of  Tubed  (the  southern  slopes  of  Taurus),  and 

'^^pon  whom  the  Assyrian  monarch  is  said  at  an  earlier  period  to  have  bestowed  the 

^^ountry  of  Cilicia  (KhUaK)  as  the  dowry  of  his  daughter  Maruk.     AmbrUy  it  ap- 

T^^keara,  regardless  of  this  alliance  and  of  the  favour  with  which  he  was  treated  by 

Jargon,  had  cultivated  relations  with  the  Kings  of  Musak  and    Vararat  (Meshech 

^nd  Ararat,  or  the  Moschi  and  Armenia),  who  were  in  revolt  against  Assyria,  and 

"•-bus  drew  on  himself  the  hostility  of  the  great  king.     His  chief  city,  Bit-Burutaa^ 

^as  taken  and  sacked,  and  he  himself  was  brought  a  prisoner  to  Nineveh,  Assyrian 

cobnists  b^g  sent  to  occupy  the  country. 

In  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  about  b.  c.  701,  Cilicia  again  revolted  and  was  re- 
duced, a  TOBt  number  of  the  inhabitants  being  carried  ofif  to  Nineveh  to  assist,  in 
concert  with  Chaldaean,  Aramiean,  Syrian,  and  Armenian  captives,  in  building  that 
fiunous  palace  of  which  the  ruins  have  lately  been  excavated  at  Koyunjik. 

When  Polyhistor  describes  as  continuous  events  under  the  reign  of  Sennacherib 
—the  repulae  by  the  Assyrians  of  a  Greek  invasion  of  Cilicia,  the  erection   of  a 
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tU8®  of  Babylon,  were  the  persons  who  mediated  between  the  par- 
ties, who  hastened  the  taking  of  the  oaths,  and  brought  about  the 
exchange  of  espousals.  It  was  they  who  advised  that  Alyattee 
should  give  his  daughter  AryOnis  in  marriage  to  Astyages  the 
son  of  Cyaxares,  knowing,  as  they  did,  that  without  some  sure 
bond  of  strong  necessity,  there  is  wont  to  be  but  little  security 
in  men's  covenants.  Oaths  are  taken  by  these  people  in  the  same 
way  as  by  the  Greeks,  except  that  they  make  a  slight  flesh 
wound  in  their  arms,  from  which  each  sucks  a  portion  of  the 
other's  blood.* 

75.  Cyrus  had  captured  this  Astyages,  who  was  his  mother's 
father,  and  kept  him  prisoner,  for  a  reason  which  I  shall  bring 
forward  in  another  part  of  my  history.  This  capture  formed  the 
ground  Of  quarrel  between  Cyrus  and  Croesus,  in  consequence  of 
which  Croesus  sent  his  servants  to  ask  the  oracle  if  he  should 
V^ttack  the  Persians  ;  and  when  an  evasive  answer  came,  fancying 
K^t  to  be  in  his  favour,  carried  his  arms  into  the  Persian  territory. 
When  he  reached  the  river  Halys,  he  transported  his  army  across 
it,  as  I  maintain,  by  the  bridges  *  which  exist  there  at  the  present 

trophy  on  the  spot  to  commemorate  the  monarches  exploits,  and  the  subsequent 
building  of  Tarsus — he  is  probably  confounding  together  three  independent  matters 
belonging  to  three  distinct  periods  of  liistory ;  for  the  only  irruption  of  the  Greeks 
into  the  Assyrian  territory  recorded  in  the  inscriptions  took  place  under  Sargon, 
while  Sennacherib^s  trophy  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  refers  to  the  conquest 
of  rhoenicia  and  the  defeat  of  the  Egyptians,  and  not  to  any  repulse  of  the  Greeks; 
and  Tarsus,  &g<^n,  instead  of  being  built  by  that  monarch,  was  in  reality  founded  by 
Esarhaddon,  after  his  conquest  of  Sidon,  as  stated  in  his  annals.  The  Inscriptions 
have  not  furnished  us  as  yet  with  any  notice  of  Tarsus  or  Cilicia  after  the  time  of 
Ksarhaddon.  Bochart  supposes  the  name  of  Cilicia  to  be  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
root  p?n,  and  to  have  been  given  to  the  country  on  account  of  its  rugged  and  stony 
character;  but  the  Hebrew  A'Aa/ait,  although  applied  to  "stones,"  signifies  prop- 
erly *'  to  be  smooth  "  or  *'  polished,"  and  is  thus  singularly  inapplicable  to  Cilicia. 
There  are  indeed  no  grounds  whatever  for  assigning  a  Semitic  etymology  to  the 
name.  The  ancient  Cilicians  in  all  probability  belonged  to  the  same  Scythic  family 
as  the  neighbouring  races  of  Meshech  and  Tubal. — H.C.R.] 

"  The  Babylonian  monarch  at  this  time  was  either  Nabopolassar  or  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. (See  the  Astronomical  Canon.)  Neither  of  these  names  is  properly  Hel- 
lenized  by  Labynetus.  Labynetus  is  undoubtedly  the  Nabunit  of  the  inscriptions, 
the  Nabonadius  of  the  Canon,  the  Nabonnedus  of  Berosus  and  Megasthenes.  There 
was  only  one  king  of  the  name  between  Kabonassar  (b.  c.  747)  and  Cyrus.  He 
reigned  17  years,  from  b.  c.  555  to  b.  c.  538.  If  the  name  here  be  not  a  mistake  of 
our  author's,  this  Labynetus  must  have  been  a  prince  of  the  royal  house,  sent  in  com- 
mand of  the  Babylonian  contingent,  of  whom  nothing  else  is  known.  He  might  be 
a  son  of  Nabopolassar. 

•  Vide  infra,  iv.  70,  and  Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  47. 

*  The  Halys  {Kizil  Irmak)  is  fordable  at  no  very  great  distance  from  its  mouth 
(Hamilton's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  327),  but  bridges  over  it  are  not  unfrequent  (ibid, 
p.  297,  411).  These  are  of  a  very  simple  construction,  consisting  of  planks  laid 
across  a  few  slender  beams,  extending  from  bank  to  bank,  without  any  parapet. 
Bridges  with  stone  piers  have  existed  at  some  former  period  (ib.  p.  826),  but  thet 
belong  probably  to  Roman,  and  not  to  any  earlier  times.  The  ancient  coDStruo-tioiM 
aieutioned  by  Herodotus  are  more  likely  to  have  been  of  the  modem  type.     By  bia 
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day ;  but,  according  to  the  general  belief  of  the  Greeks,'  by 
the  aid  of  Thales  the  Milesian.  The  tale  is,  that  Croesus  was 
in  doubt  how  he  should  get  his  army  across,  as  the  bridges  were 
not  made  at  that  time,  and  that  Thales,  who  happened  to  be  in 
the  camp,  divided  the  stream  and  caused  it  to  flow  on  both  sides 
of  the  army  instead  of  on  the  left  only.  This  he  efiected  thus  : — 
Beginning  some  distance  above  the  camp,  he  dug  a  deep  channel, 
which  he  brought  round  in  a  semicircle,  so  that  it  might  pass  to 
rearward  of  the  camp ;  and  that  thus  the  river,  diverted  from 
its  natural  course  into  the  new  channel  at  the  point  where  this 
left  the  stream,  might  flow  by  the  station  of  the  army,  and  after- 
wards fall  again  into  the  ancient  bed.  In  this  way  the  river  was 
split  into  two  streams,  which  were  both  easily  fordable.  It  is 
said  by  some  that  the  water  was  entirely  drained  off  from  the 
natural  bed  of  the  river.  But  I  am  of  a  different  opinion  ;  for 
I  do  not  see  how,  in  that  case,  they  could  have  crossed  it  on 
their  return. 

76.  Having  passed  the  Halys  with  the  forces  under  his  com- 
mand, Croesus  entered  the  district  of  Cappadocia  which  is  called 
Pteria.*  It  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Sin6p6  * 
upon  the  Euxine,  and  is  the  strongest  position  in  the  whole 
country  thereabouts.  Here  Croesus  pitched  his  camp,  and  began\ 
to  ravage  the  fields  of  the  Syrians.  He  besieged  and  took  thd^ 
chief  city  of  the  Pterians,  and  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  slavery : 
lie  likewise  made  himself  master  of  the  surrounding  villages. 
Thus  he  brought  ruin  on  the  Syrians,  who  were  guilty  of  no  of^ 

use  of  the  plural  number  in  this  place  we  may  conclude,  that  on  the  route  to  which 
he  refers  the  river  was  crossed  by  two  bridges,  advantage  being  taken  of  its  sepa- 
raUoQ  into  two  channels.  This  is  the  case  now  at  Bafra,  on  the  route  between 
SamsuQ  and  Sindp6,  which  is  not  unlikely  to  have  been  the  point  at  which  Croesus 
passed  the  river.  The  fact  of  the  double  channel  may  have  given  rise  to  the  story 
about  Thales. 

'  Lmrcher  (vol.  i.  p.  813)  remarks  that  this  opinion  held  its  ground  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  Herodotus.  It  is  spoken  of  as  an  indisputable  fact  by 
the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Nubes,  18),  by  Lucian  (Uippias,  §  2,  vol.  vii.  p.  295), 
and  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (i.  88^. 

'  Pteria  in  Herodotus  is  a  district,  not  a  city,  as  Larcher  supposes  (not.  ad  loc). 
Its  capital  ('*  the  city  of  the  Pterians  *')  may  have  borne  the  same  name,  as  Stephen 
seems  to  have  thought  (ad  too.  HrcpfaV  but  this  is  uncertain.  The  site  cannot  pos- 
ably  be  at  BoghAx-lCeui^  where  M.  Texier  places  it  (Asie  Mineure,  vol.  i.  pp.  222-4), 
for  the  connexion  of  the  name  with  Sinope,  both  in  Herodotus  and  in  Stephen,  im- 
plies that  Pteria  was  near  the  coast.  A  name  rct^cmbling  Pteria  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  several  Asiatic  strongholds,  as  to  a  certain  Median  city,  and  to  the  acrop- 
olis of  Babylon.    (Steph.  Byz.  1.  s.  c.) 

*  SinAp6,  which  recent  events  have  once  more  made  famous,  was  a  colony  of  the 
Miledana,  founded  about  b.  o.  680  (infra,  iv.  12).  It  occupied  the  neck  of  a  small 
peninsula  projecting  into  the  Euxine  towards  the  northeast,  in  lat.  42**,  long.  85^ 
oeariy.  The  ancient  town  has  been  completely  ruined,  and  the  modern  is  built  oi 
Its  fragments  (Hamilton's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  817-9). 
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fence  towards  him.     Meanwhile,  Cyrus  had  levied  an  army  ana 
marched  against  Croesus,  increasing  his  numbers  at  every  step 
by  the  forces  of  the  nations  that  lay  in  his  way.     Before  begin- 
ning his  march  he  had  sent  heralds  to  the  lonians,  with  an  in- 
vitation to  them  to  revolt  from  the  Lydian  king :  they,  how- 
y^er,  had  refused  compliance.    Cyrus,  notwithstanding,  marched 
Vjigainst  the  enemy,  and  encamped  opposite  them  in  the  district 
of  Pteria,  where  the  trial  of  strength  took  place  between  the 
contending  powers.     The  combat  was  hot  and  bloody,  and  upon 
both  sides  the  number  of  the  slain  was  great ;  nor  had^victory* 
declared  in  fevour  of  either  party,  when  night  came  down  upon 
thf^-  battle-field.     Thus  both  armies  fought  vajiantly. 
/^  77.  Croesus  laid  the  blame  of  his  ill  success  on  the  number 
/  of  his  troops,  which  fell  very  short  of  the  enemy ;  and  as  on  the 
I     next  day  Cyrus  did  not  repeat  the  attack,  he  set  off  on  his  re- 
l    turn  to  Sardis,  intending  to  collect  his  allies  and  renew  the  con- 
\test  in  the  spring.     He  meant  to  call  on  the  Egyptians  to  send 
him  aid,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  alliance  which  he  had 
concluded  with  Amasis,®  previously  to  his  league  with  the  Lace- 
daemonians.    He  intended  also  to  summon  to  his  assistance  the 
Babylonians,  under  their  king  Labynetus,"  for  they   too  were 
bound  to  him  by  treaty  :  and  further,  he  meant  to  send  word  to 
Sparta,  and  appoint  a  day  for  the  coming  of  their  succours. 
Having   got  together  these   forces  in  addition  to  his  own,  he 
would,  as  soon  as  the  winter  was  past  and  springtime  come, 
march  once  more  against  the  Persians.     With  these  intentions 
Croesus,  immediately  on  his  return,  despatched  heralds  to  his 
various  allies,  with  a  request  that  they  would  join  him  at  Sardis 
in  the  course  of  the  fifth  month  from  the  time  of  the  departure 
of  his  messengers.     He  then  disbanded  the  army — consisting  of 
mercenary  troops — which  had  been  engaged  with  the  Persians 
and  had  since  accompanied  him  to  his  capital,  and  let  them  de- 

*  The  treaty  of  Amnsis  with  Croesus  would  suffice  to  account  for  the  hostility  of 
the  Persians  against  Egypt.     (See  note  on  Book  ii.  ch.  177.) 

"  Undoubtedly  the  Nabonadius  of  the  Canon,  and  the  Xabunit  of  the  monuments. 
The  fact  that  it  was  with  this  monarch  that  Cnpsus  made  his  treaty  h^lps  greatly  to 
fix  the  date  of  the  fall  of  Sardis;  it  proves  that  that  event  cannot  hive  happenea 
earlier  than  b.  c.  654.  For  Xabunit  did  not  ascend  the  throne  till  b.  c.  555  (Astron. 
Can.),  and  a  full  year  must  be  allowed  between  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  and  the 
taking  of  the  Lydian  capital. 

[As  Nebuchadnezzar  had  a  few  years  previously  carried  the  Babylonian  arms 
over  all  Western  Asia,  reasserting  the  ancient  Assyrian  supremacy  over  the  coun- 
tries which  touched  the  Mediterranean,  there  is  no  improbability  in  the  existence  ol 
political  relations  between  Cra?sus  and  Nabunit.  The  history  of  tins  king,  however^ 
the  last  of  the  Babylonian  monarchs,  so  far  as  it  has  been  as  yet  recovered  from  the 
monuments,  is  exclusively  domestic,  and  thus  does  not  enable  us  to  ascertain  what 
part  he  took  in  the  contest  between  Cyris  and  CroRsus. — H.C.  R.J 
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part  to  their  homes,  never  imagining  that  Cyrus,  after  a  battle  j 
in  which  victory  had  been  so  evenly  balanced,  would  venture -te^ 
march  upon  Sardis. 

78.  While  Croesus  was  still  in  t^is  mind,  all  the  suburbs  of 
Sardis  were  found  to  swarm  with  snakes,  on  the  appearance  of 
which  the  horses  left' feeding  in  the  pasture-groimds,  and  flocked 
to  the  suburbs  to  eat  them.  The  king,  who  witnessed  the  unu- 
sual sight,  regarded  it  very  rightly  as  a  prodigJ^  He  therefore 
instantly  sent  messengers  to  the  soothsayers  of  Telmessus,^  to 
consult  them  upon  the  matter.  His  messengers  reached  the 
city,  and  obtained  from  the  Telmessians  an  explanation  of  what 
the  prodigy  portended,  but  fate  did  not  allow  them  to  inform 
their  lord  ;  for  ere  they  entered  Sardis  on  their  return,  Croesus 
was  a  prisoner.  What  the  Telmessians  had  declared  was,  that 
Croesus  must  look  for  the  entry  of  an  army  of  foreign  invaders 
into  his  country,  and  that  when  they  came  they  would  subdue 
the  native  inhabitants  ;  since  the  snake,  said  they,  is  a  child  of 
earth,  and  the  horse  a  warrior  and  a  foreigner.  Croesus  was 
already  a  prisoner  when  the  Telmessians  thus  answered  his  in- 
quiry, but  they  had  no  knowledge  of  what  was  taking  place  at 
Sardis,  or  of  the  fate  of  the  monarch. 

79.  Cyrus,  bowev^er,  when  Croesus  broke  up  bo  suddenly  from 
his  quarter? atler  The  battle  at  Pteria,  conceiving  that  he  had 
marched  away  Iwith  the  intention  of  disbanding  bis  army,  con- 
sidered a  little,  Und  soon  saw  that  it  was  advisable  for  him  to 
advance  upon  Sardis  with  all  haste,  before  the  LvjiaTi^^  rf^\ild  gi^t  - 
tEeyiorees  togetner  a  second  timel  Having  thus  determined, 
he  I8st  no  time  in  canying  out  his  plan.  He  marched  forward 
with  such  speed  that  he  was  himself  the  first  to  announce  his 
coming  to  the  Lydian  king.  That  monarch,  placed  in  the 
utmost  difficulty  by  the  turn  of  events  which  had  gone  so 
entirely  against  all  his  calculations,  nevertheless  led  out  the 
Lydians  to  battle.     In  all  Asia  there  was  not  at  that  time  a 

^  There  were  two  cities  of  this  name  in  A^ia  Minor,  one  in  Lycia  on  the  coast,  the 
other,  called  also  Tcrmessus,  in  Pisidia.  Both  are  mentioned  by  Arrian  (Exped. 
Alex.  I.  xxiv.  and  xxvii.),  and  by  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  981 ;  xiv.  p.  982).  The  Lycian  city 
was  the  one  famous  for  its  soothsayers  (Suidas  in  yoc.  T^Kfuatls).  Cicero  places  it 
in  Caria  when  he  says  "  Telmcssus  in  Caria  est,  qud  in  urbe  excellit  haruspicum  dis- 
dphna'^  (De  Div.  i.  41).  In  this  he  follows  Polcmon  (Fr.  35).  Other  writers  remark 
that  the  city  was  exactly  at  the  confines  of  Caria  and  Lycia  (cf.  Plin.  v.  27  ;  Pomp. 
MeL  L  16). 

Telmessus  lay  upon  the  coast  occupying  the  site  of  the  modern  village  of  Mahri^ 
where  are  some  curious  remains,  especially  tombs,  partly  Greek,  partly  native 
Lycian.  In  the  Greek  hiscriptions  at  this  place  the  name  is  written  Telmessus,  not 
TelmtssQS,  as  in  Arrian.  (See  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  222  et  seqq.  ;  Fellows'i 
iiiia  Minor,  p.  243  et  seqq. ;  Leake's  Tour,  p.  128 ;  and  for  pictorial  representations 
eoDsalt  the  magnificent  work  of  M.  Texier,  vol.  iii.  plates  16t5-178.) 
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braver  or  more  warlike  people.®  Their  manner  of  fighting  was 
on  horseback  ;  they  carried  long  lances,  and  were  clever  in  the 
na^nagement  of  their  steeds. 
/^  80.  The  two  armies  met  in  the  plain  before  Sardis.  It  is  a 
^rast  flat,  bare  of  trees,  watered  by  the  Hyllus  and  a  number  of 
other  streams,  which  all  flow  into  one  larger  than  the  rest,  called 
the  Hennas.®  This  river  rises  in  the  sacred  mountain  of  the 
Dindymenian  Mother,*  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  the  town  oi 
Phoc8Ba.' 

*  Mr.  Grote  has  some  good  observations  on  the  contrast  between  the  earlier  and 
the  later  national  character  of  the  Lydians  and  Phrygians  (Hist,  of  Greece,  voL  ill. 
pp.  289-291).  The  Lydians  did  not  become  &/3po8<aiToi  (iBsch.  Pers.  40)  until  after 
the  Persian  conquest. 

*  Sardis  (the  modem  Sart)  stood  in  the  broad  valley  of  the  Hermus  at  a  point 
where  the  hills  approach  each  other  more  closely  than  in  any  other  place.  Some 
vestiges  of  the  ancient  town  remain,  but,  except  the  ruins  of  the  great  temple  of 
Cybel6  (infra,  v.  102),  they  seem  to  be  of  a  late  date  (Texier,  vol.  iii.  pp.  17-19). 
Above  Sardis,  to  the  east,  opens  out  the  plain,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Coga- 
mus  with  the  Hermus,  thus  described  by  Chandler:  **The  plain  beside  the  Hermus, 
which  divides  it,  is  well  watered  by  rills  from  the  slopes.  It  is  wide,  beautiful,  and 
cultivated."  (Travels,  vol.  i.  ch.  Ixxiv.  p.  289.)  Strabo  appears  to  have  intended 
this  by  his  "  plain  of  Cyrus,"  which  adjoined  Phrygia  (xiii.  p.  929).  See  Rennell^s 
Geography  of  Western  Asia,  vol.  i.  p.  888. 

There  is  a  second  more  extensive  and  still  richer  plain  below  Sardis,  of  which 
Strabo  also  speaks  {xmoKtlrux  r^  w6Kft  (Sardis)  r6  re  ^UtpHuiyhif  wtHlovt  koA  rh  rov 
*EpfJLov,  Koi  rh  KaOffrptayhyf  avvfx^  "^^  tvra  Ka\  wdyrofv  ipt<rra  wt^ioiy).  This 
plain  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Hyllus  with  the  Hermus,  and  reaches  from 
Magnesia,  the  modern  Manser^  to  Sardis.  It  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Sir  C.  Fellows: — 
*'  From  Maiisor  we  started  before  nine  o'clock,  and  travelled  across  the  valley  direct- 
ly north.  At  two  miles'  distance  we  crossed  the  river  Hermus  by  a  bridge,  and  al- 
most immediately  ailerwards  its  tributary,  the  Hyllus,  by  a  ferry  ;  the  latter  is 
larger  (?)  than  the  main  river,  which  it  joins  within  a  furlong  of  the  ferry.  The 
valley  over  which  we  continued  to  ride  must  be  at  leant  tioelve  miles  directly  acro9» 
from  Manser.  .  .  .  TTte  land  is  excellent,  and  I  scarcely  saw  a  stone  during  the  first 
eighteen  miles.  Cotton  and  com  grow  luxuriantly^  but  there  atc/cw  trees  (compare 
Herodotus's  \^t\hif)  except  the  willow  and  pollard  poplar."  (Fellows'  Asia  Minor, 
p.  201.)  This  must  certainly  be  the  plain  intended  by  Herodotus:  rh  wtllov  rh 
irph  rod  &<rr€os  rov  "iapitrjvov  .  .  .  8i&  8^  avrov  irorafiol  ftiovrts  Koi  &AAo(  Kol 
"TAAov  <Tv^ltrtyvv<ii  is  rhy  fitynrroy,  Ka\f6fifyoy  Sc'Ep/Lioy.  But  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  the  battle  can  really  have  taken  place  on  this  side  of  Sardis. 

*  The  Dindymenian  mother  was  Cybel6,  the  special  deity  of  Phrygia.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  for  certain  what  mountain  or  mountain-range  Herodotus  intended 
by  his  olpos  Mrfrph^  Aivivfiiiyyis.  The  interior  of  Asia  Minor  was  but  very  little 
known  in  his  day.  Probably,  however,  he  meant  to  place  the  sources  of  the  Hermus 
in  Phrygia,  which  is  correct,  so  far  as  it  goes. 

The  Hermus  rises  from  two  principal  sources,  both  in  the  range  oi  Morad,  which 
is  a  branch  from  the  great  chain  of  Taurus,  forming  the  watershed  between  the 
streams  which  flow  westward  into  the  ^gean,  and  those  which  run  northward  into 
the  Euxine.  The  chief  source  of  the  two  is  not,  as  Col.  Leake  thought  (Asia  Minor, 
p.  169),  that  which  rises  near  the  modem  Ghiediz  or  Kodus  (the  KaZoi  of  Strabo), 
but  the  stream  flowing  from  the  foot  of  Morad  JJagk^  which  has  perhaps  some  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  the  Mount  Dindymcn6  of  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  897)  and  our  author.  See 
Hamilton's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  108. 

•  The  Hermus  {Ohiediz-Cfiai)  now  falls  into  the  sea  very  much  nearer  to  Smyrna 
than  to  Phocwa.  Its  course  is  perpetually  changing  (Chandler,  vol.  i.  ch.  xxi.),  and 
)f  late  years  its  embouchure  has  been  gradually  approaching  Smyrna,  whose  harboui 
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When  Cyras  beheld  the  Lydians  arranging  themselves  in 
order  of  battle  on  this  plan,  fearful  of  the  strength  of  their  cav- 
alry, he  adopted  a  device  which  Harpagus,  one  of  the  Medes, 
suggested  to  him.  He  collected  together  all  the  camels  that  had 
come  in  the  train  of  his  army  to  carry  the  provisions  and  the 
baggage,  and  taking  off  their  loads,'  he  mounted  riders  upon  them 
accoutred  as  horsemen.  These  he  commanded  to  advance  in 
front  of  his  other  troops  against  the  Lydian  horse  ;  behind  them 
were  to'  follow  the  foot  soldiers,  and  last  of  all  the  cavalry. 
When  his  arrangements  were  complete,  he  gave  his  troops  orders 
to  slay  all  the  other  Lydians  who  came  in  their  way  without 
mercy,  but  to'  spare  Croesus  and  not  kill  him,  even  if  he  should 
be  seized  and  offer  resistance.  The  reason  why  Cyrus  opposed  his 
camels  to  the  enemy's  horse  was,  because  the  horse  has  a  natural 
dread  of  the  camel,  and  cannot  abide  either  the  sight  or  the 
smell  of  that  animal.  By  this  stratagem  he  hoped  to  make 
Croesus's  horse  useless  to  him,^  the  horse  being  what  he  chiefly 
depended  on  for  victory.  The  two  armies  then  joined  battle, 
and  immediately  the  Lydian  war-horses,  seeing  and  smelling  the 
camels,  turned  round  and  galloped  off ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass 
that  all  Croesus's  hopes  withered  away.  The  Lydians,  however, 
behaved  manfully.  As  soon  as  they  understood  what  was  hap- 
pening, they  leaped  off  their  horses,  and  engaged  with  the 
Persians  on  foot.  The  combat  was  long ;  but  at  last,  after  a^ 
great  slaughter  on  both  sides,  the  LYfliflni^  turned  and  fl^  ^ 
They  were  driven  within  their  walls,  ana  the  Persians  laid  siege  1 
to  Sardis.  — ^ 

81.  Thus  the  siege  began.  Meanwhile  Croesus,  thinking  that 
the  place  would  hold  out  no  inconsiderable  time,  sent  off  fresh 
heralds  to  his  allies  from  the  beleaguered  town.  His  former  mes- 
sengers had  been  charged  to  bid  them  assemble  at  Sardis  in  the 
course  of  the  fifth  month  ;  they  whom  he  now  sent  were  to  say 
that  he  was  already  besieged,  and  to  beseech  them  to  come  to 
his  aid  with  all  possible  speed.  Among  his  other  allies  Croesus 
did  not  omit  to  send  to  LaceddBmon. 

82.  It  chanced,  however,  that  the  Spartans  were  themselves 

18  seriously  threatened  by  the  extensive  shoaU  which  adv.inoc  opposite  the  Sanjiac 
KaUh^  formed  of  the  mud  brought  dowu  by  the  Uerinus.  (See  HamiltOD's  Asia 
Miaor,  toL  i.  p.  45.) 

*  It  18  said  that  in  one  of  the  great  battles  between  the  Servians  and  the  Turks 
** a  council  of  war  was  held  in  the  Turkish  camp,  and  some  of  the  generals  proposed 
tl:at  the  camels  should  be  placed  in  front  of  the  army,  in  order  that  the  horses  of 
Iho  enemy  might  be  frightened  by  them."  It  was,  however,  determined  on  this  oc- 
casion not  to  haTe  recourse  to  stratagem.  (frontier  Lands  of  the  Christian  and 
Uie  Turk,  vol  iL  p.  880.) 
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just  at  this  time  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Argives  about  a 
place  called  Thyrea/  which  was  within  the  limits  of  Argolis,  but 
had  been  seized  on  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  Indeed,  the  whole 
country  westward,  as  far  as  Cape  Malea,  belonged  once  to  the 
Argives,  and  not  only  that  entire  tract  upon  the  mainland,  but 
also  Cythera,  and  the  other  islands.'  The  Argives  collected 
troops  to  resist  the  seizure  of  Thyrea,  but  before  any  battle  was 
fought,  the  two  parties  came  to  terms,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
three  hundred  Spartans  and  three  hundred  Argives  should  meet 
and  fight  for  the  place,  which  should  belong  to  the  nation  with 
whom  the  victory  rested.*  It  was  stipulated  also  that  the  other 
troops  on  each  side  should  return  home  to  their  respective  coun- 
tries, and  not  remain  to  witness  the  combat,  as  there  was  danger, 
if  the  armies  stayed,  that  either  the  one  or  the  other,  on  seeing 
their  countrymen  undergoing  defeat,  might  hasten  to  their 
assistance.  These  terms  being  agreed  on,  the  two  armies  marched 
off,  leaving  three  hundred  picked  men  on  each  side  to  fight  for 
the  territory.  The  battle  began,  and  so  equal  were  the  combat- 
ants, that  at  the  close  of  the  day,  when  night  put  a  stop  to  the 
fight,  of  the  whole  six  hundred  only  three  men  remained  alive, 
two  Argives,  Alcanor  and  Chromius,  and  a  single  Spartan, 
Othryadas.  The  two  Argives,  regarding  themselves  as  the  vic- 
tors, hurried  to  Argos.  Othryadas,  the  Spartan,  remained  upon 
the  field,  and,  stripping  the  bodies  of  the  Argives  who  had  fallen, 
carried  their  armour  to  the  Spartan  camp.  Next  day  the  two 
armies  returned  to  learn  the  result.  At  first  they  disputed,  both 
parties  claiming  the  victory,  the  one,  because  they  had  the 
greater  number  of  survivors ;  the  other,  because  their  man  re- 
mained on  the  field,  and  stripped  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  whereas 

*  Thyrea  was  the  chief  town  of  the  district  called  Cynuria,  the  border  territory 
between  Laconia  and  Argolis  (cf.  Thucyd.  v.  41).  The  Cynurians  were  a  remnant 
of  the  ancient  population  of  the  Peloponnese  before  the  Dorian  conquest.  They 
called  themselves  Jouians,  and  claimed  to  be  aindx^ovts  (vide  infra,  viii.  78).  The 
convent  of  Lulu  srems  to  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  town.  Here  on  **  a  tabular 
hill  covered  with  shrubs  and  small  trees,  and  having  a  gentle  descent  towards  the 
river  of  Luku,^'  are  extensive  remains  of  a  considerable  town  (Leake's  M^rea,  vol 
ii.  p.  487).  The  distaiue  from  the  sea  is  greater  by  a  good  deal  than  in  thp  lime  of 
Thucydides  (iv.  57),  as  the  river  has  brought  down  large  depo.sits. 

*  In  the  lime  of  Thoidon  the  First,  about  b.  c.  748.  Si^e  Miiller's  Dorians,  vol. 
i.  p.  154.  Compare  the  Fragment  of  Kphorus  (15,  ed.  Didot),  ^^  (rvfiTrpdrrtiv  Z\  koX 
AuKtJiaifioviovi^  ttr€  (pdovqaayras  r^  5ta  r^v  tlfri]vr\v  fUTwx^?»  f^*^*  'f*^  avv€pyov%  ?{cir 
voyiiffavTai  irphs  rh  KaroKvaai  rhv  ^idtava  6.<pT) pf) fi€yoy  ai/rovs  t^v  rjyffioplaw 
r uv  TltKoirovv'r](riu>v,  ^v  iKtivok  TrpoiKrrjyro.*^ 

*  Thucydides  confirms  this  fact  (v.  41).  The  Argives,  130  years  afterwards, 
proposed  the  infiertion  of  a  clause  in  a  treaty  which  they  were  making  with  Spartm, 
to  the  et!ect  that,  on  due  notice  given,  Thyrea  might  again  be  fought  for,  &(rw€f 
Kol  irpQrtp6v  irort.  The  Spartans  thought  the  proposal /o//y,  so  much  had  opioioc 
changed  in  the  interval. 
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the  two  men  of  the  other  side  ran  away ;  but  at  last  they  fell 
from  words  to  blows,  and  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  both 
parties  suffered  great  loss,  but  at  the  end  the  Lacedaemonians 
gained  the  victory.^  Upon  this  the  Argives,  who  up  to  that 
time  had  worn  their  hair  long,  cut  it  off  close,  and  made  a  law, 
to  which  they  attached  a  curse,  binding  themselves  never  more 
to  let  their  hair  grow,  and  never  to  allow  their  women  to  wear 
gold,  until  they  should  recover  Thyrea.  At  the  same  time  the 
Lacedsamonians  made  a  law  the  very  reverse  of  this,  namely,  to 
wear  their  hair  long,  though  they  had  always  before  cut  it  close. 
Othr}'adas  *  himself,  it  is  said,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  three  hun- 
dred, prevented  by  a  sense  of  shame  from  returning  to  Sparta 
after  all  his  comrades  had  fallen,  laid  violent  hands  upon  himself 
in  Thyrea. 

83.  Although  the  Spartans  were  engaged  with  these  matters 
when  the  herald  arrived  from  Sardis  to  entreat  them  to  come  to 
the  assistance  of  the  besieged  king,  yet,  notwithstanding,  they 
instantly  set  to  work  to  afford  him  help.  They  had  completed 
their  preparations,  and  the  ships  were  just  ready  to  start,  when 
a  second  message  informed  them  that  the  place  had  already 
fallen,  and  that  Croesus  was  a  prisoner.  Deeply  grieved  at  his 
misfortune,  the  Spartans  ceased  their  efforts.  r*>^^ 

84.  The  following  is  the  way  in  which  Sardis  was  taken.  On^ 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  siege  Cyrus  "Bade  some  horsemen 
ride  about  his  lines,  and  make  proclamation  to  tlie  whole  army 
that  he  would  give  a  reward  to  the  man  who  should  first  mount 
the  wall.  After  this  he  made  an  assault,  but  without  success. 
His  troops  retired,  but  a  certain  Mardian,  Hyroeades  by  name, 
resolved  to  approach  the  citadel  and  attempt  it  at  a  place 
where  no  guards  were  ever  set.  On  this  side  the  rock  was  so 
precipitous,  and  the  citadel  (as  it  seemed)  so  impregnable,  that 
no  fear  was  entertained  of  its  being  carried  in  this  place.  Here 
was  the  only  portion  of  the  circuit  round  which  their  old  king 

^  Platarch  asserts  that  tbere  was  no  second  battle,  but  that  an  appeal  was  made 
to  the  Amphictyons,  who  decided  in  favour  of  Sparta  (Moral,  ii.  p.  306,  B.).  He 
cites  as  his  authority  a   certain  Chrysermus,  who    had    written    a  book  entitled 

•  Various  tales  were  told  of  Othryadas.  According  to  one  (Theseus  ap.  Stob. 
Flor.  vii.  67)  he  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  fi^ht,  upon  which  he  hid  himself  un- 
der some  of  the  dead  bodies  till  the  two  Argiye  survivors  were  gone ;  he  then 
crawled  forth,  erected  a  trophy,  and  wrote  a  superscription  with  his  blood ;  when 
he  had  done  this,  he  fell  dead  (Suidas  in  voc.  ^O^pvdir)s).  According  to  another 
3tory,  he  sonriyed  the  occasion,  and  was  afterwards  slain  by  rcrilaO.-^,  son  of  Alcanor, 
one  of  the  two  Argives  who  escaped  (Pansan.  ii.  xx.  §  6).  Othryadas  was  a  favour- 
ite tnbjeot  with  the  epigram  writers.  (See  Brunck's  Analecta,  vol.  i.  pp.  130,  496 ; 
roL  iL  p.  2.) 


\ 
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Meles '  did  not  carry  the  lion  which  his  leman  bore  to  him.  Foi 
when  the  Telmessians  had  declared  that  if  the  lion  were  taken 
round  the  defences,  Sardis  would  be  impregnable,  and  Meles,  in 
consequence,  carried  it  round  the  rest  of  the  fortress  where  the 
citadel  seemed  open  to  attack,  he  scorned  to  take  it  round  this 
side,  which  he  looked  on  as  a  sheer  precipice,  and  therefore  ab- 
solutely secure.  It  is  on  that  side  of  the  city  which  faces  Mount 
Tmolus.  Hyrceades,  however,  having  the  day  before  observed  a 
Lydian  soldier  descend  the  rock  after  a  helmet  that  had  rolled 
down  from  the  top,  and  having  seen  him  pick  it  up  and  carry  it 
btkck,  thought  over  what  he  had  witnessed,  and  formed  his  plan. 
He  climbed  the  rock  himself,  and  other  Persians  followed  in  his 
^  track,  until  a  large  number  had  mounted  to  the  top.  Thus  was 
Sardis  taken,*  and  given  up  entirely  to  pillage. 

85.  With  respect  to  Croesus  himself,  this  is  what  befell  him 
at  the  taking  of  the  town.  He  had  a  son,  of  whom  I  made 
mention  above,  a  worthy  youth,  whose  only  defect  was  that  he 
was  deaf  and  dumb.  In  the  days  of  his  prosperity  Croesus  had 
^  done  the  utmost  that  he  could  for  him,  and  among  other  plans 
which  he  had  devised,  had  sent  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle 
on  his  behalf.  The  answer  which  he  had  received  from  the 
Pjjthoness  ran  thus  : — 

NJ   *  Lydian,  wide-mling  monarch,  thon  wondrous  simple  Croesus, 

Wish  not  ever  to  hear  in  thy  palace  the  Toice  thou  host  prayed  for, 

Utt'ring  intelligent  sounds.     Far  better  thy  son  should  be  silent ! 

Ah  I  woe  worth  the  day  when  thine  ear  shall  first  list  to  his  accents.** 

'  Two  Lydian  kings  of  this  name  arc  mentioned  by  Nicolas  of  Damascus  (Fr.  24), 
who  probably  follows  Xanthus.  One  is  said  to  have  been  a  tyrant,  and  to  hare 
been  deposed  by  a  certain  Moxus,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  The  othei 
immediately  preceded  Myrsus,  the  father  of  Candaules.  He  is  noticed  by  Eusebiua, 
who  improperly  makes  him  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Candaules  (Euseb.  Chron. 
Can.,  Part  ii.  p.  822).  The  former  of  these  two  kings  is  probably  the  "old  king 
Meles"  of  Herodotus. 

*  Sardis  was  taken  a  second  time  in  almost  exactly  the  same  way  by  Lagoras,  one 
of  the  generals  of  Antiochus  the  Great  (Polyb.  vii.  4-7). 

Three  stories  were  current  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  capture  by  Cyrus  was 
effected. — 1.  This  of  Herodotus,  which  Xcnophon  followed  in  its  principal  features 
(Cyrop.  VIII.  ii.  §  1-13). — 2.  That  of  Ctesias,  reported  also  by  Polyaeuus  (Strateg. 
VII.  vi.  §  10),  which  made  Cyrus  take  Sardis  by  the  advice  of  CEbares,  who  suggested 
to  him  to  alarm  the  inhabitants  by  placing  figures  of  men  on  long  poles,  and  eleva^ 
ting  them  to  the  top  of  the  walls  (Persic.  Excerpt.  §  4). — 3.  The  following,  given 
also  by  Polya*nus  (ib.  g  2)— on  what  authority  it  is  impossible  to  say,  possibly  that 
of  Xanthus.  Cyrus,  it  was  said,  assented  to  a  truce,  and  drew  off  his  army,  but  the 
night  following  he  returned,  and,  finding  the  walls  unguarded,  scaled  them  with  lad- 
ders.    This  last  seems  likely  to  have  been  the  Lydian  version. 

Few  people  will  hesitate  to  prefer  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  to  the  other  ac- 
counts. That  of  Ctesias  is  too  puerile  to  deserve  a  moment's  consideration.  The 
other,  which  rests  on  no  authority  but  that  of  Polycenus,  makes  Cyrus  guilty  of  a 
foul  piece  of  treachery,  which  is  completely  at  variance  with  the  character  boriM 
by  him  alike  in  Oriental  and  in  Grecian  story. 
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When  the  town  was  taken,  one  of  the  Persians  was  just 
going  to  kill  Croesus,  not  knowing  who  he  was.  Croesus  saw  the 
man  coming,  but  under  the  pressure  of  his  affliction,  did  not  care 
to  avoid  the  blow,  not  minding  whether  or  no  he  died  beneath 
the  stroke.  Then  this  son  of  his,  who  was  voiceless,  beholding 
the  Persian  as  he  rushed  towards  Croesus,  in  the  agony  of  his 
iear  and  grief  burst  into  speech,  and  said,  "  Man,  do  not  kill 
Croesus."  This  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  ever  spoken  a 
ijirord,  but  afterwards  he  retained  the  power  of  speech  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life. 

86.  Thus  was  Sardis  taken  by  the  Persians,  and  Croesus  hi 
self  fell  into  their  hands,  after  having  reigned  fourteen  years,  a 
l)een  besieged  in  his  capital  fourteen  days  ;  thus  too  did  Croesus^ 
fulfil  the  oracle,  which  said  that  he  should  destroy  a  mighty    i' 
empire, — by  destroying  his  own.     Then  the  Persians  who  hadr 
made  Croesus  prisoner  brought  him  before  Cyrus.     Now  a  vast 
pile   had  been  raised  by   his  orders,  and  Croesus,  laden  with 
letters,  was  placed  upon  it,  and  with  him  twice  seven  of  the 
eons  of  the  Lydians.     I  know  not  whether  Cyrus  was  minded  to 
make   an  offering  of  the  first-fruits  to  some  god  or  other,  or 
-whether  he  had  vowed  a  vow  and  was  performing  it,  or  whether, 
BS  may  well  be,  he  had  heard  that  Croesus  was  a  holy  man,  and 
80  wished  to  see  if  any  of  the  heavenly  powers  would  appear  to 
save  him  from  being  burnt  alive.     However  it  might  be,  Cyrus 
"was  thus  engaged,  and  Croesus  was  already  on  the  pile,  when  it 
entered  his  mind  in  the  depth  of  his  woe  that  there  was  a  divine 
warning  in  the  words  which  had  come  to  him  from  the  lips  of 
Solon,  "No  one  while  he  lives  is  happy."     When  this  thought 
smote  him  he   fetched  a  long  breath,  and  breaking  his  deep 
silence,  groaned  out  aloud,  thrice  uttering  the  name  of  Solon. 
Cyrus  caught  the  sounds,  and  bade  the  interpreters  inquire  of 
Croesus  who  it  was  he  called  on.     They  drew  near  and  asked 
liim,  but  he  held  his  peace,  and  for  a  long  time  made  no  answer 
to  their  questionings,  until  at  length,  forced  to  say  something, 
he  exclaimed,  "  One  I  would  give  much  to  see  converse  with 
every  monarch."     Not  knowing  what  he  meant  by  this  reply, 
the  interpreters  begged  him  to  explain  himself;  and  as  they 
pressed  for  an  answer,  and  grew  to  be  troublesome,  he  told  them 
how,  a  long  time  before,  Solon,  an  Athenian,  had  come  and  seen 
all  his  splendour,  and  made  light  of  it ;  and  how  whatever  he 
had  said  to  him  had  fallen  out  exactly  as  he  foreshowed,  al- 
though it  was  nothing  that  especially  concerned  him,  but  applied 
to  all  mankind  alike,  and  most  to  those  who  seemed  to  them- 
selves happy.    Meanwhile,  as  he  thus  spoke,  the  pile  was  lighted, 
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and  the  outer  portion  began  to  blaze.  Then  Cyrus,  hearing  from 
the  interpreters  what  Croesus  had  said,  relented,  bethinking 
himself  that  he  too  was  a  man,  and  that  it  was  a  fellow-man, 
and  one  who  had  once  been  as  blessed  by  fortune  as  himself,  that 
he  was  burning  alive  ;  afraid,  moreover,  of  retribution,  and  full 
of  the  thought  that  whatever  is  human  is  insecure.  So  he  bade 
them  quench  the  blazing  fire  as  quickly  as  they  could,  and  take 
down  Croesus  and  the  other  Lydians,  which  they  tried  to  do, 
but  the  flames  were  not  to  'be  mastered. 

87.  Then,  the  Lydians  say  that  Croesus,  perceiving  by  the 
efforts  made  to  quench  the  fire  that  Cyrus  had  relented,  and 
seeing  also  that  all  was  in  vain,  and  that  the  men  could  not  get 
the  fire  under,  called  with  a  loud  voice  upon  the  god  Apollo,  and 
prayed  him,  if  he  had  ever  received  at  his  hands  any  acceptalJle 
gift,  to  come  to  his  aid,  and  deliver  him  from  his  present  danger. 
As  thus  with  tears  he  besought  the  god,  suddenly,  though  up  to 
that  time  the  sky  had  been  clear  and  the  day  without  a  breath 
of  wind,'*  dark  clouds  gathered,  and  the  storm  burst  over  their 
heads  with  rain  of  such  violence,  that  the  flames  were  speedily 
extinguished.  Cyrus,  convinced  by  this  that  Croesus  was  a  good 
man  and  a  favourite  of  heaven,  asked  him  after  he  was  taken  off 
the  pile,  "  Who  it  was  that  had  persuaded  him  to  lead  an  army 
into  his  country,  and  so  become  his  foe  rather  than  continue  his 
friend  ?''  to  which  Croesus  made  answer  as  follows :  **  What  I  did, 
oh  !  king,  was  to  thy  advantage  and  to  my  own  loss.  If  there 
be  blame,  it  rests  with  the  god  of  the  Greeks,  who  encouraged 
me  to  begin  the  war.  No  one  is  so  foolish  as  to  prefer  to  peace 
war,  in  which,  instead  of  sons  burying  their  fathers,  fathers  bury 
their  sons.     But  the  godis  willed  it  so."^ 

"  The  later  romancers  regarded  this  incident  as  over-marvellous,  and  softened 
down  the  miracle  considerably.  See  the  fragment  of  Nicolaus  Damascenus  trans- 
lated at  the  close  of  the  Essay  on  the  Chronology  and  History  of  Lydia.  The 
words    of  the  original  are,  *'  x*»M<^*'   5'  f'rvx*  fh*'  r\yi^pav   iKtivriy  i^   ijovs,    ov   fij)i» 

'  Modern  critics  seem  not  to  have  been  the  first  to  object  to  this  entire  narrative, 
that  the  religion  of  the  Persians  did  not  allow  the  burning  of  human  beings  (vide 
infr^  iii.  ItJ).  The  objection  had  evidently  been  made  before  the  time  of  Mcohis 
of  Damascus,  who  meets  it  indirectly  in  his  narrative.  The  Persians  (he  gives  us  to 
understand)  had  for  some  time  before  this  neglected  the  precepts  of  Zoroaster,  and 
allowed  his  ordinances  with  respect  to  fire  to  fall  into  desuetude.  The  miracle 
whereby  Cr(es«ns  was  snatched  from  the  flumes  reminded  them  of  their  ancient  creed, 
and  induced  them  to  re-establish  the  whole  system  of  Zoroaster.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  the  system  of  Zoroaster  was  at  this  time  any  portion  of  the  Per- 
sian religion  (see  the  Critical  Kssays,  Essay  v). 

Ctesias,  in  his  account  of  the  treatment  of  Cyrus,  omitted  all  mention  of  the  pile 
and  the  fire.  According  to  him,  tllunder  and  lightning  were  sent  from  heaven,  and 
the  chains  of  Croesus  miraculously  struck  off',  after  which  Cyrus  treated  him  with 
kindness,  assigning  him  the  city  of  Barcn6  (Barc6  of  Justin,  i.  7)  for  his  residence 
See  the  Persica  of  Ctesias  (Excerpt.  §  4). 
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88.  Thus  did  Croesus  speak.     Cyrus  then  ordered  his  fetters 

to  be  taken  off,  and  made  him  sit  down  near  himself,  and  paid 

liim  much  respect,  looking  upon  him,  as  did  also  the  courtiers, 

'With  a  sort  of  wonder.     Croesus,  wrapped  in  thought,  uttered 

no    word.    After  a  while,  happenin*]^  to  turn  and  perceive  the 

Persian    soldiers  engaged   in    plundering   the    town,   he   said 

to    Cyrus,  "  May  I  now  tell  thee,  oh  !  king,  what  I  have  in  my 

mind,  or  is  silence  best  ?  "     Cyrus  bade  him  speak  his  mind 

'Vx)ldly.     Then  he  put  this  question  :  "  What  is  it,  oh  !  Cyrus, 

which  those  men  yonder  are  doing  so  busily  ?  "     *^  Phmdering 

thy  city,"  Cyrus  answered,  "  and  carrying  off  thy  riclies/'     "  Not 

my  city,"*'  rejoined  the  other,   "  nor  my  riches.     They  are  not 

mine  any  more.     It  is  thy  wealth  which  they  are  pillaging." 

89.  Cyrus,  struck  by  what  Croesus  had  said,  bade  all  the 
court  to  withdraw,  and  then  asked  Croesus  what  he  thought  it 
best  for  him  to  do  as  regarded  the  plundering.  Crc^sus  answer-  N 
ed,  "  Now  that  the  gods  have  made  me  thy  shive,  oh  !  Cyrus,  it  \ 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  my  part,  if  I  see  anything  to  thy  advan-  |* 
tage,  to  show  it  to  thee.  Thy  subjects,  the  Persians,  are  a  poor 
people  with  a  proud  spirit.  If  then  thou  lettest  them  pillage 
and  possess  themselves  of  great  wealth,  I  will  tell  thee  what  thou 
hast  to  expect  at  their  hands.  The  man  who  gets  the  most, 
look  to  having  him  rebel  against  thee.  Now  then,  if  my  words 
please  thee,  do  thus,  oh  !  king  : — Let  some  of  thy  body-guards 
be  placed  as  sentinels  at  each  of  the  city  gjites,  and  let  them 
take  their  booty  from  the  soldiers  as  they  leave  the  town,  and 
tell  them  that  they  do  so  because  the  tenths  are  due  to  Jupiter. 
So  wilt  thou  escape  the  hatred  they  would  feel  if  the  plunder 
Were  taken  away  from  them  by  force  ;  and  they,  seeing  that 
^hat  is  proposed  is  just,  will  do  it  willingly." 

90.  Cyrus  was  beyond  measure  pleased  with  this  advice,  so 
excellent  did  it  seem  to  him.  He  praised  Croesus  highly,  and 
gave  orders  to  his  body-guard  to  do  as  he  had  suggested.  Then, 
turning  to  Croesus,  he  said,  "Oh  !  Cnesus,  I  see  that  thou  art 
resolved  both  in  speech  and  act  to  show  thyself  a  virtuous 
prince  :  ask  me,  therefore,  whatever  thou  wilt  as  a  gift  at  this 
taoment."  Croesus  replied,  "  Oh  !  my  lord,  if  thou  wilt  suffer 
iJie  to  send  these  fetters  to  the  god  of  the  Greeks,  whom  I  once 
lionoured  above  all  other  gods,  and  ask  him  if  it  is  his  wont  to 
<leceive  his  benefactors, — that  will  be  the  highest  favour  thou 
Canst  confer  on  me."  Cyrus  upon  this  inquired  wiiat  charge  he 
had  to  make  against  the  god.  Then  Croesus  gave  him  a  full  ac- 
count of  all  his  projects,  and  of  the  answers  of  the  oracle,  and  of 
the  offerings  which  he  had  sent,  on  which  he  dwelt  especially,  and 
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told  him  how  it  was  the  encouragement  given  him  by  the  orack 
which  had  led  him  to  make  war  upon  Persia.  All  this  he  related, 
and  at  the  end  again  besought  permission  to  reproach  the  god 
with  his  behaviour.  Cyrus  answered  with  a  laugh,  "  This  I  read- 
ily grant  thee,  and  whatever  else  thou  shalt  at  any  time  ask  at  m\ 
hands."  Croesus,  finding  his  request  allowed,  sent  certain  Lyd- 
ians  to  Delphi,  enjoining  them  to  lay  his  fetters  upon  the  thresh- 
old of  the  temple,  and  ask  the  god,  "  If  he  were  not  ashamed  o1 
having  encouraged  him,  as  the  destined  destroyer  of  the  empire  01 
Cyrus,  to  begin  a  war  with  Persia,  of  which  such  were  the  first- 
fruits  ?  "  As  they  said  this  they  were  to  point  to  the  fetters ; 
and  further  they  were  to  inquire,  "if  it  was  the  wont  of  the 
Greek  gods  to  be  ungrateful  ?  " 
,  "^  91.  The  Lydians  went  to  Delphi  and  delivered  their  message, 
J  on  which  the  Pythoness  is  said  to  have  replied — "  It  is  not  pos- 
sible even  for  a  god  to  escape  the  decree  of  destiny.  Croesus 
has  been  punished  for  the  sin  of  his  fifth  ancestor,*  who,  when 
he  was  one  of  the  body-guard  of  the  Heraclides,  joined  in  a  wo- 
man's fraud,  and,  slaying  his  master,  wrongfully  seized  the 
throne.  Apollo  was  anxious  that  the  fall  of  Sardis  should  not 
happen  in  the  lifetime  of  Croesus,  but  be  delayed  to  his  son's 
days  ;  he  could  not,  however,  persuade  the  Fates.'  All  that  they 
were  willing  to  allow  he  took  and  gave  to  Croesus.  Let  Croesus 
know  that  Apollo  dela}'ed  the  taking  of  Sardis  three  full  years, 
and  that  he  is  thus  a  prisoner  three  years  later  than  was  his 
destiny.  Moreover  it  was  Apollo  who  saved  him  from  the 
burning  pile.  Nor  has  Croesus  any  right  to  complain  with  re- 
spect to  the  oracular  answer  which  he  received.  For  when  the 
god  told  him  that,  if  he  attacked  the  Persians,  he  would  destroy 
a  mighty  empire,  he  ought,  if  he  had  been  wise,  to  have  sent 
again  and  inquired  which  empire  was  meant,  that  of  Cyrus  or  his 
own  ;  but  if  he  neither  understood  what  was  said,  nor  took  the 
trouble  to  seek  for  enlightenment,  he  has  only  himself  to  blame 
for  the  result.  Besides,  he  had  misunderstood  the  last  answer 
which  had  been  given  him  about  the  mule.  Cyrus  was  that 
mule.  For  the  parents  of  Cyrus  were  of  different  races,  and  of 
different  conditions, — his  mother  a  Median  princess,  daughter  of 

*  Vide  supra,  ch.  13. 

*  Mr.  Grotc  remarks  with  great  truth  on  this  passage — *'It  is  rarely  that  these 
supreme  goddesses  or  hyper-goddesses — for  the  gods  themselves  must  submit  to 
them — are  brought  into  such  distinct  light  and  action  ;  usually  they  are  kept  in  the 
dark,  or  are  left  to  be  understood  as  the  unseen  stumbling-block  in  cases  of  extreme 
incomprehensibility ;  and  it  is  ditficult  clearly  to  detonniiic  where  the  Greeks  con- 
ceived sovereign  power  to  reside,  in  respect  to  the  government  of  the  world.  But 
here  the  sovereignty/  oftlu  Af<er(e^  and  the  subordinate  agency  of  the  goda^  arc  uneqyiiw- 
ocally  Bet  forth''''  (Ilist.  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  202). 
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King  Afltyages,  and  his  father  a  Persian  and  a  subject,  who, 
though  80  far  beneath  her  in  all  respects,  had  married  his  royal 
mistress." 

Such  was  the  answer  of  the  Pythoness.     The  Lydians  re- 
turned to  Sardis  and  communicated  it  to  Croesus,  who  confessed,  V 
on  hearing  it,  that  the  fault  was  his,  not  the  god's.     Such  was  the  \ 
way  in  which  Ionia  was  first  contjuered,  and  so  was  the  empire  j  v/ 
of  Croesus  brought  to  a  close.  /  ;jf . 

92.  Besides  the  oflFerings  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  /9^ 
there  are  many  others  in  various  parts  of  Greece  presented  by  V( 
Croesus ;  as  at  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  where  there  is  a  golden  tripod,  ^^^^^ 
dedicated  by  him  to  Israonian  Apollo  \^  at  Ephesus,  where  the 
golden  heifers,  and  most  of  the  columns  are  his  gift  ;  and  at  Del- 
phi, in  the  temple  of  Pronaia,^  where  there  is  a  huge  shield  in 
gold,  which  he  gave.  All  these  offerings  were  still  in  existence 
in  my  day  ;  many  others  have  perished  :  among  them  those 
which  he  dedicated  at  Branchidae  in  Milesia,  equal  in  weight,  as 
I  am  informed,  and  in  all  respects  like  to  those  at  Delphi.  The 
Delphian  presents,  and  those  sent  to  Amphiaraus,  came  from 
his  own  private  property,  being  the  first-fruits  of  the  fortune 
which  he  inherited  from  his  father  ;  his  other  offerings  came  from 
the  riches  of  an  enemy,  who,  before  he  mounted  the  throne, 
beaded  a  party  against  him,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  crown 
of  Lydia  for  Pantaloon.  This  Pantaleon  was  a  son  of  Alyattes, 
but  by  a  different  mother  from  Croesus ;  for  the  mother  of  Croesus 
was  a  Carian  woman,  but  the  mother  of  Pantaleon  an  Ionian. 
When,  by  the  appointment  of  his  father,  Croesus  obtained  the 
kingly  dignity,*  he  seized  the  man  who  had  plotted  against  him, 
and  broke  him  upon  the  wheel.     His  property,  which  he  had  pre- 

*  The  river  Ismcnius  washed  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  this  temple  stood 
(Ptus.  ix.  10,  2) ;  hcuce  the  phrase  ''  iHmeuiau  Apollo."  Compare  Pallcnian  Mi- 
nerva (supra,  ch.  62). 

'  The  temple  of  Minerva  at  Delphi  stood  in  front  of  the  great  temple  of  Apollo. 
Hence  the  Delphian  Minerva  was  called  Minerva  Fronaia  (Bii.  rh  xph  rov  vaov 
l^pvff^cu,  aa  Harpocration  says).  Vide  infra,  viii.  37.  PauHunias  mentions  that  the 
shield  waB  no  longer  there  in  his  day.  It  had  been  carried  off  by  Phiiomclus,  the 
Pbocian  general  in  the  Sacred  War  (Pans.  x.  viii.  g  4). 

'  This  has  been  supposed  to  moan  that  Alyattes  associated  Croesus  with  him  in 
the  government  (see  Wesseling  and  Bahr  in  loc.  Also  Clinton's  F.  II.  vol.  ii.  p.  363). 
Bat  there  are  no  sufficient  grounds  for  such  an  opinion.  Association,  common 
enough  in  Egypt,  was  very  rarely  practised  in  the  East  until  the  time  of  the  Sassa- 
ilian  princes ;  and  does  not  seem  ever  to  obtain  unless  where  the  succession  is  doubt- 
ful Nor  would  it  have  been  likely  that,  during  a  joint-rcign  with  his  father,  Croesus 
diould  have  treated  the  partisan  of  his  brother  with  such  severity.  Herodotus  un 
doobtedly  intends  to  speak  of  the  nomination  of  Croesus  by  Alyattes  as  his  successor 
upon  the  throne.  The  verb  used  is  the  same  as  that  which  occurs  below  (ch.  208) 
vhere  the  nomination  of  Cambyses  by  Cyrus  is  mentioned. 

Vol,  I.— 12 
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riously  devoted  to  the  semce  of  the  goda,  Cr<B3UB  applied  Ic 
way  mentioned  above,  This  is  all  I  tihall  say  about  hie  ofiferi 
93.  JjjidwjUnlike  most  other  countries,  scarcely  oflfera 
wonders  for  tlieBTstori4Tl"tD-describe,  except  the  gold-<iu«tw 
is  washed  down  from  the  range  trf  Tmolus.  It  has,  howi 
one  structure  of  enormous  F<ize,  cnlXinferior  to  the  moDum 
of  Egypt'  and  Babylon.     This  is  tbeyontb  of  Alyattes,'  th' 

*  The  coliiFSal  tizc  of  the  monuments  in  Egypt  i*  nuffiuicntty  kuowD.  Tbi 
creaued  in  eiie  w  tlic  power  of  Egypt  jdvanced.  The  greiit  impoMaiice  of  p 
lioo  Is  at  once  felt  in  cssmining  them  ;  for  though  tlie  ralumnii,  u  in  the  GtM 
nf  Karaak,  are  eo  large — iho  centre  avrnne  of  twelve  heinf!  KS  fl.  6  in.  high 
tt>e  abacuB  and  piinlli,  andlhe  lutiTuI  0[ie8  (onve  1:!^  in  number)  being  4S  A 
bigh — tbey  have  a  pleasing  aH  »i'il  as  a  grand  ofTci't.  Wilhuul  itiai  most  imp- 
feature,  proporlion  Inow  best  undorslocd  in  llalj),  Ihev  noiild  he  inonslrot 
difagreeable.  Tbe  laaie  for  culoseal  slnlues  is  oiten  supposed  lo  be  peculiarlj 
tian;  but  the  Greelia  liad^onieas  large  as,  and  even  larger  than,  any  in  £g;p 
of  Olym^Han  Jove  being  SO  It.  high,  and  (tie  CoIobbus  of  Rhodes  li 


I,  Lect  in.  p.  219.)    Pausaaias  (iii.  lU)  meotioDB  one  ofApolb  30  cubits  (44 
'"   W.f 


high.— {O. 


eighteen  fett  Mpiiire,  on  Itie  north  ol  wlileli  was  a  hiigo  I'irrnhir  slono,  len 
dioiiicler,  Willi  n  fliil  botloin  nrid  n  rnifcd  I'rigc  or  lip,  evidmillv  placed  tlicrt 
ornament  on  the  apei  of  tbe  tumulus.     Herodotus  saya  that  pballi  were  t 
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ther  of  CrgauB.  the  taae  of  which  is  formed  of  immeDse  hlocks 
of  stone,  the  rest  heing  a  vast  mound  of  earth.  It  waa  raised 
by  the  joint  labour  of  the  tradesmen,  handicraftsmen,  and  cour- 
tesans of  Sardis,  and  had  at  the  top  five  stone  pillars,  wliicb  re- 

Dpoo  the  summit  of  Bome  of  these  tumuli,  of  Khich  this  m&v  be  one  1  but  ICr.  Slriok- 
liad  supposes  tlitt  a  rude  repre>>eDtaiion  of  thr  humio  face  might  be  traced  on  iti 
mther-beatea  Eurfsce.  la  conaequenee  of  the  ground  sloping  to  the  south,  thia 
Iimulas  appears  much  higher  when  vIvHed  from  the  aide  of  Sardia  than  from 
tnj  other.     It  rises  at  aa  angle  of  about  22°,  and  is  a  conspicuous  object  on  all 


^  Becenll;  the  mound  has  been  more  eiaetlj  raeacurcd  by  M.  Spicgcntbal,  Prus- 
^^*k  Consul  at  Smyrna,  who  has  also  carefully  explored  the  interior.  .  His  measure- 
~*%titt  strikingly  af;rce  with  the  rough  estimate  of  lit,  Uomilioa,  He  gives  tbe 
**T»ge  diameter  of  the  mound  as  about  250  mttret,  or  281  yards,  which  produce! 
<=ircu inference  of  almost  exactly  half  a  mile.  In  the  interior,  into  which  he  drove 
giUery  or  tunacl,  he  vas  fortunate  enough  to  discover  a  sepulchral  chamber, 
^''niposed  of  large  blocks  of  white  marble,  highly  polished,  situated  almost  exactly 
'B  tbe  centre  of  the  tumulus.  The  chamber  was  somewhat  more  than  11  feet  long, 
^Cirlj  8  feet  broad,  and  7  feet  t^gh.  It  was  empty,  and  cootained  no  sign  of  any 
Wriplion  or  sarcophagus.  The  mound  outside  tlie  chamber  showed  traces  of  many 
former  eicaTationa.  It  was  piercod  nilh  galleries,  and  conluined  a  great  quanUty 
Of  bonea,  partly  human,  partly  tho»'o  of  anininls ;  also  a  quantity  of  ashes,  and  abun- 
dant fraginents  of  urns.  Xo  writing  wiis  discovered  on  any  of  these,  or  iiideed 
in  the  whole  mound,  nor  any  frajcment  of  metal  with  the  exception  of  a  nail,  a  rclio 
ef  former  explorers.  Undoubtedly  the  chamber  had  been  rlHcd  at  a  remote  period, 
and  the  mouud  had  been  used  in  posl-Lydian  times  as  a  place  of  general  H;puliure. 
Beoce  the  remains  of  urns,  and  the  human  bones  and  oelicd.  The  unimal  bones  are 
■ior«  difficult  of  eiplanstioD.    There  can  he  little  doubt  that  the  marble  chambei 
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maiDed  to  my  day,  with  inscriptions  cut  on  them,*  showing  how 
much  of  the  work  was  done  by  each  class  of  workpeople.  It 
appeared  on  measurement  that  the  portion  of  the  courtesans  was 
the  largest.  The  daughters  of  the  common  people  in  Lydia,  one 
and  all,  pursue  this  traffic,  wishing  to  collect  money  for  their 
portions.  They  continue  the  practice  till  they  marry  ;  and  are 
wont  to  contract  themselves  in  marriage.  The  tomb  is  six  stades 
and  two  plethra  in  circumference ;  its  breadth  is  thirteen  plethra. 
Close  to  the  tomb  is  a  large  lake,  which  the  Lydians  say  is  never 
dry.**     They  call  it  the  Lake  Gygeea. 

94.  The  Lydians  have  very  nearly  the  same  customs  as  the 
Greeks,  with  the  exception  that  these  last  do  not  bring  up  their 
girls  in  the  same  way.  So  far  as  we  have  any  knowledge,  they 
were  the  first  nation  to  introduce  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  coin,' 

wafl  the  actual  resting-place  of  the  Lydian  king.  Its  dimensions  agree  nearly  with 
those  of  the  sepulchral  chamber  of  Cyrus.  (See  note  to  book  i.  ch.  214.)  The 
tomb  was  probably  plundered  for  the  sake  of  the  gold  which  it  contained,  either  by 
the  Greeks,  or  by  some  one  of  the  many  nations  who  have  at  different  periods  held 
possession  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  internal  construction  of 
the  mound  was  not  found  by  M.  Spiegenthal  in  any  way  to  resemble  that  of  the 
famous  tomb  of  Tantalus,  near  Smyrna,  explored  by  M.  Texier.  (See  Texier's  Asie 
Mineure,  vol.  ii.  p.  252,  ct  seq. ;  and  for  M.  Spiegenthal's  account  of  his  excavations, 
see  the  Monatsbericht  der  Kdnigl.  Preussisch.  Academic  der  Wissenschaften  zu 
BerUn,  Dec.  1864,  pp.  '700-'702.) 

Besides  the  barrow  of  Alyattes  there  are  a  vast  number  of  ancient  tumuli  on  the 
shore  of  the  Gygsean  lake.  Three  or  four  of  these  are  scarcely  inferior  in  size  to 
that  of  Alyattes  (see  Chandler^s  Tour  in  Asia  Minor,  ch.  78,  p.  S02).  These  may  be 
the  tombs  of  the  other  Lydian  kings. 

[The  monument  in  question,  witli  a  stone  basement,  and  a  mound  above,  is  very 
similar  to  the  constructed  tombs  of  Etruria,  and  to  some  in  Greece,  as  that  of  Mencc* 
rates  at  Corfu,  and  others.  The  tomb  of  Agamemnon  at  Mycenae  is  also  supposed 
by  Canina  to  have  been  capped  with  a  mound  ;  and  he  is  quite  right  in  thinking  it 
could  not  have  been  a  *  treasury  *  (as  it  is  called  of  Atreus),  being  outside  the  city. 
Indeed  in  the  same  locality  are  the  remains  of  other  similar  monuments,  not  cer^ 
tainly  so  many  treasuries,  but  tombs.  The  five  olpoi  on  that  of  Alyattes  may  have 
been  like  those  on  the  tomb  of  Aruns  at  Albano,  mii^called  '  of  the  Horatii.' 

The  statement  about  the  Lydian  women  ifi  one  of  those  for  which  Herodotus 
cannot  escape  censure. — G.  W.] 

^  This  is  thought  to  be  a  very  early  mention  of  writing.  Alyattes  died  b.  c.  668; 
but  even  the  Greeks  had  letters  long  before  that  time. — [G.  W.J 

*•  This  lake  is  still  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  scene.  (Hamilton's  Asia  Minor, 
1.  p.  145  ;  Fellows,  p.  290.)     It  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (II.  xx.  392). 

*  This  statement  was  made  also  by  Xenophancs  of  Colophon  (Pollux,  ix.  vi. 
§  83),  and  is  repeated  by  Eustathius  (ad  Dionys.  Perieget.  v.  840).  Other  writers 
ascribed  the  invention  to  Pheidon  I.  king  of  Argos  (Etyni.  Magn.  ad  voc.  ofitXitrKot ; 
Pollux,  1.  s.  c).  According  to  Plutarch,  Theseus  coined  money  at  Athens  some 
centuries  earlier  (Thes.  c.  25). 

It  is  probable  that  the  Greeks  derived  their  first  knowledge  of  coined  money 
from  the  Asiatics  with  whom  they  came  into  contact  in  Asia  Minor,  either  Lydians 
or  Phrygians  (a  tradition  mentioned  in  Pollux,  1.  s.  c,  made  tlie  latter  people  the 
inventors  of  coining).  Pheidon,  who  is  also  said  to  have  introduced  the  iliginctan 
standard  of  weights  from  Asia,  may  have  been  the  first  to  strike  coins  in  European 
Greece.  The  assertion  of  Plutarch  cannot  possibly  be  received.  See  Note  B  in  Ap 
pendix  to  Book  L 
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and  the  first  who  sold  goods  by  retail  They  claim  also  the  in- . 
vention  of  all  the  games  which  are  common  to  them  with  the  \ 
Greeks.  These  they  declare  that  they  invented  about  the  time 
when  they  colonised  Tyrrhenia,  an  event  of  which  they  give  the 
following  account.  In  the  days  of  Atys  the  son  of  Manes/ 
there  was  great  scarcity  through  the  whole  land  of  Lydia.  For 
some  time  the  Lydians  bore  the  affliction  patiently,  but  finding 
that  it  did  not  pass  away,  they  set  to  work  to  devise  remedies 
for  the  evil  Various  expedients  were  discovered  by  various  per- 
8on8  ;  dice,  and  huckle-bones,  and  ball,^  and  all  such  games 
were  invented,  except  tables,  the  invention  of  which  they  do  not 
claim  as  theirs.  The  plan  adopted  against  the  famine  was  to 
engage  in  games  one  day  so  entirely  as  not  to  feel  any  craving 

*  A  Dame  resembling  that  of  the  King  of  Lydia,  ManeSy  is  found  in  the  early 
traditions  of  many  people.  In  Egypt  the  first  king  was  Menes^  of  whom  Maneros, 
the  reputed  inventor  of  music,  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  son.  Crete  had  ite 
Minon  ;  India  its  Manu ;  Germany  its  first  Man^  Manntm  ;  and  traces  of  the  name 
occar  in  other  early  histories.  See  Plut.  de  Is.  s.  24,  who  mentions  the  Phrygian 
Mania.— [G.  W.] 

*  The  ball  was  a  very  old  game,  and  it  was  doubtless  invented  in  Egypt,  as 
Plato  says.  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (Od.  viii.  372),  and  it  was  known  in  Egypt 
long  before  bis  time,  in  the  twelfth  dynasty,  or  about  2000  b.  c,  as  were  the  irccrcro}, 
4^4^!,  latrunculi,  ealeuliy  or  counters,  used  in  a  game  resembling  our  draughts,  with 
two  sets  of  men,  or  "  dogs,"  of  different  colours.  They  are  also  mentioned  by 
Homer  (Od.  i.  107,  and  Plut.  de  Isid.  s.  12,  "wcTTf^o").  Athenaeus  (Deipn.  i.  10, 
p.  19)  reproves  Herodotus  for  ascribing  the  invention  of  games  to  the  Lydians.  The 
GreeK  board,  &3a{»  or  abacus,  had  five  lines,  sometimes  twelve,  like  that  of  the 
Romans,  whence  dttodecim  scripia  was  the  name  they  gave  to  their  alvetUf  or  board, 
and  the  moves  were  sometimes  decided  by  dice. 

Greek  dice,  ic^/3oi,  iesxercBy  were  like  our  own,  with  six  numbers — 6  and  1,  6  and 
2,  4  and  8,  being  generally  on  the  opposite  sides.  Insteud  of  two,  they  threw  three 
dice,  whence  rpU  If,  "  three  sixes,"  and  Kvfios  was  the  "  ace."  They  were  probably 
at  first  only  numbered  on  four  sides,  whence  the  name,  corrupted  from  r(<r<rapa. 
This  was  the  case  with  some  antragali^  the  2  and  5  being  omitted  (Jul.  Poll.  Onom. 
ix.  7),  but  these  were  usually  without  numbers,  and  were  simply  the  original  knuckle- 
bones of  sheep.  They  were  also  called  *'  ^a/i,"  and  in  phiying  were  generally  five 
(whence  ir%trra\idi(uv)y  a  number,  like  the  five  lines  on  the  old  Greek  abacus,  taken 
from  the  fingers  of  the  hand.  Sometimes  atdragali  were  made,  of  the  same  form  as 
the  bone,  of  stone,  metal,  ivory,  or  glass  ;  and  1  have  one  of  these  last  from  Athens, 
which  is  only  0|  in.  long.  The  game  is  represented  in  a  painting  found  at  Hercu- 
laneum,  and  in  sculpture;  and  Pliny  (xxxiv.  8)  mentions  a  famous  group  in  bronze 
by  Polycletus,  of  two  naked  boys,  called  the  ustragalizontefty  then  in  the  Atrium  of 
Titos,  evidently  the  same  subject  represented  in  stone  at  the  British  Museum,  the 
loser  biting  his  companion's  arm.  The  games  of  tali  and  tessercB  were  chiefly  con- 
fined to  children,  women,  and  old  men  (Cic.  de  Senect.  16,  ed.  Par.).  That  of  odd 
and  even,  ^^par  et  impar^''^  was  thought  still  more  puerile,  and  is  compared  by 
Horace  to  riding  on  a  stick,  or'*arundine  longa"  (Sat.  ii.  iii.  247).  Beans,  nuta, 
almonds,  or  coins  were  used  in  playing  it ;  and  another  game  is  mentioned  by  J. 
Pollux  (ix.  7)  of  throwing  coins  or  bones  within  a  ring,  or  into  a  hole,  called  rpiwau 
Odd  and  even,  and  the  modern  Italian  mora^  were  very  ancient  Egyptian  games. 
In  the  latter  the  Romans  were  said  ^*  micare  digitis.''^  Cicero,  de  Div.  ii.  says,  '*  quid 
enim  sors  est  ?  idem  propemodum  quod  micare,  quod  talos  jacere,  quod  tesseras ;" 
and  in  Off.  iiL,  that  one  with  whatn  *'  in  tenebrit  mices^^^  for  an  honest  man,  had  be- 
come a  proverb. — [G.  W.] 
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for  food,  and  the  next  day  to  eat  and  abstain  from  games.  In 
this  way  they  passed  eighteen  years.  Still  the  affliction  contin- 
ued and  even  became  more  grievous.  So  the  king  determined 
to  divide  the  nation  in  half,  and  to  make  the  two  portions  draw 
lots,  the  one  to  stay,  the  other  to  leave  the  land.  He  would 
continue  to  reign  over  those  whose  lot  it  should  be  to  remain 
behind ;  the  emigrants  should  have  his  son  Tyrrhdnus  for  their 
leader.  The  lot  was  cast,  and  they  who  had  to  emigrate  went 
down  to  Smyrna,  and  built  themselves  ships,'  in  which,  after 
they  had  put  on  board  all  needful  stores,  they  sailed  away  in  search 
of  new  homes  and  better  sustenance.  After  sailing  past  many 
countries  they  came  to  Umbria,^  where  they  built  cities  for 
themselves,  and  fixed  their  residence.  Their  former  name  of 
/fLydians  they  laid  aside,  and  called  themselves  after  the  name 
>k^^he  king's  son,  who  led  the  colony,  Tyrrhenians.* 
ijj|U^/C  95.  Thus  far  I  have  been  engaged  in  showing  how  the 
f>^  iLydians  were  brought  under  the  Persian  yoke.  The  course  of 
y  history  now  compels  me  to  inquire  who  this  Cyrus  was  by 
whom  the  Lydian  empire  was  destroyed,  and  by  what  means  the 
ersians  had  become  the  lords  paramount  of  Asia.  And  herein 
I  shall  follow  those  Persian  authorities  whose  object  it  appears 
to  be  not  to  magnify  the  exploits  of  Cyrus,  but  to  relate  the 
simple  truth.  I  know  besides  three  ways  in  which  the  story  of 
Cyrus  is  told,  all  difiering  from  my  own  narrative. 
jfJL^  The  Assyrians  had  held  the  empire  of  Upper  Asia  for  the 
/^space  of  five  hundred  and  twenty  years,  ^  when  the  Medes  set 
^  the  example  of  revolt  from  their  authority.  They  took  arms 
for  the  recovery  of  their  freedom,  and  fought  a  battle  with  the 

•  Hccren  understands  this  passage  to  assert  that  the  Lydians  obtained  ressels 
from  the  Greeks  of  Smyrna,  and  builds  upon  it  the  conchiBion  that  tlie  Lydians  were 
at  no  time  a  seafaring  people.  (Asiat.  Nat.  Vol.  i.  p.  Iu6.  E.  T.)  But  firixctyaaBai 
has  never  the  sense  of  procuring  froni  another.  AVliere  it  means  procuring  at  all, 
it  is  always  procuring  by  one's  own  skill  and  enterprise.  (Cf.  Sophocl.  Phil.  295. 
Xen.  Cyrop.  iii.  ii.  i^  lo.) 

'  The  Umbria  of  Herodotus,  as  Niebuhr  observes  (Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  142. 
E.  T.)  "is  of  large  and  indetinitc  extent."  It  appears  to  include  almost  the  whole  of 
Northern  Italy.  It  is  from  the  region  above  thp  Umbrians  that  the  Alpis  and  the 
Tarpis  flow  into  the  Danube  (iv.  49).  This  would  seem  to  assign  to  them  the  modern 
Lombardo-Venctitin  kingdom,  and  to  place  them  on  the  Adriatic.  The  arrival  of 
the  Tyrrhenians  on  their  hhoros  extends  them  to  the  opposite  coaFt,  and  makes 
Tuscany  also  a  part  of  their  cotmtry.  Herodotus  knows  of  no  Italian  nations  ex- 
cept the  Tyrrhenians,  the  Umbrians,  the  Venetians  (Ileneli),  the  Gluotrians,  and 
the  Messapians. 

**  The  whole  story  of  the  Lydian  colonization  of  Etruria  is  considered  in  the  firat 
Essay  appended  to  this  book. 

■  The  620  years  of  Herodotus  in  this  place  undoubtedly  represent  the  (more  ex- 
act) 526  of  Berosus.  (Fr.  11.)  The  entire  subject  of  Assyrian  Chronology  ia  dia 
lussed  in  the  Critical  Essays,  Essay  vii. 
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Assyrians,  in  which  they  behaved  with  such  gallantry  as  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  servitude,  and  to  become  a  free  people.  Upon 
their  success  the  other  nations  also  revolted  and  regained  their 
independence. 

96.  Thus  the  nations  over  that  whole  extent  of  country  ob-\ 
tained  the  blessing  of  self-governniont,  but  they  fell  again  under  1 
the  sway  of  kings,  in  the  manner  whicli  I  will  now  relate.  There 
was  a  certain  Mede  named  Deioces,  son  of  Phraortos,  a  man  of 
much  wisdom,  who  had  conceived  the  desire  of  obtaining  to 
himself  the  sovereign  power.  In  furtherance  of  his  ambition, 
therefore,  he  formed  and  carried  into  execution  the  following 
scheme.  As  the  Medes  at  that  time  dwelt  in  scattered  villages 
without  any  central  authority,  and  lawlessness  in  consequence 
prevailed  throughout  the  land,  Deioces,  who  was  already  a  man 
of  mark  in  his  own  village,  applied  himself  with  greater  zeal 
and  earnestness  than  ever  before  to  the  practice  of  justice  among 
his  fellows.  It  was  his  conviction  that  justice  and  injustice  are 
engaged  in  perpetual  war  with  one  another.  He  therefore  began 
this  course  of  conduct,  and  presently  the  men  of  his  village,  ob- 
serving his  integrity,  chose  him  to  be  the  arbiter  of  all  their 
disputes.  Bent  on  obtaining  the  sovereign  i)Ower,  he  showed 
himself  an  honest  and  an  upright  judge,  and  by  these  means  gain- 
ed such  credit  with  his  fellow -citizens  as  to  attract  the  attention 
of  those  who  lived  in  the  surrounding  village's.  They  had  long 
been  suffering  from  unjust  and  oj>pressive  judgments  ;  so  that, 
when  they  heard  of  the  singular  u])rightncsH  of  Deio(;es,  and  of 
the   equity  of  his  decisions,  they  joyfully  had  recourse  to  him 

in  the  various  quarrels  and  suits  that  arose,  until  at  last  they 

came  to  put  confidence  in  no  one  else. 

97.  The  number  of  complaints  brought  before  him  continu- 
ally increasing,  as  people  learnt  more  and  more  the  fairness  o^ 
liis  judgments,  DeToces,  feding  himself  now  all  important,  an- 
^loiinced  that  he  did  not  intend  any  longer  to  hear  causes,  and 
«i.p|.)eared  no  more  in  the  seat  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
t--«:i  sit  and  administer  justice.     *'It  did    not  square  with  his 
i  xi^terests,''  he  said,  *'  to  spend  the  ^^hole  day  in  regulating  other 

's  affairs  to  the  neglect  of  liis  own."     Hereupon   robbery 

»d  lawlessness  l>roke   out  afresh,  and  prevailed   through   the 

c^onntry  even  more  than  heretofore  ;  wherefore  the  Medes  assem- 

t>Ted  from   all  quarters,  and  held  a  consultation  on  the  state  of 

^fiairs.     The  speakers,  as  I  think,  were  chiefly  friends  of  Deioces. 

^^  We  cannot  possibly,''  they  said,  "  go  on  living  in  this  country 

^  ^  things  continue  as  they  now  are  ;  let  us  therefore  set  a  king 

^>'ver  UB,  that  so  the  land  may  be  well  governed,  and  we  ourselves 
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may  be  able  to  attend  to  our  own  affairs,  and  not  be  forced  to 
1    quit  our  country  on  account  of  anarchy."     The  assembly  was 
persuaded  by  these  arguments,  and  resolved  to  appoint  a  king. 

98.  It  followed  to  determine  who  should  be  chosen  to  the 

oj@5ce.     When  this  debate  began  the  claims  ofjjejoces  and  his 

>^raises  were  at   once  in  every  mouth  ;  so  that  presently  all 

V agreed  that  he  should  be  king.     Upon  this  he  required  a  palace 

to  be  built  for  him  suitable  to  his  rank,  and  a  guard  to  be  given 
him  for  his  person.  The  Medes  complied,  and  built  him  a  strong 
and  large  palace,*  on  a  spot  which  he  himself  pointed  out,  and 
likewise  gave  him  liberty  to  choose  himself  a  body-guard  from 
the  whole  nation.*  Thus  settled  upon  the  throne,  he  further 
required  them  to  build  a  single  great  city,  and,  disregarding  the 
petty  towns  in  which  they  had  formerly  dwelt,  make  the  new 
capital  the  object  of  their  chief  attention.  The  Medes  were 
again  obedient,  and  built  the  city  now  called  Agbatana,'  the 

*  The  royal  place  at  Agbntana  is  snid  by  Polybius  to  hare  been  7  stodes  (more 
than  four-tifths  of  a  mile)  iu  circumference  (x.  xxvii.  9) ;  but  his  description 
refers  probably  to  the  capital  oi  Media  Magna^  rather  than  to  the  (so-called)  city  of 
DeToces. 

•  I  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  the  excellent  comment  of  Mr.  Grote  on  this 
passage.  He  observes : — "  Of  the  real  history  of  Deloces  we  cannot  be  said  to  know 
anything ;  for  the  interesting  narrative  of  Herodotus  presents  to  us  iu  all  points 
Grecian  society  and  ideas,  not  Oriental :  it  is  like  the  discussion  which  the  historian 
ascribes  to  the  seven  Persian  conspirators,  previous  to  the  accession  of  Darius, 
whether  they  Fhall  adopt  an  oligarchical,  a  dcinocnitical,  or  a  monarchical  form  of 
government ;  or  it  may  be  compared  to  the  Cyropsedia  of  Xenophon,  who  beauti- 
fully and  elaborately  works  out  an  ideal  which  Ilerodotus  exhibits  in  brief  out- 
line. The  story  of  DcToces  describes  what  n>ay  be  called  the  despot^s  progress, 
first  as  candidate,  and  afterwards  as  fully  established  .  .  DeToces  begins  like  ft 
clever  Greek  among  other  (j reeks,  equal,  free,  and  disorderly ;  he  is  athirst  for  des- 
potism from  the  beginning,  and  is  forwurd  in  manifesting  his  rectitude  and  justice, 
'as  beseems  a  candidate  for  command  ;  *  he  par*ses  into  a  despot  by  the  public  vote, 
and  receives  what  to  the  Greeks  was  the  great  symbol  and  instrument  of  such  trans- 
ition, a  personal  body-guard ;  he  ends  by  organising  both  the  machinery  and  the 
etiquette  of  a  despotism  in  the  Oriental  fashion,  like  the  Cyrus  of  Xenophon ;  only 
that  both  these  authors  maintain  the  superiority  of  their  Grecian  ideal  over  Oriental 
reality,  by  ascribing  both  to  Deloces  and  Cyrus  a  just,  systematic,  and  laborious  ad- 
ministration, such  as  their  own  experience  did  not  present  to  them  in  Asia."  (Vol. 
iii.  pp.  3U7-IJ08.     SSee  also  Note  ^  of  the  latter  page.) 

■  I  have  retaiiued  the  form  Agbatana,  given  by  Herodotus,  in  place  of  the  more 
usual  Kcbatana  of  other  authors,  as  being  nearer  to  the  Persian  original,  which  (iu 
the  inscriptions)  is  Hagmatana.  (Heliistun.  Inscrip.  Col.  11.  Par.  13.)  It  is  curious 
that  the  (Greeks  should  have  caught  the  orthography  so  nearly,  and  yet  have  been 
so  mistaken  as  to  the  accent  of  the  word.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the 
nutives  called  the  city  llagniatan,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  modern  Isfahan, 
Teheran,  Ilaniadun,  Behistun,  &c.  Yet  the  Greeks  said  Agbatana,  as  is  evident 
both  from  tlie  quantity  and  tiie  accent  of  tiie  word.  It  is  written  * \y&arcL¥a^  not 
•A7/3aTai'o,  and  in  the  poets  the  last  three  syllables  arc  short.  Cf.  J!]8ch.  Pers.  16. 
Aristoph.  Acharn.  C4. 

[There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  original  form  of  the  name  Hellenised 
as  *Ky^(krava  or  'Eic/SaToi'a  was  Ilagmatdn,  and  that  it  whs  of  Arian  etymology,  hav- 
mg  been  first  used  by  the  Arian  Medes.     It  would  signify  in  the  language  of  the 
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wallg  of  which  are  uf  great  size  and  strength,  rbiug  in  circles 
one  within  the  other.  The  plan  of  the  place  is,  that  each  of 
tho  walls  should  out-top  the  ooe  beyond  it  by  the  battlements. 
The  nature  of  the  ground,  which  is  a  gentle  hill,  favonra  this 
QnaDgement  in  some  degree,  but  it  was  mainly  effected  by  art. 


^S(Ik«(lg\^ 


'""Olcy  "the  place  of  asspmblBgs,"  bfinR  compoiiodcd  d[  ham  "  v'lth,"  and  gama 
" 'o  go."  The  Childean  form  of  Akhmarha,  •«;«;««.  whicb  occuni  in  Eirs  (vi.  2), 
in*'  """  ''*'  "B*"'^''  "  *  corruplLOn  of  the  Arinii  iinme.  It  may  further  be  o( 
^^THl  to  note  that  there  is  no  trace  of  auih  a  name  among  the  Mi-dian  citEea 
*'>>»iiMr»ted  in  the  inseriptions  of  Sargon— II.  C.  R.] 

,,  Two  descriplions  of  the  town  are  worlb  comparing;  nilb  that  of  Hprodotua.  In 
**«  »econd  Fargard  or  Ihe  Tendidad,  Jemahid,  it  in  siud,  "  erected  n  Var  or  fortrpeg, 
"•ftciently  large,  and  formed  orBquared  blocka  of  stone;  he  aBscnibled  in  tlie  place 
^ViM  popnlatioD,  and  Mocked  tho  surrounding  country  with  cattle  for  their  use. 
*te  caiued  tho  water  of  the  great  fortress  to  flow  forth  abtindantty.  Andnithinlbc 
?"*»,  Of  fortress,  he  erected  ■  lofty  palace,  enconipassed  with  walls,  and  laid  it  out 
>a  manj  separate  diriyiona,  and  there  was  no  liigb  place,  either  in  front  or  rear,  to 
^mmand  and  overawe  the  fortress."    (ZenilaTeHtu.  Vondidud.  Farg.  it.) 

The  other  description  is  more  eiact  in  ilB  details.  "  Arphaiad^'  we  are  told  In 
Ibe  book  of  Judith,  "built  in  Ecbalana  walls  round  about  of  stones  hewn  three 
nbita  broad  and  ux  eubila  long,  and  made  the  height  of  the  wall  seventy  cubits, 
ud  tbe  bT«adtb  thereof  fifty  cubits :  and  set  the  lowers  thereof  upon  tho  gates  of 
it,  an  haodred  cuhita  high,  and  the  breadth  thereof  in  the  foundation  sixty  cubits  ; 
■nd  he  made  the  gates  thereof,  even  gates  that  were  raised  to  the  height  of  seventy 
cubit*,  and  the  breadth  of  them  was  ibrty  oubitp,  for  the  going  forth  of  hia  armies, 
and  for  the  Ktting  in  array  of  hia  footmen."    (i.  2-4.) 

CoL  RawIiikscD  loog  tdnce  published  liis  opinion  that  the  site  of  the  Agbalana 
ascribed  to  Deioces  was  at  Taklili-SoleiniAn,  in  Ueitii  Alropatfn^.  The  natnre  ol 
the  ritnntion,  and  ita  geographical  position,  are  far  more  in  accordance  with  the 
notice*  of  Agbatana  contained  in  Herodotus,  than  those  of  IlamadAn,  the  Agbatano 
of  later  timet.    Th*  country  to  the  north  of  Ag1>atana  towards  Ihe  Euiiiie,  Herod' 
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The  number  of  the  circles  is  seven,  the  rojal  palace  and  the 
treasuries  standing  within  the  last.  The  circuit  of  the  outer 
wall  is  very  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  Athens.  Of  this  wall 
the  battlements  are  white,'   of  the  next  black,  of  the  third 

otiiB  pnT^  is  very  mountainous  and  coTorpil  with  forests  (i.  110).  ThiEi  is  trup  and 
pFrlJUFnl  if  said'of  Takbll-^li-tmilii,  but  cither  untrue  or  unmoaning  if  saidof  Hitnt- 
Bilin,  which  ia  far  removed  from  ihc  Euiii^e.  and  if  in  Ihe  more  level  part  of  the 
aoelenl  Medin.  Apain.  the  noii'liern  Ecbalann  vax  situated  on  the  declivity  of  th« 
^rcat  mountnin  of  Oronira  (Ihe  mndirn  Elwcnd)  which  could  not  pos^iblv  be  called 
a  KtKa-rii,  and  wliicli  doea  not  ailmit  of  lieinfC  fortified  in  the  niode  deseribed  b; 
Ilcrodolus:  uhercui  the  eonienl  hill  of  Tukhii-.SoleIinaD  with  ItK  remains  of  wilts 
and  other  ruin».  very  nearly  correfponds  to  the  deseriplion  of  our  authcr.  ($r* 
the  anbjoinpil  plan.)  The  whole  subject  is  fully  treated  in  a  paper  eouimunlcated 
ny  Colonel  Kaaliniuin  to  the  GeographicRl  trociety,  and  p>ibii«lied  in  their  JournaL 
Vol.  Jt.  Part  i.  Art.  i, 

nenis  In  favour  of  the  identiHcotion  of  Takhli- 
I  Ai:bit»nfl,  is  Ihe  faut  thai  Moses  ofChorenA,  in  BpeakinR 
of  Ihe  city  which  then  occupied  Ihc  eitc  in  rgucMion.  and  which  nail  uinallr  named 
(/anion Slinliaulini,  calls  it  iipecificiilly  "the  Eccund  Ecliatuiiu,  or  the  Beven-walled 
city."    Mos.  Clior.  ii.  84— H.  C.  R.] 

'  "Thia  la  nianifexlly  ft  fublc  of  S;ibieiin  origin,  the  Neii'ii  coloure  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  being  precisely  those  einployod  by  the  Orientals  to  denote  the  s«v#ti 
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*oarlet,  of  the  fourth  blue,  of  the  fifth  orange  ;  all  these  are 
<^oloured  with  paint.  The  two  last  have  their  battlements  coat- 
ed respectively  with  silver  and  gold.* 

99.  All  these  fortifications  Deioces  caused  to  be  raised  for 

Himself  and  his  own  palace.     The  people  were  required  to  build 

their  dwellings  outside  the  circuit  of  the  walls.     When  the  town 

^as  finished,  he  proceeded  to  arrange  the  ceremonial.     He  al- 

great  heaTcnly  bodies,  or  the  seven  climates  in  which  they  revolve.  Thus  Nizami, 
Jtt  his  poem  of  the  Heft  Pelher,  describes  a  tseven-bodied  palace,  built  by  Bahr/un 
Gur,  nearly  in  the  same  terms  as  Herodotus.  The  palace  dedicated  to  Saturn,  he 
sivs,  was  black — that  of  Jupiter  orange,  or  more  strictly  sandal-wood  colour  (San- 
dali) — of  Mars,  scarlet — of  the  sun,  golden — of  Venus,  white — of  Mercury,  azure— 
and  of  the  moon,  green — a  hue  which  is  applied  by  the  Orientals  to  silver."  (Journal 
of  Geogr.  Soc.  Vol.  x.  Part  i.  p.  127.) 

The  great  temple  of  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Borsippa  (the  modem  Birs-i-Nimrud) 
was  a  building  in  seven  platforms  coloured  in  a  Himilar  way.  Herodotus  has  de- 
ranged the  order  of  the  colours,  which  ought  to  be  either  that  dependent  on  the 
planetary  distances,  "black,  orange,  scarlet,  gold,  white,  blue,  silver,"  as  at  the 
Birs,  or  "  black,  white,  orange,  blue,  scarlet,  silver,  gold,"  if  the  order  of  the  days 
dedicated  to  the  planets  were  taken.  It  may  be  suspected  that  Herodotus  had  re- 
ceived the  numbers  in  the  latter  order,  and  accidentally  reversed  the  places  of  black 
and  white,  and  of  scarlet  and  orange. 

[There  is,  however,  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  Medes,  or  even  the  Babylon- 
ians, were  acquainted  with  that  order  of  the  planets  which  regulated  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  days  of  the  week.  The  series  in  question,  indeed  must  have  origin- 
ated with  a  people  who  divided  the  day  and  nigh^  into  6o  hours  instead  of  24;  and, 
as  far  aa  we  know  at  present,  this  system  of  horary  division  was  peculiar  in  ancient 
tiraca  to  the  Hindoo  calendar.  The  method  by  which  the  order  is  eliminated  is 
idinply  aa  follows: — ^The  planets  in  due  succession  from  the  Moon  to  Saturn  were 
supposed  to  rule  the  hours  of  the  day  in  a  recurring  series  of  sevens,  and  the  day 
was  named  after  the  planet  who  happened  to  be  the  regent  of  the  first  hour.  If 
we  assign  then  the  first  hour  of  the  first  day  to  the  Moon,  we  find  that  the  Cist 
hoar,  which  commenced  the  second  day,  belonged  to  the  6th  planet,  or  Mars ;  the 
laist  hour  to  the  2nd,  or  Mercury  ;  the  ISlst  to  the  6th,  or  Jupiter;  the  241st  to 
the  3rd,  or  Venus;  the  SOlst  to  tlie  7th,  or  Saturn  ;  and  the  3»jlst  to  the  4th,  or  the 
Sun.  The  popular  belief  (which  first  appears  in  Dion  Cassias)  that  the  series  in 
question  refers  to  a  horary  division  of  24  is  incorrect :  for  in  that  case,  although  the 
order  is  the  same,  the  succession  is  inverted.  One  thing  indeed  seems  to  be  cer- 
tain, that  if  the  Chaldaeams  weie  the  inventors  of  the  hebdomadal  nomenclature, 
thej  must  have  borrowed  their  earliest  astronomical  science  from  the  same  source 
which  supplied  the  Hindoos ;  for  it  could  not  have  been  by  accident  that  a  horary 
division  of  60  was  adopted  by  both  races. — II.  C.  R.] 

*  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  account,  though  it  may  be  greatly  exag- 
gerated, is  not  devoid  of  a  foundation.  The  temple  at  Borsippa  (see  the  preceding 
note)  appears  to  have  had  its  fourth  and  seventh  stages  actually  coated  with  gold 
and  silver  respectively.  And  it  seems  certain  that  there  was  often  in  Oriental  towns 
a  most  lavish, display  of  the  two  precious  motals.  The  sober  Polybius  relates  that, 
at  the  southern  Agbatana,  the  capital  of  Media  Magna,  the  entire  woodwork  of  the 
royal  palace,  including  beams,  ceilings,  and  pillars,  was  covered  with  plates  either 
of  gold  or  silver,  and  that  the  who'e  building  was  roofed  with  silver  tiles.  Thij  tem- 
ple of  Anaitis  was  adorned  in  a  similar  way.  (Polyb.  x.  xxvii.  g  10-12.)  Conse- 
quently, though  Darius,  when  he  retreated  before  Alexander,  carried  off  from  Media 
gold  and  silver  to  the  amount  of  7000  talents  (more  than  £l,7on,0(»0)  and  though  the 
town  was  largely  plundered  by  the  soldiers  of  Alexander  and  of  Seleucus  Nicator, 
still  there  remained  tiles  and  plating  enough  to  produce  to  Antiochus  the  Great  on 
his  occupation  of  the  place  a  sum  of  very  nearly  4000  talents,  or  £975,00  )  sterUng! 
(See  Arrian.  Exp.  Alex.  iii.  19.    Polyb.  1.  s.  c.) 
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lowed  no  one  to  have  direct  access  to  the  person  of  the  king, 
but  made  all  communication  pass  through  the  hands  of  messen* 
gers,  and  forbade  the  king  to  be  seen  by  his  subjects.  He  also 
made  it  an  offence  for  any  one  whatsoever  to  laugh  or  spit  in 
the  royal  presence.  This  ceremonial,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
inventor,  Deloces  established  for  his  own  security,  fearing  that 
his  compeers,  who  were  brought  up  together  with  him,  and  were 
of  as  good  family  as  he,  and  no  whit  inferior  to  him  in  manly 
qualities,  if  they  saw  him  frequently  would  be  pained  at  the 
sight,  and  would  therefore  be  likely  to  conspire  against  him  ; 
whereas  if  they  did  not  see  him,  they  would  think  him  quite  a 
different  sort  of  being  from  themselves. 

100.  After  completing  these  arrangements,  and  firmly  settling 
himself  upon  the  throne,  Deioces  continued  to  administer  justice 
with  the  same  strictness  as  before.  Causes  were  stated  in  wri- 
ting, and  sent  in  to  the  king,  who  passed  his  judgment  upon  the 
contents,  and  transmitted  his  decisions  to  the  parties  concerned : 
besides  which  he  had  spies  and  eavesdroppers  in  all  parts  of  his 
dominions,  and  if  he  heard  of  any  act  of  oppression,  he  sent  for 
the  guilty  party,  and  awarded  him  the  punishment  meet  for  hid 
offence. 

101.  Thus  Deioces  collected  the  Medcs  into  a  nation,  and 
ruled  over  them  alone.  Now  these  are  the  tribes  of  which  they 
consist :  the  Busae,  the  Paretaceni,  the  Struchates,  the  Arizan- 
ti,  the  Budii,  and  the  Magi.' 

/^  102.  Having  reigned  three-and- fifty  years,  Deioces  was  at  his 
(^  death  succeeded  by  hia  son  Phraortes.  This  prince,  not  satisfied 
with  a  dominion  which  did/not  extend  beyond  the  single  nation 
of  the  Medes,  began  by  attacking^  the  Persians  ;  and  marching 
an  army  into  their*  cbiinfry,  brougiu  them  under  the  Median 
yoke  before  any  other  people.  Tiwr  this  success,  being  now  at 
the  head  of  two  nations,  both  of  them  powerful,  he  proceeded  to 
conquer  Asia,  overrunning  province  after  province.  At  last  he 
engaged  in  war  with  the  Assyrians — those  Assyrians,  I  mean,  tc 
whom  Nineveh  belonged,^  who  were  formerly  the  lords  of  Asia 
At  present  thoy  stood  alone  by  the  revolt  and  desertion  of  theii 

•  Mr,  Groto  speaks  of  the  Median  tribes  as  coincidlnp  in  number  with  thefortifiin! 
circles  in  the  tomi  of  Agbutaiia,  and  thence  conchides  that  Herodotus  conceived  thi 
seven  circles  as  iuteiided  each  for  a  distinct  tribe  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  806) 
But  the  number  of  ihe  Median  tribes  is  not  seven  but  nix ;  and  the  circles  are  not  tf 
the  tnicn^  but  around  the  paiace.  Herodotus  says  expressly  that  the  people  dwell 
outside  the  outermost  circle. 

'  Herodotus  intends  here  to  distinguish  the  Assyrians  of  Assyria  Proper  fron 
the  Babylonians,  whom  he  calls  also  Assyrians  (i.  178,  1«8,  kc).  Against  tlie  lattei 
be  means  to  say  this  expedition  was  not  directed. 
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allies,  yet  still  their  internal  condition  was  as  flourishing  as  ever. 
JPliraortes  attacked  them,  but  perished  in  the  expedition  with 
tlie  greater  part  of  his  army,  after  having  reigned  over  the  Medes 
t^o-and-twenty  years.  \ 

103.  On  the  death  of  Phraortes  ®  his  son  Cyaxares  ascended  j 
tlic  throne.     Of  him  it  is  reported  that  he  was  still  more  war- 
like than  any  of  his  ancestors,  and  that  he  was  the  first  who 
gave  organisation  tg  an  Aflii^tjc;*  ftn"yj  dividing  the  troops  into 

^mes,  ana  forming  distinct  bodies  of  the  spearmen,  the 
archers,  and  the  cavalry,  who  before  his  time  had  been  mingled 
in  one  mass,  and  confused  together.     He  it  was  who  fought 
against  the  Lydians  on  the  occasion  when  the  day  was  changed 
suddenly  into  night,  and  who  brought  under  his  dominion  the 
whole  of  Asia  beyond  the  Halys.*     This  prince,  collecting  to- 
gether all  the  nations  which  owned  his  sway,  marched  against 
Nmeveh,  resolved  to  avenge  his  father,  and  cherishing  a  hope 
that  he  might  succeed  in  taking  the  town.     A  battle  was  fought, 
in  which  the  Assyrians  suffered  a  defeat,  and  Cyaxares  had  al- 
ready begun  the  siege  of  the  place,  when  a  numerous  horde  of 
Scyths,  under  their  king  Madyes,*  son  of  Protothyes,.  burst  into 
Asia  in  pursuit  of  the  Cimmerians  whom  they  had  driven  out  of 
Europe,  and  entered  the  Median  territory. 

104.  The  distance  from  the  Palus  Mteotis  to  the  river  Pha- 

'  Phraortes  has  been  thought  by  some  to  be  the  Arphaxad  of  the  Book  of  Ju- 
^tb.  A  fiinciful  resemblance  between  the  names,  and  the  fact  that  Phraortes  w  the 
onlj  Median  monarch  said  by  any  historian  of  repute  to  have  been  slain  in  battle 
^th  the  Assyrians,  are  the  sole  grounds  for  this  identification.  But  the  Book  of  Ju- 
^thiaa  pure  historical  romance,  which  one  is  surprised  to  tind  critical  writers  at  the 
Pf^ot  day  treating  as  serious.  (See  Clinton^s  F.  II.,  vol.  i.  p.  275;  Bosanquet's 
M  of  Nineveh,  p.  16.)  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  anomalies  which  condemn  it, 
.  The  Jews  are  recently  returned  from  the  captivity  (ch.  iv.  ver.  13,  18-19).  Joa« 
Oni  (Joiakim)  is  the  High  Priest.  He  was  the  son  of  Jeshuali,  and  contemporary 
^ith  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii.  10-26).  The  date  of  the  events  narrated  should 
Jerefore  be  about  b.  c.  460-30,  in  the  reign  of  Artaxcrxes  Longimanus.  Yet,  1. 
^inefeh  is  standing,  and  is  the  capital  of  Nabuchodonosor's  kingdom  (i.  1).  2. 
^yria  is  the  great  monarchy  of  the  time  (i.  7-lo).  8.  Persia  is  subject  to  Assyria 
v'*?).  4.  Egypt  is  alato  subject  (i.  9-10).  Media,  however,  is  an  independent  king* 
^m  under  Arphaxad,  who  as  the  builder  of  the  walls  of  Ecbatana  should  be  Deloces 
^  Cyaxares. 

The  book  appears  to  be  the  work  of  a  thorouglily  Ilellenized  Jew,  and  could  not 
^bepefore  have  been  written  before  the  time  of  Alexander.  It  is  a  mere  romance, 
^d  has  been  assigned  with  much  probability  to  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
li^rotius  in  the  Preface  to  his  Annotations  on  the  Book  of  Judith  ;  Works,  vol.  i.  p. 
^^8).  It  has  many  purely  Greek  ideas  in  it,  as  the  mention  of  the  Giants,  the  sons 
**' the  Titans  (ch.  xvi.  ver.  7),  and  the  crowning  with  a  chaplet  of  olive  (ch.  xv.  vcr. 
''f  Probably  also  the  notion  of  a  demand  for  earth  and  water  (ii.  7)  came  to  the 
*riter  from  his  acquaintance  with  Greek  history.  At  least  there  is  no  trace  of  its 
"•Ting  been  an  Assyrian  custom. 

*  Vide  supra,  chapter  74. 

*  Aoeording  to  Strabo,  Mayds,  or  Madyes,  was  a  Cimmerian  piincc  who  drove 
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sis  and  the  Colchians  is  thirty  days'  journey  for  a  lightly-equip- 
ped traveller.'  From  Colchis  to  cross  into  Media  does  not  take 
long — there  is  only  a  single  intervening  nation,  the  Saspirians,' 
passing  whom  you  find  yourself  in  Media.  This  however  wai 
not  the  road  follow^ed  by  the  Scythians,  who  turned  out  of  th< 
straight  course,  and  took  the  upper  route,  which  is  much  longer 
keeping  the  Caucasus  upon  their  right.*  The  Scythians,  haviof 
^  us  invaded  Media,  were  opposed  by  the  Medts,  who  gave  then 
battle,  but,  being  defeated,  lost  their  empire.  The  Scythiani 
became  masters  of  Asia. 

105.  After  this  tLey  marched  forward  with  the  design  of  in- 
vading Egypt.  When  they  had  reached  Palestine,  however 
Psammetichus  the  Egyptian  king^  met  them  with  gifts  and  pray 

the  Trercs  out  of  Asia  (i.  p.  91).    The  true  nature  of  the  Scythian  war  of  Cyazarc 
is  considered  iu  the  Critical  Essays,  Essay  iii.  §  9. 

'  From  the  mouth  of  the  Palus  3Iiipotis,  or  Sea  of  Azof,  to  the  river  Hion  (th» 
ancient  Phasis)  is  a  distance  of  about  270  geographical  miles,  o**  but  little  more  thai 
the  distance  (240  geog.  miles)  from  the  gulf  of  Issus  to  the  Euxine,  which  was  calle* 
(ch.  72)  **  a  journey  of /i'«  days  for  a  lightly  equipped  traveller."  We  may  lear 
from  this  that  Herodotus  did  not  intend  the  day *8  journey  for  a  measure  of  lengtli 
lie  related  the  reports  which  had  reached  him.  He  was  told  that  a  man  niigh 
cross  from  Issus  to  the  I  ack  Sea  in  five  days,  which  perhaps  was  |)ossible,  and  tha 
it  would  take  a  month  to  reach  the  Sea  of  Azof  from  Colchis,  which,  considerioj 
the  enormous  diilicultioF  of  the  route,  is  not  improbable.  It  is  questionable  whcthe 
the  coast  line  can  ever  have  been  practicable  at  all.  If  not,  the  communicatio 
must  have  been  circuitous,  and  have  included  the  passage  of  the  Caucasus,  either  b 
the  well-known  Pvlaei  Caucasca?  betwo<'n  Tiflis  and  Mozdok,  or  by  some  unknown  pae 
west  of  that  route,  of  still  greater  altitude  and  ditticulty.  In  either  case  the  journe 
might  well  occupy  30  days. 

*  The  Sasjiirians  are  mentioned  again  as  lying  north  of  Media  (ch.  110),  and  a 
separating  Media  Irom  Colchis  (iv.  87).  They  are  joined  with  the  Matieni  and  the  All 
rodii  in  the  satrapies  of  Darius  (iii.  94),  with  the  Alarodii  and  the  (.'olchians  in  th 
army  of  Xerxes  (vii.  79).  Tliey  appear  to  have  occupied  the  u[)per  valleys  of  th 
A'wr  (Cyrus)  and  its  tributary  streams,  or  nearly  the  modern  Russian  province  c 
(ieorgia.  llitter  (Erdkunde  von  Asien,  vol.  vi.  p.  92)  conjectures  their  identity  wit 
the  i^apitrda  of  the  monuments.  They  are  perhaps  the  same  as  the  later  Iberi,  wit 
whom  their  name  will  connect  ctymologically,  especially  if  we  consider /Sfl/>irt  to  b 
the  true  form,  (^dnftpoi,  2«j8€ipot,  "Ifivpoi.)  They  probably  belonged,  ethnically,  t 
the  same  fatuily  as  the  ancient  Armenians.  (See  the  Critical  Essays,  Essay  xi^  0 
the  Ethnic  Afiinities  of  the  Nations  of  Western  Asia.) 

*  Herodotus,  clearly,  conceives  the  Cimmerians  to  have  coasted  the  Black  Set 
and  appears  to  have  thought  that  the  Scythians  entered  Asia  by  the  route  of  Daj 
hestdii,  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  i 
the  exisienc«'  of  the  Pylae  Caucttsea\  As  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea  is  ce 
ta'nihi  iinpraeiie;il>le  for  an  army,  the  Cimmerians,  if  they  entered  Asia  by  a  trac 
west  of  that  >;iid  to  have  been  Ibllowed  by  the  Scythians,  can  only  have  gaiincd  a< 
mittanei*  bv  the  Pvhe. 

It  is  alujivs  to  l»e  home  in  mind  that  tlwMe  <ir<r  but  ttro  known  routes  by  whic 
the  Caiuasus  van  he  en)>s«(l,  that  of  Mozdok,  traversed  by  Ker  Porter  in  181' 
which  is  kept  o|M'n  by  Ku-^sian  military  posts,  and  still  forms  the  regular  line  of  con 
uiunieatiou  iM-tween  Russia  and  t lie  trans-Caueasian  provinces,  and  that  of  Daghcstd 
or  Derlnnd  alonjr  the  \\e>t«'ru  .•-hores  of  the  Cas|>ian,  whieh,  according  to  Do  Hel 
is  *'niueli  more  inipraelieaMe  than  that  by  Mozdok."  (Travels,  p.  823,  note.  £n| 
Tr.)     This  latter  a.-.?.»rtion  may,  lu)w«'V«'r,  be  (piestioned. 

*  According  to  Herodotus,  Psamnu'tichus  was  engaged  for  29  years  in  the  sie£ 
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^rs,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  advance  no  further.  On  their  re- 
turn, passing  through  Ascalon,  a  city  of  Syria/  the  greater  part 
of  them  went  their  way  without  doing  any  damage  ;  but  some 
ie-w  who  lagged  behind  pillaged  the  temple  of  Celestial  Venus.^ 
t  have  inquired  and  find  that  the  temple  at  Ascalon  is  the  most 
iiticient  of  all  the  temples  to  this  goddess  ;  for  the  one  in  Cy- 
pnis,  as  the  Cyprians  themselves  admit,  was  built  in  imitation 
of  it ;  and  that  in  Cythera  was  erected  by  the  Phoenicians,  who 
belong  to  this  part  of  Syria.  The  Scythians  who  plundered  the 
totnple  were  punished  by  the  goddess  with  the  female  sickness,® 
w-biich  still  attaches  to  their  posterity.  They  themselves  con- 
fess that  they  are  afflicted  with  the  disease  for  this  reason, 
and  travellers  who  visit  Scythia  can  see  what  sort  of  a  disease 
it  is.     Those  who  suffer  from  it  are  called  Enarecs.^  v^^ 

106.  The  dominion  of  the  Scythians  over  Asia  lasted  eight-^  X 
and-twenty  years,  during  which  time  their  insolence  and  op-^ 
pression  spread  ruin  on  every  side.     For  besides  the  regular  tri- 
bute, they  exacted  from  the  several  nations  additional  imposts, 
vvbich  they  fixed  at  pleasure  ;  and  further^  they  scoured  the 


If 


t>f  Azutus  (Ashdod),  ii.  lo7.     This  would  account  for  his  meeting  t\\Q  Scythians  in 
^^'  ia, 

[Justin  (ii.  8)  speaks  of  an  Egyptian  king,  Vexoris,  who  retired  from  before  the 
Soythians,  when  Egypt  was  only  saved  by  its  marshes  frun  invasion.  The  name 
^  «^X0I*i9  must  be  Bocchoria,  though  the  isra  assigned  to  Vcxoiis  does  not  agree  with 
bui._G.  W.] 

•  Ascalon  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  the  Philistines  (Judges  i.  18, 
'^i^.  19,  Ac).  According  to  Xanthus  it  was  founded  by  a  certain  Ascalus,  the  gen- 
^*^l  of  a  Lydian  king  (Fr.  23);  but  this  is  very  improbable.  It  lay  on  the  coast 
^tween  Ashdod  and  'j.<za,  and  was  distant  about  40  miles  from  Jerussilem  (cf. 
?<5yL  Peripl.  p.  102;  ?t»Ab.  xvi.  p.  1079;  Tlin.  H.  N.,  v.  13,  Ac).  By  Strabo's  time 
^\  had  become  a  place  of  small  consequence.  At  the  era  of  the  (.Vusa«lo8  it  re- 
vived, but  is  now  agaiu  little  more  than  u  village.  It  retains  its  ancient  name  almost 
^^uchanged. 

[Ascalon  is  first  riontioned  in  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  the  time  of  Sennacherib, 
naving  been  reducet*.  by  him  in  the  famous  campaign  of  his  third  year. — H.  C  R.] 

'  Herodotus  probably  intends  the  Syrian  goddess  Atergatis  or  Dercfito,  who  wjis 

'Worshipped  at  Ascaion  and  cjewhere  in  Svria,  under  tlie  form  of  a  mermaid,  or 

fismre  half  woman  half  fish  (cf.  Xanth.  Fr.  11,  Plin.  H.  X.,  v.  23,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  1(>62, 

JllS,  kc.).    Her  temple  at  Axculon  is  montione«l  by  Diod.  Sic.  (ii.  4).     She  may  be 

*«lentified  with  Astarto,  and  therefore  with  the  Venus  of  the  Greeks  (cf.  Selden,  Be 

^w  Syrig,  Syntagm.  II.  ch.  iii.) 

'  This  malady  is  thus  dfr.'iribed  by  Hippocrates,  a  younger  contemporary  of 
uerodotus,  who  himself  nsitcd  3cythia : — "  ecvoux^iH  yipomcu,  Koi  yvyaiKf7a  ipyd^ovraiy 
»«iif  o*  yvvtuKts  ZtaKtyovrtJi  -re  dfAoiwi  KaXfvwrcti  T€  oi  roiovroi  iii'avfipKis."  (De  Aer. 
^1-et  Loc.  ch.  vi.  §  108.)  'Uiis  iinpotency  Hippocrates  ascribes  to  venesection, 
i>n*.  he  mentions  that  the  Dr»*ivcs  believed  it  to  be  a  judgment  from  the  gods.  It  is 
*'*!  that  traces  of  the  discj  se  are  still  found  among  the  inhabitiints  of  Southern 
^s*ia.  See  Potock  (Ifi»  t^iire  Primitive  des  Peuples  de  la  Russie,  p.  175),  and  Rein- 
^fiS"  (Allgcm.  topogra;)h.  Beschreib.  d.  Caucas.  I.  p.  269). 

B4hr(in  \dc.)  ?ej^\r<l8this  word  as  Greek,  and  connects  it  with  4vaipoo  And  Uapa, 
P*uig*#  tl»o  sendc  «(  **  /irilitate  Hpoliati ;"  but  I  agree  with  Larcher  and  Blakesley 
^  »t  is  in  ftli  pr  joaUUty  Scythic. 
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country  and  plundered  every  one  of  whatever  they  could.  At 
length  Cyaxares  and  the  Medes  invited  the  greater  part  of  them 
to  a  banquet,  and  made  them  drunk  with  wine,  after  which 
^^ey  were  all  massacred.  The  Medes  then  recovered  their  em- 
C  J>in\  and  had  the  same  extent  of  dominion  as  before.  They 
took  Nineveh — ^I  will  relate  how  in  another  history* — and  con- 
(jucred  all  Assyria  except  the  district  of  Babylonia.  After  this 
Cyaxares  died,  having  reigned  over  the  Medes,  if  we  include  the 
time  of  the  Scythian  rule,  forty  years. 

107.  Astyages,  the  son  of  Cyaxares,  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
Ho  had  a  daughter  who  was  named  Mandan6,  concerning  whom 
he  had  a  wonderful  dream.  He  dreamt  that  from  her  such  a 
stream  of  water  flowed  forth  as  not  only  to  fill  his  capital,  but 
to  flood  the  whole  of  Asia.*  This  vision  he  laid  before  such  of 
the  Magi  as  had  the  gift  of  interpreting  dreams,  who  expounded 
its  meaning  to  him  in  full,  whereat  he  was  greatly  terrified.  On 
this  account,  when  his  daughter  was  now  of  ripe  age,  he  would 
not  give  her  in  marriage  to  any  of  the  Medes  who  were  of  suit- 
able mnk,  lest  the  dream  should  be  accomplished,  but  he  mar- 
riinl   her   to  u  Tei-sian  of  good  family  indeed,'  but  of  a  quiet 

^  Th«  quostion  wliothcr  the  'A<r<ri&i>ioi  Kiyoi,  promised  here,  and  again  in  chapter 
1St«  ^oi\«  ovor  wntton  or  no«  has  loiij;  onpijred  the  attention  of  the  learned.    Isaac 
VoHj»»  IVj*  Vijrnolos,   Houhior  ( Roohorohos*,  ch.  i.  p.  7),  and  Lurcher  (in  loc.V,  hav^ 
nutinttiiiiod  tho  aAirmative ;   Kiihr,  Ftibricius,  Gerard  Vo^  Dahlmann,  and  Jige^ 
(l>isput.  Uor\>dot.  p.  1,*»^  iho  noj:«tive.      Tho  ivisi«;ige  of  Aristotle  (Hist.  An.  VIII- 
xviii/i  which  aftirms  that  llorudot»s»  in  his  aooount  of  the  siope  of  Nineveh,  re— 
prt*MM\ted  «u  e«j:h»  as  drinkin^r,  >Mm!i!  bo  dooi*ivo  of  tho  quostion  if  the  readinf^ 
wort*  I'l.^rtain.     Hut  somo  MSS.  have   "'HaioSoi   in>*'*^  foi-ro.^    There  are,  hoir— 
ovor,  »ovoral  ohjootions  to  tins  ri\*»dinp.      For,  1.  Hosiod,  according  to  the  besC 
authorities,  died  InMort*  tho  Mogi*  of  Niuovoh.     :*.  Noiihor  ho,  nor  any  writer  of  hi<i 
a»^\  iHMiHH»sod  jHvnis  on  hisiorical  subjects,     S.  Thorv*  is  no  known  work  of  Hesiod 
in  which  such  a  subjtvt  as  tho  Mogo  of  Ninovoh  could  well  have  been  mentioned- 
t>ti  the  other  hand,  tho  sio:rv*  v»f  that  citv  is  oxactlv  one  of  tho  event*  of  which  Herod* 
otu>  had  prouii<cd  to  make  monnon  in  his  Assyrian  annals.  Theso  are  strong  groundtf 
lor  jMvtVvrii'.c  the  rt*adin»:  of  'H.»o^T»»t  to  that  of   H<*.i>S#c  in  the  disputed  passage. 
It    ;>  ccr:aiilx  r\ni,ukabio  that  no  o;hor  diMinct  citation  from  the  work  i«  to  be 
to.-.'.Nl  av.  »»v.^   tV.o  rtvv.,r.ns  of  av.tii;r.it\,  and  l-archcr  ar^vars  risrhl  in  ooncludiDg 
Ion  r  '^  \)m:  t'c  wovV.  jvrisb.cO.  c.rl>.  p'vbaMv  howo\or.  not  In^fore  the  time  of 
i\',v\k'  ,>".  ^s  X    li'^\  >»V..^  t>  vaixi  »\N  S>:'ce'".i>  -i.  iv  ol.\  vd-  IMndorf.>  to  have  fol- 
low o^l  UvV..*, ',0  .>,  v'.cs  .w.  .:    .;"    ;.'   '  •:'  r  ..<   ::.  V-.<  Assxria:.  i.:>:ory.     From  Cephalion 
V  \\  V.nc  V  v»    o  ;V.v*^%"  c  ■.•;.".;>  v«':i.v^  *.r.  .K*':;;  v":"  V.v'.A';a    o.i  l*i:  d.  p.  i»>i  concerning 
t!"c  >,x,Vs-  ,V.»  .■.,  x-r  o!   V  0   .:  w^..  \-.«  ^-;  •  ,.c.  .  r,:   -.^ws  o*  tl.-.  Farihians^  which  are 
,  \'.-".\vn'.\    ,^»^;>,v'.  l>  *    •■  ;.'  r.,   ,s".,  i.x,  .    ;   Z.^.  v.s  ..:  t.'.?;"  '.i.o  »ork  uf  Uefod- 
o.„<»  w  ;-..,  ."■■  ..,;>  N,^'i"»'  ,:o«*.'  ;,*  \v 

'  \  v,»'..-^  o.  V;*v:;v,  .<     vx  .^.-.v  '.' •>    '"■,■."-'  :.^  Ar::o>*i.  *''  v''.  ai cording  to  him, 
w  \>  '.V,*  ••.•.!.•.  o'   \  ^:  ^    ,V'.  ..   ■    r,  V    »,      11!    •>    ..    ^  V:    '■■ 

\\-k-,  tMx^v.  •/  ,»  •*  ,■  ,^.  i  N  ..X.  .;  \\  .*rN  :.  '.  .o  v"  V  -.  r.  r.^*.  ov>  »  m^n  of  good 
;<*v''\.  V  5  »•:  N'x  .1  :  '.v-  .'.  .■  '  .-v..  ..»  X  v-,v-,\".  ,:'  '.  %  :  .'.:!■.-■,  m^^'h,  when  it  be- 
c.*w  >. '  -vx'.  ..^  .*'«'  V..\n  "».  .  ;^  "  .0  c*  •'i".\;-  *.-.  cs.  the  doscendants  of 

A.*v\o  .>    V.  xvi^'^-v  :  •    .0   1«x' .  V.,.-    i  >, -;v,Nr.    .v'..  1.  jur.  4>  Dariua 

;  J*  :.  ■^   v'"n"j«'^\sX    \c  V>;  a •■•.  .  .'^'x  a'/c.  avf^*: ;s  ;;j»;  "e;^t  of  his  race  had 
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temper,  whom  lie  looked  on  as  much  inferior  to  a  Mede  of  even 
middle  condition. 

108.  Thus  Cambyses  (for  so  was  the  Persian  called)  wedded 
Mandan6/  and  took  her  to  his  home,  after  which,  in  the  very 
first  year,  Astyages  saw  another  vision.     He  fancied  that  a  vine 
grew  from  the  womb  of  his  daughter,  and  overshadowed  the 
whole  of  Asia.     After  this  dream,  which  he  submitted  also  to 
the  interpreters,  he  sent  to  Persia  and  fetched  away  Mandan^, 
who  was  now  with  child  and  was  not  far  from  her.  time.     On 
her  arrival  he  set  a  watch  over  her,  intending  to  destroy  the 
child  to  which  she  should  give  birth  ;  for  the  Magian  interpre- 
ters had  expounded  the  vision  to  foreshow  that  the  offspring  of 
his  daughter  would  reign  over  Asia  in  his  stead.     To  guard 
against  this,  Astyages,  as  soon  as  Cyrus  was  born,  sent  for  Har- 
pagus,  a  man  of  his  own  house  and  the  most  faithful  of  the  Medes, 
to  whom  he  was  wpnt  to  entrust  all  his  affairs,  and  addressed 
Win  thus — "  Harpagus,  I  beseech  thee  neglect  not  the  business 
with  which  I  am  about  to  charge  thee  ;  neither  betray  thou  the 
interests  of  thy  lord  for  others'  sake,  lest  thou  bring  destruction 
on  thine  own  head  at  some  future  time.     Take  the  child  bom 

been  kinga  before  himself — he  was  the  ninth/'  Canihyscs,  the  father  of  Cyrus, 
Cyrus  himself,  and  Cambyses  the  son  of  Cyrus,  arc  probably  included  in  the  eight. 
Thus  Xenophon  (Cyrop.  i.  ii.  1)  is  right,  lor  once,  when  he  says,  '*  UaTphs  XfytTo* 
0  Hvpos  ytviabcu  Kanfivcov^  Ilfpauv  $a<ri\4u>  s." 

[An  inscription  has  been  recently  found  u])on  a  brick  at  Senkerch  in  lower  Chal- 
^^  in  which  Cyrus  the  Great  calls  himself  "  the  son  of  Cambyses,  the  powerful 
king.*'  This  then  is  decisive  as  to  the  royalty  of  the  line  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  and  is 
confirmatory  of  the  impression,  derived  from  other  evidence,  that  when  Darius 
^Pc«k8  of  eight  Achsemenian  kings  having  preceded  him,  he  alludes  to  the  ancestry 
of  Cyrus  the  Great,  and  not  to  his  own  immediate  paternal  line.  See  note  to  the 
»ord  "  Achamenidffi  "  in  ch.  125.— H.  C.  R.] 

When  Jischylus  (Pers.  7ti5-785)  makes  Darius  the  sixth  of  his  line,  he  counts 
I  J^Cyaxares,  the  founder  of  the  great  monarchy  co-exiensive  with  Asia  {iv  ivHp 
•vrffl-ijf  *A(rtSof  fiijXoTp^4>ov  To7«ri/),  to  which  Darius  had  succeeded.  The  first 
*'Dg(M^doi — 6  wpHnos  riytfiiow  arparov)  is  Cyaxares,  the  next  {^Ktivov  nais)  Astyages, 
"ie  third  Cyrus,  the  fourth  {Kvpov  iraly),  Cambyses,  the  litth  JSmerdis  the  Mage 
(M^ot — aio-xvm?  wdrpif).  There  is  no  discrepancy  at  all  (as  Mr.  Grote  appears  to 
"^•gine,  vol.  iv.  p.  248)  between  the  accounts  of  ^-Kschylus  and  Herodotus. 

*  Whether  there  waa  really  any  connexion  of  blood  between  Cyrus  and  Astyages, 
or  whether  (as  Ctesias  asserted,  Persic.  Excerpt,  g  2)  they  were  no  way  related  to 
one  another,  will  perhaps  never  be  determined.  That  Astyages  should  marry  his 
^Qghler  to  the  tributary  Persian  king  is  in  itself  probable  enough  ;  but  the  Medes 
Would  be  likely  to  invent  such  a  tale,  even  without  any  foundation  for  it,  just  as  the 
Egyptians  did  with  respect  to  Cambyses  their  conqueror,  who  was,  according  to 
^m,  the  son  of  Cyrus  by  Nitetis,  a  daughter  of  Apries  (vid.  infr.  iii.  2);  or  as  both 
the  Egyptians  and  the  later  Persians  did  with  regard  to  Alexander,  who  was  called 
by  the  former  the  son  of  Nectanebus  (Mos.  Chor.  ii.  12);  and  who  is  boldly  claimed 
by  the  latter,  in  the  Shah-Nameh,  as  the  son  of  Durab,  king  of  Persia,  by  a  daughter 
of  Failakus  {♦*Ai»irof,  ^IXikko^,  Failakus)  king  of  Macedon.  The  vani'/ of  the 
conquered  race  is  soothed  by  the  belief  that  the  conqueror  is  not  altogether  a 
(vreigner. 

Vol.  I.— 13. 
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of  MtiTulane  my  daughter  ;  carry  him  with  thee  to  thy  home  an  -^ 
slay  him  there.  Then  buiy  him  as  thou  wilt."  "  Oh  !  king^ 
rt^plied  the  other,  "  never  in  time  past  did  Harpagus  disobli^^e 
thee  in  anything,  and  be  sure  that  through  all  future  time  fa^s-e 
will  be  careful  in  nothing  to  oflend.  If  therefore  it  be  thy  wl  Zll 
that  this  thing  be  done,  it  is  for  me  to  serve  thee  with  all  dil^:^- 
gence." 

109.  When  Harpagus  had  thus  answered,  the  child  w^aifcS 
given  into  his  hands,  clothed  in  the  garb  of  death,  and  he  hai 
tened  weeping  to  his  home.     There  on  his  arrival  he  found  h 
wife,  to  whom  he  told  all  that  Astyages  had  said.     "  What  then^ 
said  she,  "  is  it  now  in  thy  heart  to  do  ?  "     ''  Not  what  Astyagi 
requires,"  he  answered  ;  "no,  he  may  be  madder  and  more  fraMZH- 
tic  still  than  he  is  now,  but  I  will  not  be  the  man  to  work  k  "is 
will,  or  lend  a  helping  hand  to  such  a  murder  as  this.     Maurmy 
things  forbid  my  slaying  him.     In  the  first  place  the  boy  is  nc»y 
own  kith  and  kin  ;  and  next  Astyages  is  old,  and  has  no  son*.-* 
If  then  when  he  dies  the  crown  should  go  to  his  daughter — th»t 
daughter  whose  child  he  now  wishes  to  slay  by  my  hand — ^wliiBt 
remains  for  me  but  danger  of  the  fearfullest  kind  ?     For  nay 
own  satV'ty,  indeed,  the  child  must  die  ;  but  some  one  belonging 
to  Astyagrs  must  take  his  life,  not  I  or  mine." 

W^,  80  saying  he  sent  oti*  a  messenger  to  fetch  a  certAXi^ 
Jlitradates,'  one  of  the  herdsmen  of  Astyages,  whose  pastur- 
ages he  knew  to  be  the  lit  test  lor  his  purpose,  lying  as  they  did- 
anionic:  mountains  infested  with  wild  beasts.  This  man  wo-S 
married  to  one  of  the  king's  fonialo  slaves,  whose  Median  nato^ 
was  ISpaeo,  which  is  in  Greek  Cyno,  since  in  the  Median  tongH^ 
the  wt)rd  '' ISpuca  "  means  a   bitch."     The  mountains,  on  tb^ 

•  \oiK>i>lum  u'vrop.  1.  iv.  cj  "JO^  irivos  Astvaircs  a  piwi,  whom  he  calls  Cvaxar^*" 
Tho  in^-iMJi'tioiiv  loiiii  10  oontiiin  Hcnxiolus;  tor  \\\\\.'\\  Ftuvsirthh  (Phraortes)  clai**** 
tho  iiowu  ill  iii;|jt  i»t  his  do>oont.  it  is  not  us  son  ut' As'tyugei?,  but  as  "descend***^ 
lioin  r\a\;urv.'  Mo  i^oos  back  to  tho  fouiulor  ot  the  luouurchy,  as  if  the  Hue  ^^ 
A<t\.ij;o>«  ImiI  boo"ii:o  oxlinot.     ^Soo  l»ohi>t.  liis.  col.  *i,  par.  T).) 

*■  i  u>i.iN  ^oom:>  to  lja>o  calloil  this  |oi>on  Atradates.     There  can  be  little  do»^^ 
that    tl:c   l.^'.  -    !:aMati\o   in    Nicolas  ol    l^aniascKS  ^^Fiairm.   Hist.  Gnec.,  vol.  iii.    P' 
J^.'i    ii't''  i .»    c  tu'.n  \\'.\\\.     Ai\oidiii::  to  this,  i\viii.«?  \^a^  the  svni  of  a  certain  Atr»* 
dale--,  a  ^l.,!»i  .■.'.<,  wlu^-.i.  ivno:t\  had  liiJNrn  to  hccomo  a  rohlvr,  and  of  Argoste (ClX* 
Ai!t»>.c     .  a  ^^^•••.a•.;  wii.^  kt  pt  i;«*a!>.     lie  took.  sci\ico  uiu!or  some  of  the  meui*'^ 
cv.!i'Ii\\. .!  .'■  .■  w  \.x  yx.My'  \>\   .\>'.\..^rs,  aid  lo^o  10  ho  the  kinj:'s  cupbearer.     B*' 
di  :;oi«'   i  ^"    ^:.  NX    •;••..  -« -.vii    ta\«v  r  ira:  A^ixaiii  >  u.ado  his  lather  £^trap  of  Peisi** 
a-.-.il  ti  ;■.  .-  >  .;  -i  '.  :■   it  i  !>  »■:"  i:»:;.  o-.  t.ii'.vc  tohmi>v!L 

I  v.  .;.'..  ,^  ::  .-.v  '.r.:  \  »>o  v»'".;>:viori'a  :o  }>o  a  i.-orc  ^l^  dian  SMionym  for  the  Per* 
*ia!;  Mi: -a.;  ..,  -  :.  r  '....-iio  v\i•,•.t^  ::«^  ••  i:';\o:i  to  ■.:.■•  si;i\"  »irid  Axvsi  k^x  Adar  (whence 
At;o;M'.»  .  :  .-u  i.;..xac.t  \\\  Movi  av..  as  a  lit'.o  \«t"  that  lumiuarv  (or  of  fire, 
i»hica    «.i-   .   c    ..- ;.k.  v  :;..■. c!'.:   o:    i  ;s   >\o:>':.;;      to    liio   l\;-iAU  J/t/ra  or  J/iAr.— 

U.  l\    K    ; 

A  Uv'.    •'>iak"   t>r  '•>\ax"   is  co:::u.v ::  lor  "vioi;"  in '.V.c  Iuv]o>£nropeaQ  lil' 
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skirts  of  wliich  his  cattle  grazed,  lie  to  the  north  of  Agbatana, 
bo^^ards  the  Euxine.  That  part  of  Media  which  borders  on  the 
SaspiriaDS  is  an  elevated  tract,  very  mountainous,  and  covered 
jvitli  forests,  while  the  rest  of  the  Median  territory  is  entirely 
evel  ground.  On  the  arrival  of  the  herdsman,  who  came  at 
:he  hasty  summons,  Harpagus  said  to  him — "  Astyages  requires 
thee  to  take  this  child  and  lay  him  in  the  wildest  part  of  the 
[lills,  where  he  will  be  sure  to  die  speedily.  And  he  bade  me 
tell  thee  that  if  thou  dost  not  kill  the  boy,  but  anyhow  allowest 
bim  to  escape,  he  will  put  thee  to  the  most  painful  of  deaths.  I 
niyself  am  appointed  to  see  the  child  exposed." 

111.  The  herdsman  on  hearing  this  took  the  cliild  in  his 
arms,  and  went  back  the  way  he  had  come,  till  he  reached  the 
folds.     There,  providentially,  his  wife,  who  had  been  expecting 
daily  to  be  put  to  bed,  had  just,  during  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
l>een  delivered  of  a  child.     Both  the  herdsman  and  his  wife 
-were  uneasy  on  each  other's  account,  the  former  fearful  because 
bis  wife  was  so  near  her  time,  the  woman  alarmed  because  it 
^ras  a  new  thing  for  her  husband  to  be  sent  for  by  Harpagus. 
^When  therefi)re  he  came  into  the  house  upon  hLs  return,  his 
•wife,  seeing  him  arrive  so  unexpectedly,  was  the  first  to  speak, 
and  begged  to  know  why  Harpagus  had  sent  for  him  in  such  a 
hurry.     '*  Wife,''  said  he,  "  when  I  got  to  the  town  I  saw  and 
heard  such  things  as  I  would  to  heaven  I  had  never  seen — such 
things  as  I  would  to  heaven  had  never  happened  to  our  masters. 
Every  one  was  weeping  in  Harpagus's  house.     It  quite  fright-  / 
^ued  me,  but  I  went  in.     The  moment  I  stepped  inside,  what 
should  I  see  but  a  baby  lying  on  the  floor,  panting  and  whim-y 
pering,  and  all  covered  with  gold,  and  wrapped  in  clothes  or 
such  beautiful  colours  ?     Harpagus  observed  me,  and  directly 
Qidered  me  to  take  the  child  in  my  arms  and  carry  him  off,  and 
^hat  was  I  to  do  with  him,  think  you  ?     Why,  to  lay  him  in 
the  mountains,  where  the  wild  beasts  are  most  plentiful.     And 
he  told  me  it  was  the  king  himself  that  ordered  it  to  be  done, 
*ud  he  threatened  me  with  dreadful  things  if  I  failed.     So  I  took 
the  child  up  in  my  arms,  and  carried  him  along.     I  thought 
It  might  be  the  son  of  one  of  the  household  slaves.     I  did  won- 
der certainly  to   see  the  gold  and  the  beautiful   baby-clothes, 
*nd  I  could  not  think  why  there  was  such  a  weeping  in  Harpa- 
gus's house.     Well,  very  soon,  as  I  came  along,  I  got  at  the 
truth.    They  sent  a  servant  with  me  to  show  me  the  way  out 

pi^g^  It  occurs  in  Sanscrit  and  Zend,  in  RiiSiiiian  under  the  form  of  *'sabac/^  and 
B^tome  parts  of  modern  Persia  as  **aspuka."  The  word  seems  to  be  an  instance 
of oaomatopoeia.     (Compare  the  English  *' bow-wow"  and  "bark.") 
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of  the  town,  and  to  leave  the  baby  in  my  hands  ;  and  he  told 
that  the  child's  mother  is  the  king's  daughter  Mandan^,  and 
father  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus  ;  and  that  the  king  on 
him  to  be  killed  ;  and  look,  here  the  child  is." 

112.  With   this  the  herdsman  uncovered  the  infant, 
showed  him  to  his  wife,  who,  when  she  saw  him,  and  obsei 
how  fine  a  child  and  how  beautiful  he  was,  burst  into  tears, 
clinging  to  the  knees  of  her  husband,  besought  him  on  no 
count  to  expose  the  babe ;  to  which  he  answered,  that  it 
not  possible  for  him  to  do  other\vi8e,  as  Harpagus  would  be  i 
to  send  persons  to  see  and  report  to  him,  and  he  was  to  euffl 
most  cruel  death  if  he  disobeyed.     Failing  thus  in  her  first 
tempt  to  persuade  her  husband,  the  woman  spoke  a  second  ti 
saying,  "  If  then  there  is  no  j)er8uading  thee,  and  a  child  n 
needs  be  seen  exposed  upon  the  mountains,  at  least  do  tl 

/The  child  of  which  I  have  just  been  delivered  is  still-bom  ;  1 
I    it  and  lay  it  on  the  hills,  and  let  us  bring  up  as  our  own 
V   child  of  the  daughter  of  Astyages.     So  shalt  thou  not  be  char 
with  unfaithfulness  to  thy  lord,  nor  shall  we  have  managed  bfi 
for  ourselves.     Our  dead  babe  will  have  a  wyol  fimeral,  and 
living  child  will  not  be  deprived  of  life." 

113.  It  seemed  to  the  herdsman  that  this  advice  was 
best  under  the  circumstances.     He  therefore  followed  it  wi 
out  loss  of  time.     The  child  which  he  had  intended  to  pu1 
death  he  gave  over  to  his  wife,  and  his  own  dead  child  he 
in  the  cradle  wherein  he  had  carried  the  other,  clothing  it  j 
in  all  the  other's  costly  attire,  and  taking  it  in  his  arms  he  ] 
it  in  the  wildest  j)lace  of  all  the  mountain-range.     When 
child  had  been  three  days  exposed,  leaving  one  of  his  helpen 
watch  the  body,  he  started  off  for  the  city,  and  going  strai 
to  Harpigus's  house,  declared  himself  ready  to  show  the  cor 
of  the  boy.     Hari>ag\is  sent  certain  of  his  body-guanl,  on  wl 
he  had  the  firmest  reliance,  to  view'  the  body  for  him,  and,  t 
islied  with  their  seeing  it,  gave  onlers  for  the  funeral.     T! 
'was  the  hordsnum's  child  buried,  and  the  other  child,  who  "^ 

C    attorwanl^  known  by  the  name  of  Cynis,  was  taken  by  the  hei 
?     V  man's  wife,  and  brouirht  \\\)  under  a  different  name.' 

1 14.  When  the  1h>v  was  in  his  tenth  vear,  an  accident  wh 
I  will   now  relate,  caused  it   to  be  discovered  who  he  was. 
was  at  play  one  day  in  the  villajjje  where  the  folds  of  the  ca* 
were,  along  with  the  boys  of  his  own  age,  in  the  street.     ^ 

'  Straho  (xv.  p.  loSO  saNs  that  tlu'  orijiiiial  iiaiuo  of  Cyrus  was  Agradates, 
(hi^4  Mould  M'fiu  to  hv  luorol}  u  ooivupiioii  ot'  Atradatos,  hit  father  9  name  acc^ 
to  Nic.  l>uinaMC.     ^Soo  tho  last  noto  luit  ouo.) 
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other  boys  who  were  playing  with  him  chose  the  cowherd's  son^ 
^L8  he  was  called,  to  be  their  king.     He  then  proceeded  to  ordei 
^hem  about — some  he  set  to  build  him  houses,  others  he  made 
lis  guards,  one  of  them  was  to  be  the  king's  eye,  another  had 
ihe  office  of  carrying  his  messages,  all  had  some  task  or  other. 
-Among  the  boys  there  was  one,  the  son  of  Artembares,  a  Mede 
of  distinction,  who  refused  to  do  what  Cyrus  had  set  him.     Cy- 
xus  told  the  other  boys  to  take  him  into  custody,  and  when  his 
orders  were  obeyed,  he  chastised  him  most  severely  with  the 
''whip.     The  son  of  Artembares,  as  soon  as  he  was  let  go,  full  of 
3Bge  at  treatment  so  little  befitting  his  rank,  hastened  to  the 
oity  and  complained  bitterly  to  his  father  of  what  had  been  done 
'to  him  by  Cyrus.     He  did  not,  of  course,  say  "  Cyrus,"  by  which 
name  the  boy  was  not  yet  known,  but  called  him  the  son  of  the 
ling's  cowherd.     Artembares,  in  the  heat  of  his  passion,  went  to 
^styages,  accompanied  by  his  son,  and  made  complaint  of  the  gross 
injury  which  had  been  done  him.     Pointing  to  the  boy's  shoul- 
ders, he  exclaimed,  *'  Thus,  oh  I  king,  has  thy  slave,  the  son  of  a 
cowherd,  heaped  insult  upon  us." 

115.  At  this  sight  and  these  words  Astyages,  wishing  to 
avenge  the  son  of  Artembares  for  his  father's  sake,  sent  for  the 
cowherd  and  his  boy.    When  they  came  together  into  his  presence, 
fixing  his  eyes  on  Cyiiis,  Astyages  said,  *'  Hast  thou  then,  the 
sou  of  so  mean  a  fellow  as  that,  dared  to  behave  thus  rudely  to 
the  son  of  yonder  noble,  one  of  the  first  in  my  court  ?"     "  My 
^oid,"  replied  the  boy,  "  I  only  treated  him  as  he  deserved.     I 
^^8  chosen  king  in  play  by  the  boys  of  our  village,  because  they 
thought  me  the  best  for  it.     He  himself  wan  one  of  the  boys  who 
chose  me.     All  the  others  did  according  to  my  orders  ;  but  he 
^fused,  and  made  light  of  them,  until  at  last  he  got  his  due  re- / 
^^^rd.     If  for  this  I  deserve  to  suffer  punishment,  here  I  am' 
i^ady  to  submit  to  it." 

116.  While  the  boy  waff  yet  speaking  Astyages  was  struck 
^ith  a  suspicion  who  he  was.     He  thought  he  saw  something  in 
^he  character  of  his  face  like  his  own,  and  there  was  a  nobleness 
about  the  answer  he  had  made  ;  besides  which  his  age  seemed  to 
tally  with  the  time  when  his  grandchild  was  exposed.     Aston- 
ished at  all  this,  Astyages  could  not  speak  for  a  while.     At  last, 
recovering  himself  with  difficulty,  and  wishing  to  be  quit  of  Ar- 
tembares, that  he  might  examine  the  herdsman  alone,  he  said 
to  the  former,  "  I  promise  thee,  Artembares,  so  to  settle  this 
bnsiness  that  neither  thou  nor  thv  son  shall  have  anv  cause  to 
complain."     Artembares  retired  from  his  presence,  and  the  at- 
teDdants,  at  the  bidding  of  the  king,  led  Cyrus  into  an  inner 
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apartment.     Astyages  then  being  left  alone  with  the  herdsma:*^, 
inquired  of  him  where  he  had  got  the  boy,  and  who  had  given  hi  :k^ 
to  him  ;  to  which  he  made  answer  that  the  lad  was  his  ow^  w 
child,  begotten  by  himself,  and  that  the  mother  who  bore 
was  still  alive,  and  lived  with  him  in  his  house.     Astyages 
marked  that  he  was  very  ill-advised  to  bring  himself  into  su 
great  trouble,  and  at  the  same  time  signed  to  his  body-guard 
lay  hold  of  him.     Then  the  herdsman,  as  they  were  draggi 
him  to  the  rack,  began  at  the  beginning  and  told  the  who 
story  exactly  as  it  happened,  without  concealing  anything,  en 
ing  with  entreaties  and  prayers  to  the  king  to  grant  him  forgiv 
ness. 

117.  Astyages,  having  got  tlie  truth  of  the  matter  from  thr^ae 
herdsman,  was  very  little  further  concerned  about  him,  bu:=3t 
with  Harpagus  he  was  exceedingly  enraged.  The  guards  we^cre 
bidden  to  summon  him  into  the  presence,  and  on  his  appea:^r- 
ance  Astyages  asked  him,  "  By  what  death  was  it,  Harpagu  •*, 
that  thou  slewest  the  child  of  my  daughter  whom  I  gave  in^t-o 
thy  hands  ?"  Harpagus,  seeing  the  cowherd  in  the  room,  dm  ^ 
not  betake  himself  to  lies,  lest  he  should  be  confuted  arm^i 
proved  false,  but  replied  as  follows: — "  Sire,  when  thou  gave^t> 
the  child  into  my  hands  I  instantly  considered  with  myself  ho 
I  could  contrive  to  execute  thy  wishes,  and  yet,  while  guUtle  t 
of  any  unfaithfulness  towards  thee,  avoid  imbruing  my  hands  ' 
blood  which  was  in  truth  thy  daughter's  and  thine  own. 
this  was  how  I  contrived  it.  I  sent  for  this  cowherd,  and  _  ^ 
the  child  over  to  him,  telling  him  that  by  the  king's  orders  ^^"^ 
was  to  be  put  to  death.  And  in  this  I  told  no  lie,  for  tho 
hadst  so  commanded.  Moreover,  when  I  gave  him  the  child, 
enjoined  him  to  lay  it  somewhere  in  the  wilds  of  the  mountain.^ 
and  to  Slav  near  and  watch  till  it  was  dead  :  and  I  threatens 
him  with  all  manner  of  punishment  if  he  failed.  Afterward,  ^^ 
when  he  had  done  according  to  all  ^hat  I  commanded  him,  am 
the  child  had  died,  I  sent  some  of  the  most  trustworthy  of  ke 
eunuchs,  who  \aewed  the  body  for  me,  and  then  I  had  the  chil^ 
buried.  This,  sire,  is  the  simjdc  truth,  and  this  is  the  death 
whicli  the  cliikl  died." 

118.  Thus  Harj)agus  related  the  whole  story  in  a  plair* 
straightforward  way  ;  u])on  which  Astya<:^os,  letting  no  sig' 
escape  him  of  the  anoer  that  he  felt,  began  by  repeating  to  hitX^ 
all  that  he  had  just  heard  from  the  cowherd,  and  then  conclude^ 
with  saying,  '^  8o  the  boy  is  alive,  and  it  is  best  as  it  is.  Fc>^ 
the  child's  fate  was  a  great  sorrow  to  me,  and  the  reproaches  a^ 
my  daughter  went  to  my  heart.     Truly  fortune  has  played  us  O 
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)od  tarn  in  this.  Go  thou  home  then,  and  send  thv  son  to  be 
itli  the  new  comer,  and  to-night,  as  I  mean  to  sacrifice  thank- 
ferings  for  the  child's  safety  to  the  gods  to  whom  such  honour  is 
le,  I  look  to  have  thee  a  guest  at  the  banquet." 

119.  Harpagus,  on  hearing  this,  made  obeisance,  and  went 
une  rejoicing  to  find  that  his  disobedience  had  turned  out  so 
rtunately,  and  that,  instead  of  being  punished,  he  was  invited 

a  banquet  given  in  honour  of  the  happy  occasion.  The  mo- 
en  t  he  reached  home  he  called  for  his  son,  a  youth  of  about 
lirteen,  the  only  child  of  his  parents,  and  bade  him  go  to  the 
ilace,  and  do  whatever  Astyages  should  direct.  Then,  in  the 
adness  of  his  heart,  he  went  to  his  wife  and  told  her  all  that 
3id  happened.  Astyages,  meanwhile,  took  the  son  of  Harpagus, 
ad  slew  him,  after  which  he  cut  him  in  pieces,  and  roasted 
)ine  portions  before  the  fire,  and  boiled  others  ;  and  when  all 
'^ere  duly  prepared,  he  kept  them  ready  for  use.  The  hour  for 
be  banquet  came,  and  Harpagus  appeared,  and  witli  him  the 
ther  guests,  and  all  sat  down  to  the  feast.  Astyages  and  the  . 
Bst  of  the  guests  had  joints  of  meat  served  up  to  them  ;  but  on  / 
he  table  of  Harpagus,  nothing  was  placed  except  the  flesh  oil 
Is  own  son.  This  was  all  put  before  him,  except  the  hands  and 
^et  and  head,  which  were  laid  bv  themselves  in  a  covered  bas- 
ct.  When  Harpagus  seemed  to  have  eaten  his  fill,  Astyages 
^ed  out  to  him  to  know  how  he  hjid  enjoyed  the  repast.  On 
ds  reply  that  he  had  enjoyed  it  excessively,  they  whose  business 
t  was  brought  him  the  basket,  in  which  were  the  hands  and 
^t  and  head  of  his  son,  and  bade  him  open  it,  and  take  out 
^hat  he  pleased.  Harpagus  accordingly  uncovered  the  basket, 
^d  saw  within  it  the  remains  of  his  son.     The  siglit,  however, 

id  not  scare  him,  or  rob  him  of  his  self-possession.  Being  asked 
»y  Astyages  if  he  knew  what  beast's  flesli  it  was  that  he  had 
•^en  eating,  he  answered  that  he  knew  very  well,  and  that  whatever 
lie  king  did  was  agreeable.  After  this  reply,  he  took  with  him 
lich  morsels  of  the  flesh  as  were  uneaten,  and  went  home,  intend- 
ag,  as  I  conceive,  to  collect  the  remains  and  bury  them. 

120.  Such  was  the  mode  in  which  Astyages  punished  Har- 
lagus  :  afterwards,  proceeding  to  consider  what  he  should  do 
^itb  Cyrus,  his  grandchild,  he  sent  for  the  Magi,  who  formerly 
nterpreted  his  dream  in  the  way  which  alarmed  him  so  nmch, 
aA  asked  them  how  they  had  expounded  it.  They  answered, 
without  varying  from  what  they  had  said  before,  that  "  the  boy 
XMist  needs  be  a  king  if  he  grew  up,  and  did  not  die  too  soon." 
then  Astyages  addressed  them  thus:  "The  boy  has  escaped, 
aaid  lives ;  he  has   been  brought  up  in  the  country,  and  the 
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lads  of  the  village  where  he  lives  have  made  him  their  king 

All  that  kings  commonly  do  he   has  done.     He  has  had  hi 

guards,  and  his  doorkeepers,  and  his  messengers,  and  all  th 

other  usual  officers.     Tell  me,  then,  to  what,  think  you,  does  a] 

this  tend  ?"     The  Magi  answered,  ''  If  the  boy  survives,  and  ha 

ruled  as  a  king  without  any  craft  or  contrivance,  in  that  cas 

we  bid  thee  cheer  up,  and  feel  no  more  alarm  on  his  accouni 

He  will  not  reign  a  second  time.     For  we  have  found  even  ora 

cles  sometimes  fulfilled  in  an  unimportant  way ;  and  dreamf 

^  y)     still  oftencr,  have   wondrously   mean  accomplishments."      '*! 

^       is  what  I  myself  most  incline  to  think,"  Astyages  rejoined  ;  *'  th 

I   \  ^     boy  having  been  already  king,  the  dream  is  out,  and  I  have  nothin 

j^       more  to   fear  from   him.     Nevertheless,  take   good  heed   an 

}  j}  counsel  me  the  best  you  can  for  the  safety  of  my  house  and  you 

L*^  r     own  interests."     "  Truly,"  said  the  Magi  in  reply,  "  it  very  muc 

V  concerns  our  interests  that  thy  kingdom  be  firmly  established 

L-  for  if  it  went  to  this  boy  it  would  pass  into  foreign  hands,  sine 

^   he  is  a  Persian  :  and  then  we  Medes  should  lose  our  freedoir 

and  be  quite  despised  by  the  Persians,  as  being  foreigners.     Bu 

so  long  as  thou,  our  fellow-countr}^man,  art  on  the  throne,  al 

manner  of  honours  are  ours,  and  we  are  even  not  without  som 

share  in  the  government.     Much  reason  therefore  have  we  t 

forecast  well  for  thee  and  for  thy  sovereignty.     If  then  we  sa^ 

any  cause  for  present  fear,  be  sure  we  would  not  keep  it  bacl 

from  thee.     But  truly  we  are  persuaded  that  the  dream  has  hac 

its  accomplishment  in  this  harmless  way  ;  and  so  our  own  fean 

being  at  rest,  we  recommend  thee  to  banish  thine.     As  for  th( 

boy,  our  advice  is,  that  thou  send  him  away  to  Persia,  to  hii 

father  and  mother." 

121.  Astyages  heard  their  answer  with  pleasure,  and  calling 
Cyrus  into  his  presence,  said  to  him,  '*  My  child,  I  was  led  to  d< 
thee  a  wrong  by  a  dream  which  has  come  to  nothing  ;  from  tha 
wrong  thou  wert  saved  by  thy  own  good  fortune.  Go  now  witl 
a  light  heart  to  Persia  ;  I  will  provide  thy  escort.  Go,  an( 
when  thou  gettest  to  thy  journey's  end,  thou  wilt  behold  th; 
father  and  tiiy  mother,  quite  other  people  iVoui  Mitradates  th< 
cowherd  and  his  wife." 

122.  With  these  words  Astyages  dismissed  his  grandchild 
On  his  arrival  at  the  house  of  Cauibvses,  he  was  received  by  hi 
parents,  who,  when  they  learnt  wlio  he  was,  embraced  hin 
heartily,  having  always  been  convinced  that  he  died  almost  a 
Boon  as  he  was  born.  8o  they  asked  hini  by  what  means  he  hat 
chanced  to  escape  ;  and  he  told  them  how  that  till  lately  h 
had  known  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter,  but  had  been  mia 
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^ken — oh  !  so  widely  ! — and  how  that  he  had  learnt  his 
listory  hy  the  way,  as  he  came  from  Media.  He  had  been 
^uite  sure  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  king's  cowherd,  but  on  the 
Toad  the  king's  escort  had  told  him  all  the  truth  ;  and  then  he 
spoke  of  the  cowherd's  wife  who  had  brought  him  up,  and  filled 
his  whole  talk  with  her  praises  ;  in  all  that  he  had  to  tell  them 
about  himself,  it  was  always  Cyno — Cyno  was  everything.  So 
it  happened  that  his  parents,  catching  the  name  at  his  mouth, 
and  wishing  to  persuade  the  Persians  that  there  was  a  special 
providence  in  his  preservation,  spread  the  report  that  Cyrus, 
when  he  was  exposed,  was  suckled  by  a  bitch.  This  was  the 
sole  origin  of  the  rumour.^  / 

123.  Afterwards,  when  Cyrus  grew  to  manhood,  ami  became 
known  as  the  bravest  and  most  popular  of  all  his  compeers, 
Harpagus,  who  was  bent  on  revenging  himself  upon  Astyages, 
began  to  pay  him  court  by  gifts  and  messages.  His  own  rank 
was  too  humble  for  hmi  to  hope  to  obtain  vengeance  withouti 
some  foreign  help.  When  therefore  he  saw  Cyrus,  whose  wrongs] 
were  so  similar  to  his  own,  growing  up  expressly  (as  it  were)  to 
be  the  avenger  whom  he  needed,  he  set  to  work  to  procure  his 
support  and  aid  in  the  matter.  He  had  already  paved  the  way 
for  his  designs,  by  persuading,  severally,  the  great  Median 
nobles,  whom  the  harsh  rule  of  their  monarch  had  offended,  that 
the  best  plan  would  be  to  put  Cyrus  at  their  head,  and  dethrone 
Astyages.  These  preparations  made,  Harpagus  being  now 
ready  for  revolt,  was  anxious  to  make  known  Ids  wishes  to 
Cyrus,  who  still  lived  in  Persia  ;  but  as  the  roads  between 
Media  and  Persia  were  guarded,  he  had  to  contrive  a  means  of 
sending  word  secretly,  which  he  did  in  the  following  way.  He 
took  a  hare,  and  cutting  o])en  its  belly  without  hurting  the  fur, 
he  slipped  in  a  letter  containing  what  he  wanted  to  say,  and 
then  carefully  sewing  up  the  j)aunch,  he  gave  the  hare  to  one 
of  his  most  faithful  slaves,  disguising  him  as  a  hunter  with  nets, 
and  sent  him  off  to  Persia  to  take  tlie  game  as  a  present  to 
Cyrus,  bidding  him  tell  Cyrus,  by  word  of  mouth,  to  paunch 
the  animal  himself,  and  let  no  one  be  present  at  the  time. 

•  Mr.  Grote  observes  with  reason  that  "the  miraculous  storv  is  the  older  of  the 
two,"  and  that  the  common-place  ven<iou  of  it  preferred  by  Herodotus  is  due  to  cer- 
tain '*  rationalising  Greeks  or  Persians  "  at  a  subsequent  period.  In  the  same  spirit 
lie  remarks,  "the  ram  which  carried  Phryxus  and  Hello  across  the  Hellespont  is 
represented  to  us  as  having  been  in  realift/  a  man  named  Krius^  who  aided  their 
flight— the  winged  horse  which  carricMl  Bellerophon  was  a  ship  named  Pegasus" 
(vol.  ir.  p.  246,  note).  A  somewhat  different  mo<le  was  found  of  rationalising  tlie 
myth  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  suckled,  according  to  the  old  tradition,  by  a  she-wolf, 
which  maj  be  seen  in  Livy  (i.  4): — "Sunt,  qui  Larentiam,  vulgato  corpore,  lupam 
inter  pastoret  vocatam  puteut;  inde  locum  iubulio  et  miraculo  datum.'' 
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124.  All  WAS  done  as  he  wished,  and  CyniB,  on  cutting  the 
hare  open,  found  the  letter  inside,  and  read  as  follows  : — "  Son 
of  Camhyses,  the  gods  assuredly  watch  over  thee,  or  never 
wouldst  thou  have  passed  through  thy  many  wonderful  adven- 
tures— now  J8  the  time  when  thou  niayest  avenge  thyself  upon 
Astyages,  thy  murderer.  He  willed  thy  death,  remember  ;  to 
the  gods  and  to  me  thou  owest  that  thou  art  still  alive.  1 
think  thou  art  not  ignorant  of  what  he  did  to  thee,  nor  of  what 
I  suffered  at  his  hands  because  I  committed  thee  to  the  cow- 
herd, and  did  not  put  thee  to  death.  Listen  now  to  me,  and 
obey  my  words,  and  all  the  empire  of  Astyages  shall  be  thine. 
Baise  the  standard  of  revolt  in  Persia,  and  then  march  straight 
on  Media.  Whether  Astyages  appoint  me  to  command  his 
forces  against  thee,  or  whether  he  appoint  any  other  of  the 
princes  of  the  Modes,  all  will  go  as  thou  couldst  wish.  They 
will  be  the  first  to  tail  away  from  him,  and  joining  thy  aide, 
esCTt  themselves  to  overturn  his  power.  Be  sure  that  on 
■  part  all  is  ready ;   wherefore  do  thou  thy  part,  and    that 


Bi)ealily.<y 
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nis,  on  receiving  the  tidings  contained  in  this  letter, 
tct  himself  to  consider  how  lie  might  best  persuade  the  Persians 
\i  to  revolt.  After  much  thought,  he  hit  on  the  following  as  the 
most  expedient  course  :  he  wrote  what  he  thought  proper  upon 
I  roll,  and  ,then  calling  an  assembly  of  the  Persians,  he  unfolded 
the  roll,  and  road  out  of  it  that  Astyages  appointed  him  their 
general,  "  And  now,"  said  he,  "  since  it  is  so,  I  command  yon 
to  go  and  bring  each  man  his  R'aiiing-hook,"  With  these 
words  he  dismissed  the  assembly. 

Now  the  Persian  nation  is  made  up  of  many  tribes.'  Those 
which  Gyms  assembled  and  persuaded  to  revolt  from  the  Medee, 
were  the  principal  ones  on  which  all  the  others  are  dependent.* 


'  A.'ciinliiii  (0  Xonophon  til*  niimlier  of  llie  Persian  tritips  WBS  lictlee  {CjTOp.  I, 
ii.  ^  ,'>|.  »<v<>riliiiK  lu  Ilnuilolux,  Ivii.  Tlje  uinhnritv  of  Hiv  former,  utoars  weak  ex< 
ci-pl  witli  rcHiX'.'t  ID  liis  onn  liiiirx,  is  1i«rc  retxlercd  flill  more  doublful  bj  Ihe  <[«• 
i|ueiii'y  iftitli  Bliich  ihis  iiiiiiii!  nunil>i-r  twclTe  occurs  in  liis  iKirratiic.  Kot  only  are 
till'  Irilw'x  iwi'lvr.  unil  tlie  jiu|iprinicnileuis  of  the  educiiiion  incKo,  but  Ibe  vbole 
iiiiniber  of  i1il<  nurioais  tni-lvc  iiivrluilo  (i.  il-  ^  !■>)>  (^'^'iti!'  is  subject  to  the  Persian 
diwiiilino  fur  tmi-lve  y.'aiv  (i,  iii,  V  1),  ie,  Ae, 

*  TliP  disli lift i nil  (if  siiivrior  anil  infrrior  tribes  is  comitidn  xmong  nomadic  and 
■omi-noniudi.'  iiiitiono.  Tlie  Ui.ld.'U  llunle  of  tlii>  Cttliniick^  Li  well  known.  Manr 
Arab  li'ibi-K  uru  li'ukril  liunii  u|iiiii  wiib  i:utiteiii|it  by  ihe  Kedoweeiis.  Among  the 
MuiiftuU  tho  duiiiiniiiu  ul'  sit]ieiior  over  iiifeHor  iritii'S  it  Hiid  (o  be  carried  to  tbe 
estrmor  a  verv  .-rool  tvr.-imiv  (rnlhis.  Moiiptii.  Volker,  vol.  i.  p.  18B).  Tbe  Scrlbi- 
jns  ill  tbe  tim.'  of  llei'odoin-  w.-n'  .iivi,i,.,i,  verv  iieurlv  ha  the  reraians,  into  tbrM 
grade?,  Itoiul  ^■itbiiiiis,  llii>li,iii.lmeii,  and  Nomuds.     {Vid.  inf.  iv.  17-20,)  , 
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These  are  the  Pasargadas,'  the  Maraphians/  and  the  Maspians, 
of  whom  the  Pasargadee  are  the  noblest.  The  Acha?memdeB,* 
from  which  spring  all  the  Perseid   kings,  is  one  of  their  clans. 

'  Pasargads  was  not  only  the  name  of  the  principal  Pen^ian  tribe,  but  also  of  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  country.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  1035.)  Stephen  of  Byzantium  (in 
voc.  UaaffopyiUai)  translates  the  word  "  the  encampment  of  the  Peri^ians."  If  we 
accept  this  meaning,  we  must  regard  Pasargadaa  as  a  corruption  of  Parsagadtdj  a 
form  which  is  preserved  in  Quintus  Curtius  (V.  vi.  §  10,  X.  i.  §  '22). 

According  to  Anaximenes  (ap.  Stcph.  Byz.  1.  s.  c.)  Cyrus  founded  Pasargadn, 
bat  Ctesias  appears  to  have  represented  it  as  already  a  place  of  importance  at  the 
time  when  Cyrus  revolted.  (See  the  newly-discovered  frai^ment  of  Kic.  Damasc.  in 
the  Fragm.  Hist.  Graec.  vol.  iii.  pp.  405-6,  ed.  Didot.)  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  the  Persian  capital  of  both  Cyrus  and  Cambyses,  Pcrsepolis  being  founded 
by  Darius.  Cyrus  was  himself  buried  there,  as  wo  learn  from  Ctesius  (Pers.  £xc. 
§9),  Arrian  (vi.  29),  and  Strabo  (xv.p.  1035).  It  was  afterwards  the  place  where 
the  kings  were  inaugurated  (Plutarch,  Artax.  c.  3),  and  was  placed  under  the  spe« 
ciid  protection  of  the  Magi.  Hence  Pliny  spoke  of  it  as  a  castlo  occupied  by  the 
Magi  (**  inde  ad  orientem  Magi  obtinent  Pasargadas  ca<)tellum,"  vi.  20). 

It  seems  tolerably  certain  that  the  modern  Murg-aub  is  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Pasargads.  Its  position  with  respect  to  Persopolis,  its  strong  bituation  among  the 
mountains,  its  remains  bearing  the  marks  of  hi^h  antiquity,  and,  above  all,  the  name 
and  tomb  of  Cyrus,  which  have  been  discovered  among  the  ruins,  mark  it  for  the 
capital  of  that  monarch  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.  The  best  account  of  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  ruins  will  be  found  in  Ker  Porter's  Travels  (vol.  i.  pp.  485-510). 
Murg-aub  is  the  only  place  in  Per^ia  at  which  inscriptions  of  the  age  of  Cyrus  have 
been  discovered.  The  ruined  buildings  bear  the  following  legend: — "Adam  Kur- 
ash,  kbshiyathiya,  Hakhdinanishiya  " — *'  I  [am]  Cyrus  the  king,  the  Acheemenian.** 
For  an  account  of  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  vide  infra,  note  on  ch.  214. 

*  Only  one  instance  is  found  of  a  Maraphian  holding  an  important  ofBce.  Ama- 
ris,  the  commander  whom  Aryandes  sent  to  the  relief  of  Plicretima,  was  iivrip 
Mof^tof  (iv.  167).  In  general  the  commanders  are  Achasmenians,  now  and  then 
they  are  cialled  simply  Pasargads. 

*  The  Acbsmenidffi  were  the  royal  family  of  Persia,  the  descendants  of  Achs- 
menes  (Uakhimanish),  who  was  probably  the  lead<^r  under  whom  the  Pert<iaus  tirst 
settled  in  the  country  which  has  ever  since  borne  their  nam.'.  This  Achiemencs  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  (iii.  75  ;  vii.  11).  Uisname 
appears  in  the  Behistun  inscription  twice  (col.  1,  par.  2,  and  Detached  Inscript.  A.) 
In  each  case  it  is  asserted  that  the  name  Acha^nienian  attached  to  the  dynasty  on 
account  of  the  descent  from  Achaemones.  '*Awahva  radiva  wavam  Hakhanmnishiva 
thityamahya  " — *'  £4  ratione  nos  Acha^'mcnenses  appellumur.  In  ail  the  inscriptions 
the  kings  of  Persia  glory  in  the  title. 

[The  commencement  of  the  Behistun  inscription,  rightly  understood,  is  of  great 
importance  for  the  illustration  of  the  history  of  the  Acha'm(>nian.s.  Darius  in  the 
first  paragraph  styles  himself  an  Achaemenian:  in  the  second,  he  shows  liis  right  to 
this  title  by  tracing  his  paternal  ancestry  to  Acha?menes:  in  the  third,  he  goes  on 
to  glorify  the  Achsmenian  family  by  describing  the  antiipiity  of  their  descent,  and 
the  fact  of  their  having  for  a  long  time  past  furnished  kings  to  the  Persian  nation  : 
and  in  the  fourth  paragraph  he  further  explains  that  eight  of  the  Achromenian  fam- 
ilv  have  thusalreadv  /illed  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  that  he  is  the  ninth  of  the  lino 
who  is  called  to  rule  over  his  countrymen.  In  this  statement,  however,  Darius 
Reems  to  put  forward  no  claim  whatever  to  include  his  immediate  ancestry  an>ong 
the  Persian  kings ;  they  are  merely  enunierate<l  in  order  to  establish  his  claim  to 
Acfasrmenian  descent,  and  are  in  no  case  distinguished  by  the  title  of  kfuthdifathh/a^ 
or  **  king."  So  clear  indeed  and  fixed  was  the  tradition  of  the  royal  family  in  this 
respect,  that  both  Artaxerxes  Mnenion  and  Artaxerxes  Ochus  (see  Journal  of  the 
Asiat.  Soc.,  vol.  x.  p.  .342,  and  vol.  xv.  p.  151»)  may  bo  observed,  in  trsicing  their 
pedigree,  to  qualify  each  ancestor  by  the  title  of  king  vp  to  Darius^  but  from  that 
time  to  drop  the  royal  title,  and  to  S[>eak  of  Uystaspes  and  Arsames  as  mere  private 
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The  rest  of  the  Persian  tribes  are  the  following  :  •  the  Panthia- 
lojans,  the  Derusiaeans,  the  Germanians,  who  are  engaged  in 
husbandry  ;  the  Daans,  the  Mardians,  the  Dropicans,  and  the 
iSagartians,  who  are  Nomads." 

126.  When,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  which  they  had  re- 
ceived, the  Persians  came  with  their  reaping-hooks,  Cyrus  led 
them  to  a  tract  of  ground,  about  eighteen  or  twenty  furlongs 
each  way,  covered  with  thorns,  and  ordered  them  to  clear  it 
before  the  day  was  out.  They  accomplished  their  task,  upon 
which  he  issued  a  second  order  to  them,  to  take  the  bath  the 
day  following,  and  again  come  to  him.  Meanwhile  he  collected 
together  all  his  father's  flocks,  both  sheep  and  goats,  and  all  his 
oxen,  and  slaughtered  them,  and  made  ready  to  give  an  enter- 
tainment to  the  entire  Persian  army.  Wine,  too,  and  bread  of 
the  choicest  kinds  were  ])repared  for  the  occasion.  When  the 
morrow  came,  and  the  Persians  appeared,  he  bade  them  recline 
upon  the  grass,  and  enjoy  themselves.  After  the  feast  was 
over,  he  requested  them  to  tell  him  *' which  they  liked  best,  to- 
day's work,  or  yesterday's  ?  "     They  answered  that  "the  con- 

iiuliv'uluuli^.  It  will  be  impossible,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  up  from  Grocian  his- 
tory the  list  of*  nine  king!^,  extending,  according  to  the  inscription,  from  Achaemenei 
to  Darius,  without  including  Bardius  or  the  true  Smerdis,  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  slain  before  his  brother  left  for  Egypt.  The  other  names  will  undoubtedly 
be  Cambyscs,  (\vrus  the  Great,  Cambyses  his  father,  Cynis  (Herod,  i.  Ill),  Cam- 
byses  (whose  sister  Atossa  married  IMiaruaces  of  Ca])padocia,  rhot.  Bibl.  p.  115S), 
l\'IsjK.\s  (llerod.  vii.  11),  and  AchaMnenes.  In  preference,  perhaps,  to  inserting Bar- 
dius  at  the  connnencenient  of  this  list,  I  would  suggest  that  the  ninth  king  among 
the  predecessors  of  Darius  nuiy  have  been  the  fiithcr  of  Acha'menes,  named  by  the 
<  J  reeks  -flgeus,  or  Perses,  or  sometimes  Perseus,  being  thus  confounded  with  the 
eponymous  hero  of  the  Persian  race.  The  name  Aduemenes,  although  occupying 
so  ]>rominent  a  position  in  authentic  Peisian  history,  is  unknown  either  in  the  an- 
tique traditions  of  lh.»  Vendidad,  or  in  the  romantic  legends  of  the  so-called  Kaianian 
dynasty,  probably  because  Acha»menes  lived  after  the  compilation  of  the  Vendidad, 
but  >o  long  before  the  invention  of  the  ronumces  that  his  name  was  forgotten.  The 
name  >ignities  "friendly  "  or  **  i>osses.-'ing  Iricnds,''  being  formed  of  a  Persian  word, 

h.ikfui,  ct>rre<poiuling  to  the  Sanscrit  sakha,  and  an  attributive  affix  equivalent 

Jo  the  San><ciit  tnnt,  which  forms  the  nominative  in  man.  M.  Oppcrt  thinks  that 
wo  have  auothor  trav'o  of  the  Persian  wonl  hakha  in  the  *Aprax<uris  of  Herodotus 
(^vii.  {\:\\.     Soc  the  Journal  A^iatique,  4™*  serie,  tom.  xvii.  p.  268. — H.  C.  R.] 

AoIki uuMU's  ivMMiiiurd  to  be  umhI  as  a  faniily  name  in  after  times.     It  was  borne 
by  one  ot"  ti»o  ^ou«i  ot  Darius  Hystaspes  (intra,  vii.  7). 

'  Soe  l>^ay  i\.,  "On  the  Ten  Tribes  i»f  the  Persians." 

'  Noni.uliv'  la>Mh»s  uui'Jt  ah\a\s  be  an  important  element  in  the  population  of 
l\M«iia.  l.ir.;o  por'ions  of  tlu>  country  are  o\\\y  habitable  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year.  Kcicuily  the  w.\u*io: in.;  tribos  ^^ll\ai>'»  have  been  calculated  at  one*half 
vKiuneir.  IVr^-ian  Kiiipii^\  p.  u  .  or  at  tho  lea<i  om-tourih  ^Morier,  Journal  of  Geo- 
^laph.  Sovv,  \ol.  Mi.  p  V  .oi  of  tKo  emiro  populati»»u.  They  are  of  great  importance 
in  a  nulitar\  point  of  \ii'\N.  iM"  t!u'  tour  nomadic  tri»>e>  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
the  Sa>;.irtKmN  apjwvu- to  haxe  boon  t!io  mv>si  po«erlul.  They  were  contained  in 
till'  I  hi)  SaiiapN  vui  *»."\  and  turr.i>l;tvl  S'»^v»  horsemen  to  the  army  of  Xerxes  (vii 
S»'i),  who  were  aru»rd  with  d.»;i<or'i  and  ."j,<.m>«« 
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trast  was  indeed  strong  :  yesterday  brought  them  nothing 
what  was  bad,  to-day  everything  that  was  good."  I 
instantly  seized  on  their  reply,  and  laid  bare  his  ]>urpose  in  i  ,• 
words :  "  Ye  men  of  Persia,  thus  do  matters  stand  with  you. 
If  you  choose  to  hearken  to  my  words,  you  may  enjoy  these  and 
ten  thousand  similar  delights,  and  never  condescend  to  any 
slavish  toil ;  but  if  you  will  not  hearken,  prepare  yourselves 
for  unnumbered  toils  as  hard  as  yesterday's.  Now  therefore 
follow  my  bidding,  and  be  free.  For  myself  I  feel  that  I  am  \ 
destined  by  Providence  to  undertake  your  liberation  ;  and  you, 
I  am  sure,  are  no  whit  inferior  to  the  Medes  in  anything,  least 
of  all  in  bravery.  Revolt,  therefore,  from  Astyages,  without  a 
moment's  delay."  ^ 

127.  The  Persians,  who  had  long  been  impatient  of  the  >y^^ — 
Kedian   dominion,  now   that  they  had  found   a  leader,  were/ 
delighted  to  shake  oif  the  yoke.     Meanwhile  Astyages,  informed"^ 

of  the  doings  of  Cyrus,  sent  a  messenger  to  summon  him  to  his 
presence.  Cyrus  replied,  *'  Tell  Astyages  that  I  shall  appear 
in  his  presence  sooner  than  he  will  like."  Astyages,  when  he 
received  this  message,  instantly  armed  all  his  subjects,  and,  as 
if  God  had  deprived  him  of  his  senses,  appointed  Harpagus  to 
be  their  general,  forgetting  how  greatly  he  had  injured  him.  So 
when  the  two  armies  met  and  engaged,  only  a  few  of  the  Medes, 
w^ho  were  not  in  the  secret,  fought  ;  others  deserted  openly  to 
the  Persians  ;  while  the  greater  number  counterfeited  fear,  and 
fled. 

128.  Astyages,  on  learning  the  shameful  flight  and  disper- 
sion of  his  army,  broke  out  into  threats  against  Cyrus,  saying, 
**  Cyrus  shall  nevertheless   have  no  reason   to  rejoice  ; "  and 
directly  he  seized  the  Magian  interpreters,  who  had  persuaded 
him  to  allow  Cyrus  to  escape,  and  impaled  them  ;    after  which, 
he  armed  all  the  Medes  who  had  remained  in  the  city,  both 
young  and  old  ;   and  leading  them  against  the  Persians,  fought 
a  battle,  in  which  he  was  utterly  defeated,  his  army  being  de- 
stroyed, and  he  himself  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands.^ 

"  According  to  the  fragment  of  Nicolas  of  Daniascua  to  which  reference  has  re- 
peatedly been  made,  as  in  all  probability  containing  the  account  which  Ctcsias  gave 
of  the  conquest  of  Astyages  by  Cyrus,  not  fewer  than  five  great  battles  were  fought, 
ail  in  Persia.  In  the  first  and  second  of  these  Astyages  was  victorious.  In  the 
third,  which  took  place  near  Pasargadae,  the  national  stronghohi,  where  all  the 
women  and  children  of  the  Persians  had  been  sent,  tliey  succeeded  in  repulsing  their 
aaiailants.  In  the  fourth,  which  was  fought  on  the  day  following  the  third,  and  on 
the  same  battle-ground,  they  gained  a  great  victory,  killing  60,000  of  the  enemy. 
Still  Astyages  did  not  desist  from  his  attempt  to  reconquer  them.  The  fifth  battle 
is  not  contained  in  the  fragment.  It  evidently,  however,  took  place  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  (cf.  Strab.  xv.  p.  1036),  for  the  spoils  were  taken  to  Pasargadae 
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129.  Harpagus  then,  seeing  him  a  prisoner,  came  near,  and 
exulted  over  him  with  many  gibes  and  jeers.  Among  other 
cutting  speeches  which  he  made,  he  alluded  to  the  supper 
where  the  flesh  of  his  son  was  given  him  to  eat,  and  asked  Asty- 
ages  to  answer  kim  now,  how  he  enjoyed  being  a  slave  instead 
of  a  king  ?  Astyages  looked  in  his  face,  and  asked  him  in 
return,  why  he  claimed  as  his  own  the  achievements  of  Cyrus  ? 
"  Because,"  said  Harpagus,  "  it  was  my  letter  which  made  him 
revolt,  and  so  I  am  entitled  to  all  the  credit  of  the  enterprise." 
Then  Astyages  declared,  that  "  in  that  case  he  was  at  once  the 
silliest  and  the  most  unjust  of  men  :  the  silliest,  if  when  it  was 
in  his  power  to  put  the  crown  on  his  own  head,  as  it  must  as- 
suredly have  been,  if  the  revolt  was  entirely  his  doing,  he  had 
placed  it  on  the  head  of  another  ;  the  most  unjust,  if  on  account 
of  that  supper  he  had  brought  slavery  on  the  Modes.  For,  sup- 
posing that  he  was  obliged  to  invest  another  with  the  kingly 
power,  and  not  retain  it  himself,  yet  justice  required  that  a 
Mede,  rather  than  a  Persian,  should  receive  the  dignity.  Now, 
however,  the  Medes,  who  had  been  no  parties  to  the  wrong  of 
which  he  complained,  were  made  slaves  instead  of  lords,  and 
slaves  moreover  of  those  who  till  recently  had  been  their  sub- 
lets/' 

130.  Thus  after  a  reign  of  thirty-five  years,  Astyages  lost 
his  crown,  and  the  Medes,  in  consequence  of  his  cruelty,  were 

rought  under  the  rule  of  the  Persians.  Their  empire  over  the 
parts  of  Asia  beyond  the  Halys  had  lasted  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  years,  except  during  the  time  when  the  Scythians 
had  the  dominion.'     Afterwards  the  Medes  repented  of  their 

Astyages  fled.  The  provinces  fell  off,  and  acknowledged  the  Fovereignty  of  Persia. 
Finally  Cyrus  went  in  pursuit  of  Astyages,  who  had  still  a  small  body  of  adherents, 
defeated  him,  and  took  him  prisoner.  This  last  would  seem  to  be  the  second  battle  of 
Herodotus.  The  last  but  one  is  called  by  Strabo  the  final  struggle,  as  indeed  in 
one  sense  it  was.     It  is  this  which  he  says  took  place  near  Pasargadse. 

The  narrative  of  Plutarch  (Do  Virtut.  Mulicr.  p.  246,  A.)  belongs  to  the  fourth 
batth?,  and  doubtless  came  from  Ctesias. 

As  there  is  less  improbability,  and  far  less  poetry,  in  the  narrative  of  Nioolads 
Daniascenus  than  in  that  of  Herodotus,  it  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  untrustworthiness  of  Ctesias,  probably  his  sole  authority. 

"  This  is  a  pas<iage  of  extreme  difficulty.  The  clause  vapt^  ^  <i(roy  ol  Xku^cu 
^pxoy,  has  been  genenilly  understood  to  n>ean,  ^^  besides  the  time  that  the  Scythians 
had  the  dominion  ; "  so  that  the  entire  number  of  years  has  been  supposed  to  be 
(128 +  28::^;)  ITjO,  and  Herodotus  has  thus  been  considered  to  place  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Median  hegemony  six  years  before  the  acces5;ion  of  Deloces.  (See  the 
synopsis  of  the  opinions  on  the  passage  in  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  i.  pp.  257-9 ;  and  yi- 
fra,  Essay  iii.  §  ];{).  But  irop«{  fj  seems  rightly  explained  by  Valckenaer  and  Clin- 
ton as,  not  "ifv/W^,"  but  ^Wx<rpty  *' The  Medes  ruled  over  TpiXTAsia  128  years, 
except  during  the  time  that  Scythians  had  the  dominion;"  i.  c.  they  ruled  (128  -  28 
=:)  100  years,     (See  on  this  point  the  *  Rerum  Assyiiarum  tempora  emendata'  oi 
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submission,  and  revolted  from  Darius,  but  were  defeated  in  bat- 
-tle,  and  again  reduced  to  subjection.*  Now,  however,  in  the 
time  of  Astyages,  it  was  the  Persians  who  under  Cyrus  revolted 
from  the  Medes,  and  became  thenceforth  the  rulers  of  Asia.  Cyrus 
tept  Astyages  at  his  court  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  with- 
out doing  him  any  further  injury.  Such  then  were  the  circum- 
stances of  the  birth  and  bringing  up  of  Cyrus,  and  such  were  tj^ 
the  steps  by  which  he  mounted  the  throne.  It  was  at  a  later  }  ' 
date  that  he  was  attacked  by  Croesus,  and  overthrew  him,  as  I\ 
have  related  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this  history.  The  over-  \Jk 
throw  of  Croesus  made  him  master  of  the  whole  of  Asia./^          ^  ^ 

131.  The  customs  which  I  know  the  Persians  to  observe.  ^ 
are  the  following.  They  have  no  images  of  the  gods,  noyi 
temples  nor  altars,  and  consider  the  use  of  them  a  sign  of  folly." 

Dr.  BraDdis,  pp.  6-8.)    This  uould  make  their  rule  begin  in  the  twenty-third  year 
of  Deloccs. 

Kiebuhr  (Denkschrift  d.  Berl.  Ac.  d.  Wissenschaft,  1820-1,  pp.  49-50)  suspected 
that  the  passage  was  corrupt,  and  proposed  the  folloi^ing  reading — ip^amfs  rris 
ArM^AAuof  TorofMv  'Atrttjf  iw*  Irca  irtvr'fjKovra  Koi  tKarhv,  irap^(  ^  Saov  ol  2«rudai 
'^PX^f't  rpiiiKoyra  Hvwf  Scorra.  litis  would  remove  some,  but  not  all,  of  the  difficul- 
ties. It  is  moreover  too  extensive  an  alteration  to  be  received  against  the  authority 
«f  aU  the  MSS. 

*  It  has  been  usual  to  regard  this  outbreak  as  identical  with  the  revolt  recorded 
l)y  Xeoopbon  (Hell.  i.  ii.  ad  fin.)  in  almost  the  same  words.    Biihr  (in  loc.)  and 
Dahlmann  (Life  of  Herod,   p.  33,  Engl.  Tr.)  have  argued  from  the  passage  that 
Berodotus  was  still  employed  upon  his  liistory  as  late  as  n.  c.  407.     Clinton  is  of  the 
«ame  opinion,  except  that  he  places  the  revolt  one  year  earlier  (F.  U.  vol.  ii.  p.  87. 
Ol.  &2,  4).     Mr.  Grote,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  perceived  that  Ilerodotus  could  not 
intend  a  revolt  150  years  after  the  subjection,  or  mean  by  Darius  "without  any  ad- 
jective designation,"  any  other  Darius  than  the  son  of  Hystaspes.     He  saw,  there- 
fore, that  there  must  have  been  a  revolt  of  the  Medes  from  Darius  Hystaspes,  of 
which  this  passage  waa  possibly  the  only  record  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  304, 
note).     Apparently  he  was  not  aware  of  the  great  inscription  of  Darius  at  Behistun, 
which  had  been  published  by  Col.  RawlinHon  the  year  before  his  fourth  volume  ap- 
peared, wherein  a  long  and  elaborate  account  is  given  of  a  Median  revolt   which 
occurred  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  and  was  put  down  with  difficulty. 
Col.  Rawlinson  gives  the  general  outline  of  the  stru^rgle  as  I'ollows  : — 

**  A  civil  war  of  a  far  more  formidable  character  broke  out  to  the  northward. 
Media,  Assyria,  and  Armenia,  apficar  to  have  been  confederated  in  a  bold  attempt 
to  recover  their  independence.  They  elevated  to  the  throne  a  descendant,  real  or 
supposed,  of  the  ancient  line  of  [Median]  kings ;  and  after  six  actions  had  been 
t'uught  between  the  partisans  of  this  powerful  chief  and  the  troops  which  were  em- 
ployed by  Darius,  under  the  command  of  three  of  his  most  distinguished  generals, 
an&vourablj  it  must  be  presumed  to  the  latter,  or  at  any  rate  with  a  very  partial 
and  equivocal  success,  the  monarch  found  himself  compelled  to  repair  in  person  to 
the  scene  of  conflict.  Darius  accordingly,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  re-ascended 
from  Babylon  to  Media.  He  brought  his  enemy  to  action  without  delay,  defeated 
&Qd  pursued  him,  and  taking  him  prisoner  at  Kiuiges,  he  slew  him  in  the  citadel  of 
£cbatana"  (Behist.  Inscrip.  vol.  i.  pp.  188-9). 

CoL  Mure,  I  observe,  though  aware  of  this  discovery,  maintains  the  view  of 
tor  and  Dahlmann  (Literature  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  App.  G.),  but  not,  I  think,  suc- 
cessfully. 

*  On  the  general  subject  of  the  religion  of  the  Persians,  see  the  Essays  appended 
to  this  volume,  Essay  t. 


This  comes,  I  think,  from  their  not  belieiing  the  ginls  to  have 
the  same  nature  with  meu,  as  the  Greeks  itn^ioe.  Their  wont, 
however,  is  to  ascend  the  summitB  of  the  loftiest  mountains,  antl 
there  to  offer  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  which  is  the  name  they  give 
to  the  whole  circuit  of  the  firmament.  They  likewbe  oflfer  to 
the  Bun  and  moon,  to  the  earth,  to  fire,  to  water,  and  to  the 
winds.  These  are  the  only  gods  whose  worship  has  come  down 
to  them  from  ancient  times.  At  a  later  period  tbey  hegan  the 
worship  of  Urania,  which  they  borrowed'  from  the  Arabians 
and  Assyrians.     Mylitta  is  the  name  by  which  tlie  Assyrians 


>  The  roiilini^ss  of  lli«  Terfilaiia  to  adopt  Toreign  customi . 
verv  remarkabl?,  Fcrhnpe  the  moat  tliiklng  inBlaare  is  the  adopUon  from  tl 
lyrisna  of  ibe  well-known  emblem  figared  below  {yige.  1,  2,  3),  cowialing  of  a 
vinoed  circle,  with  or  without  a  human  figure  rinng  from  the  circular  space.  Thii 
emblem  is  of  Aasyrian  origin,  appearing  jo  the  earliest  sculptures  of  that  country 
(LsTBrd's  Nineveh,  vol.  i.  ch.  v.).  lis  exact  meantTiK  is  UDcerlnin,  but  the  cocyeclure 
is  probable,  that  while  in  the  human  hend  we  have  the  sjmbol  of  intelligence,  the 
wings  signifv  omnipresence,  and  the  circle  elcrnitj.  Thus  the  Persians  were  iibiG, 
without  the  sacrifice  of  any  principle,  to  admit  it  as. a  religious  emblem,  which  we 
find  them  to  have  done,  as  earijr  &9  the  time  of  Darius,  URiiwaa/fy  (see  the  bcuI|i- 
lures  at  Pcrsopolis,  NnkliBh-i-RuHinm,  Bchistun,  &c.).  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  con- 
clude from  this,  as  Mr.  Layard  does  (Nineveh,  vol.  li.  ch.  vii.),  that  tbey  adopted 
the  Assyrian  religion  generally.  The  inonnmentB  prove  the  very  contrary ;  for, 
with  three  exceplione,  that  of  the  symbol  in  question,  that  of  the  four-winged 
genius,  and  that  of  the  colossal  winged  bulls,  the  Assyrian  religious  emblems  do  not 
reappear  in  the  early  Peraian  Bcul[)ture9. 


jsuing  from  the  circle  (Fig.  4),  wiiich  has 
but  this  mode  of  representation  does  not 
iires.  Some  religious  emblems  seem  to  have  been  adopt- 
e  Esypliiins;  ns,  for  inslancc,  the  ciirioua  head-dress  ol 
lur-ningpd  genius  at  Murya-uh  (Pupargadie),  which  closely  ri'somblea  ft  well- 
o  Egyptian  form.    Tlie  Persian  sculpture  is  of  the  time  of  Cyrus. 


WORSHIP    OF    HTLTITA. 


know   this  goddess,*  whom  the  ArabianB  call  Alitta,'   and   the 
PeraianB  Mitra.* 


L  SfTP"*"' 


;.  givM 


*  Fora  full  Dotice  of  thia  froddcM,  s«e  below,  Esetv  x.  'On  tlio  Religion  of  thg 
AnjruDB  aod  BabjIoaiiuiB.'  The  true  eipluiiation  of  Ili'e  irerodolvun  iioiiiei  ' 
vhicb  his  ttcGD  to  much  dUcusted,  eeeuis  to  be,  that  Holis  (as  Kic.  Daiimi 
lh«  Duue,  Fragm.  Hist.  Or,  vol.  iii.  p.  301,  note  10)  is  for  Vo/io,  an<J  that  ..  _  .. 
ideaiic«l  with  the  Chaldiean  Oula,  the  g  and  v  beJDj-  (bb  U  well  kuown)  perpetually 
^blt  Id  confusion  in  tbe  Greek  orthography  of  Oriental  names.  In  Uvlitta  we 
probiblT  have  the  Bame  name  with  a  feraiainc  ending.  <?u/aia  the  primitive  lau- 
pi>£e  of  Babjlonia,  wbicb  is  dov  ascer- 
Uined  to  be  of  the  Hamltic,  and  not  of  the 
Bemilic  family,  mgnified  "great,"  being 
atlKr  identical  with  Co/ (the  more  Ordi- 
"Wr  tef ni  for  "great" — compare  Ner-gal, 
^'hax,  Gallus,  kc,),  or  a  feminine  form 
"*  thit  word,— answering  in  fai:l  to  tlio 
,0wJi  of  the  Galla  dialect  of  Africa.  Gala 
■>  itie  itandard  name  for  the  Grfol  God- 
^  throughout  the  IntcriptioDB.  £Uat,  or 
Bdti),  inniply  tDcaning  "a  lady  or  mis- 
^t>i"  waa  probably  an  Aasyrian  ejuthet 
iw  the  game  godde«;  but  if  the  name 
■ere  translated  by  the  Assyrians,  sa  was 
unuUj  the  case  with  the  old  Eamitic  de- 
Doraiuations,  the  equivalent  would  have 
Wd  RMmt.  as  in  Syriac  it  wan  Gadlal, 
<Dd  in  peniaa  Malia  Baa,  which  latter 
tonponod  was  conlractcd  to  ifabog,  as 
■he  nisie  of  the  seat  of  the  Great  God- 
deaa't  worship  at  Hierapolis.  Gala,  or  the 
QreM  Goddeaa,  is  quite  diKtlnci  from  Iihlar  or  Ast 

*  Alilta,  or  Alitat  (iii.  6),  is  the  Semitic  root  ^t 
ti.  n  or  KPi,  added. 

*  Thi*  identification  is  altogether  a  mi«t«lie. 

Tofc.  I.— 14 


The  Perdans,  like  their  Tedk 
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132.  To  these  gods  the  Persians  oflFer  sacrifice  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  :  they  raise  no  altar,  light  no  fire,  pour  no  libations , 
there  is  no  sound  of  the  flute,  no  putting  on  of  chaplcts,  no  con^ 
secrated  barley-cake  ;  but  the  man  who  wishes  to  sacrifice  brings 
his  victim  to  a  spot  of  ground  which  is  pure  frorii  pollution,  and 
there  calls  upon  the  niame  of  the  god  to  whom  he  intends  to 
offer.  It  is  usual  to  have  the  turban  encircled  with  a  wreath, 
most  commonly  of  myrtle.  The  sacrificer  is  not  allowed  to  pray 
for  blessings  on  himself  alone,  but  he  prays  for  the  welfare 
of  the  king,  and  of  the  whole  Persian  people,  among  whom  he 
is  of  necessity  included.  He  cuts  the  victim  in  pieces,  and  hav- 
mg  boiled  the  flesh,  he  lays  it  out  upon  the  tenderest  herbage 
that  he  can  find,  trefoil  especially.  When  all  is  ready,  one  of 
the  Magi  comes  forward  and  chants  a  hymn,  which  they  say 
recounts  the  origin  of  the  gods.  It  is  not  lawful  to  offer  sacrifice 
unless  there  is  a  Magus  present.  After  waiting  a  short  time 
the  sacrificer  carries  the  flesh  of  the  victim  away  with  him,  and 
makes  whatever  use  of  it  he  may  please.^ 

brethren,  worshipped  the  sun  under  the  name  of  Mithra.  This  was  a  portion  of  the 
religion  which  tliey  brought  with  tliem  from  the  Indus,  and  was  not  adopted  from 
any  foreign  nation.  The  name  of  Mithra  does  not  indeed  occur  in  the  Achsmenian 
inscriptions  until  the  time  of  Artazerxcs  Mnemon  (Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  toI. 
XV.  part.  i.  p.  160),  but  there  is  no  i-eason  to  question  the  antiquity  of  his  worship 
in  Persia.  Xcnophon  is  right  in  making  it  a  part  of  tlie  religion  of  Cyrus  (Cyrop. 
viii.  iii.  §  12,  and  vii.  §  3). 

The  mistake  of  Herodotus  docs  not  npjear  to  have  been  discovered  by  the 
Greeks  before  the  time  of  Alexander.  Xenophon,  indeed,  mentions  Mithras  (Cyrop. 
vn.  V.  §  63;  (Econ.  iv.  24),  and  also  the  Persian  sun-worship  (Cyrop.  viii.  iii.  §  12), 
but  he  does  not  in  any  way  connect  tlie  two.  Straibo  is  the  lirst  classical  writer  who 
distinctly  lays  it  down  that  the  Persian  Mithras  is  the  Sun-god  (xv.  p.  1039).  After 
him  Plutarch  shows  acquaintance  with  the  fact  (Vit.  Alex.  c.  3o),  which  thenceforth 
becomes  gencrully  recognised.  (.See  the  inscriptions  on  altars,  deo  soli  invicto 
MiTHKiK,  &c.,  and  cf.  Suidas,  Ilesychius,  &c.) 

The  real  representative  of  Venus  in  the  later  Pantheon  of  Persia  was  Tanata  or 
Anaiiis  (>ce  Hyde,  De  Religione  Vet.  Pers.  p.  98).  Her  worship  by  the  Persians 
had,  no  duubt,  commenced  iii  the  time  of  Herodotus,  but  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of 
Artax(Mxes  Mnemon  (».  c.  406  at  the  earliest)  that  her  statue  was  set  up  publicly  in 
the  tiinples  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  empire  (Plut.  Artaxerx.  c.  27).  The  inscriptioD 
ot  Mnemon  recently  discovered  at  Susa  records  this  event  (Journal  of  Asiatic  See, 
I.  s.  c.),  which  seems  to  have  been  wixjngly  iifccribcd  by  Berosus  to  Artaxerxes  Ochus 
(Beios.  ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Protr.  i.  5). 

^  At  the  beeret  meetings  of  the  Ali  Allahis  of  Persia,  which  in  popular  belief 
have  attained  an  infamous  notoriety,  but  which  are  in  reality  altogether  innocent, 
an;  practised  many  ceremonies  that  bear  a  strikmg  resemblance  to  the  oldMagian 
bacritiee. 

Tlie  J*cir  or  holy  man  who  presides  carries  about  him  sprigs  both  of  myrtle  and 
of  the  \\\\\>k  willow  ;  he  seats  his  disciples  in  a  circle  upon  the  grass  usually  in  one 
of  those  sacred  groves  with  which  the  Kurdish  mountains  abound;  he  chaunts 
mystical  lays  regarding  the  nature,  the  attributes,  and  the  manifestationa  of  the 
Godhead.  A  sheep  is  slaughtered  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  and  the  carcase  is  boiled 
upon  the  spot ;  the  bones  are  carefully  extracted,  and  the  peer  then  distributes  the 
Qesh  among  his  disciples,  who  creep  up  upon  their  knees  from  their  respective 
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133.  Of  all  the  days  in  the  year,  the  one  which  they  celehratel 
most  is  their  birthday.  It  is  customary  to  have  the  board  fur^ 
nished  on  that  day  with  an  ampler  supply  than  common  The 
richer  Persians  cause  an  ox,  a  horse,  a  camel,  and  an  ass  to  be 
baked  whole*  and  so  served  up  to  them :  the  poorer  classes  use 
instead  the  smaller  kinds  of  cattle.  They  eat  little  solid  food 
but  abundance  of  dessert,  which  is  set  on  table  a  few  dishes  at 
a  time  ;  this  it  is  which  makes  them  say  that  "  the  Greeks,  when 
they  eat,  leave  off  hungry,  having  nothing  worth  mention  served 
up  to  them  after  the  meats  ;  whereas,  if  they  had  more  put  be- 
fore them,  they  would  not  stop  eating."  They  are  very  fond  of 
wine,  and  drink  it  in  large  quantities.'  (To  vomit  or  obey  nat- 
ural calls  in  the  presence  of  another,  is  forbidden  among  them. 
Such  are  their  customs  in  these  matters^ 

It  is  also  their  general  practice  to  d^iberate  upon  affairs  of 
weight  when  they  are  drunk  ;  and  then  on  the  morrow,  when 
they  are  sober,  the  decision  to  which  they  came  the  night  before 
is  put  before  them  by  the  master  of  the  house  in  which  it  was 
made  ;  and  if  it  is  then  approved  of,  they  act  on  it ;  if  not, 
they  set  it  aside.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  sober  at  their 
first  deliberation,  but  in  this  case  they  always  reconsider  the 
matter  under  the  influence  of  wine.  ^ 

places  in  the  circle  to  receive  the  share  allotted  to  them,  which  is  further  accom- 
panicd  by  a  bles^iiig  and  a  prayer.  It  is  only  the  initiated  who  are  admitted  to  these 
meetings,  and  care  is  taken  to  guard  against  the  intrusion  of  strangers  and  Mo- 
liamniedans.  It  is  probably,  indeed,  owing  to  the  precaution  which  the  Ali  Allahis 
take  to  extinguish  their  lights  on  the  approach  of  strangers  that  they  have  acquired 
the  oame  of  Cheragh  kuthan,  or  "lamp-extinguishers,"  and  that  orgies  have  been  as- 
signed to  them  which  were  only  suited  to  darkness.  A  disciple,  I  may  add,  upon  enter- 
ing the  brotherhood,  breaks  a  nutmeg  with  the  spiritual  teacher  to  whom  he  attaches 
himself,  and  wears  perpetually  about  him  in  token  of  his  dependence,  the  half  of 
the  DQt  which  remains  with  him;  he  is  called  sir  supurdeh^  or  '*he  who  has  given 
over  his  head,"  and  is  bound  during  his  noviciate  implicitly  to  follow  the  behests  of 
his  leader.  After  a  probationary  discipUne  of  several  years,  never  less  than  three, 
he  is  admitted  to  a  meeting,  resigns  his  nutmeg,  partakes  of  the  sacrifice,  and  hence- 
forward assumes  a  place  among  the  initiated.— -[II.  C.  R.] 

*  It  is  a  common  custom  in  the  East,  at  the  present  day,  to  roast  sheep  whole, 
even  for  an  ordinary  repast ;  and  on  iete  days  it  is  done  in  Dalmatia  and  in  other 
paru  of  Europe.— [6.  W.  J 

*  At  the  present  day,  among  the  **  bons  vivants  "  of  Persia,  it  is  usual  to  sit  for 
hours  before  dinner  drinking  wine  and  eating  dried  fruits,  such  as  filbeits,  almonds, 
pistachio-nuts,  melon-seeds,  &c.     A  party,  indeed,  often  sits  down  at  seven  o^clock, 
and  the  dinner  is  not  brought  in  till  eleven.     The  dessert  dishes,  intermingled  as 
they  are  with  highly-seasoned  delicacies,  arc  supposed  to  have  the  eflfect  of  stimulat- 
ing the  appetite,  but,  in  reality,  the  solid  dishes,  which  are  served  up  at  the  end  of 
tlie  feast,  are  rarely  tasted.      The  passion,  too,  for  wine-drinking  is  as  marked 
^otong  the  Persians  of  the   present  day,  notwithstanding  the  prohibitions  of  the 
Prophet,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.     It  is  quite  appalling,  indeed,  to  see 
the  quaatitj  of  liquor  which  some  of  these  topers  habitually  consume,  and  they 
«»o^J  prefer  spirits  to  wine.— [H.  C.  R.] 

Tacitus  asserts  that  the  Germans  were  in  the  habit  of  deliberating  on  peace 
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134.  When  they  meet  each  other  in  the  streets,  you  may 
Know  if  the  persons  meeting  are  of  equal  rank  by  the  following  to- 
ken ;  if  they  are,  instead  of  speaking,  they  kiss  each  other  on  the 
lips.  In  the  case  where  one  is  a  little  inferior  to  the  other,  the 
kiss  is  given  on  the  cheek  ;  where  the  difference  of  rank  is  great, 
the  inferior  prostrates  himself  upon  the  ground.*  Of  nations,  they 
honour  most  their  nearest  neighbours  whom  they  esteem  next  to 
themselves  ;  those  who  live  beyond  these  they  honour  in  the  sec- 
ond degree  ;  and  so  with  the  remainder,  the  further  they  are  re- 
moved,  the  less  the  esteem  in  which  they  hold  them.  The  reason 
is,  that  they  look  upon  themselves  as  very  greatly  superior  in 
aU  respects  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  regarding  others  as  ap- 
proacluDg  to  excellence  in  proportion  as  they  dwell  nearej  to 
them  ;'  whence  it  comes  to  pass  that  those  who  are  the  farthest 
off  must  be  the  most  degraded  of  mankind.*  Under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Medes,  the  several  nations  of  the  empire  exer- 

and  war  under  the  influence  of  wine,  reserving  their  determination  for  the  morrow. 
He  gives  the  reasons  for  the  practice,  of  which  he  manifestly  approves : — "  De  pace 
denique  et  bcllo  plerumque  in  conviviis  consultant,  tanquam  nullo  magis  tempore 
ad  magnas  cogitationcs  incalescat  animus.  Gens  non  astuta,  nee  callida,  aperit  ad* 
hue  secreta  pectoris,  licentiii  joci.  £rg6  detecta  et  nuda  omnium  menv,  posteriL  die 
retractatur  ;  et  salva  utriusquo  tempons  ratio  est.  Deliberant,  dumfingcre  neeciunt : 
constituuut,  dum  errare  non  possunt." — (Germ.  22.)  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
Germans  reversed  the  process. 

Plato,  in  his  Laws,  mentions  the  use  made  of  drunkenness  by  the  Persians.  Dc 
says,  the  same  practice  obtained  among  the  Thracians,  the  Scythians,  the  Celts,  the 
Iberians,  and  the  Carthaginians  (Book  i.  p.  687,  K).  Duris  of  Samos  declared 
that  once  a  year,  at  the  feast  of  Mithras,  the  king  of  Persia  was  bound  to  he  drunk. 
(Fr.  18.) 

'  The  Persians  are  still  notorious  for  their  rigid  attention  to  ceremonial  and  eti- 
quette. In  all  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life,  paying  visits,  entering  a  room,  seating 
oneself  in  company,  in  epistolary  address,  and  even  in  conversational  idiom,  gra- 
dations of  rank  are  defined  with  equal  strictness  and  nicety.  With  regard  to  the 
method  of  salutation,  the  extreme  limits  are,  as  Herodotus  observes,  the  mutual  em- 
brace (the  kiss  is  now  invariably  given  on  the  cheek),  and  prostration  on  the  ground; 
but  there  are  also  several  intermediate  forms,  which  he  has  not  thought  it  worth 
while  to  notice,  of  obeisance,  kissing  hands,  Ac,  by  which  an  experienced  observer 
learns  the  exact  relation  of  the  parties. — [11.  C.  R.] 

■  Of  late  years,  since  the  nations  of  Europe  have  been  brought  by  their  com- 
mercial and  political  relations  into  closer  connection  with  Persia,  the  excessive 
vanity  and  self-admiration  of  these  Frenchmen  of  the  East  has  been  somewhat 
abated.  Their  monarch,  however,  still  retains  the  title  of  **  the  Centre  of  the  Uni- 
verse,^' and  it  is  not  easy  to  persuade  a  native  of  Isfahan  that  any  European  capital 
can  be  superior  to  his  native  city. — [H.  C.  R.] 

*  In  an  early  stage  of  geographical  knowledge  each  nation  regards  itself  as  oc- 
cupying the  centre  of  the  earth.  Herodotus  tacitly  assumes  that  Greece  is  the  centre 
by  his  theory  of  ^<rx«Tiat  or  "extremities"  (iii.'llS).  Such  was  the  view  com- 
monly entertained  among  the  Greek.s  and  Delphi,  as  the  centre  of  Greece,  waa 
called  "  the  navel  of  the  world  "  (yas  6fi<pa\6s,  Soph.  ODd.  T.  808  ;  Pind.  Pyth.  vi.  8, 


ence  of  similar  views  among  ourselves. 
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Tithority  over  eech  other  in  this  order.  The  Medee  were 
ver  EiU,  and  gOTerned  the  natiotiB  upon  their  borders,  who 
ir  turn  governed  the  States  beyond,  who  likewise  bore 
rer  the  nations  which  adjoined  on  them.'  And  this  is 
Ler  which  the  Fersians  also  follow  in  their  distribution  of 
;  for  that  people,  like  the  Medes,  has  a  progressive  scale 
inistration  and  government.  . 

S.  There  is  no  nation  which  so  readily  adopts  foreign  cu»-\ 
8  the  Persians.     Thus,  they  have  taken  the  dress  of  the-^ 

*  considering  it  superior  to  their  own  ;  and  in  war  they 

I  qaiM  Snconeelisble  that  there  should  bftre  been  &a;  noh  ajstem  of  rot- 
either  ia  lledia  or  Persia,  u  Herodotus  here  indicates.  With  respect  to 
'e  know  that  the  moat  diatant  Mmpics  were  held  as  directly  of  the  croim 
Mreft.  Compare  the  gtoriea  of  Onetea  (iii.  126^)  and  Aryandel  (It.  IftS). 
wt  thit  can  be  eaid  with  truth  is,  tbat  in  the  Persian  and  Uediaa,  as  In  tb« 
>mpire,  there  were  ihrat  grades;  first,  the  ruling  nation;  secondly,  the 
id  provinces;  thirdly,  the  nations  on  the  frontier,  governed  bj  their  own 
princes,  but  owning  the  ■apreniBoy  of  the  imperial  power,  and  reckoited 

•  tributariea.  This  wse  the  position  in  which  the  Ethiopians,  Colchiana,  and 
I,  stood  lo  Persia  (Herod,  iii.  9T). 

ippeara  from  cb.  1 1  that  the  old  national  dress  of  the  Fernans  was  a  cloie- 
oic  and  trousers  of  leather.  The  Median  costume,  according  to  Xeaophon 
nu.  L  §  iO]  was  of  a  nature  to  conceal  the  form,  and  giro  it  an  appeanuice 
ear  and  elegance.  It  would  seem  therefore  lo  hare  been  a  flowing  robe, 
polls  and  Uehistao  the  represent  alio  ns  of  the  monarch  and  his  chief  ktteud- 
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wear  the  Egyptian  breastplate. "^     As  soon  as  they  hear  of  any 
luxury,  they  instantly  make  it  their  own  :  and  hence,  among 
other  novelties,  they  have  learnt  unnatural  lust  from  the  Greeks, 
Each  of  them  has  several  wives,  and  a  still  larger  number  of  con- 
ies. 
136.  Next  to  prowess  in  arms,  it  is  regarded  as  the  greatest 
►roof  of  manly  excellence,  to  be  the  father  of  many  sons.'     Every 
year  the  king  sends  rich  gifts  to  the  man  who  can  show  the  lar- 
gest number  :  for  they  hold  that  number  is  strength.     Their 
sons  are  carefully  instructed  from  their  fifth  to  their  twentieth 
''^ear,*  in  three  things  alone, — to  ride,  to  draw  the  bow,  and  to 
_jakthetrath.»®     Until  their  fifth  yeaF  they  ftV6  not  aHowed 
to  come  into  the  sight  of  their  father,  but  pass  their  lives  with  the 
women.     This  is  done  that,  if  the  child  die  young,  the  father 
may  not  be  afiiicted  by  its  loss. 

ants  have  invariably  a  long  flowing  robe  {A\  while  soldiers  and  persons  of  minor 
importance  wear  a  close-fitting  dtc»Bj  fastened  by  a  belt,  and  trousers  meeting  at  the 
ancles  a  high  shoe  (B).  It  seems  probable  that  the  costume  (A)  is  that  which  Herod- 
otus and  Xeuophon  call  the  Median,  while  the  close-fitting  dress  (B)  is  the  old  Per^ 
■ian  garb. 

^  The  Egyptian  corslets  are  noticed  again  (ii.  1 82,  and  vii.  89).  For  a  descrip- 
tion of  them,  see  Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  note  to  Book  ii.  ch.  182. 

*  Sheikh  AH  Mirza,  a  son  of  the  well-known  Futteh  Ali  Shah,  was  accounted  the 
proudest  and  happiest  man  in  the  empire,  because,  i^hen  he  rode  out  on  state  occa* 
Hion8«  ho  was  attended  by  a  body-guard  of  sixty  of  his  own  sons.  At  the  time  of 
Futtoh  Aii  Shah*8  death  his  direct  descendants  amounted  to  nearly  three  thousand, 
some  of  them  iHMug  in  the  tifth  dogn^e.  and  every  Persian  in  consequence  felt  a 
pride  in  being  the  subject  of  such  a  king.  The  greatest  misfortune,  indeed,  that 
can  befall  a  man  in  Persia  is  to  be  childless.  "When  a  chiefs  **^  hearthstone,^  as  it 
was  said,  ^'  mnu  Jark^*^  he  lost  all  respect,  and  heuco  arose  the  now  universal  prac- 
tice of  adoption. — [H.  C.  R.] 

•  Xenophon,  in  his  romance  ^Cyrop.  i.  ii.  §  SX  makes  the  first  period  of  educa* 
tion  end  with  the  sixteenth  or  seventoonth  year,  af^er  i»hioh  he  says  there  followed 
a  second  pt^riod  of  ten  years.  It  was  not  till  the  completion  of  this  second  period 
that  the  IVrsian  Nvame  a  full  citizen  (^rcAftosV  In  all  this,  it  is  evident,  we  have 
only  the  philosophic  notions  of  the  ii  reeks.  Perhaps  even  in  Herodotus  we  have 
(ir\M*k  s}Vv*uI;itious  rather  than  history.  lie  does  not  appear  to  have  travelled  in 
Persia  Pivjvr. 

**  Tho  Persian  rt^ganl  for  tnith  has  been  questioned  by  Larcher  on  the  strength 
of  tho  s|Hvoh  of  Parius  in  lUn^k  iii.  ^oh.  7il  This  spctvh.  however,  is  entirely  un- 
historic.  Tho  sjHvi,tl  estimation  in  which  truth  was  hold  among  the  Persians  is  eTi« 
donood  in  a  nniuirkablo  nuiunor  by  tho  inscriptions  of  Parius.  where  lyitu/  is  taken 
as  the  n^pr«,*sontdiivo  of  all  evil.  It  is  tho  givat  calamity  of  the  usurpation  of  the 
^v>ouvio-Smor\i:s.  tliAT  "tV.in  tho  .**>  Ivoamo  abounding  in  the  land''  (Behist.  Ins 
iVl.  1.  Par.  lv»V  "  Tho  K\ ;l  0:;o  ^^  >  invcr^tcd  .'iV*  that  they  shv^uld  deceive  the  state* 
^iVl.  iv.  Par.  -IV  Pafu;*  is  favv^v.nsi  l\v  i^rma.d.  **Kvaaso  ho  was  not  a  heretic, 
nor  a  •>.»••»  Ux^r  a  txrav.t"  ^^V.-  i^'-  ^**r«  *-^'*  Hi*  suvxvssors  are  exhoned  not  tc 
ohori^V..  bu«  u>  vu^;  ir.io  uiior  ^vvdilio;:.  '*  :lo  n*.an  who  may  bo  a  /far.  or  who  mai 
Iv  avx  ex.*.  vUvr"  ,jIv  Pat.  HV.  His  c^i'at  foar  is  los:  it  mav  bo  thoujrht  that  mn\ 
|Mr;  ot  tI;o  r\vo;\l  >*V.".vi;  ho  h.-»s  soi  lip  has  ^.^  n  **  -.l'^^.i  rx^ate^i.**  and  he  even  ab 
*;.4;:'.>  fi>xu;  varrativ.*:  oo5t:»;n  o>ov.ts  of  V.\«'  rtij:*.:  **  W>s;  ;o  h'.m  who  may  hereaftet 
|h;:;so  \he  taMoi,  tl  o  i:  ar.x  ^uvds  taut  ha>c  Ive:;  cc:^^  by  htm  may  seem  to  hi 
?'.«>;. I  rtwrviod  "  i*,lv  Par.  i^  a:;d  >V 
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137.  To  my  mind  it  is  a  wise  rule,  as  also  is  the  following — 
that  the  king  shall  not  put  any  one  to  death  for  a  single  fault, 
ind  that  none  of  the  Persians  shall  visit  a  single  fault  in  a  slave 
j^ith  any  extreme  penalty  ;  but  in  every  case  the  services  of  the 
3fFender  shall  be  set  against  his  misdoings  ;  and,  if  the  latter  be 
found  to  outweigh  the  former,  the  aggrieved  party  shall  then 
proceed  to  puniflhment.* 

138.  The  Persians  maintain  that  never  yet  did  any  one 
kill  his  own  father  or  mother ;  but  in  all  such  cases  they  are 
(^uite  sure  that,  if  matters  were  sifted  to  the  bottom,  it  would 
be  found  that  the  child  was  either  a  changeling  or  else  the  fruit 
of  adultery ;  for  it  is  not  likely  they  say  that  the  real  father 
should  perish  by  the  hands  of  his  child. 

139.  They  hold  it  unlawful  to  talk  of  any  thing  which  it  ia 
unlawful  to  do.  The  most  disgraceful  thing  in  the  world,^ 
they  think,  is  to  tell  a  lie  ;  the  next  worse,  to  owe  a  debt :  because,^^^ 
among  other  reasons,  the  debtor  is  obliged  to  tell  lies.  If  a  Per- 
sian has  the  leprosy^  he  is  not  allowed  to  enter  into  a  city,  or  to 
have  any  dealings^  with  the  other  Persians  ;  he  must,  they  say, 
have  sinned  against  the  sun.  Foreigners  attacked  by  this  dis- 
order, are  forced  to  leave  the  country  :  even  white  pigeons  are 
often  driven  away,  as  guilty  of  the  same  offence.  They  never 
defile  a  river  with  the  secretions  of  their  bodies,  nor  even  wash 
their  hands  in  one  ;  nor  will  they  allow  others  to  uo  so,  as  they 
have  a  great  reverence  for  rivers.  There  is  another  i)cculiarity, 
which  the  Persians  themselves  have  never  noticed,  but  which 
has  not  escaped  my  observation.  Their  names,  which  are  expres- 
sive of  some  bodily  or  mental  excellence,'  all  end  with  the  same 
letter — ^the  letter  which  is  called  San  by  the  Dorians,  and  Sigma 

'  Vide  infra,  vii.  194. 

'  In  the  original,  two  kinds  of  leprosy  are  mentioned,  the  \4irpa  and  the  Ae^io). 
There  does  not  appear  by  the  description  which  Aristotle  gives  of  the  hitter  (Hist. 
Animal,  iii.  11)  to  hare  been  any  essential  diflbronce  between  them.  The  Acvio}  was 
merely  a  mild  form  of  leprosy.  With  the  Persian  isolation  of  the  leper,  compare 
the  Jewish  practice  (Lev.  xiii.  46.     2  Kings  vii.  3.  xv.  5.     Luke  zvii.  12). 

*  It  IB  apparent  from  this  passage  that  Herodotus  had  not  any  very  exact  ac* 
qoaintance  with  the  Persian  language ;  for  though  it  is  true  enough  the  Persian 
names  have  ail  a  meaning  (as  the  Greek  names  also  have),  yet  it  is  rarely  that  the 
etymology  can  be  traced  to  denote  physical  or  mental  qualities.  They  more  usually 
indicate  a  glorious  or  elevated  station,  or  dependance  on  the  gods,  or  worldly  pos- 
noions.  See  the  list  of  Persian  names  occurring  in  Herodotus  and  other  writers  in 
the  notes  appended  to  Book  vi. — [H.  C.  K.] 

*  The  Phoenician  alphabet,  from  which  the  Greeks  adopted  theirs  (infr4,  v.  58), 
poMessed  both  tan  (Heb.  »hin)  and  sifjma  (Ilcb.  Bcnnech).  The  Greeks,  not  having 
the  sound  of  «/i,  did  not  need  the  two  sibilants,  and  therefore  soon  merged  them  in 
one,  retaining  however  both  in  their  system  of  numeration,  till  they  replaced  aignia 
by  jTt.  The  Dorians  called  the  sibilant  which  was  kept  san^  the  lonians  nipna,  but 
the  latter  use  prevailed.     The  letter  came  to  be  generally  known  as  ttigma^  but  at 
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^by  the  lonians.*   Any  one  who  examines  will  find  that  the  Persiao 
Inames,  one  and  all  without  exception,  end  with  this  letter.' 

140.  Thus  much  I  can  declare  of  the  Persians  with  entire 
certainty,  from  my  own  actual  knowledge.  There  is  another 
custom  which  is  spoken  of  with  reserve,  and  not  openly,  con- 
cerning their  dead.  It  is  said  that  the  body  of  a  male  Persian 
is  never  buried,  until  it  has  been  torn  either  by  a  dog  or  a  bird 
of  prey.*  That  the  Magi  have  this  custom  is  beyond  a  doubt, 
for  they  practise  it  without  any  concealment.  The  dead  bodies 
are  covered  with  wax,  and  then  buried  in  the  ground. 

The  Magi  are  a  very  peculiar  race,  differing  entirely  from  the 
Egyptian  priests,  and  indeed  from  all  other  men  whatsoever. 
The  Egyptian  priests  make  it  a  point  of  religion  not  to  kill  any 
live  animals  except  those  which  they  offer  in  sacrifice.  The 
Magi,  on  the  contrary,  kill  animals  of  all  kinds  with  their  own 
hands,  excepting  dogs  ^  and  men.  They  even  seem  to  take  a  de- 
light in  the  employment,  and  kill,  as  readily  as  they  do  other 
animals,  ants  and  snakes,  and  such  like  flying  or  creeping  things. 
However,  since  this  has  always  been  their  custom,  let  them  keep 
to  it.     I  return  to  my  former  narrative. 

141.  Immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Lydia  by  the  Per- 
sians, the  Ionian  and  iEolian  Greeks  sent  ambassadors  to  Cyras 
at  Sardis,  and  prayed  to  become  his  lieges  on  the  footing  which 

the  flame  time  it  held  the  place  of  mn  in  the  alphabet.    (Sec  Bunsen^s  Philosopbj 
of  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  258.) 

*  Here  Herodotus  was  again  mistaken.  The  Persian  names  of  men  which  ter- 
minate with  a  consonant  end  indeed  invariably  with  the  letter  «,  or  rather  th,  u 
Kurwh  (Cyrus),  Ddryavuah  (Darius),  Chishpduh  (Teispes),  HakhdmanUhy  &c 
(Achsmeues).  [The  sh  in  such  cases  is  the  mere  nominatival  ending  of  the  2od  and 
3rd  declensions ;  t.  e.  of  themes  ending  in  t  and  u. — H.  0.  R.]  But  a  large  number 
of  Persian  names  of  men  were  pronounced  with  a  vowel  termination,  not  expressed 
in  writing,  and  in  these  the  last  consonant  might  be  almost  any  letter.  We  find  on 
the  monuments  Vashid»p(a)  Hystaspes — Arshdm{d)  Ars&mcB — A  rii/drAjnan(a)  Anm" 
ramncs — Bardiy{a)  Bardius  or  Smerdis — Gawnat(a)  Gomates — Gavbruvia)  Go- 
bryas — &c.  &c.  The  sigma  in  these  cases  is  a  mere  conventional  addition  of  the 
Greeks. 

*  Agathias  (ii.  p.  60)  and  Strabo  (xv.  p.  1042)  also  mention  this  strange  cnstom, 
which  still  prevails  among  the  Parsees  wherever  they  are  found,  whether  in  Persia 
or  in  India.  Chnrdin  relates  that  there  was  in  his  time  a  cemetery,  half  a  league 
from  Isfahan,  consisting  of  a  round  tower  36  feet  high,  without  any  doorway  or 
other  entrance.  Here  the  Guebres  deposited  their  dead  by  means  of  a  ladder,  and 
left  them  to  be  devoured  by  the  crows,  which  were  to  be  seen  in  large  numbers 
about  the  place.  (Voyage  en  Perse,  torn.  ii.  p.  180.)  Such  towers  exist  throughout 
India,  wherever  the  Pansecs  are  numerous.  The  bodies  are  laid  on  iron  bars  sloping 
inwards.  When  the  flesh  is  gone,  the  bones  slip  through  between  the  bars,  or 
sliding  down  them  fall  in  at  the  centre,  where  there  is  an  open  space  left  for  the 
purpose. 

^  The  dog  is  represented  in  the  Zendavesta  as  the  special  animal  of  Ormazd,  and 
Is  still  regarded  with  peculiar  reverence  by  the  Parsees.  On  one  of  the  mugniticen: 
tombs  at  the  Chehl-Minar,  of  which  Chardin  has  given  an  accurate  drawing  (pUt< 
68),  a  row  of  dogs  is  the  ornament  of  the  entablature. 
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tliey  had  occupied  under  Croesus.     Cyrus  listened  attentively  t( 
their  proposals,  and  answered  them  by  a  fable.     '*  There  was  a 
certain  piper/'  he  said,  "  who  was  walking  one  day  by  the  sea-| 
eide,  when  he  espied  some  fish  ;  so  he  began  to  pipe  to  them, 
imagining  they  would  come  out  to  him  upon  the  land.     But  as 
he.  found  at  last  that  his  ho])e  was  vain,  he  took  a  net,  and  en- 
closing a  great  draught  of  fishes,  drew  them  ashore.     The  fish 
then  began  to  leap  and  dance  ;  but  the  piper  said,  *  Cease  your 
dancing  now,  as  you  did  not  choose  to  come  and  dance  when  I 
piped  to  you.' "     Cyrus  gave  this  answer  to  the  lonians  and 
^olians,  because,  when  he  urged  them  by  his  messengers  to  re- 
volt from  Croesus,  they  refused  ;  but  now,  when  his  work  was 
done,  they  came  to  offer  their  allegiance.     It  was  in  anger,  there- 
fore, that  he  made  them  this  reply.     The  lonians,  on  hearin 
set  to  work  to  fortify  their  towns,  and  held  meetings  at  the  Pani- 
onium,'*  which  were  attended  by  all  excepting  the  Milesians, 
with  whom  Cyrus  had  concluded  a  separate  treaty,  by  which  he 
allowed  them  th,e  terms  they  had  formerly  obtained  from  Croesus. 
The  other  lonians  resolved,  with  one  accord,  to  send  ambassadors 
to  Sparta  to  implore  assistance. 

142.  "NT/^^^v*^  ^^nipr^Q /vf  |A|f^|o   yf\^Q  meet  at  the  Panionium, 

have  built  their  cities  in  a  region  where  the  air  and  climate 
are  the  most  beautiful  in  the  whole  world ;  for  no  other  region 
is  equally  blessed  with  Ionia,  neither  above  it  nor  below  it,  nor 
east  nor  west  of  it.  For  in  other  countries  either  the  climate  is 
over  cold  and  damp,  or  else  the  heat  and  drought  are  sorely  op- 
pressive. The  lonians  do  not  all  speak  the  same  language,  but 
use  in  different  places  four  different  dialects.  Towards  the  south 
their  first  city  is  Miletus,  next  to  which  lie  Myus  and  Pri6n6  ;' 

'•  Infra,  ch.  148,  note  *. 

*  Miletus,  Myus,  and  Friend  all  Uy  near  the  mouth  of  the  Maeander  (the  modern 
Mendere).  At  their  original  colonisation  they  were  all  maritime  cities.  Miletus 
nood  at  the  northern  extremity  of  a  promontory  formed  by  the  mountain-range 
called  Gnus,  commanding  the  entrance  of  an  extensive  bay  which  washed  the  base 
of  the  four  mountains,  Grius,  Latmus,  and  Titanus,  south  of  the  Msunder,  and  My- 
eil6,  a  continuation  of  the  great  range  of  Mesrtogis,  north  of  that  stream.  This  bay, 
called  the  bay  of  Latmus,  was  about  25  miles  in  its  greatest  length,  from  near  Lat- 
nnu  to  Pri^ni.  Its  depth,  from  Miletus  to  Myus,  was  above  6  miles.  Myus  stood 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  bay,  at  the  foot  of  Titanus ;  Friend,  at  its  northern  ex- 
tremity, under  the  hill  of  Mycald.  Into  this  bay  the  Ma?andcr  poured  its  waters, 
and  the  consequence  was  the  perpetual  formation  of  fresh  land.  (Vide  infr^  ii.  10, 
where  Herodotus  notes  the  fact.)  Friend,  by  the  time  of  Strabo,  was  40  stadia 
(4|  miles)  from  the  sea  (xii.  p.  827).  Myus  had  been  rendered  uuinhabitable  by  the 
growth  of  the  aUuTium,  forming  hollows  in  its  vicinity,  where  the  stagnant  water 
generated  swarms  of  musquitoes  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  912;  Fausan.  vii.  ii.  §  7).  Since 
the  time  of  these  geographers  the  changes  have  been  even  more  astonishing.  The 
loil  brought  down  by  the  Masander  has  filled  up  the  whole  of  the  northern  portioc 
if  the  gulf,  80  that  Miletus,  Myus,  and  Friend  now  stand  on  the  outskirts  of  a  great 
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all  these  three  are  in  Caria  and  have  the  eame  dialevt.  ' 
cities  in  Lydia  are  the  following  :  EpheeUB,  Colophon,  L«b 
Teos,  Clazomenro,  and  Phoctea.*  The  inhabitants  of 
towns  have  none  of  the  peculiarities  of  sjieech  which  belo 
the  three  first-named  cities,  but  use  a  dialect  of  their 
There  remain  three  other  Ionian  towns,  two  situate  in 
namely,  Samoa  and  Chios  ;  one  upon  the  mainland,  whi 
Erythrae.  Of  these  Chios  and  Erytbne  have  the  same  di 
while  Samoa  possesses  a  language  peculiar  to  itself.'  Sue 
the  four  varieties  of  which  I  spoke, 

143.  Of  the  lonians  at  this  period,  one  people,  the  Mile; 
were  in  no  danger  of  attack,  as  Cyrus  had  received  then 


BlluTJal  plain,  which  p.ili-iidii  even  bptonrt  Milrdi?,  4  or  5  miles  scnwnrcis.  Liii 
the  other  islands  nliich  lay  olTllir  Mili'siuD  short,  nre  become  part  of  the  con 
rising;,  like  llie  rock  of  Uuinbanon,  from  (lie  iiian-liy  foil.  The  southern  porl 
the  gulf  of  Lnlmufl  is  bcfomp  a  J.k*.  thn  Iiike  of  Biifl.  b  hieh  is  no*  7  nr  ( 
fTom  the  Bca  at  the  neflrest  point.  Tile  dilTiTem-e  betHCPii  ilie  aQci«nt  and  □ 
geo^ruphy  irill  be  boat  seen  by  comparing  (he  cl 


nitcd  in  the 
north.     ErylhriB  iny  on  the  coast  opposite 

'  Aecording  to  Siiid;is,  I 
count  of  the  Ivninnv  of  1 
his  native  Doric  for  the  Ion 

:oiinl  be  tnie,  we  must  consider  that  wo  have  in  Ihc  wriliiiga  of  Ilerodot' 
Samian  Tarivty  of  tbe  Ionic  dialect.   But  little  dependancc  can  be  placed  on  i 


which  Ibcy  stnod.  fWnn  eo 
np[insitp  Cbios,  belwecii  Teos  and  Ciazomei 
lus  cmlKrnled  (o  Suinos  from  IInlicnTna!>su« 
lis,  grandr^oii  of  Artemisia,  and  there  exct 
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alliaace.  The  islanders  also  had  as  yet  nothing  to  fear,  sinco 
Phoemcia  was  still  independent  of  Persia,  and  the  Persians'' 
thumaelTeB  were  not  a  seafaring  people.)  The  Milesians  bad 
separated  from  the  common  cause  solely  on  account  of  the  ex-, 
treme  weakness  of  the  lonlans  :  for,  feehle  as  the  power  of  the 
entire  Hellenic  race  was  at  that  time,  of  all  its  tribes  the  Ionic 
was  hj  far  the  feeblest  and  least  esteemed,  not  possessing  a 
single  State  of  any  mark  excepting  Athens.  The  Athenians. 
and  most  of  the  other  Ionic  States  over  the  world,  went  so  far 
in  their  dislike  of  the  name  as  actually  to  lay  it  aside  ;  and  even 
at  the  present  flay  the  greater  number  of  them  seem  to  me  to  he 
ashamed  of  it.^  But  the  twelve  cities  in  Asia  have  always  glo- 
ried in  the  appellation  ;  they  gave  the  temple  which  they  built 
for  themselves  the  name  of  the  Panionium,  and  decreed  that 
it  should  not  be  open  to  any  of  the  other  Ionic  States  ;  no 
&tate,  however,  except  Smyrna,  has  craved  admission  to  it. 
144.  In  the  same  way  the  Dorians  of  the   region  which  is 


smco  V 


U- 


The  oU  Pelugio  tribes,  when  ODce  Hellenieed,  were  apt  to  dcfipise  their  proper 
*«aic  ippellKtioni.  Ab  with  the  lonikns,  ao  it  was  with  the  Drjopians,  who  gene- 
I^Miitemiied  that  name,  as  Pausuiiaa  tella  ua  (iv.  xxxiv.  %  6).  Here  again, 
f***Jt(',  tlier«  wu  aa  exception,  the  AaiDsooB,  unlike  other  bryupians,  gloryiirg 
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DOW  called  the  PentapoliB,  but  which  vas  formeily  known  as  the 
Doric  Hexapolis,  exclude  all  their  Dorian  neighbour  fiom  their 
temple,  the  Triopium  :•  nay,  they  have  even  gone  eo  &r  aa  to 
shut  out  from  it  certain  of  their  own  body  who  were  gnilty  of  an 
offence  against  the  cuBtoms  of  the  place.  In  the  games  which 
were  anciently  celebrated  iji  honour  of  the  Triopian  Apollo,*  the 
prizes  given  to  the  victors  were  tripods  of  brass  ;  and  the  rale 
was  that  these  tripods  should  not  be  carried  away  from  the 
temple,  hut  should  then  and  there  be  dedicated  to  the  god. 
Kow  a  man  of  Halicamassus,  whose  name  was  Agasicles,  b«ng 
declared  victor  in  the  games,  in  open  contempt  of  the  law,  took 
the  tripod  home  to  his  own  house  and  there  hung  it  gainst  the 
wall.     As  a  punishment  for  this  fault,  the  five  other  cities,  Lis- 

*  The  Triopium  wu  built  on  ■  promontory  of  the  uine  name  within  tin  tenl- 
torj  or  tbe  Cnidisne.  It  haa  beeu  usnitl  to  identify  the  promontory  with  the  muU 
peaiiuala  (now  Cape  Xria)  which,  according  to  Strabu  (liv.  p.  93B).  wa*  oDoe  u 


island,  and  was  anemards  joined  b;  a  caneewaj  to  the  cilf  of  Cnidiaa.  (See  Ionian 
Antiq.  vol.  ]i\.  p.  ->.  Iti'uuforC'B  Kuramaoia,  Map,  app.  p.  SI,  Teller,  Aaie  Mineore, 
fol.  ili.  plale  lu».)  Rut  rrom  the  notice  coiitaineil  in  Scylax  (Feripl.  p.  91),  and 
'rom  thu  narralJTC  in  Thucjdidea  (riii.  33),  it  ia  evident  thnt  tbe  Triopian  cape  wal 
not  Cape  Krio.  on  which  Btood  a  part  of  the  town  of  Cnidoa  (Strab.  i.  i.  c.),  but  a 
promonlorj  furtlier  to  the  north,  probably  Ihut  immediately  above  Cape  Krio.  No 
T«rnatna  of  the  ai>t;L»nt  temple  have  yet  l>cen  found,  but  perhaps  the  coast  hag  not 
been  auffidenily  explored  above  Cnidus. 

'  An  inscription  found  at  Cnidus  mentions  a  7v»initat  iyiir  U  occurring  trtry 
fifth  Tear.  (See  Hamilton's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  iL  p.  40n.)  The  games  are  sud  to 
have  been  celebratpd  in  lionour  of  Neptune  and  the  Kjmphs,  aa  well  ai  of  Apollo. 
(Schol.  ad.  Theocr.  Id.  ivii.  flB.i 
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i3ii8,   lalyssus,   Cameirus,  Cos,  and  CDidus,  deprived  the  sixth 
raty,  Halicamassus,  of  the  right  of  entering  the  temple.^ 

145.  The  lonians  founded  twelve  cities  in  Asia,  and  refused 
bo  enlarge  the  number,  on  account  (as  I  imagine)  of  their  hav- 
l  ng  been  divided  into  twelve  States  when  they  lived  in  the  Pe- 
.oponnese  ;*  just  as  the  Achaoans,  who  drove  them  out,  are  at  the 
present  day.  The  first  city  of  the  Achaeans  after  Sicyon,  is 
E^ell6n6,  next  to  which  are  iEgeira,  ^gsB  upon  the  Crathis,  a 
stream  which  is  never  dry,  ami  from  which  the  Italian  Crathis'* 
received  its  name, — Bura,  Helic6 — where  the  lonians  took 
K-eftige  on  their  defeat  by  the  Achaean  invaders, —  ^gium, 
[Rhypes,  Patreis,  Phareis,  Olenus  on  the  Peirus,  which  is  a  large 
river, — Dym6  and  Tritaeeis,  all  sea-port  towns  except  the  last 
two,  which  lie  up  the  country. 

146.  These  are  the  twelve  divisions  of  what  is  now  Achaea, 
and  was  formerly  Ionia  ;  and  it  was  owing  to  their  coming  from 
a  country  so  divided  that  the  lonians,  on  reaching  Asia,  founded 

their  twelve  States  :^  for  it  is  the  height  of  foUy  to  maintain      ^  ^ 
that  these  lonians  are  more  Ionian  than  the  rest,  or  in  any    ^J^ 
respect  better  bom,  since  the  truth  is  that  no  small  portion  of  I  f\ 
them  were  Abantians  from  Euboea,  who  are  not  even  lonians  in 
name ;  and,  besides,  there  were  mixed  up  with  the  emigration, 
Minyee  from  Orchomenus,  Cadmeians,  Dryopians,  Phocians  from 
the    several   cities   of  Phocis,   Molossians,   Arcadian   Pelasgi, 

*  Liodus,  laljsus,  and  Cameirus  were  in  Rhodes,  Cos  was  on  the  island  of  the 
"^me  name,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ceramic  Gulf.  Cnidus  and  Halicarnassus  were 
OQ  the  mainland,  the  former  near  to  the  Triopium,  the  latter  on  the  north  shore  of 
the  Ceramic  Gulf,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  Boodroom.  These  six  cities  formed 
^  Amphictyonj,  which  held  its  meetings  at  the  temple  of  Apollo,  called  the  Trio- 
pium,  near  Cnidus,  the  most  central  of  the  cities.     (Schol.  ad  Theocrit.  1.  e.  c.) 

There  were,  as  Herodotus  indicates,  many  other  Doric  dcttlements  on  these  coasts. 
The  principal  appear  to  have  been  Myndus  and  lassus  to  the  north,  and  Phaselis  to 
^be  east,  upon  the  continent,  Carpathus  and  Sym6,  on  their  respectiye  islands.  Con- 
^niing  the  site  of  Phas^lis,  vide  infrd,  ii.  178,  note  *. 

'  According  to  the  common  tradition,  the  Achsans,  expelled  by  the  Dorians  from 
^i^iolis,  Laconia,  and  Messenia,  at  the  time  of  the  return  of  the  Hcracleids  (b.  c.  1 104 
u^  the  ordinary  chronology),  retired  northwards,  and  expelled  the  lonians  from  their 
country,  which  became  the  Achsa  of  history.    (Vide  infri,  vii.  94.) 

^  The  Italian  Crathis  ran  close  by  our  author^s  adopted  city,  Thurium  (infra,  r. 
<8,  Strab.  vi.  p.  878). 

*  It  may  be  perfectly  true,  as  has  been  argued  by  RaouURochette  (tom.  iii.  p.  83) 
^Ifr.  Grote  (vol.  iii.  part  ii.  ch.  xiii.),  that  the  Ionic  colonisation  of  Asia  Minor, 
loatead  of  being  the  result  of  a  single  great  impulse,  was  the  consequence  of  a  long 
*<*ict  of  distinct  and  isolated  efforts  on  the  pari  of  many  different  states ;  and  yet 
'^  nay  be  the  connexion  which  Herodotus  indicates  between  the  twelve  cities 
of  Aehca  and  the  twelye  states  of  Asiatic  lonians.  The  sacred  number  of  the  loni- 
*iiBViay  have  been  twelve,  and  no  other  number  may  have  been  thought  to  consti- 
totea  perfect  Amphictyony.  In  the  same  way  the  Etruscans  in  Italy  (whether  they 
^o^cd  northwanto  or  southwards)  formed  their  later  confederacy  of  the  same  num- 
ber of  cities  aii  their  earlier  (Livy,  v.  33). 


^J^.. 
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Dorians  from    Epidaunis,   and   many  other    distinct  tribes.* 
Even   those  who   came  from  the  Prytanfinm  of  Athens,*  and 
reckon  themselves  the  purest  lonians  of  all,  brought  no  wives 
with  them  to  the  new  country,  but  married  Carian  girls,  whose 
fathers  they  had  slain.     Hence  these  women  made  a  law,  which 
Vpil  they  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to  observe,  and  which  they 
^\£  Tianded  down  to  their  daughters  after  them,  "  That  none  should 
A  r^  I  ever  sit  at  meat  with  her  husband,  or  call  him  by  his  name  ]" 
Ni    1   because   the  invaders  slew  their  fathers,  their  husbands,  and 
their  sons,  and  then  forced  them  to  become  their  wives.     It  was 
at  Miletus  that  these  events  took  place. 

147.  Tlie  kings,  too,  whom  they  set  over  them,  were  either 
Lycians,  of  the  blood  of  Glaucus,*®  son  of  Hippolochus,  or 
Pylian  Caucons »  of  the  blood  of  Codrus,  son  of  Melanthus  ;  or 
else  from  both  those  families.  But  since  these  lonians  set  more 
store  by  the  name  than  any  of  the  others,  let  them  pass  for  the 
pure  bred  lonians  ;  though  truly  all  are  lonians  who  have  their 
origin  from  Athens,  and  keep  the  Apaturia.^     This  is  a  festival 

'  The  Orchomenian  MinyaB  founded  Teo8(Pau8an.  vii.  iii.  §7),  the  PhocianaPho 
ciea  (ibid.).  Abaiitians  from  Eubcea  were  mingled  with  louians  m  Chios  (lou.  ap. 
Puusan.  VII.  iv.  ^6).  Cadmeians  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  settlers  at  Pri^D^j 
which  was  sometimes  called  Cadnid  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  912).  Attica  had  served  as  a 
refuge  to  fugitives  from  all  quarters  (see  Thucyd.  i.  2). 

'  This  exi)ression  alludes  to  the  solemnities  which  accompanied  the  sending  out 
of  a  colony.  In  the  Prytanium,  or  Governmcnt-houge,  of  each  state  was  preserved 
the  sacred  fire,  which  was  never  allowed  to  go  out,  whereon  the  life  of  the  State 
was  supposed  to  dei^nd.  When  a  colony  took  its  departure,  the  leaders  went  in 
solemn  procession  to  the  Prytaneum  of  the  mother  city,  and  took  fresh  fire  from 
the  sacred  hearth,  which  was  conveyed  to  the  Prvtai.eum  of  the  new  settlement. 

"  See  Horn.  11.  ii.  876. 

*  The  Caucons  are  reckoned  by  Strabo  among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Greece, 
und  associated  with  the  Pelasgi,  Lcleges,  and  Dryopes  (vii.  p.  465).  Like  their  kin- 
dred tribes,  they  were  very  widely  spread.  Their  chief  settlements,  however,  appear 
to  have  been  on  the  north  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  between  the  Mariandynians  and  the 
river  Partheiiius  (Strab.  xii.  p.  78.')),  and  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Peloponnese  in 
Mossenia,  Klis,  and  Triphylia.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  496-7;  Arist.  Fr.  185.)  In  this  last 
position  they  are  mentioned  by  Homer  (Od.  iii.  366)  and  by  Herodotus,  both  here, 
and  in  Hook  iv.  eh.  118.  Horner  probably  alludes  to  the  eastern  Caucons  in  IL  x. 
rj'.>,  and  \x.  \V1\K  They  continued  to  exist  under  the  nameof  Cauconits,  or  Caucon- 
iata*,  in  Stral»o's  time,  on  the  Partheuius  (conip.  viii.  p.  601,  and  xii.  p.  786),  and 
are  even  montioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  l)as  still  inhabiting  the  same  region.  From  the 
Peloponnese  the  race  had  entirely  disappeared  when  Strabo  wrote,  but  had  left  their 
name  to  the  river  Canton,  a  small  stream  in  the  north-western  corner  of  the  penin- 
sula.    (Strab.  viii.  4ytl.) 

*  Tlie  Apaturia  (a  (=zauo)  Trarvpia)  was  the  solemn  annual  meeting  of  the  phra- 
tries,  for  the  p»ii  poso  ot  registering  the  children  of  the  preceding  year  whose  birth 
entitled  them  to  citizenship.  It  took  place  in  the  month  Pyanepsion  (November), 
and  lasted  three  days.  On  the  first  day,  called  Aopirio,  the  members  of  each  phratry 
either  dined  together  at  the  Phratrium,  or  were  feasted  at  the  house  of  some  wealthy 
citizen.  On  the  second  day  (aiap^umj),  solenm  sacrifice  was  offered  to  Jupiter Fhra- 
tritis.  After  these  preliminaries,  on  the  third  day  (icoi/pevns)  the  business  of  the 
•esiival  took  place.     Claims  were  made,  objections  were  heard,  and  the  registrttiot 
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"which  all  the  loniaDs  celebrate,  except  the  Ephesians  and  the 
Colophonians,  whom  a  certain  act  of  bloodBhed  excludes  from  it. 

148.  The  Panionium^  is  a  place  in  Mycal6,  facing  the  north, 
^lich  was  chosen  by  the  common  voice  of  the  lonians  and  made 
sacred  to  Heliconian  Neptune.*  Mycale  itself  is  a  promontory 
of  the  mainland,  stretching  ^out  westward  towards  Samos,  in 
«irhich  the  lonians  assemble  from  all  their  States  to  keep  the 
fesLst  of  the  Panionia.*  The  names  of  festivals,  not  only  among 
the  lonians  but  among  all  the  Greeks,  end,  like  the  Persian  ^ 
j)roper  names,  in  one  and  the  same  letter.  ^v"^^  ^ 

149.  The  above-mentioned,  then,  are  the  twelve  towns  of\>2 
t^he  lonians.  The  ^olic  cities  are  the  following  : — Cym6,  called-X 
^^Iso  Phriconis,  Larissa,   Neonteichus,  Temnus,  Cilia,  Notium, 
^^giroessa,  Pitan6,  -^gaeae,  Myrina,  and  Grj'neia.'     These  are 

^ras  effected.  (See  Larchcr's  note^  vol.  i.  pp.  420-2,  and  Smith's  Diet,  of  Antiquities, 
lATOC.  *AwarovpiaJ) 

*  Under  the  name  of  Panionium  are  irichided  both  a  tract  of  ground  and  a  tennple. 
li  18  the  former  of  which  Herodotus  here  spcuks  particularly,  as  the  place  in  which  the 

great  Pan-Ionic  festival  was  held.  The  spot  was  on  the  north  Mde  of  the  promontory 
of  Mycal6,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  three  stadia  (about  a  third  of  a  mile)  from  the 
shore  (Strab.  xir.  p.  916).  The  modern  village  of  Ichangliis  supposed,  with  reason, 
to  occupy  the  site.  It  is  the  only  place  on  that  steep  and  mountainous  coast  where 
w  opening  for  a  temple  occurs  ;  and  here  in  a  church  on  the  sea-shore  Sir  W.  Gell 
found  an  inscription  in  which  the  word  "Panionium"  occurred  twice.  (Leakeys  Asia 
Minor,  p.  260.)  The  Panionium  was  in  the  territory  of  PriAn6,  and  consequently  un- 
der the  guardianship  of  that  state. 

*  Heliconian  Neptune  was  so  called  from  IIelic6,  which  is  mentioned  above 
tmong  the  ancient  Ionian  cities  in  the  Pcloponnesc  (ch.  145).  This  had  been  the 
^tral  point  of  the  old  confederacy,  and  the  temple  there  had  been  in  old  times 
their  place  of  meeting.  Pausanias  calls  it  ayidraroy  (vii.  xxiv.  ^4).  The  temple 
U  Hycal6  in  the  new  Amphictyony  occupied  the  place  of  that  at  Ilclico  in  the  old. 
(Comp.  ditophon.  Fr.  6.) 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  Thucydides,  writing  so  shortly  after  Herodotus,  should 
fP^  of  the  Pan-Ionic  festival  at  Mycal6  as  no  longer  of  any  importance,  and  regard 
't  a  practically  superseded  by  the  festival  of  the  Ephesia,  held  near  Ephesus  (iii. 
^'H).  Still  the  old  feast  continued,  and  was  celebrated  as  late  as  the  time  of  Au- 
m^  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  916]. 

*  In  ihia  enumeration  Herodotus  does  not  observe  any  regular  order.  Proceed- 
^^  from  south  to  north,  the  .£olic  cities  (so  far  as  thoy  can  be  located  with  any 
certainty)  occur  in  following  sequence : — Smyrna,  Temnus,  Neonteichus,  Larissa, 
'yo^  ^g8B,  Myrina,  Gryneium,  Pitan^.  Five  of  those,  Pitan6,  Gryneium,  Myrina, 
^*Q)f  and  Smyrna,  were  upon  the  coast.     The  others  lay  inland. 

<tgiroessa  is  not  mentioned  by  any  author  but  Herodotus,  and  Stephen,  quoting 
oioi.  Herodotus,  on  the  other  hand,  omits  Elaea,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Caicus, 
*bich  Strabo  and  Stephen  mention  as  one  of  the  principal  ^olian  cities.  Possibly 
^Wrefore  uEgirodasa  is  another  name  for  Eleea. 

■£oU8,  according  to  this  view,  reached  from  the  mouth  of  the  Evenus  (the  modern 
*wai)to  the  Interior  recess  of  the  bay  of  Smyrna.  There  was  an  interruption, 
however,  in  the  coast  line,  as  the  Ionic  colony  of  Phoeeea  intervened  between  Smyrna 
MCymd.  Still  in  all  probability  the  territory  was  continuous  inland,  reaching 
^n>R8  the  plain  of  the  Hermus;  Larissa  to  the  north  and  Teninus  to  the  south  of 
*w  Hermua  forming  the  links  which  coniiecie<l  Smyrna  with  the  rest  of  the  Amphic- 
^J<>ny.    (See  Kiepert's  Supplementary  Map-i,  Herlin,  1851.) 

The  territory  was  a  narrow  strip  along  the  shores  of  the  Elaeitic  Gulf,  but  ex 
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the  eleven  ancient  cities  of  the  ^olians.  Originally,  indeed, 
they  had  twelve  cities  upon  the  mainland,  like  the  lonionSi  but 
the  lonians  deprived  them  of  Smyrna,  one  of  the  number.  The 
soil  of  ^olis  is  better  than  that  of  Ionia,  but  the  climate  is  less 
agreeable. 

150.  The  following  is  the  way  in  which  the  loss  of  Smyrna 
happened.  Certain  men  of  Colop*hon  had  been  engaged  in  a 
sedition  there,  and  being  the  weaker  party,  were  driven  by  the 
others  into  banishment.  The  Smymeeans  received  the  fugitives, 
who,  after  a  time,  watching  their  o[)portunity,  while  the  inhabit- 
ants were  celebrating  a  feast  to  Bacchus  outside  the  walls,  shut 
to  the  gates,  and  so  got  possession  of  the  town.^  The  ^olians 
of  the  other  States  came  to  their  aid,  and  terms  were  agreed  on 
between  the  parties,  the  lonians  consenting  to  give  up  all  the 
moveables,  and  the  ^olians  making  a  surrender  of  the  place. 
The  expelled  Smyrngeans  were  distributed  among  the  other 
States  of  the  -ffiolians,  and  were  eveiywhere  admitted  to  citizen- 
ship. 

151.  These,  then,  were  all  the  ^olic  cities  upon  the  main- 
land, with  the  exception  of  those  about  Mount  Ida,  which  made 
no  part  of  this  confederacy.^  As  for  the  islands,  Lesbos  contains 
five  cities.'  Arisba,  the  sixth,  was  taken  by  the  MethymnaBans, 
their  kinsmen,  and  the  inhabitants  reduced  to  slavery.  Tenedos 
contains  one  city,  and  there  is  another  which  is  built  on  what 
are  called  the  Hundred  Isles.'"  The  -iColians  of  Lesbos  and 
Tenedos,  like  the  Ionian  islanders,  had  at  this  time  nothing  to 
fear.  The  other  -Eolians  decided  in  their  common  assembly  to 
follow  the  lonians,  whatever  course  they  should  pursue. 

152.  When  the  deputies  of  the  lonians  and  ^olians,  who 
had  journeyed  with  all  speed  to  Sparta,  reached  the  city,  they 

tended  inland  con8iderably  up  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Hcrmusand  Caious;  PcrgamuB 
in  the  one  valley,  and  Magnesia  (under  Sipylus)  in  the  other,  being  included  within 
the  limits  of  u^olis. 

^  Such  treachery  was  not  without  a  parallel  in  ancient  times.  HerodotuB  relates 
a  similar  instance  in  the  conduct  of  the  Samians,  who,  when  invited  by  the  Zancle- 
uns  to  join  them  in  colonizing  Cale  Act  6,  finding  Zancl6  undefended,  seized  it,  and 
took  it  for  their  own  (infra,  vi.  23). 

*  The  district  here  indicated,  and  commonly  called  the  Troad,  extended  from 
Adramyttium  on  the  south  to  Priapus  on  the  north,  a  city  lying  on  the  Propootis, 
nearly  due  north  of  Adramyttium.  It  was  much  larger  than  the  proper  J^olis,  and 
contained  a  vast  number  of  cities,  of  which  Absuh  and  Antandrus  were  the  chief. 
This  district  was  mainly  colonised  from  Lcfcbos.  (Pausan.  vi.  iv.  §6;  Strabo,  xiii. 
pp.  885,  8y2.) 

*  The  five  Lesbian  cities  were,  Mytil^ne,  Methynma,  Antissa,  Ercsus,  and  Pyr- 
rha.     (Scylax.  Peripl.  p.  87  ;  Strabo,  xiii.  pp.  885-7 ). 

*  These  islands  lay  otf  the  promontory  which  t^epa rated  the  bay  of  Atarncot 
from  that  of  Adramyttium,  opposite  to  the  northern  part  of  the  island  of  Lesbofw 
They  .arc  said  to  be  nearly  forty  in  number.     (Bahr  in  loc.) 
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chose  one  of  their  nnmber,  PythermuB,  a  Phocaean,  to  be  their 
spokesman.  In  order  to  draw  tc^tber  as  large  an  audience  as 
jKWBible,  he  clothed  himself  in  a  purple  garmeut,  and  so  attired 
stood  forth  to  speak.  In  a  long  discourse  he  besouglit  the 
Spartans  to  come  to  the  aesistuice  of  his  countrymen,  but  they 
■were  not  to  be  persuaded,  and  voted  against  sending  any  suc- 
cour. The  deputies  accordingly  went  their  way,  while  the 
liacedffimonians,  notwithstanding  the  refusal  which  they  had 
given  to  the  prayer  of  the  deputation,  despatched  a  penteconter' 
to  the  Asiatic  coast  with  certain  Spartans  on  board,  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  I  think,  of  watching  Cyrus  and  Ionia.  These  men,  on 
ftbeir  arrival  at  Phocaea,  sent  to  Sardis  Lacrines,  the  most 
ciifltingnished  of  their  number,  to  prohibit  Cyrus,  in  the  name 
of  the  Lacedsemonians,  from  offering  molestation  to  any  city  of 
Oreece,  since  they  would  not  allow  it. 

153.  Cyrus  is  said,  on  hearing  the  speech  of  the  herald,  to 
liave  asked  some  Greeks  who  were  standing  by,  "  Who  these 
Xiacednmonians  were,  and  what  was  their  number,  that  they 
dand  to  send  him  such  .a  notice  ?  "'  When  he  had  received 
tiieir  reply,  he  turned  to  the  Spartan  herald  and  said,  "  I  have 
never  yet  been  afraid  of  any  men,  who  have  a  set  place  in  the 
Buddie  of  their  city,  where  they  come  together  to  cheat  each 
other  and  forswear  themselves.     If  I  live,  the  Spartans  sliall 


'  FentMOBteis  weee  «hipi  with  fifty  rowera,  twcnty-flve  of  »  »tde,  who  mc  on  ■ 
Jfi!)  u  i>  eutoDurj  in  rov-boata  at  the  present  day.  Biremes  (tcApdt),  triremcti 
wmIihh),  Ac,  ware  atiipi  in  irhirh  the  rowrre  sat  tn  ranki,  soms  above  the  others. 
■niMi  went  prolubljp  a  Phcenician  inveDiion.  Tbej  were  certainlj  known  lo  the 
iapfaiN  in  tb«  time  of  Bentiacherib,  probably  through  that  people.  The  mbjoined 
'(fnaratBtioB  b  froai  the  palace  ol  that  loonarcb  at  Koujunjik.  Triremes  are  said 
I^IUTe  been  in  Tented  abonC  a  conAiry  and  a  half  before  Cyrus  by  Ibe  Corinthiani 
(ntgyd.  i,  IE),  but  vere  for  a  long  time  Tcry  little  used.  The  navy  of  Polvcraui 
•MMedof  FeiMeMHilera.  (Vide  infra,  iii.  68.) 
Coapwe  r.  78  and  lOG. 
Vol.  I.— 15 
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have  troubles  enough  of  their  own  to  talk  of,  without  concerning 
themselves  about  the  lonians."  Cyrus  intended  these  words  as 
a  reproach  against  all  the  Greeks,  because  of  their  having 
market-places  where  they  buy  and  sell,  which  is  a  custom 
unknown  to  the  Persians,  who  never  make  purchases  in  open 
marts,  and  indeed  have  not  in  their  whole  country  a  single 
market-place.' 
j<  After  this  interview  Cyrus  quitted  Sardis,  leaving  the  city 
(  under  the  charge  of  Tabalus,  a  Persian,  but  appointing  Pactyas, 
^a  native,  to  collect  the  treasure  belonging  to  Croesus  and  the 
other  Lydians,  and  bring  it  after  him.*  Cyrus  himself  proceed- 
ed towards  Agbatana,  carrying  Croesus  along  with  him,  not 
regarding  the  lonians  as  important  enough  to  be  his  immediate 
object.  Larger  designs  were  in  his  mind.  He  wished  to  war  in 
person  against  Babylon,  the  Bactrians,  the  Sacee,*  and  Egypt ; 
he  therefore  determined  to  assign  to  one  of  his  generals  the  task 
of  conquering  the  lonians. 

154.  No  sooner,  however,  was  Cyrus  gone  from  Sardis  than 
Pactyas  induced  his  countrymen  to  rise  in  open  revolt  againsi 
him  and  his  deputy  Tabalus.  With  the  vast  treasures  at  hii 
disposal  he  then  went  down  to  the  sea,  and  employed  them  ii 
hiring  mercenary  troops,  while  at  the  same  time  he  engagec 

*  Markets  in  the  fitrict  sense  of  the  word  arc  still  unknown  in  the  East,  when 
the  bazaars,  which  are  collections  of  shops,  take  their  place.  The  Persians  of  th< 
nobler  class  would  neither  buy  nor  Bell  at  all,  since  they  would  be  supplied  by  thei 
dependents  and  through  prewents  with  all  that  they  retjuired  for  the  common  pur 
poses  of  life.  (Cf,  Strab.  xv.  p.  1042,  kyopu^  ovx  Unroyrar  oCt€  yap  irtcKovcrur  o6i 
wvovyrai.)  Those  of  lower  rank  would  buy  at  the  shops,  which  were  not  allowed  ii 
the  Forum,  or  public  place  of  nweting  (Xen.  Gyrop.  i.  ii.  §3.) 

*  Heeren  (As.  Nat.  i.  p.  838,  E.  T.)  regards  this  as  the  appointment  of  a  natiy* 
satrap,  and  dates  the  division  of  offices,  which  obtained  in  later  times,  from  theTer; 
beginning  of  the  conquests  of  (\vrus.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  Pactyas  had  an; 
permanent  office.  He  was  to  collect  the  treasures  of  the  conquered  people,  andbrioj 
them  {Kofii(fiy)  with  him  to  Ecbatana.  Tabalus  appears  to  have  been  left  the  sol 
governor  of  Sardis. 

°  Ctesias  placed  the  comiucst  of  the  Bactrians  and  the  Racae  before  the  captur 
of  Crcpsus  (Persic.  Excerpt.  ^  '2-4>)  Herodotus  appears  to  have  regarded  their  sul 
jection  as  taking  place  between  the  Lydian  and  the  Babylonian  wars.  (Vide  infra,  cb 
177.)  Bactria  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  represented  by  the  modern  Balkh.  Th 
Sacae  (Scyths)  are  more  difficult  to  locate  ;  it  only  appears  that  their  country  bordere 
upon  and  lay  beyoml  Bactria.  Probably  th«  sixteen  years  which  intervened  betwee 
the  capture  of  Sardis  (n.  c.  654)  and  the  taking  of  Babylon  (b.  c.  638)  were  occi 
picil  w  ith  those  extensive  conquests  to  the  north  and  north-east,  by  which  the  Hyi 
canians,  Parthians,  Sogdians,  Ariansof  Herat^  Sarangians,  Chorasmians,  Gandariaiu 
&c.  (as  well  na  the  Bactrians  and  the  Saon>).  were  brought  under  the  Persian  yok« 
At  least  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  these  tribes  to  have  formed  any  part  either c 
the  ancient  Persian  kingdom  (supiA,  eh.  1*2.5)  or  of  the  Median  empire. 

[Pliny  (lib.  vi.  c.  23)  has  preserved  a  tradition  of  the  destruction  of  Capissa,! 
Capis.«iene,  at  the  foot  of  the  Median  Caucasus  {Kafshdn^  in  the  district  otKohiHm 
aorth  of  Cabul),  by  Cyrus  in  one  of  his  expeditions  to  the  eastward. — YL  C.  R.] 
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*he  people  of  the  coast  to  enrol  themselves  in  his  army.  He 
*;hen  marched  upon  Sardis,  where  he  besieged  Tabalus,  who 
^hut  himself  up  in  the  citadel. 

155.  When  Cyrus,  on  his  way  to  Agbatana,  received  these 
-f:  idings,  he  turned  to  Croesus  and  said,  '*  Where  will  all  this  end, 
Croesus,  thinkest  thou  ?  It  seemeth  that  these  Lydians  will  not 
czr-ease  to  cause  trouble  both  to  themselves  and  others.  I  doubt  me 
i  tf  it  were  not  best  to  sell  them  all  for  slaves.    Methinks  what  I 

ave  now  done  is  as  if  a  man  were  to  ^kill  the  father  and  then 
pare  the  child.'**  Thou,  who  wert  something  more  than  a  father 
o  thy  people,  I  have  seized  and  carried  off,  and  to  that  people  I 
ave  entrusted   their  city.     Can  I  then  feel  surprise  at   theii\ 
hellion  ?"     Thus  did  Cyrus  open   to   Croesus  his  thoughts  ; 
irhereat  the  latter,  full  of  alarm  lest  Cyrus  should  lay  Sardis  in 
i-iins,  replied  as  follows  :  "  Oh  !  my  king,  thy  words  are  reason- 
He  ;  but  do  not,  I  beseech  thee,  give  full  vent  to  thy  anger, 
or  doom  to  destruction  an  ancient  city,  guiltless  alike  of  the  past 
d  of  the  present  trouble.     I  caused  the  one,  and  in  my  own 
I>er8on  now  pay  the  forfeit.     Pactyas  has  caused  the  other,  he  to 
"^^hom  thou  gavest  Sardis  in  charge ;  let  him  bear  the  punish- 
rnent.    Grant,  then,  forgiveness  to  the  Lydians,  and  to  make  sure 
of  their  never  rebelling  against  thee,  or   alarming  thee   more, 
send  and  forbid  them  to  keep  any  weapons  of  war,  command  them 
"to  wear  tunics  under  their  cloaks,  and  to  put  buskins  upon  their 
logs,  and  make  them  bring  up  their   sons   to   cithern-playing, 
Wrping,  and  shop-keeping.     So  wilt  thou  soon  see  them  become 
^omen  instead  of  men,  and  there  will  be  no  more  fear  of  their 
^volting  from  thee.'' 

156.  Croesus  thought  the  Lydians  would  even  so  be  better 
^ff  than  if  they  were  sold  for  slaves,  and  therefore  gave  the  above 
^vice  to  Cyrus,  knowing  that,  unless  he  brought  forward  some 
notable  suggestion,  he  would  not  be  able  to  persuade  him  to 
•Jter  his  mind.  He  was  likewise  afraid  lest,  after  escaping  the 
danger  which  now  pressed,  the  Lydians  at  some  future  time 
Qiight  revolt  from  the  Persians  and  so  bring  themselves  to  ruin. 
Tlie  advice  pleased  Cyrus,  who  consented  to  forego  his  anger  and 
do  as  Croesus  had  said.  Thereupon  he  summoned  to  his  pres- 
ence a  certain  Mede,  Mazares  by  name,  and  charged  him  to  issue 
orders  to  the  Lydians  in  accordance  with  the  teims  of  Croesus' 
diBcourse.  Further,  he  commanded  him  to  sell  for  slaves  all 
who  had  joined  the  Lydians  in  their  attack  upon  Sardis,  and 

^  The  licence  by  which  Cyrus  is  made  to  quote  the  Greek  poet  Stasinus  U 
'^'cely  defenmble.  (For  the  line  referred  to,  see  Aristot.  Rhet.  ii.  21,  md  Clem. 
^  S^m.  Ti  p.  747.) 
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above  aught  else  to  be  sure  that  he  brought  Factyas  with  Ui 
alive  on  his  return.  Having  given  these  orden  Cyrne  contJBW 
his  journey  towards  the  Persian  territory. 

157.  Pactyae,  when  news  came  of  the  near  approach  erf"  tl 
army  sent  agaiiiHt  him,  fled  in  terror  to  Cym6.  Maeares,  then 
fore,  the  Median  general,  who  had  marched  on  Saidis  with 
detachment  of  the  army  of  Cyrus,  finding  on  his  arrival  thi 
PactyaB  and  hie  troope  were  gone,  immediately  entered  tho  tow: 
And  first  of  all  he  forced  the  Lydians  to  obey  the  orders  of  h 
master,  and  change  (aa  they  did  from  that  time)  their  entii 
manner  of  living.*  Next,  he  despatched  meeaeugers  to  Cym 
and  required  to  have  Factyas  delivered  up  to  him.  On  this  tl 
Cymseans  resolved  to  send  to  Branchidee  and  ast  the  advice  ■ 
the  god.  Branchidee'  is  situated  in  the  territory  of  Uiletv 
above  the  port  of  Fanormus.  There  was  an  oracle  tbei 
estftblished  in  very  ancient  times,  which  both  the  lonians  ai 
^olians  were  wont  often  to  consult, 

158.  Hither  therefore  the  Cymteans  eent  their  deputiea  ■ 

*  Mr.  Grotc  (lol.  It.  p.  KS)  obsoim  irith  reason,  that  "the  conTerMtitia  k 
reported,  and  the  deliberate  plan  for  Gncrrating  tbe  Lydian  chancier  sippoaed 
be  puraued  bj  Cynia,  ig  evidenily  an  hjpotheeiB  (o  eiplain  the  contraat  between  t 
Iijdiang  irhom  tbe  Greeks  sa*  berorc  Ibem,  allertwo  or  three  genersdonaof  alKTei 
■Dd  the  old  irresistible  horsemen  or  Thorn  they  bad  heard  in  fiiine,'  Tbis  i*  I 
better  than,  with  Hecren  (Ag.  Nat.  vol.  i.  p.  341),  to  regard  Biiuh  treatment  of 
conquered  people  aa  part  of  the  regular  system  of  the  Persiun  despoliHm. 

'  The  temple  of  ApoUo  at  BranebidB  and  the  port  Psaormue  aiill  rvmain.  T 
Ibntier  is  twelve  miles  from  Hiletns,  Dearly  due  south.     It  lies  near  the  shore,  abc 

It  is  B  magnificeut  ruin  of  Ionic  arcbitl 

lemor;  of  the  pleasure  which  this  spot  i 
forded  me  will  not  be  booh  or  easily  ermi 
The  columns  yet  entire  are  so  eiquialtl 
fine,  the  marble  mass  so  vast  and  nob 
tfaat  it  Is  impoaaibte  perbape  10  coocri 
greater    beauly    and    majesty   of   i 
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published  by  the  Dilcltanli  Society  (yd. 

plate  2).     The   temple  appears  to   ba 

been,  neit  to  thnt  of  Dian*  at  Epboi 

the   largest   of  the   Asiatic  fanes.      (S 

y    yof  «         aw         »■         **  Leake's  Asia  Minor,  Kotee,  p.  3-18.)    Or 

ri«n<.rtbeT™i.K  ""**   "^    '''^   P""""    "^e   "0*   sundb 

length,  aiMhet;  brtmdili,  IWfeet.  (Tcjiier,  Tol.  i.  p.45.) 

Tbe  port  of  Panormns  was  discoTnr 
by  Dr.  Chandler  in  the  TJciuity  of  Ihe  temple.  "  In  descending  from  ihe  mounti 
toward  the  gulf,"  he  says,  "  I  had  remarked  in  the  sea  something  white, — and  goj 
Bflerwarits  to  examiue  it,  found  Ihe  remains  of  a  eireular  pier  belonging  to  t 
port,  which  was  culled  Fsnormus.  Tbe  stones,  which  are  marble,  and  abotit  tixf 
in  ditmitltr,  eileiid  frooi  near  the  shore,  where  are  traces  of  buildings."  (ib. 
178.) 
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rsnake  inquiry  at  the  shrine,  "What  the  gods  would  like  them  - 
^0  do  with  the  Lydian,  Pactyas  ?"  The  oracle  told  them,  in 
:reply,  to  give  him  up  to  the  Persians.  With  this  answer  the 
-Knessengers  returned,  and  the  people  of  Cym6  were  ready  to  sur- 
:render  him  accordingly ;  but  as  they  were  preparing  to  do  so, 
^Aiistodicus,  son  of  Heraclides,  a  citizen  of  distinction,  hindered 
'fchem.  He  declared  that  he  distrusted  the  response,  and  believed 
^hat  the  messengers  had  reported  it  falsely ;  until  at  last  an« 
other  embassy,  of  which  Aristodicus  himself  made  part,  was 
despatched,  to  repeat  the  former  inquiry  concerning  Pactyas. 

159.  On  their  arrival  at  the  shriue  of  the  god,  Aristodicus, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  whole  body,  thus  addressed  the  oracle : 
*  *  Oh !   king,  Pactyas  the  Lydian,  threatened  by  the  Persians 
^with  a  violent  death,  has  come  to  us  for  sanctuary,  and  lo,  they 
ci.sk  him  at  our  hands,  calling  upon  our  nation  to  deliver  him 
Tip.    Now,  though  we  greatly  dread  the  Persian  power,  yet  have 
'^e  not  been  bold  to  give  up  our  suppliant,  till  we  have  certain 
knowledge  of  thy  mind,  what  thou  wouldst  have  us  to  do." 
The  oracle  thus  questioned  gave  the  same  answer  as  before,  bid- 
ding them  surrender  Pactyas  to  the  Persians  ;  whereupon  Aris- 
t;cdicus,  who  had  come  prepared  for  such  an  answer,  proceeded  to 
inake  the  circuit  of  the  temple,  and  to  take  all  the  nests  of 
young  sparrows  and  other  birds  that  he  could  find  about  the 
V^nilduig.     As  he  was  thus  employed,  a  voice,  it  is  said,  came 
forth  £rom  the  inner  sanctuary,  addressing  Aristodicus  in  these 
'^^ords :   "  Most  impious  of  men,  what  is  this  thou  hast  the  face  to 
do?  Dost  thou  tear  my  suppliants  from  my  temple.^"  Aristodicus, 
^t  no  loss  for  a  reply,  rejoined  :    "  Oh,  king,  art  thou  so  ready 
to  protect  thy  suppliants,  and  dost  thou  command  the  Cymae- 
Hub  to  give  up  a  suppliant  ?"    "  Yes,"  returned  the  god,  **  I  do 
Command  it,  that  so  for  the  impiety  you  may  the  sooner  perish, 
cu^  not  come  here  again  to  consult  my  oracle  about  the  sur« 
Tender  of  suppliants." 

160.  On  the  receipt  of  this  answer  the  Cymasans,  un willing 

to  bring  the  threatened  destruction  on  themselves  by  giving  up 

the  man,  and  afraid  of  having  to  endure  a  siege  if  they  continued 

to  harbour  him,  sent  Pactyas  away  to  Mytilen<$.     On  this  Ma« 

ores  despatched  envoys  to  the  Mytilenseans  to  demand  the  ftigi- 

five  of  them,  and  they  were  preparing  to  give  him  up  for  a  reward 

(I  cannot  say  with  certainty  how  large,  as  the  bargain  was  not 

completed),  when  the  Cymieans,  hearing  what  the  Mytilenaeans 

^ere  about,  sent  a  vessel  to  Lesbos,  and  conveyed  away  Pactyas 

to  Chios.    From  hence  it  was  that  he  was  surrendered.     The 
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Chians  dragged  him  from  the  temple  of  Minerva  Poliuchus"  an* 
gave  him  up  to  the  Persians,  on  condition  of  receiving  the  di« 
trict  of  Atameus,  a  tract  of  Mysia  opposite  to  Lesbos,®  as  th 
price  of  the  surrender.'  Thus  did  Pactyas  fall  into  the  hand 
of  his  pursuers,  who  kept  a  strict  watch  upon  him,  that  the 
might  bo  able  to  produce  him  before  Cyrus.  For  a  long  tim 
afterwards  none  of  the  Chians  would  use  the  barley  of  Atamei: 
to  place  on  the  heads  of  victims,  or  make  sacrificial  cakes  of  tl 
com  grown  there,  but  the  whole  produce  of  the  land  was  es 
eluded  from  all  their  temples. 

161.  Meanwhile  Mazares,  after  he  had  recovered  Pactyt 
from  the  Chians,  made  war  upon  those  who  had  taken  part  i 
the  attack  on  Tabalus,  and  in  the  first  place  took  Pri^n^  an 
sold  the  inhabitants  for  slaves,  after  which  he  overran  the  whol 
plain  of  the  Maeander  and  the  district  of  Magnesia,*  both  c 
which  he  gave  up  for  pillage  to  the  soldiery.  He  then  sudden! 
sickened  and  died. 

162.  Upon  his  death  Harpagus  was  sent  down  to  the  coast  t 
succeed  to  his  command.  He  also  was  of  the  race  of  the  Mede 
being  the  man  whom  the  Median  king,  Astyages,  feasted  at  tl 
unholy  banquet,  and  who  lent  his  aid  to  place  Cyrus  upon  tl 
throne.  Appointed  by  Cyrus  to  conduct  the  war  in  these  part; 
he  entered  Ionia,  and  took  the  cities  by  means  of  mounds.  Foi 
cing  the  enemy  to  shut  themselves  up  within  their  defences,  1 
heaped  mounds  of  earth  against  their  walls, ^  and  thus  carried  th 

*  That  IB,  "  Minerva,  Guardian  of  the  citadel,"  which  was  the  ir<JXif  (icar'  «^oxh 
of  each  city.  Not  only  at  Athens,  but  among  the  Ionian  cities  generally,  there  wj 
a  temple  of  Minerva  (  A^^w))  within  the  precincts  of  the  Acropolis.  Homer  evi 
puts  one  in  the  citadel  of  Ilium.     (Iliad,  vi.  297.) 

*  Atarneus  lay  to  the  north  of  the  JEolis  of  Herodotus,  almost  exactly  opposit 
to  Mytilen6.     There  was  a  town  of  the  same  name  within  the  territory.     Its  vicinil 
to  the  river  Caicus  is  indicated  below  (vi.  28).     It  continued  in  later  times  to  I 
Chian  territory.     (See  the  story  of  Uermotimui,  viii.  106,  and  cf.  Scvlar.  Peripl. 
88). 

*  The  Pseudo-Plutarch  ascribes  the  whole  of  this  narrative  to  the  *  malignity'  < 
Herodotus  (De  Malign.  Herod,  p.  851)),  and  quotes  Charon  of  Lampsacus  as  concl 
sive  against  its  truth.  But  the  silence  of  Charon  proves  nothing,  and  the  piissaj 
quoted  is  quite  consistent  with  the  statements  made  by  Herodotus.  There  is  r. 
need,  with  Bahr  (in  loc),  to  dispute  the  veracity  of  Charon.  Charon  wrote — "Pa* 
tyas,  when  he  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  Persian  army,  fled  first  to  Mytilen6,  a 
terwards  to  Chios.  Cyrus  however  obtained  possession  of  him."  A  man  migl 
write  80,  believing  all  that  Herodotus  relates.  See  Mr.  Grote's  note  (vol.  iv.  ] 
270). 

*  N^ot  Magnesia  under  Slpi/lns^  but  Magnesia  on  Ihe  Miravdery  one  of  the  few  m 
cient  Greek  settlements  situated  far  inland.  Its  site  is  the  modern  Inekbazar  (n< 
Guzel-hissar,  as  Chandler  supposed,  which  is  Tralles)  on  the  north  tide  of  the  Mteai 
der,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  it,  and  thirty  iniies  from  the  sea.  (Leake,  p] 
243-215.) 

*  This  plan  seems  not  to  have  been  known  to  the  Lydians.  The  Persians  ha 
learnt  it,  in  all  probability,  from  the  Assyrians,  by  whom  it  had  long  been  practise* 
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towns.     Phocaea  was  the  city  against  which  he   directed  his 
£rst  attack.  \ 

_      163.  Now  the  Phocaeans  were  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who\^ 
performed  long  voyages,  and  it  was  they  who  made  the  Greeks/^ 
aicquainted  with  the  Adriatic  and  with  Tyrrhenia,  with  Iberia^ 
4ind  the  city  of  Tartessus.*     The  vessel  which  they  used  in  their 
voyages  was  not  the  round-built  merchant-ship,  but  the  long 
j>enteconter.     On   their  arrival  at   Tartessus,  the  king  of  the 
cjountry,  whose  name  was  Arganthonius,  took  a  liking  to  them. 
This   monarch  reigned  over  the  Tartessians  for  eighty  years,* 
«nd  lived  to  be  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  old.     He  regarded 
"the  Phocaeans  with  so  much  favour  as,  at  first,  to  beg  them  to 
cjuit  Ionia  and  settle  in  whatever  part  of  his  country  they  liked. 
-Afterwards,  finding  that  he  could  not  prevail  upon  them  to  agree* 
±a  this,  and  hearing  that  the  Mede  was  growing  great  in  their 
neighbourhood,  he  gave  them  money  to  build  a  wall  about  their 
"town,  and  certainly  he  must  have  given  it  with  a  bountiful  hand, 
for  the  town  is  many  furlongs  in  circuit,  and  the  wall  is  built 
entirely  of  great  blocks  of  stone  skilfully  fitted  together.^     The 
'^all,  then,  was  built  by  his  aid. 

164.  Harpagus,  having  advanced  against  the  Phocaeans  with 
lu8  army,  laid  siege  to  their  city,  first,  however,  oflering  them 
"terms.  "  It  would  content  him,"  he  said,  ''  if  the  Phocaeans 
'^ould  agree  to  throw  down  one  of  their  battlements,  and  dedicate 
C)ne  dwelling-house  to  the  king."  The  Phocteans,  sorely  vexed 
^t  the  thought  of  becoming  slaves,  asked  a  single  day  to  delib- 

CS  Kings  xiz.  32,  Isaiah  xzxt'u.  33.  Lnjard's  Nineveh  and  Bnbylon,  pp.  73,  149, 
^c)  A  detailed  account  of  this  mode  of  attack  and  the  way  of  nicciing  it,  is  given 
>)y  Thucjd.  (ii.  75-6.) 

*  The  Iberia  of  Herodotus  is  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  Tartessus  was  a  colony  found&d 
there  very  early  by  the  Phoenicians.  It  was  situated  beyond  the  Straits,  at  the 
^ouU)  of  the  Bstis  {GuadcUguivir)  near  the  site  of  the  modern  Cadiz.  (Strabo, 
^i.  p.  199.)  Tarsus,  Tartessus,  Tarshish,  are  variants  of  the  same  word.  [Tarshiah 
in  the  Hamitio  tongue,  which  probably  prevailed  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia  when 
the  first  colonists  sailed  for  Spain,  meant  ^^  the  younger  brother  ^* — a  very  suitable 
name  for  a  colony. — ^H.  0.  R.] 

•  Pliny  (viL  48)  says  Anacreon  gave  him  a  life  of  160  years,  and  mentions  other 
veignsof  160  and  200,  which  he  thinks  fabulous ;  but  he  considers  the  80  years  of 
Arganth6niu8  certain.     He  calls  him  king  of  Tartessus,  and  of  Gades,  as  Cicero  does 
(de  denect.  19).    In  point  of  age  Arganthonius  was  moderate  compared  to  the  Illy- 
nanDando,  who  (Flln.  ib.)  lived  500  years. — [G.  \V.]   Phlegon  of  Tralles  al^o  men- 
tioned the  160  years  of  Arganthonius  in  his  tract  concerning  long-lived  persons 
^fH  t^tucpofiimp).    Except  theErythrsan  Sibyl,  who  had  lived  a  thousand  years  (!), 
tt  VM,  he  said,  the  extremest  case  of  longevitv  upon  record.     See  his  fragments  in 
UllUer'sFragm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  iii.  p.  610.    Fr.  29. 

'  It  is  evident  from  this  that,  despite  the  two  destructions  by  Harpagus,  and  the 
^ncnds  of  Darins  (infra,  vi.  32),  the  old  Phocaea  continued  to  exist  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus.  It  does  not  seem  certain  w  hen  the  new  city  within  the  Smyrnean  (rulf 
(A'iw  Foff€ta)  superseded  the  old  city  in  the  bay  of  Cym6,  of  which  some  truces  still 
feiMin  at  Palaa-Fogcta,    (Chandler,  i.  p.  88.) 

) 
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erate  on  the  answer  they  should  return,  and  besought  Haipagi 
during  that  day  to  draw  off  his  forces  from  the  waUs.  Harpagi 
replied,  "  that  he  understood  well  enough  what  they  were  aboi 
to  do,  but  nevertheless  he  would  grant  their  request/'  Accon 
ingly  the  troops  were  withdrawn,  and  the  Phoceeans  forthwi 
took  advantage  of  their  absence  to  launch  their  pentecontei 
and  put  on  board  their  wives  and  children,  their  household  good 
and  even  the  images  of  their  gods,  with  all  the  votive  offerinj 
from  the  fanes,  except  the  paintings  and  the  works  in  stone 
brass,  which  were  left  behind.  With  the  rest  they  embarke 
and  putting  to  sea,  set  sail  for  Chios.  The  Persians,  on  the 
return,  took  possession  of  an  empty  town. 

165.  Arrived  at  Chios,  the  PhocaBans  made  offers  for  tl 
purchase  of  the  islands  called  the  CEnussae,^  but  the  Chians  r 
fused  to  part  with  them,  fearing  lest  the  Phocasans  shoa 
establish  a  factory  there,  and  exclude  their  merchants  from  tl 
conmierce  of  those  seas.  On  their  refusal,  the  Phoceeans,  i 
Arganthonius  was  now  dead,  made  up  their  minds  to  sail 
Cymus  (Corsica),  where,  twenty  years  before,  following  the  d 
rection  of  an  oracle,*  they  had  founded  a  city,  which  was  call< 
Alalia.  Before  they  set  out,  however,  on  this  voyage  they  saili 
once  more  to  Phocasa,  and  surprising  the  Persian  troops  ai 
pointed  by  Harpagus  to  garrison  the  town,  put  them  all  to  tl 
sword.  After  this  they  laid  the  heaviest  curses  on  the  man  wl 
should  draw  back  and  forsake  the  armament ;  and  having  dro] 
I)ed  a  heavy  mass  of  iron  into  the  sea,  swore  never  to  return  * 
Phocaea  till  that  mass  reappeared  upon  the  surface.  Neverth- 
less,  as  they  were  preparing  to  depart  for  Cymus,  more  tha 
half  of  their  number  were  seized  with  such  sadness  and  so  gre« 
a  longing  to  see  once  more  their  city  and  their  ancient  home 
that  they  broke  the  oath  by  which  they  had  bound  themselv* 
and  sailed  back  to  Phocaea. 

166.  The  rest  of  the  Phocaeans,  who  kept  their  oath,  prt 

^  The  ffinussap  lay  between  Chios  and  the  mainland,  opposite  the  northeni  e 
tremity  of  that  island  (Lat.  38°  30').  They  are  the  modern  Spahnadori^  five  in  numlM 
One  is  of  much  larger  size  than  the  rest,  which  explains  the  statements  of  PlioT  ai 
Stephen  of  Byzantium,  that  GOnuesse  was  an  island.     There  is  an  excellent  hAn>oi 

**  A  most  important  influence  was  exercised  by  the  Greek  oracles,  especially  Ih 
of  Delphi,  over  the  course  of  Hellenic  colonisation.  Further  instances  occur,  i 
155,  157,  159 ;  v.  42.  In  connexion  with  this  last  passage,  Herodotus  leta  fall  a  i 
mark  which  shows  that  it  was  almost  the  Invariable  practice  to  consult  the  oracle 
to  the  place  to  be  colonised.  Dorieus,  he  says,  on  first  leading  out  his  colony  fire 
Sparta,  "neither  took  counsel  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  as  to  the  place  whereto  1 
should  go,  nor  observed  any  of  the  customary  usaget."  (offre  t^  dr  AcX^i 
XPV'ffVP^H'  XPV^^f^^*'^^^  ^*  ^miya  yr,v  Kriauv  hj,  oiht  iroi^<rat  oiihhv  rmw  yoiii{ 
Ufywy.) 
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<*^eded  without  stopping  upon  their  voyage,  and  when  they  came 
to  Cyraus  established  themselves  along  with  the  earlier  settlers 
at  Alalia  and  built  temples  in  the  place.  For  five  years  they 
annoyed  their  neighbours  by  plundering  and  pillaging  on  all 
sides,  until  at  length  the  Carthaginians  and  Tyrrhenians^  leagued 
against  them,  and  sent  each  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships  to  attack  the 
town.  The  Fhocadans,  on  their  part,  manned  all  their  vessels, 
sixty  in  number,  and  met  tlicir  enemy  on  the  Sardinian  sea.  In 
the  engagement  which  followed  the  Phocaeans  were  victorious, 
but  their  success  was  only  a  sort  of  Cadmeian  victory.'®  They 
lost  forty  ships  in  the  battle,  and  the  twenty  which  remained 
came  out  of  the  engagement  with  beaks  so  bent  and  blunted  as 
to  be  no  longer  serviceable.  The  Phocseans  therefore  sailed  back 
again  to  Alalia,  and  taking  their  wives  and  children  on  board, 
with  such  portion  of  their  goods  and  chattels  as  the  vessels  could 
bear,  bade  adieu  to  Cymus  and  sailed  to  Bhegium. 

167.  The  Carthaginians  and  Tyrrhenians,  who  had  got  into 
their  hands  many  more  than  the  Phocaeans  from  among  the  crews 
of  the  forty  vessels  that  were  destroyed,  landed  their  captives 
upon  the  coast  after  the  fight,  and  stoned  them  all  to  death, 
^terwards,  when  sheep,  or  oxen,  or  even  men  of  the  district  of 

*  The  naval  power  of  the  Tyrrhenians  was  about  this  time  at  its  height.  Popu- 
looia  and  C«r6  (or  Agylla)  were  the  roost  important  of  their  maritime  towns.  Like 
the  Greeks  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period  (Thucyd.  i.  6),  the  Tyrrhenians  at  this 
time  and  for  some  centuries  afterwards  were  pirates  (Strabo,  v.  p.  810  and  vi.  p.  385. 
IMod.  Sic.  XT.  14;  Ephorus  52,  ed.  Didot;  Aristid.  Rbod.  ii.  p.  796).  Corsica  prob- 
Mj  was  under  their  dominion  before  the  Phocaeans  made  their  settlement  at  Ala- 
fia.  Its  foundation  would  be  a  declaration  of  hostilities.  The  after-coming  of  a 
fresh  body  of  emigrants,  with  a  powerful  navy,  would  still  further  exasperate  the 
Tyrrhenians.  Hitherto  they  had  shared  the  commerce  of  the  Western  half  of  the 
Mediterranean  with  the  Carthaginians.  The  Phoc»an  voyages  to  Tartes^us,  which 
bad  for  security's  sake  to  be  pedbrmcd  in  ships  of  war  instead  of  merchantmen  (su- 
pra, cb.  168),  cannot  haye  interfered  much  with  their  mercantile  operations.  It  was 
different  when  Phocaea  attempted  to  set  itself  up  as  a  third  power  in  the  seas,  which 
the  Tjrrbeaians  regarded  as  their  own,  or  at  least  as  theirs  conjointly  with  the  Car- 
thaginians. The  insignificant  settlement  at  Massiiia,  which  maintained  itself  with 
difficulty  (Liv.  v.  84),  had  been  perhaps  beneath  their  jealousy.  It  was  founded  as 
<*trly  as  b.  c.  600  (Scymnus  Chius,  215-8).  Alalia,  founded  about  b.  c.  572,  exactly 
opposite  their  coast,  and  on  an  island  which  they  claimed  as  theirs,  and  now  raised 
by  the  fresh  colonisation  to  great  importance,  was  a  most  dangerous  rival.  Hence  the 
attaek  of  the  two  great  maritime  powers  upon  the  interloper.  The  Phocaeans  were 
swept  away,  and  the  Tyrrhenians  resumed  their  former  position  and  conduct,  till 
Hiero  of  Syracuse,  provoked  by  their  piracies  and  pillage  of  Greek  cities,  broke 
ttidr  power  in  the  great  battle  of  which  Pindar  sings  (Pyth.  i.  187-41).  This  was 
B.  c  474.     (Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  36.) 

*  A  Cadmeian  victory  was  one  from  which  the  victor  received  more  hurt  than 

Cftt  (Suidas  in  voc.  KaSfAtia  rUrt),  Plutarch  derives  the  proverb  from  the  combat 
ween Polynicee  and  Eteocles  (De  Amor.  Frat.  p.  488,  A.);  Eustuthiu^  from  the 
'tetory  of  the  Thebans  over  the  Seven  Chiefs,  which  only  produced  their  after  defeat 
by  the  Epigoni  (ad  Horn.  II.  iv.  407).  Arrian  used  the  phrase  in  an  entirely  different 
••Me.    iFr.  66.) 
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Agylla  passed  by  the  spot  where  the  murdered  Phocaeans  lay. 
their  bodies  became  distorted,  or  they  were  seized  with  palsy, 
or  they  lost  the  use  of  some  of  their  limbs.  On  this  the  people 
of  Agylla  sent  to  Delphi  to  ask  the  oracle  how  they  might 
expiate  their  sin.'  The  answer  of  the  Pythoness  required  them 
to  institute  the  custom,  which  they  still  observe,  of  honouring 
the  dead  Phocreans  with  magnificent  funeral  rites,  and  solemn 
games,  both  gj^mnic  and  equestrian.  Such,  then,  was  the  fate 
that  befell  the  Phoca^an  prisoners.  The  other  Phocseans,  who  had 
fled  to  Ehegium,  became  after  a  while  the  founders  of  the  city 
called  Vela,'^  in  the  district  of  (Enotria.  This  city  they  colo- 
nised, upon  the  showing  of  a  man  of  Posidonia,^  who  suggested 
that  the  oracle  had  not  meant  to  bid  them  set  up  a  town  in 

ymus  the  island,  but  set  up  the  worship  of  Cymus  the  hero.* 

168.  Thus  fared  it  with  the  men  of  the  city  of  Phocaea  in 

Ionia.     They  of  Teos^  did  and  suffered  almost  the  same  ;  for 

they  too,  when  Harpagus  had  raised  his  mound  to  the  height  of 

their  defences,  took  ship,  one  and  all,  and  sailing  across  the  sea 

0  Thrace,  founded  there  the  city  of  AbdSra.'  The  site  was  one 
which  Timesius  of  Clazomena)  had  previously  tried  to 'colonise, 
but  without  any  lasting  success,  for  he  was  expelled  by  the 

*  Niebuhr  draws  two  conclusions  ofpoino  importance  from  this  narrative — ^first, 
that  Agylla  had  not  yet  been  conquered  by  the  Etruscans,  b\it  was  purely  Tyrrhe- 
nian, t.  e.  (according  to  his  notion)  Felasgic.  Otherwise,  he  says,  they  would  have 
been  content  with  tlieir  own  hairnsp'tcij^  and  would  not  have  sent  to  Delphi.  Secondly, 
that  in  this  war  the  Agyllieans  w  ei  e  not  assisted  by  any  of  their  neighbours,  aincc  the 
divine  judgment  fell  on  them  alone  (Koin.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  1*24.  E.  T.).  But  if  the 
massacre  took  place  on  their  territory,  as  it  evidently  did,  the  judgment,  being  at- 
tached to  the  scene  of  the  slaughter,  could  only  atVect  to  any  extent  the  iuhabitatit£ 
of  the  district. 

'  This  is  the  town  more  commonly  called  Velia  or  Elea,  Mhere  soon  aflerwards 
the  great  Eleatic  school  of  philosophy  arose.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  Phocsans 
were  *' joined  by  other  exiles  from  Ionia,  in  particular  by  the  Colophcnian  philoso- 
pher and  poet  Xenophanea."  ((Jrotc's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  276.)  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Xenophanes  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  school  (Plat. 
Sophist,  ad  init.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  301),  but  the  time  at  which  he  lived  is  very 
uncertain.     (Cf  Clinton's  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  pp.  15,  So.) 

*  This  is  the  place  now  known  as  7V.s7m///,  so  famous  for  its  beautiful  ruins.  (Sec 
Strab.  V.  p.  361.) 

*  Cymus  was  a  son  of  Hercules  (Servius  ad  Virg.  Eclog.  ix.  30). 

*  Teos  was  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  isthmus  which  joined  the  peninsula 
of  Erythrje  to  the  nminland,  very  nearly  opposite  Clazomenaj  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  922.) 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Anacreon,  and  according  to  Strabo  (ibid.)  of  Hecatteusthe 
chronicler.  Considerable  remains  of  it,  especially  a  temple  of  Bacchus  and  a  the- 
atre, still  exist  near  Si<jh(ijik.  (Chandler's Travels,  ch.  xxvii.  p.  Ill;  Leake's  Asia 
Minor,  p.  850.) 

A  certain  number  of  the  Teians  returned  to  their  native  city  (Strab.  I.  s.  c),  which 
rose  from  its  ruins  and  became  once  more  an  important  place.  In  the  Ionian  revolt 
the  Teians  furnished  seventeen  ships  to  the  combined  fleet  (infra,  vi.  8),  whcD  tho 
Phocspans  could  only  furnish  three. 

*  For  the  site  of  Abdera,  vide  infr/.,  vii.  100. 
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Thracians.     Still  the  Teians  of  Abdcra  worship  him  to  this  da> 
as  a  hero. 

169.  Of  all  the  lonians  these  two  states  alone,  rather  than 
submit  to  slavery,  forsook  their  fatherland.  The  others  (I  ex- 
cept Miletus)  resisted  Harpagus  no  less  bravely  than  those  who 
fled  their  country,  and  performed  many  feats  of  arms,  each  fight- 
ing in  their  own  defence,  but  one  after  another  they  suflered 
defeat ;  the  oities  wc-q  tftlf^^,  and  th^  inh"^''^°''"ts  submitted,  *-^ 
remaining  in  their  respective  countries,  and  obeymg  tffe  be- 
hests of  their  new  lords.  Miletus,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
had  made  terms  with  Cyrus,  and  so  continued  at  peace.  ,  Thus 

was    continental  Ionia  once  more  reduced  to  servitude  ;    and     yV-. 
when  the  lonians  of  the  islands  saw  their  brethren  upon  the       y^ 
mainland  subjugated,  they  also,  dreading  the  like,  gave  them-.— ^ 
selves  up  to  Cyrus.  ^ 

170.  It  was  while  the  lonians  were  in  this  distress,  but  still, 
amid  it  all,  held  their  meetings,  as  of  old,  at  the  Panionium, 
that  Bias  of  Prien6,  who  was  present  at  the  festival,  recommend- 
ed (as  I  am  informed)  a  project  of  the  very  highest  wisdom, 
which  would,  had  it  been  embraced,  have  enabled  the  lonians  to 
become  the  happiest  and  most  flourishing  of  the  Greeks.  He 
exhorted  them  ''  to  join  in  one  body,  set  sail  for  Sardinia,  and 
there  found  a  single  Pan-Ionic  city  ;  so  they  would  escape  from 
slavery  and  rise  to  great  fortune,  being  masters  of  the  largest 
island  in  the  world,**  and  exercising  dominion  even  beyond  its 
bounds  ;  whereas  if  they  stayed  in  Ionia,  he  saw  no  prospect  of 
their  ever  recovering  their  lost  freedom."  Such  was  the  counsel 
which  Bias  gave  the  lonians  in  their  affliction.  Before  their 
misfortunes  began,  Thales,  a  man  of  Miletus,  of  Pha»nician 
descent^   had  recommended   a  difl:erent   plan.     He   counselled 

^  This  statement  appears  to  be  too  general.  Samos  certainly  maintained  her  in- 
dependence till  the  reign  of  Darius  (vide  intra,  iii.  I'iU).  The  efforts  of  the  Cnidians 
to  turn  their  peninsula  into  an  island  (infra,  ch.  174)  would  show  that  an  insular  po* 
ntion  was  still  regarded  as  a  security.  Probably  Rhodes  and  Cos  continued  free. 
The  ground  which  Herodotus  had  for  his  statement  appears  to  have  been  the  fact 
thatliesbos  and  Chios  came  to  terms,  acknowledging  the  Persian  hegemony.  They 
did  so  to  preserve  their  possessions  upon  the  main-land.  (Supra,  ch.  160;  infra,  v. 
W.) 

*  Herodotus  appears  to  have  been  entirely  convinced  that  there  was  no  island  in 

the  world  so  large  as  Sardinia.     He  puts  the  assertion  into  the  mouth  of  Histiseus  (v. 

106),  and  again  (tL  2)  repeats  the  statement,  without  expressing  any  doubt  of  the 

&ct.    We  need  not  be  surprised  that  he  Wiis  not  awnre  of  the  size  of  the  British 

Ulands  (the  Cassiterides,  with  which  the  Carthaginians  traded,  iii.  115),  since  the 

south  coast  was  probably  all  that  the   Carthaginians  themselves  hull  visiud  ;  but  it 

does  seem  extraordinary  that  he  should  have  Uvcd  so  long  in  Italy,  and  been  igno- 

n&t  that  Sicily  was  a  larger  island  than  Sardinia.     Dahlmann  (Life  of  Herod,  cii.  iv. 

|l)jadge8  more  soundly  than  Bahr  (Note  to  Herod,  i.  170)  on  this  matter.     Con- 

^^nuog  the  continuance  of  this  mistake  in  later  times,  see  note  on  boi>k  v.  ch.  lOH. 
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them  to  establish  a  single  seat  of  goveroment,  and  pointed  out 
Teos  as  the  fittest  place  for  it,  "  for  that/'  he  said,  "  was  the 
centi-e  of  Ionia.  Their  other  cities  might  still  continue  to  enjoy 
their  own  laws,  just  as  if  they  were  independent  states."  This 
also  was  good  advice. 

171.  After  conquering  the  lonians,  Harpagus  proceeded  to 
attack  the  Carians,  the  Caunians,  and  the  Lycians.  The  lonians 
and  Cohans  wei*e  forced  to  serve  in  his  army.  Now,  of  the 
above  nations  the  Carians  are  a  race  who  came  into  the  mainland 
from  the  islands.'  In  ancient  times  they  were  subjects  of  king 
Minos,  and  went  by  the  name  of  Lel^s,^  dwelling  among  the 
isles,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  push  my  inquiries,  never 
liable  to  give  tribute  to  any  man.  They  served  on  board  the 
ships  of  king  Minos  whenever  he  required  ;  and  thus,  as  he  was 
a  great  conqueror  and  prospered  in  his  wars,  the  Carians  were 
in  his  day  the  most  famous  by  far  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  They  likewise  were  the  inventors  of  three  things,  the 
use  of  which  was  borrowed  from  them  by  the  Greeks  ;  they  were 
the  first  to  fasten  crests  on  helmets'  and  to  put  devices  on 
shields,  and  they  also  invented  handles  for  shields.'  In  the  ear- 
lier times  shields  were  without  handles,  and  their  wearers 
managed  them  by  the  aid  of  a  leathern  thong,  by  which  they 
were  slung  round  the  neck  and  left  shoulder.*     Long  after  the 


•  The  early  occupation  of  the  Cyclades  by  the  Carians  is  asserted  by  Thucydides 
(i.  8),  who  adduces  as  proof  the  fact  that  when  the  Athenians  purified  Deles  by  the 
removal  of  all  corpses  buried  in  the  island,  above  half  the  bodies  disinterred  were 
found  to  be  Carian.     This  was  apparent  by  the  manner  of  their  sepulture. 

'  Most  ancient  writers  distinguished  the  Carians  from  the  Leleges  (Horn.  H.  x. 
428-9 ;  Pherccyd.  Fr.  Ill ;  Philipp.  Theang.  Fr.  1 ;  Strab.  vii.  p.  466>  The  Utter 
appear  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  of  those  kindred  races,  generally  called  Peias- 
gian,  which  first  peopled  Greece.  They  are  not,  however,  so  much  a  tribe  of  the 
Pelasgians,  as  a  sister  people.  Tradition  extends  them  in  early  times  from  Lycia  to 
Acaruania.  Besides  these  two  countries,  where  they  are  placed  by  Aristotle  (Frag. 
127)  and  Philip  of  Theangela  (Fr.  8),  we  find  them  in  Caria  (ib.  Fr.  1 ;  Strab.  xiv. 
p.  946),  in  Mount  Ida  (Xymph.  Fr.  10),  in  Samoa  (Menodot.  Fr.  1),  in  Chios  (Phere- 
cyd.  1.  8.  c),  in  Thcssaly  (Suid.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  "Amv^os),  in  Megara  (Panran. 
IV.  xxxvi.  ^1),  in  Bceotia  (Arist.  Fr.  103),  in  Locris  (ib.  and  Fr.  127),  in  ^tolia 
(Fr.  127),  m  Laconia  (Pausan.  iii.  i.  §  1),  and  in  Leucas  (Arist.  Fr.  127).  That 
tliey  formed  a  portion  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Crete  is  also  not  improbable. 
(See,  besides  this  passage  of  Herodotus,  Strab.  xiv.  p.  945.)  They  seem  to  have  ap- 
proached far  more  nearly  to  the  Pelasgic  character  than  the  Carians,  who  belonged 
rather  to  the  A^siatic  type.  When  the  Carians,  driven  from  the  islands  of  the 
iEgean  by  the  Greeks,  fell  back  upon  the  continent,  they  found  Leleges  still  occupy- 
ing the  coast,  whom  they  conquered  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfs.  (Strab. 
L  8.  c;  Philip.  Theang.  Fr.  1.) 

'  See  note  to  Book  iv.  ch.  180. 

'  Alcffius  spoke  of  the  x6<l>os  KapiK6s,  and  Anacrcon  of  the  lixf^*'^'^  KapiKotfyh 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  945). 

*  Homer  generally  represents  his  heroes  as  managing  their  shields  In  this  wai 
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time  of  Minos,  the  Cariann  were  driTen  from  the  idands  b^  th« 
[oDJans  and  Dorians,  and  so  settled  upon  the  mainland.  The 
kbove  is  the  account  whiuh  the  Cretans  give  of  the  Carians  :  the 
Darians  themselves  say  very  differentlj.  They  maintain  that 
they  are  the  abori^nal  inhabitants  of  the  part  of  the  mainland 
irhere  tbey  now  dwell,'  and  never  had  any  other  name  than  that 
which  they  still  bear  :  and  in  pnx^  of  this  they  show  an  ancient 
bnD]de  of  Carian  Jove*  in  the  country  of  the  Mylasians,'  in 
which  tbe  Hysians  and  Lydians  have  the  right  of  worshipping, 
u  brother  mces  to  the  Carians  :  for  Lydua  and  Mysus,  th^  say, 
were  brothers  of  Car.  These  nations,  therefore,  have  the  afore- 
Baid  right ;  but  such  as  arc  of  a  different  race,  even  though  they 
have  come  to  use  the  Caiiao  tongue,  are  excluded  Irom  this 
temple. 

172.  The  Cauniann,^  in  my  judgment,  are  aboriginals  ;  but 

{CL  n.  8S8 ;  It.  7H ;  xL  S8  1  lii.  401,  Ac). 
iomMimei,  howsTtr.  hi  ipuki  of  ihieldi 
with  handlei  to  tbem  (viii.  193).  Tliis 
m«7  b«  to  anachrODinn. 

Tbc  Ex*"*  loat  bedUliDgniabed  front 
the  tifiwaf.  The  former  wbs  ■  bar  ocroHS 
the  middle  of  the  shield,  throngb  whith 
tbe  em  vu  puL  Tbe  Intter  wh  a  leath- 
ern thong  nor  the  rim  of  tbe  ihivid, 
wbicb  wu  gnuped  b;  the  bund.  Thc^ 
nuMsed    illiutntion   efaows  cleari;   the 

*  It  Mcme  prolMble  tbkt  the  Ceriana, 
wbo  were  >  kindred  nation  M  tbe  Lydians 
■ad  the  Mjrfaoa  (we  tbe  Gnaj,  "6a  tbe 
Etlnin  AAniiiea  of  tbe  Katiom  of  Wee 
Ilia"),  beloDiied  orifjiiwll]'  to  ihe  Aii*^ 
MiutiBeBt.  and  tbence  ipread  to  the  1t\- 
ande.    When  the  Greek  cotonisation  or_ 
Ibe  ialand*  began,  tbe  nitiTe  Carian  popn- 
htion  wonid  nitnrallj  fall  bank  upon  the  mill 
tinned  in  Aua.    Tbw  both  tbe  Carian  and  tb 

'  Xanthaa  aeems  to  hare  spoken  of  this  god  under  tbe  name  of  Cariiu,  and  to 
hare  diatingoisbed  him  from  Jupiter.  Cariiu,  he  Mid,  trai  the  BOii  of  Jupiter  and 
Ti>n4)ebia ;  he  was  laughl  music  bj  the  Nymphs,  and  communioalfld  the  knowledge 
to  dte  Lydiana  (Fr.  2.)  Tbe  vorsbip  of  Carina  in  the  district  of  Ljdia  called  Tor- 
rhebia.  is  meniioned  bj  BicplieD  (ad  toc.  T^^flsi). 

'  tiylaea  was  an  inland  town  of  Caria,  about  30  milci  from  the  sea.  It  was  the 
gnplal  of.tbe  later  Carian  kingdom  (n.  c,  36S-334).  Ttie  name  ntill  contioues  in  the 
modem  Jtelano  (Chaniller,  vol.  i.  p.  204 ;  Leako,  p.  S3(J),  whore  there  are  eiteneive 
t*main>  (Fellows's  Lvcio,  pp.  SO-TS). 

*  The  CaunUns  occupied  a  Bmall  dixtrict  on  the  coast,  which  is  usually  said  to 
kiterrene  betwi^en  Caria  and  Lycia  (ScjI.  Peripl.  p.  9:2 ;  Btrsb.  xlv.  p.  B»:!i.  Their 
ewni  and  architecture  show  them  to  bare  heeo  really  Lyciane  (Fellowga  Ljcian 
Coins,  pp.  &^).  Caunun,  their  capital,  which  has  been  identified  by  an  inscription 
(Oeograph.  Joomal,  vol.  xii,  p.  15H),  wag  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  a  small 
■iwin  (bow  the  Eoi-ga),  which  carriei  off  the  waters  of  a  large  lake  distant  aboul 
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by  their  own  account  they  came  from  Crete.  In  their  language, 
either  they  have  approximated  to  the  Carians,  or  the  Carians  to 
them— on  this  point  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty.  In  their 
customs,  however,  they  differ  greatly  from  the  Carians,  and  not 
only  so,  but  from  all  other  men.  They  think  it  a  most  honour- 
able practice  for  friends  or  persons  of  the  same  age,  whether  they 
be  men,  women,  or  children,  to  meet  together  in  large  companies, 
for  the  purpose  of  drinking  wine.  Again,  on  one  occasion  they 
determined  that  they  would  no  longer  make  use  of  the  foreign 
temples  which  had  been  long  established  among  them,  but  would 
worship  their  own  old  ancestral  gods  alone.  Then  their  whole 
youth  took  arms,  and  striking  the  air  with  their  spears,  marched 
to  the  Calyndic  frontier,^  declaring  that  they  were  driving  out  the 
foreign  gods. 

173.  The  Lycians  are  in  good  truth  anciently  from  Crete  ; 
which  island,  in  former  days,  was  wholly  peopled  with  barbari- 
ans. A  quarrel  arising  there  between  the  two  sons  of  Europa, 
Sarpedon  and  Minos,  as  to  which  of  them  should  be  king,  Minos, 
whose  party  prevailed,  drove  Sarpedon  and  his  followers  into 
banishment.     The   exiles  sailed   to  Asia,*  and   landed   on  the 

10  miles  inland.  There  are  considerable  remains,  including  some  walls  of  Cvclopian 
masonry.  The  general  localities  are  correctly  gi^en  in  Kiepert's  Supplementary 
Maps  (Berlin,  1851). 

•  Calvnda  w  as  on  the  borders  of  Caria  and  Lvcia.  ^t  is  sometimes  reckoned  in 
the  one,  sometimes  in  the  other  (Strab.  xiv.  1.  s.  c. ;  Plin.  H.  N.  v.  27 ;  Ptol.  v.  3; 
Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc).  Strabo  says  it  was  60  stadia  (7  miles)  from  the  sea.  Kiepert, 
in  his  Supplementary  Maps,  places  it  on  the  Dollmnon  Chai^  the  Indus  or  Calbis. 
But  no  traces  of  ruins  have  been  found  on  that  stream  (see  the  Geograph.  Journ. 
xii.  p.  162).  Sir  C.  Fellows  believed  that  he  had  discovered  the  true  site  20  miles 
east  of  the  Calbis,  in  a  mountainous  tract  near  the  gulf  of  Makri  (Account  of  Dis- 
coveries, pp.  103-4).  These  ruins  had  a  decidedly  Lyeian  character,  but  they  seem 
to  lie  too  near  the  coast. 

*  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  anv  truth  at  all  in  this  tale,  which  would  con- 
ncct  the  Greeks  with  Lycia.  One  thing  is  clear,  namely,  that  the  real  Lyeian 
people  of  history  were  an  entirely  distinct  race  from  the  Greeks.  The  Lyeian  art 
indeed,  with  which  most  persons  are  familiar  from  the  specimens  in  the  BritiHh 
Museum,  bears  undoubtedly  in  its  general  character  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  Greek.  But  the  sculptures  which  belong  to  the  early  or  purely  Lyeian  period 
have  the  least  resemblance,  being  in  many  respects  more  like  the  Persepolitan 
(Fellows's  Lycia,  p.  173).  And  it  is  not  impossible  that  Greek  art  may  have  re- 
ceived an  impress  from  Lycia,  for  Lyeian  artists  would  naturally  flock  to  Athens 
during  the  government  of  Pericles.  Certainly  the  language  of  the  Lycians,  from 
M'hich  their  ethnic  type  can  best  be  judged,  is  utterly  unlike  the  Greek.  It  is  con- 
siderably different  in  its  alphabet,  nearly  half  the  letters  being  peculiar.  In  its 
general  cast  it  is  yet  more  unlike,  its  leading  characteristic  being  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  vowels,  and  their  marked  preponderance  over  the  consonants.  Its 
roots,  where  they  have  been  satisfactorily  made  out,  are,  with  scarcely  a  single  ex- 
ception, alien  from  the  Greek.  While  undoubtedly  Indo-European  in  type,  the 
language  must  be  pronounced  as  remote  from  that  of  the  Greeks  as  any  two  branches 
that  can  be  named  of  the  common  stock.  The  Indo-European  tonpue  to  which 
Lyeian  approaches  most  nearly  is  Zend,  but  it  stands  to  Zend  in  tho  relation  of  y 
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Milyan  territory.  Milyas  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  country 
now  inhabited  by  the  Lycians :'  the  Milyas  of  the  present  day 
were,  in  those  times,  called  Solymi.'  So  long  as  Sarpedon  reign- 
ed, his  followers  kept  the  name  which  they  brought  with  them 
from  Crete,  and  weie  called  Termilae,  as  the  Lycians  still  are  by 
those  who  live  in  their  neighbourhood.^     But  after  Lycus,  the 

sister  and  not  a  daughter.  If  then  there  was  any  early  Greek  colonisation  of  Lycia, 
It  must  have  been  insignificant,  or  nt  any  raite  the  Greek  element  must  have  been 
soon  sunk  and  merged  in  the  Asiatic.  (8ee  Mr.  D.  Sharpens  Letter  in  Sir  C.  Fellows's 
Lycia,  pp.  427  et  seqq. ;  and  compare  Forbes  and  Spratt,  vol.  ii.  A  pp.  i.) 

•  Milyas  continued  to  be  a  district  of  Lycia  in  the  age  of  Augustus  (Strabo,  xiii. 
pp.  904-5).  It  was  then  the  high  plain  (inclosed  by  Taurus  on  the  north,  Climax 
and  Solyma  on  the  east,  Massicytus  on  the  south-west,  and  two  lower  ranges,  ono 
joining  Taurus  and  Mas.^icytus  on  the  north-west,  and  the  other  Ma.ssicytus  and 
Solyma  on  the  south-east)  in  which  stands  the  modern  Almuli,  the  largest  town  in 
Lycia,  and  almost  the  largest  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  a  ta)>Ie-lan(l  about  4<)00  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  and  has  no  exit  for  its  waters,  which  form  the  lake  of  Avelan 
(Fellows's  Lycia,  pp.  227-9y  Sir  C.  Fellows  found  in  this  district  a  curious  monument 
(figured  p.  233X  on  which  the  word  M(Ai/&t  occurred.  The  remainder  of  the  in- 
scription was  unfortunately  illegible. 

The  Milyans  were  undoubtedly  an  entirely  distinct  people  from  the  Lycian.s. 
There  are  no  Lycian  remains  in  their  country.  (See  Fellows's  Lycian  Coins,  Map.) 
Bocbart  derives  their  name  from  "x^ix:,  which  is  used  by  the  Tulniudical  writers  for 
** mountainous  places."  (Geograph.  Sac.  p.  364,  I.  4.)  They  were  probably  of 
Semitic  origin.     (See  the  next  note.) 

•  The  Solyrai  were  mentioned  by  Cheerilns,  who  was  contemporary  with  Herod- 
otus and  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Persian  Wur,   as  forming  a  part  of  the  army  of 
Xerxes  (ap.  Euseb.  Pnep.  £v.  ix.  9).    He  placed  them  among  hills  of  the  same  name 
along  the  shores  of  a  broad  lake,  which  Col.  Leake  conjectures  to  have  been  that  of 
Egerdir  (Geograph.  Journ.  xii.   p.   165).      Their  language,  according  to  him,  was 
Phcenician.     Strabo  regards  both  the  Milyans  (xiv.  p.  952)  and  Cahaliuns  (xiii.  p. 
904)  as  Solymi,  and  considers  that  a  people  of  this  name  had  once  held  the  heights 
of  Taurus  from  Lycia  to  Pisidia  (i.  p.  82).     That  tlie  Pisiilians  were  Solymi  is  as- 
serted by  Pliny  (▼.  27)  and  Stephen  (ad  voc.  UktiMu).     The  same  people  left  their 
name  in  Lycia  to  Mount  Solyma.     Here  we  seem  to  have  a  trace  of  a  Semitic  oc- 
cupation of  these  countries  preceding  the  Indo-European.     (Comp.  Hom.  II.  vi. 
184.)     For  additional  particulars  of  the  Solymi  sec  Bochart's  Geop;r.  Sucr.  part  ii. 
book  i.  eh.  6. 

•  It  would  seem  by  the  Lycian  inf^criptions  that  Tcrmilte  (written  TramclA, 
TPXMEAA*  compare  the  Tp«fii\ai  of  Hccuta^us,  Fr.  864,  and  the  TptfiiXus  of 
Stephen)  was  not  only  the  name  by  which  the  Lycians  were  known  to  their  neigh- 
bours, but  the  only  name  by  which  they  (or  rather  their  principal  tribe)  called 
themselves.  Lycia  and  Lycians  (written  Aiicia  and  At^iot)  are  found  in  the  Greek 
portions  of  the  inscriptions,  but  in  the  Lycian  there  is  no  word  at  all  resembling  these. 
Tramel^,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  name  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  even  lingers  if 
the  country  at  the  present  day.  There  is  a  village  called  Tremili  in  the  mountain^ 
^  the  extreme  north  of  the  ancient  Lycia,  not  far  from  the  lake  of  Ghieul  Hissar, 
(See  Geograph.  Journ.  vol.  xii.  p.  156;  Spratt  and  Forbes's  Lycia,  vol.  i.  p.  266.) 

Sir  C.  Fellows  thinks  that  the  Lycians,  whose  real  ethnic  title  is  unknown  to  us, 
were  divided  into  three  tribes,  the  Tramelee,  the  Tro6s,  and  the  TekkefsB  (?),  whom 
"^  identifies  with  the  Caunians  of  Herodotus.  The  Tramelte  were  the  most  import- 
wit  tribe  occupying  all  southern  Lycia  from  the  gulf  of  Adalia  to  the  valley  of  the 
Xanthus.  Above  them  on  the  east  were  the  districts  called  Milyas  and  Cibyrati?, 
uibabited  by  tribes  not  Lycian  ;  while  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Xanthus, 
*^d  the  mountain-tract  to  the  westward  as  far  as  the  range  which  bounds  on  the 
*■*'  the  valley  of  the  Calbis,  was  inhabited  by  the  Troes ;  and  the  region  west  of 
Jhat  to  the  borders  of  Caria  bv  the  Tekkefa).  (See  the  Essay  on  the  Coins  of  Lvc'a, 
^ndon  1865.) 
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son  of  Pandion,  banished  from  Athens  by  his  brother  .£geus, 

had  found  a  refuge  with  Sarpedon  in  the  country  of  these  Ter- 

smilae,  they  came,  in  course  of  time,  to  be  cidled  from  him 

/Lycians.^      Their  customs  are  partly   Cretan,  partly  Carian. 

'  They  have,  however,  one  singular  custom  in  which  they  differ 

from  every  other  nation  in  the  world.     They  take  the  mother's 

and  not  the  father's  name.     Ask  a  Lycian  who  he  is,  and  he 

answers  by  giving  his  own  name,  that  of  his  mother,  and  so  on 

in  the  female  line.     Moreover,  if  a  free  woman  marry  a  man  who 

is  a  slave,  their  children  are  full  citizens ;  but  if  a  free  man 

marry  a  foreign  woman,  or  live  with  a  concubine,  even  though 

he  be  the  first  person  in  the  State,  the  children  forfeit  all  the 

rights  of  citizenship. 

174.  Of  these  nations,  the  Carians  submitted  to  Harpagas 
without  performing  any  brilliant  exploits.  Nor  did  the  Greeks 
who  dwelt  in  Caria  behave  with  any  greater  gallantry.  Among 
them  were  the  Cnidians,  colonists  from  Laeedaemon,  who  occupy 
a  district  facing  the  sea,  which  is  called  Triopium.  This  region 
adjoins  upon  the  Bybcussian  Chersonese ;  and,  except  a  very 
small  space,  is  surrounded  by  the  sea,  being  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Ceramic  Gulf,  and  on  the  south  by  the  channel 
towards  the  islands  of  Syme  and  Rhodes.*  While  Harpagus 
was  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  Ionia,  the  Cnidians,  wishing  to 
make  their  country  an  island,  attempted  to  cut  through  this 
narrow  neck  of  land,  which  was  no  more  than  five  furlongs  across 
from  sea  to  sea.  Their  whole  territory  lay  inside  the  isthmus  ; 
for  where  Cnidia  ends  towards  the  mainland,  the  isthmus  b^ns 
which  they  were  now  seeking  to  cut  through.  The  work  had 
been  commenced,  and  many  hands  were  employed  upon  it,  when 
it  was  observed  that  there  seemed  to  be  something  unusual  and 
unnatural  in  the  number  of  wounds  that  the  worfanen  received, 
especially  about  their  eyes,  from  the  splintering  of  the  rock. 
The  Cnidians,  therefore,  sent  to  Delphi,  to  inquire  what  it  was 

•  This  may  possibly  be  so  far  true  that  the  Greek  fancy  to  call  the  Termilae  Lrciani 
may  have  originated  in  the  emigration  of  a  certain  Lycus,  at  the  head  of  a  baud  of 
malcontents,  into  these  regions. 

*  Herodotus  is  singular  in  giving  the  name  of  Triopium  to  the  whole  of  that 
loi'g  and  narrow  peninsula  which  lies  between  the  gulfs  of  Cos  and  Syme,  projecting 
westward  from  the  tract  called  by  Herodotus  "  the  Bybassian  Chersonese,"  which  is 
also  a  peninsula,  joined  to  the  mainland  by  an  isthmus  not  more  than  10  miles  acroes 
from  the  Gulf  of  Cos  to  that  of  Marmoric6.  The  isthmus  which  unites  the  Triopian 
peninsula  to  the  continent  was  found  by  Captain  (iraves  to  be  as  narrow  as  stated 
by  Herodotus,  and  traces  are  even  said  to  have  bton  discovered  of  the  attempted 
canal.  (Hamilton's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  78.)  Most  writers  make  the  Triopium  a 
mere  cape  or  promontory  (iiKpojT'npioy)  in  this  tract.  (Scylax.  p.  91  ;  Schol.  Theocr. 
xvii.  69  ;  Thuc.  viii.  35.)  The  rendering  of  the  pa8sjif:i»  (dp7/u«>T?y  4k  rris  X€p<roriioo9 
rrii  Bvfiaoalris)  proposed  by  Larcher  and  adopted  by  Bahr,  is  quite  inadmissible. 
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tliat  hindered  their  efforts  ;  and  received,  according  to  their  own 
account,  the  following  answer  from  the  oracle  : — 

**  Fence  not  the  isthmus  off,  nor  dija;  it  thronph — 
Jove  would  have  made  an  island,  had  he  wished.** 

So  the  Cnidians  ceased  digging,  and  when  Harpagus  advanced 
with  his  army,  they  gave  themselves  up  to  him  without  striking 
a  blow. 

175.  Above  Halicamassus,  and  further  from  the  coast,  were 
the  Pedasians.^  With  this  people,  when  any  evil  is  about  to 
befal  either  themselves  or  their  neighbours,  the  priestess  of 
Minerva  grows  an  ample  beard.  Three  times  has  this  marvel 
happened.  They  alone,  of  all  the  dwellers  in  Caria,  resisted 
Harpagus  for  awhile,  and  gave  him  much  trouble,  maintaining 
themselves  in  a  certain  mountain  called  Lida,  which  they  had 
fortified ;  but  in  course  of  time  they  also  were  forced  to  submit. 

176.  When  Harpagus,  after  these  successes,  led  his  forces 
into  the  Xanthian  plain,®  the  Lycians  of  Xanthus^  went  out  to 
meet  him  in  the  field  :  though  but  a  small  band  against  a  nu- 
merous host,  they  engaged  in  battle,  and  performed  many  glori- 

'  Pedasus  was  reckoned  in  Caria  (infra,  v.  121).  Its  exact  site  U  uncertain. 
Sr  C.  Fellows  suggests  Moolah,  near  the  source  of  the  Cheena  or  Marsyas  (Die- 
coTcries,  p.  260,  note).  But  this  seems  too  far  from  Halicamassus.  Kiepert  is 
probably  right  in  placing  Pedasus  within  the  C(*ramic  peninsula  (Map  xx.)  Lida  is 
the  coast  range  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Ceramic  gulf.  Aristotle  in  his 
Historj  of  Animals  (iii.  11)  notices  the  fact  (!)  that  the  Cariun  pri<'stesses  grew  a 
l^card  occasionally  (infra,  viii.  104.) 

*  The  Xanthian  plain  is  to  the  south  of  the  city,  being  in  fact  the  alluvial  deposit 
^^  the  river  Xanthus.  It  is  about  7  miles  across  from  Uzlan  to  Patara,  and  from 
'Ottr  to  five  miles  deep,  from  the  coast  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  The  city 
'^•Jids  near  its  upper  extremity,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 

•  The  real  name  of  the  city  which  the  Greeks  called  Xanthus  seems  to  have 
*^ii  Arna  or  Arina.  This  is  asserted  by  Stephen  (ad  voc.  "Api'a),  and  confirmed  l)y 
^^  monaments  of  the  country.  Arina  (APINA)  appears  upon  some  of  the  Lycian 
•^iiiB,  which  show  no  word  resembling  Xanthus  till  the  purely  Greek  or  post- 
■''exandrine  period,  and  the  same  name  occurs  more  than  once  on  the  great  in- 
^^'ibed  obelisk  from  Xanthus,  now  in  the  British  Musetim  (north  side  1.  13,  20). 
^uthus  is  properly  the  name  of  the  river.  It  is  a  Greek  translation  of  the  orijrinal 
^pellatiou  given  to  the  stream  probably  by  the  Solymi,  which  was  Sirb6  or  Sirbes 
'^5**b«  *^^»  P*  ®51 ;  Panyasis  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc  TpfutXr;;  Eustath.  ad  Hom.  II. 
5*>.  p.  907.  30X  a  Semitic  word  signifying  ''yellow"  (Bochart,  Geog,  Sacr.  Part  ii. 
^  6).  Naming  a  river  from  its  colour  is  very  common  in  the  East.  Hence  the 
dumber  of  Kara-Sus,  or  '* Black  waters;"  the  Kizil-Irmak,  *'Red  River;"  Kiuk-Su, 
"Bloc  River,"  &c. 

Sir  C.  Fellows  conjectures  that  the  name  Arina  was  not  given  to  the  city  till  a 
^tle  before  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  that  previously  it  was  called  Koprlle  (Coins 
®f  Lycia,  p.  12),  a  word  which  appears  far  oftener  than  any  other  on  the  Lycian 
coins.  But  he  seems  to  forget  that  Arina  is  on  the  obelisk,  which  is  of  the  time  of 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  Porluips  Koprllo(KOrPAAE)  was  the  name  of  the  dUtrict 
^hote  chief  city  was  Arina.  (Sjo  Coin  7,  Plate  xii.  in  his  series,  which  bears  or 
3ne  side  the  inscription  API,  and  on  the  rev«»rse  KOPPAA.) 

Vol.  I.— 10 
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0U8  exploits.  Overpowered  at  last,  and  forced  within  tbar 
walls,  they  collected  into  the  citadel  their  wives  and  children, 
all  their  treasures,  and  their  BlavCB ;  and  having  bo  done,  fired 
the  building,  and  burnt  it  to  the  ground.  After  thiB,  they  bound 
theniBelves  together  by  dreadful  oaths,  and  sallying  forth  against 
the  enemy,  died  sword  in  hand,  not  one  escaping.  Those  Ly- 
cians  who  now  claim  to  be  Xanthiuns,  are  foreign  immigrantB, 
except  eighty  famUies,  who  happened  to  be  absent  from  the 
country,  and  so  survived  the  others.  Thus  was  Xanthus  taken' 
by  Harpagus,'  and  CaunuB  fell  in  like  manner  into  his  hands ; 
for  the  CauniaoB  in  the  main  followed  the  example  of  the 
Lycians. 

'  Xanlhus  dcfenifecl  itMlfontwo  subfcqiicnt  nccBHioni  with  cqiml  g&UuitrT: 
Br«t,  kRainat  AUxaoder ;  tod  seuondlj,  igajtiet  the  Romoiu  (Tide  Appiao.  de  Bello 
CiTil.,  IT.  80,  p.  688). 

'  There  is  reuon  to  believe  that  the  fjoTeniinent  or  Lfcia  remiuned  in  the  fun- 
Q;  of  Harpa^B.  The  Xanthian  obeliak  in  Ihc  Briliah  Huwum,  k  hivh  aeeou  lo  hire 
been  erected  soon  after  the  battle  of  Ibe  Eurympdon  (  b.  c.  4119).  containa  a  retord 
of  Caias  (or  Cnilcas)  l/it  ton  ofllarpagta  (Greelt  Inacr.,  lineB  C  nod  \i  ;  Lycian  Inaor. 
6.  W.  «de,  line  ib),  who  appears  to  have  been  the  tulcr  of  the  counlrT  in  the  time 
of  Artaieries  LonfcimanUR.  The  deeds  of  the  same  prinoe 
are  repregenled  upon  the  trophy. monument  in  the  Uuteam, 
where  he  appears  as  an  Oriental  chief,  aided  by  Greek 
mercGDariea.  It  has  been  thou|>hC  that  the  curious  lym- 
bol,  known  ae  the  fri^uttm,  occurring  upon  the  Lj-cian 
coine,  ia  embiematic  of  the  name  of  the  coni|ueror  in  wboae 
family  the  f>»veriinient  tras  fetlU'd  (Stewart,  in  FeUows's 
Lyvian  C'oiri»,  p.  14.)  The  cnsential  clement  al'  the  em- 
blem is  a  crook  or  grappling  hook,  ihe  Latin  harpapo,  the 
fireek  ipn),  op  ap'r6rfii.  Siifh  a  play  npoQ  words  ia  rot 
TrlquEin.  uncommon  in  a  rude  af;e.    The  crook  itfelf  appears  on  Ihe 

coine  of  Arpi  in  Apulia,  in  manifest  allusion  10  Uie  name 
of  the  town.     And  our  mure  ancient  armoriul  bearings  have  couataotly  the  same 

The  obelisk  prince,  "Caias,  son  of  ITarpaRiin,"  mu-t  not  be  regarded  aa  the 
actual  pon,  but  an  a  liewenilaiil  of  the  confpiei'Or.  KI>!hty-sevoQ  years  ioterreiie 
hetoci'ii  thi-  conquest  u ml  (he  bHttle  of  ihc  Kurymedoii,  io  which  the  obelisli  ii 
poEilcritir.  Tliis  would  allow  two  {rencrutiuns  hetnei'n  ihc  founder  of  the  familj 
and  the  builder  of  the  obcti»k,  which  maybe  lilled  up  thus: — 

llnrpunnlHiKmnqnerur)     .    Us'ln.^4a    .    .    Vlyran. 

There  is  one  nbjeclion  to  thU  view.  The  coinmnnder  of  the  Lvctan  ships  in  the 
navy  of  Xcriea  iK  nut  Itarpseui,  Ihc  hon  of  CaiaK,  but  Cybcmiscua,  the  son  ofSicas 
(infi'a,  vii.  W).  CjluTniscus  should  certainly  represent  tlie  chief  ruh>r  of  Ljcia,  a* 
Kveniicsis  doi^fl  of  Cilii'ia,  and  (iorgus  of  great  part  of  Cyprus.  Pojwibly  the  words 
"  son  of  llarpagus  "  on  the  nioiiunieut  menn  only  "  dcacendunt  of  Harpigns,"  and 
Ibc  true  succession  may  hove  been — Ilarpagns,  Sicns,  Cjhernisciis,  Caias.  Or  there 
mar  hate  been  an  inlerruplion  in  Ihc  line,  connciinenl  upon  the  Caunian  rcbolUoD, 
which  may  have  brou;:h[  Ilnrpsgns  II,  into  di^f;raee  |v.  li.a},  since  Cniinus  was  in 
eluded  in  I.yeia  (snpni,  eh.  ITS,  note'),  and  if  the  (riyiiefra  may  be  taken  focadgo 
was  lUHlcr  Ihe  govcrunient  of  Ibe  Harpagi. 
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177.  While  ^hft  ^^W^**  ptirti  nf  Anift  Trrrn  in  thin  iiftj  branch  t  //V^ 

ander  by  Harpagus^  Cyrus  in  person  subjected  the  npper  i^giona^v^  ^ ^ 

couqueiiug  CVciiy  nation,  and  not  suftering  one  to  escape.     Of         vT 
these  cduqueHlu  I  shall  pass  by^thc-grcateTpoirtion,  and  give  an 
account  of  those  only  which  gave  him  the  most  trouble,  and  are 

the  worthiest  of  mention.     When  he  had  brought  all  the  rest  of 
thecontinent  under  his  sway,  he  made  war  on  the  Assj-rians.'      . 

178.  Assyria  possesses  a  vast  number  of  great  cities,*  whereof 
the  most  renowned  and  strongest  at  this  time  was  Babylon, 
whither,  after  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  the  seat  of  government  had 
been  removed.  The  following  is  a  description  of  the  place : — 
The  city  stands  on  a  broad  plain,  and  is  an  exact  square,  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  furlongs  in  length  each  way,  so  that  the  entire 
circuit  is  four  hundred  and  eighty  furlongs.'  While  such  is  its  size, 

'  Herodotus  includes  Babylonia  in  A-ssyria  (vide  supra,  ch.  106).  He  seems  to 
have  conceived  the  Median  conquest  of  Nineveh  quite  differently  from  either  Ctesias 
or  Berosus.  He  regards  Cyaxares  as  conquering  a  portion  only  of  Assyria,  and 
iupposes  a  transfer  of  the  seat  of  government,  without  (apparently)  any  change  of 
dynasty,  to  Babylon.  This  is  evident  from  the  next  chapter.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  was  mistaken,  and  that  the  native  hiBtorian  gave  a  truer  account.  See  the 
Eflgays  appended  to  this  Book,  Essays  iii.  and  vii. 

*  The  large  number  of  important  cities  in  Assyria,  especially  if  we  include  in  it 
Babylonia,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  Assyrian  greatness. 

[Grouped  around  Nineveh  were  Galah  (Nimnid),  Dur  Sargina  (Khcrsah&d)^  Tar- 
bisa  (Sherifkkan)^  Arbel,  (Arbil)^  Khazeh  (bhamdmek\  and  A£»hur  (Shirgdt).  Lower 
down,  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  exhibit  an  almost  unbroken  line  of  ruins  from  Tekrit 
to  Baghdad,  while  Babylonia  and  ChaldsBa  are  throughout  studded  with  mounds  from 
north  to  south,  the  remains  of  those  great  capitals  of  which  we  read  in  the  inscrip- 
tioDSL     The  principal  sites  are  Sittac^  (a  doubtful  position),  Opis  {Khaf^i\  Chilmad 
\Kalteddha)y  Duraba  (^Akkerkuf),  Cutha  {Ibrakim\  Sippara  {Moxaib},  Babylon  and 
DOrsippa  (the  modern  Babel  and  Birs\  Calneh  {Niffer}^  Erech  ( Warka)^  Larancha 
(Se9ikereh\  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (Mugheir\  and  many  other  cities  of  which  the  ancient 
names  have  not  been  yet  identified. — H.  C  K.]  Again,  in  Upper  Mesopotamia,  between 
the'Hgris  and  the  Khabour,  an  affluent  oi  the  EuphrntcH,  Mr.  Layard  found  the 
whole  country  covered  with  artificial  mounds,  the  remnants  of  cities  belonging  to  the 
early  Assyrian  period  (Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  241,  243,  245,  &c.).  '*As  the  even- 
ing crept  on,**  he  says,  **  I  watched  from  the  highest  mound  the  sun  as  it  gradually 
mink  in  unclouded  splendour  below  the  sea-like  expanse  before  me.     On  all  sides,  as 
Cuasthe  eye  could  reach,  rose  the  grass-covered  heaps,  marking  the  site  of  ancient 
babitations.     The  great  tide  of  civilisation  had  long  since  ebbed,  leaving  these  scat- 
tered wrecki  on  the  solitary  shore.     Are  those  waters  to  flow  again,  bearing  back 
the  seeds  of  knowledge  and  of  wealth  that  they  have  wafted  to  the  West  ?    We 
Wanderers  were  seeking  what  they  had  left  behind,  as  children  gather  up  the  col 
onred  shells  on  the  deserted  8ands.    At  my  feet  there  was  a  busy  scene,  making 
&K>re  lonely  the  unbroken  solitude  which  reigned  in  the  vast  plain  around,  where 
the  only  things  having  life  or  motion  were  the  shadows  of  the  lofty  mounds,  as  they 
Wngthened  before  the  declining  sun.    Above  three  years  before,  when  watching  the 
^proach  of  night  from  the  old  castle  of  Tel  Afer,  I  had  counted  nearly  one  hundred 
^Qins;  now,  when  in  the  midst  of  them,  no  less  than  double  that  pumber  were  seen 
from  Tel  JemaL" 

'  According  to  Ctesias  (ap.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  *?)  the  circuit  was  but  360  furlongs  (sta- 
^^  The  historians  of  Alexander  agreed  nearly  with  this  (Diod.  Sic.  1.  s.  c. ;  Quint, 
^'wt  V.  i.  g  26).     Clitarchus  reported  365  stadia  ;  Q.  Curtius,  868 ;  while  Strabo, 
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in  magnificence  there  is  no  other  city  that  approaches  to  it.  It 
is  surrounded,  in  the  first  place,  by  a  broad  and  deep  moat,  full 
of  water,  behind  which  rises  a  wall  fifty  royal  cubits  in  width, 
and  two  hundred  in  height.*  (The  royal  cubit^*  is  longer  by 
three  fingers'  breadth  than  the  common  cubit.)  ^ 

who  had  access  to  Aristobulus,  gave  885.  The  vast  space  enclosed  within  the  walli 
of  Babylon  is  noticed  by  Aristotle.     (Polit.  iii.  1,  sub  fin.) 

[No  traces  are  to  be  recognised  at  the  present  day  of  the  ancient  enceinte  of 
Babylon,  nor  has  any  verification  as  yet  been  discovered,  in  the  native  and  contem- 
porary records,  of  the  (apparently)  exaggerated  measurements  of  the  Greeks.  The 
measure  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  new  or  inner  city  is  given  in  the  India  House  Tablet 

as  4000  ammo*  (or  cubits ;  comp.  the  Jewish  M*l»)  each  side,  which  would  yield  a  cir- 
cumference of  about  44  stades,  or  no  more  than  5  English  miles.  But  the  ^extent 
of  the  old  Babylon  is  nowhere  recorded. — H.  C.  R.] 

•  This,  by  far  the  most  surprising  fact  connected  with  these  walls,  is  to  some 
extent  confirmed  by  Ctesias,  who  gives  the  measure  of  the  height  as  50  fathoms 
(Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7),  equal  to  200  ordinary  cubits.  Other  writers  considerably  reduce 
the  amount ;  Pliny  (vi.  2C)  and  Solinus  (c.  60)  to  200  feet,  Strabo  and  others  to  75 
feet.  The  great  width  and  height  of  the  walls  are  noticed  in  Scripture  (Jerera.  li. 
58,  68).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  surrounded 
^heir  cities  with  walls  of  a  height  which,  to  us,  is  astounding.  The  sober  and  prao* 
tical  Xenophon  (Anab.  ii.  iv.  §  12,  and  in.  iv.  §  10)  reports  the  height  of  the  so- 
called  Median  wall  at  100  feet,  and  that  of  the  walls  of  the  ruined  Nineveh  at  150 
feet. 

[It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Strabo  and  the  historians  of  Alexander 
nubstitute  50  for  the  200  cubits  of  Herodotus,  and  it  may  therefore  be  suspected 
that  the  latter  author  referred  to  hands,  four  of  which  were  equal  to  the  cubit.  The 
measure  indeed  of  50  fathoms  or  200  royal  cubits  for  the  walls  of  a  city  in  a  plain  is 
quite  preposterous,  and  if  intended  by  the  authors,  must  be  put  down  as  a  gross 
exaggeration.  When  Xenophon  estimates  the  height  of  the  walls  of  Nineveh  oppo- 
site Mespila  at  160  feet,  he  gives  the  aggregate  of  tlic  river  bank,  the  colossal  mound 
(modern  Koyunjik)  on  the  top  of  the  bunk,  and  the  wall  on  the  top  of  the  mound. 
Mv  own  belief  is  that  the  height  of  the  walls  of  Babylon  did  not  exceed  60  or  70 
English  feet.— H.  C.  R.] 

•*  The  Greek  metrical  system  was  closely  connected  with  the  Babylonian.  It  is 
of  course  more  in  the  divisions  and  general  arrangement  of  the  scale  than  in  actual 
measurement  that  the  Babylonian  character  of  the  Greek  system  is  exhibited.  Thus, 
the  foot  being  taken  as  the  unit  for  all  longer  measures,  the  opyvia  is  found  to  con- 
tain 6  feet,  tlie  ndKafios  10,  the  Hfi^ia  60,  the  vKt^poy  100,  and  the  ffrdhov  600; — 
the  alternation  in  the  series  of  6  and  10  occurring  precisely  as  in  the  well-known 
Babylonian  notation — now  abundantly  verified  from  the  inscriptions — of  the  So^, 
the  iViV,  and  the  Sar.  With  regard  to  the  positive  relationship  of  the  Greek  and 
Babylonian  measures  of  length,  it  is  difficult  as  yet  to  form  a  decided  opinion.  Bockh 
(Clas.  Mus.  vol.  i.  p.  4)  maintains  that  the  Babylonian  cubic  foot  stood  to  the  Greek 
in  tlic  ratio  of  8  to  2,  and  M.  Oppert,  from  a  tolerably  extensive  field  oT  comparison 
(see  Athenajum  Fran^ain,  1854,  p.  370),  has  also  valued  the  length  of  the  Babylonian 
foot  at  315  niillinietres,  which  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  12  2-5  English  inches,  but 
my  own  researches  rather  lead  me  to  believe  the  ordinary  Babylonian  foot  to  have 
been  lexs  than  the  Greek — lews  even  than  the  English  foot.  It  may  perhaps  have 
been  identical  with  the  Egyptian  or  Samian,  the  exact  value  of  which,  obtained  from 
the  Nilometer,  is  11*82852:5^4  Enfjlish  inches,  but  I  would  prefer  comparing  the 
Roman  foot,  which  is  only  11-6496  English  inches,  or  even  a  foot  of  still  less  value, 
if  any  authority  could  be  found  for  it. — H.  C.  K.] 

'  According  to  M.  Oppert,  the  Babylonian  cubit  was  to  the  foot,  not  as  3  :  2, 
but  as  5  :  3.  The  foot  contained  3  hands  of  5  fingers  each,  or  15  fingers  (Athenaeum 
Fran<jais,  1850,  p.  370);  the  cubit  5  such  hands,  or  25  fingers.  If  then  we  accept 
the  statement  of  Herodotus,  the  Royal  Babylonian  cubit  must  have  contained  2S 
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179.  And  here  I  may  not  omit  to  tell  the  use  to  which  the 
mould  dug  out  of  the  great  moat  was  turned,  nor  the  manner 
wherein  the  wall  was  wrought.  As  fast  as  they  dug  the  moat 
the  soil  which  they  got  from  the  cutting  was  made  into  hricks, 
and  when  a  sufl&cient  number  were  completed  they  baked  the 
bricks  in  kilns.  Then  they  set  to  building,  and  began  with 
bricking  the  borders  of  the  moat,  after  which  they  proceeded  to 
construct  the  wall  itself,  nsing  throughout  for  their  cement  hot 
bitumen,  and  interposing  a  layer  of  wattled  reeds  at  every  thir- 
tieth course  of  the  bricks.^  On  the  top,  along  the  edges  of  the 
wall,  they  constructed  buildings  of  a  single  chamber  facing  one 
another,  leaving  between  them  room  for  a  four-horse  chariot  to 
turn.  In  the  circuit  of  the  wall  are  a  hundred  gates,  all  of  brass, 
with  brazen  lintels  and  side-posts.  The  bitumen  used  in  the 
work  was  brought  to  Babylon  from  the  Is,  a  small  stream  which 
flows  into  the  Euphrates  at  the  point  where  the  city  of  the  same 
name  stands,'  eight  days'  journey  from  Babylon.  Lumps  of 
bitumen  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  this  river. 

fingers,  or  4  more  than  the  Greek.  The  exact  value  of  the  cubit  will,  of  course, 
depend  on  the  estimate  which  we  form  of  the  real  length  of  the  foot  (see  the  last 
note).  Assuming  at  present  that  the  Babylonian  foot  nearly  equalled  the  English, 
^he  common  cubit  would  have  been  1  foot  8  inches,  and  the  Royal  cubit  1  foot  10*4 
inches.  The  Herodotean  height  of  the  walls,  according  to  this  estimate,  would  be 
373  ft.  4  in.,  or  18  ft.  4  in.  higher  than  the  extreme  height  of  St.  Paul's! 

•  Layers  of  reeds  are  found  in  some  of  the  remains  of  brick  buildings  at  present 
<ixisting  in  Babylonia,  but  usually  at  much  smaller  intervals  than  here  indicated. 
At  Akkerkuf  "  they  bed  every  fifth  or  iixth  layer  of  brick,  to  a  thickness  of  two  in- 
ches." (See  Porter*s  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  278.)  In  the  Mujelib6,  or  ancient  temple  of 
^lus  at  Babylon,  *Ube  straw  line  runs  its  unbroken  length  between  the  ranges  of 
«wy  nnglt  brick  course."    (Ibid.  p.  841). 

[I  hare  never  myself  observed  layers  of  reeds  in  any  building  of  undoubted  Baby- 
lonian origin.  AU  the  ruins,  at  any  rate  about  Babylon,  in  which  reeds  are  met 
^ith  at  short  distances  between  the  layers  of  crude  brick,  arc  of  the  Parthian  age, 
8nch  as  Al  Hymar,  Akkerkuf,  the  upper  walls  of  Rich's  Mujellibeh,  Mokhattat,  Zibli- 
yeh,  Shishobar,  and  the  walls  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon.  Impressions  of  reeds  are 
*t  the  same  time  very  common  on  the  burnt  bricks  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  buildings 
^m  the  bricks  having  been  laid  on  matting  when  in  a  soft  state. — U.  C.  R.] 

*  This  place  seems  to  be  mentioned  in  the  tribute  paid  to  Thothmes  III.  at  Kar- 
''•k,  from  Nineveh,  Shinar,  Mesopotamia,  and  Babel,  &c.,  under  the  name  of  "/«/," 
'He  chief  of  which  brought  2040  minae  of  bitumen,  which  is  called  «t/if,  answering 
^  nfl€^  its  modem  name  in  those  parts,  as  Rich  says.  In  Egyptian  Arabic  zifte 
(like  the  Hebrew  rt/if,  Exod.  iii.  2)  means  pitch,  bitumen  (sift),  and  incense  also. 
(See  Birch's  letter  in  Otia  ^Egyptiac^,  p.  80,  etc.)~[G.  W.] 

h  is  indubitably  the  modern  Hit^  where  the  bitumen  is  still  abundant.  The  fol- 
wwbg  quaint  description  is  given  by  an  old  traveller  : — 

**  Having  spent  three  days  and  better,  from  the  ruins  of  old  Babylon  we  came 
'^to  a  town  called  Ait,  inhabited  only  by  Arabians,  but  very  ruinous.  Near  unto 
•Hich  town  is  a  valley  of  pitch  very  marvellous  to  behold,  and  a  thing  almost  incred- 
}°je,  wherein  are  many  springs  throwing  out  abundantly  a  kind  of  black  substance, 
Ukeniito  tar  and  pitch,  which  serveth  all  the  countries  thereabouts  to  make  staunch 
jHeir  barks  and  boats,  every  one  of  which  springs  maketh  a  noise  like  a  smith's  forge 
tt  puffing  mid  blowing  out  the  matter,  which  never  ccaseth  night  nor  day,  and  the 
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180.  The  city  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  the  river  which 
runs  through  the  midst  of  it.  This  river  is  tho  Euphrates,  a 
broad^  deep,  swift  stream,  which  rises  in  Armenia,  and  empties 
itself  into  the  Erythrasan  sea.  The  city  wall  is  brought  down 
on  both  sides  to  the  edge  of  the  stream  :  thence  from  the  comers 
of  the  wall,  there  is  carried  along  each  bank  of  the  river  a  fence 
of  burnt  bricks.  The  houses  are  mostly  three  and  four  stories 
high ;  the  streets  all  run  in  straight  lines,  not  only  those  parallel 
to  the  river,  but  also  the  cross  streets  which  lead  down  to  the 
waterside.  At  the  river  end  of  these  cross  streets  are  low  gates 
in  the  fence  that  skirts  the  stream,  which  are,  like  the  great 
gates  in  the  outer  wall,  of  brass,  and  open  on  the  water. 

181.  The  outer  wall  is  the  main  defence  of  the  city.  There 
is,  however,  a  second  inner  wall,  of  less  thickness  than  the  first, 
but  very  little  inferior  to  it  in  strength.*"  The  centre  of  each  divi- 
sion of  the  town  was  occupied  by  a  fortress.  In  the  one  stood  the 
palace  of  the  kings,*  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  great  strength  and 
size  :  in  the  other  was  the  sacred  precinct  of  Jupiter  Belus,*  a 

noise  is  heard  a  mile  off,  swallowing  up  all  weighty  things  that  come  upon  it.  The 
Moors  call  it  *  the  mouth  of  hell.' "  (Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels  from  the  Li* 
brary  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford.     2  vols.     London,  1745.     Vol.  ii.  p.  752.) 

[The  name  of  this  place  was  originally  Ihi^  or,  with  a  distinctive  epithet  attached, 
Ikidakiray  meaning  **  the  bitumen  spring."  In  the  Is  of  Herodotus  we  have  Iki  with 
a  Greek  nominatival  ending.  The  same  place  is  probably  indicated  in  Ezra  viii.  15, 
21,  81,  where  we  have  the  Hebrew  orthography  of  KIHk,  or,  in  the  English  Tension 
Ahava.  Isidore  of  Charax  writes  the  name  as  'Affir«Ais  in  his  Parthian  stations  (p 
5).  Ptolemy  has  *l8i»fopa  (v.  20),  and  the  Talmud  an-'pn^Tp  (IhidaJdra)  as  the  mos. 
northerly  town  of  Babylonia.  Zosimus  also  writes  ^dnipa  (iii.  p.  166),  and  Ammia 
nus,  Diacira  (xxiv.  2).  Hit  is  probably  the  same  name  with  a  feminine  ending.— 
H.  C.  R.] 

"  The  "  inner  wall "  here  mentioned  may  have  been  the  wall  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's new  city — the  *' inner  city  "  of  Beroaus  (Fr.  14) — which  lay  entirely  within  the 
ancient  circuit,  and  bad  a  circumference  of  16,000  animas  or  44  stades. — See  note  * 
onch.  178. 

*  This  is  the  mass  or  mound  still  called  the  Kasr  or  Palace,  "  a  sqiiare  of  700 
yards  in  length  and  breadth."  (Rich,  First  Memoir,  p.  22.)  It  is  an  immense  pile 
of  brickwork,  chiefly  of  the  finest  kind.  On  it  stand  some  remarkable  ruins  to  which 
the  name  Kasr  is  specially  applied.  Its  single  tree  which  Rich  thought  strange  to 
the  country,  and  a  remnant  of  the  hanging-gardens  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  still  grows 
on  one  of  the  ridge?,  but  is  not  found  to  deserve  tlie  attention  bestowed  on  it,  since 
it  is  of  a  kind  very  common  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates. 

[There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  identity  of  the  ruins  of  the  Kasr  with 
the  great  palace  of  Babylon  noticed  by  Herodotus,  and  described  at  more  length  by 
Josephus  from  Berosus  (contr.  Ap.  i.  19),  because  several  slabs  belonging  to  the 
original  building  have  been  found  there  wliich  bear  inscriptions  commemorative 
of  the  building  of  the  palace  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  For  a  full  explanation  of  the  sub- 
ject, see  the  Essav  appended  to  Book  iii.,  **0n  the  Topography  of  Babylon."— H. 
C.  R.] 

*  The  Babylonian  wor'^hip  of  Bel  is  well  known  to  us  from  Scripture  (Isaiah  xlvi. 
1  ;  Jerem.  1.  'J;  Apoc.  Dan.  xii.  10).  There  is  little  doubt  that  he  was  the  recog- 
nised head  of  the  Babylonian  Pantheon,  and  therefore  properly  identified  by  the 
Greeks  with   their  Zeus  or  Jupiter.      (Compare  the   expressions  Jujnter  Ammo% 
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square  enclosure  two  furlongs  each  way,  with  gates  of  solid 
brass ;  which  was  also  remaining  in  my  time.  In  the  middle  of 
the  precinct  there  was  a  tower  of  solid  masonry,  a  furlong  in 
length  and  breadth,  upon  which  was  raised  a  second  tower,  and 
on  that  a  third,  and  so  on  up  to  eight.  The  ascent  to  the  top  is 
on  the  outside,  by  a  path  which  winds  round  all  the  towers. 
When  one  is  about  half  way  up,  one  finds  a  resting-place  and 
seats,  where  persons  are  wont  to  sit  some  time  on  their  way  to 
the  summit.  On  the  topmost  tower  there  is  a  spacious  temple, 
and  inside  the  temple  stands  a  couch  of  unusual  size,  richly 
adorned,  with  a  golden  table  by  its  side.  There  is  no  statue  of 
any  kind  set  up  in  the  place,  nor  is  the  chamber  occupied  oi 
nights  by  any  one  but  a  single  native  woman,  who,  as  the  Chal- 
daeans,  the  priests  of  this  god,'  affirm,  is  chosen  for  himself  by 
the  deity  out  of  all  the  women  of  the  land. 

Jupiter  PapioM,  &c.)  It  has  been  usual  to  suppose  that  Bel  and  Baal  are  the  same 
word,  and  therefore  thai  the  word  Bel  means  simply  '^Lord.^    But  this  is  very  un- 

certmn.  Bel  is  V^  in  the  original,  while  Baal  is  V|S.  These  maif  he  distinct 
roots. 

[There  are  some  points  of  considerable  difficulty  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Bel  at  Babylon.    In  the  inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  for  instance,  the  name  of 
Bel,  as  a  distinct  divinity,  hardly  ever  occurs.    The  great  temple  of  Babylon  is  con- 
secrated to  Merodach,  and  that  god  is  the  tutelar  divinity  of  the  city.     In  the  Assy- 
rian inscriptions,  however,  Bel  is  associated  with  Babylon.    Pul  and  Tiglath-Pilesi'r 
both  sacrificed  to  him  in  that  city  as  the  supreme  local  deity,  and  Sargon  expressly 
calls  Babylon  "  the  dwelling-place  of  Bel."    At  a  still  earlier  period,  that  is,  under 
^he  old  Chaldsan  Empire,  Kiffer  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Bel,  and  the 
oity  was  named  after  him,  an  explanation  being  thus  afforded  of  the  many  traditions 
'Which  point  to  Nifier,  or  the  city  of  Belus  (Calneh  of  Genesis),  as  the  primitive  cap- 
ital of  Cbaldaea.    It  may  be  presumed  from  many  notices,  both  in  sacred  and  pro- 
fane history,  that  the  worship  of  Bel  again  superseded  that  of  Merodach  at  Babylon 
^nder  the  Achsmenian  princes.    See  the  Essay  on  the  Religion  of  the  Assyrians 
mnd  Babylonians. — H.  C.  R.] 

*  Gteslas  appears  to  have  agreed  with  Herodotus  in  this  statement.  Diodonis, 
"Whose  Assjrrian  history  seems  to  have  been  entirely  taken  from  Ctesias,  compares 
'^he  Chaldseans  of  Babylonia  with  the  priests  of  Egypt  (ii.  29).  And  it  is  unquestion- 
able that  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  conquests  the  Chaldsans  i^ere  a  priest-caste. 
^et  originally  the  appellation  seems  to  have  been  ethnic. 

[It  is  only  recently  that  the  darkness  which  hab  so  long  enveloped  the  history  of 
%he  Cbaldseans  has  been  cleared  up,  but  we  are  now  able  to  present  a  tolerably  clear 
mccount  of  them.     The  Chaldaeans  then  appear  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  great 
Karaite  race  of  ^^'iE:a^,  which  inhabited  Babylonia  from  the   earliest  times.     With 
this  race  originated  the  art  of  writing,  the  building  of  cities,  the  institution  of  a 
veligious  system,  and  the  cultivation  of  all  science,  and  of  astronomy  in  particular. 
The  language  of  these  ^^*A;a(i  presents  atlinities  with  the  African  dialects  on  the 
€>ne  side,  and  with  the  Turanian,  or  those  of  High  Asia,  on  the  other.     It  stands 
•omewbat  in  the  same  relation  as  the  Egyptian  to  the  Semitic  languages,  belonging 
•s  it  would  seem  to  the  great  parent  Stock  from  which  the  trunk-stream  of  the  Sem- 
itic tongues  also  sprung,  before  there  was  a  ramification  of  Semitic  dialects,  and  be- 
fore Scmitism  even  had  become  subject  to  its  peculiar  organisation  and  develop- 
ments.    In  this  primitive  Akkadian  tongue,  which  I  have  been  accustomed  generally 
to  denominate  Scythic,  from  its  near  connexion  with  the  Scy thic  dialect  of  Persia, 
were  preserved  all  the  scientific  treatises  known  to  the  Babylonians,  long  afler  the 
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182.  They  also  declare — but  I  for  my  part  do  not  credit  it 
— that  the  god  comes  down  in  person  into  this  chamber,  and 
sleeps  upon  the  couch.  This  is  like  the  story  told  by  the 
Egyptians  of  what  takes  place  in  their  city  of  Thebes,*  where  a 
woman  always  passes  the  night  in  the  temjile  of  the  Theban 
Jupiter.*  In  each  case  the  woman  is  said  to  be  debarred  all  in- 
tercourse with  men.  It  is  also  like  the  custom  at  Patara,  in 
Lycia,  where  the  priestess  who  delivers  the  oracles,  during  the 
time  that  she  is  so  employed — for  at  Patara  there  is  not  always 
an  oracle,*' — is  shut  up  in  the  temple  every  night. 

183.  Below,  in  the  same  precinct,  there  is  a  second  temple, 
in  which  is  a  sitting  figure  of  Jupiter,  all  of  gold.  Before  the 
figure  stands  a  large  golden  table,  and  the  throne  whereon  it 
sits,  and  the  base  on  which  the  throne  is  placed,  are  likewise  ol 

Semitic  element  had  become  predominant  in  the  land — it  was  in  fact  (he  langua^re  of 
ficience  in  the  East,  as  the  Latin  was  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages.  When 
Semitic  tribes  established  an  empire  in  Assyria  in  the  13th  century  b.  c.  they 
adopted  the  alphabet  of  the  Akkad,  and  with  certain  modifications  applied  it  to  their 
own  language ;  but  during  the  seven  centuries  which  followed  of  Semitic  dominion 
at  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  this  Apsyrlan  language  was  merely  used  for  historical 
records  and  official  documents.  The  mythological,  astronomical,  and  other  scientific 
tablets  found  at  Nineveh  are  exclusively  in  the  Akkadian  language,  and  are  thus 
shown  to  belong  to  a  priest^class,  exactly  answering  to  the  Chaldieans  of  profane 
history  and  of  the  book  of  Daniel.  We  thus  sec  how  it  is  that  the  Chaldieans  (taken 
generally  for  the  Akkad)  are  spoken  of  in  the  prophetical  books  of  Scripture  as 
composing  the  armies  of  the  Semitic  kings  of  Babylon  and  as  the  general  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  while  in  other  authorities  they  are  distinguished  as  philosophers, 
astronomers,  and  magicians,  as,  in  fact,  tlie  special  depositaries  of  science.  It  is 
further  very  interesting  to  find  that  parties  of  these  Chaldajan  Akkad  ymve  trans- 
planted  by  the  Assyrian  kings  from  the  plains  of  Habylon  to  the  Armenian  moun- 
tains, in  the  7th  and  8th  centuries  b.  c,  and  that  this  translation  took  place  to  such 
an  extent,  that  in  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon  the  geographical  name  of  Akk<td\a 
sometimes  applied  to  the  mountains  instead  of  the  vernacular  title  of  Vararat  or 
Ararat — an  excellent  illustration  being  thus  afforded  of  the  notices  of  the  Chaldieans 
in  this  quarter  by  so  many  of  the  Greek  historians  und  geographers.  It  is  probable 
that  both  the  Georgian  and  Armenian  languages  at  the  present  day  retain  many 
traces  of  the  old  Omldaeau  speech  that  was  thus  introduced  into  the  country  25U0 
years  ago. — H.  C.  R.] 

*  This  fable  of  the  god  coming  personally  into  his  temple  was  contraiy  to  the 
Egyptian  belief  in  the  nature  of  the  gods.  It  was  only  a  figurative  expression,  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  Jews,  who  speak  of  God  visiting  and  dwelling  in  his  holy  hill,  and 
not  intended  to  be  taken  literallv.  (Of  the  women  in  the  service  of  Amun,  see  note 
on  Book  ii.  ch.  3.5.)— [G.  W.] 

*  The  Thehan  Jupiter,  or  god  worshi[>pod  as  the  Supreme  Being  in  the  city  of 
Thebes,  was  Amnion  (An)un).  Herodotus  says  the  Theban  rather  than  the  Egyptian 
Jupiter,  because  various  gods  were  worshipped  in  various  parts  of  Egypt  as  supreme  : 
Khem  at  Chenimis,  Phtha  at  Memphis,  Ka  at  Heliopolis,  &c. 

*  Eatara  lay  on  the  shore,  a  little  to  the  east  of  llie  Xanthus  (Strabo  xiv.  p.  951 : 
Ptol.  V.  3.).  Soylax  (Peripl.  p.  03)  seems  to  place  it  some  distance  up  the  stream, 
but  his  text  is  probably  corrupt  in  this  place.  The  site  is  fixed  with  certainty  by 
ruins  and  inscriptions  (Beaufort's  Karamania,  p.  5 ;  Ionian  Antiq.  vol.  iii.  p.  85; 
Fellows's  Lycia,  p.  416  to  p.  41H)i  '^"^  ^hc  name  still  adheres  to  the  place. 

According  to  Servius  (ad  Jui.  iv.  143)  Apollo  (lt'livcre<l  oracles  here  during  the 
six  winter  months,  while  during  the  six  summer  months  he  gave  responses  at  i)elos 
Compare  Uor.  Od.  iii.  4,  64. 
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gold.  The  Chaldaeans  told  me  that  all  the  gold  together  was 
eight  hundred  talents'  weight.  Outside  the  temple  are  two  al- 
tars, one  of  solid  gold,  on  which  it  is  only  lawful  to  offer  suck- 
lings ;  the  other  a  common  altar,  but  of  great  size,  on  which 
the  full-grown  animals  are  sacrificed.  It  is  also  on  the  great  al- 
tar that  the  ChaldsBans  bum  the  frankincense,  which  is  off'^red 
bo  the  amount  of  a  thousand  talents'  weight,  every  year,  at  the 
festival  of  the  god.  In  the  time  of  Cyrus  there  was  likewise  in 
this  temple  the  figure  of  a  man,  twelve  cubits  high,  entirely  of 
3olid  gold.  I  myself  did  not  see  this  figure,  but  I  relate  what 
the  Chaldaeans  report  concerning  it.  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystas- 
pes,  plotted  to  carry  the  statue  off,  but  had  not  the  hardihood 
ix>  lay  his  hands  upon  it.  Xerxes,  however,  the  son  of  Darius, 
killed  the  priest  who  forbade  him  to  move  the  statue,  and  took 
it  away.^  Besides  the  ornaments  which  I  have  mentioned,  there 
are  a  large  number  of  private  offerings  in  this  holy  precinct.*  ^ 
184.  Many  sovereigns  have  ruled  over  this  city  of  Babylon,  and  _j 
Lent  their  aid  to  the  building  of  its  walls  and  the  adornment  of  its 
bemples,  of  whom  I  shall  make  mention  in  my  Assyrian  history. 
Among  them  two  were  women.  Ortnese,the  earlier,  called 
Semiramis,  held  the  throne  five  generations  before  the  later 
Princess.*  She  raised  certain  embankments  well  worthy  of  in- 
spection, in  the  plain  near  Babylon,  to  control  the  river,  which, 

*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  was  done  by  Xerxes  after  the  revolt  of  Baby- 
^11,  of  which  Ctesias  speaks  (Exc.  Pers.  §  22).  Ariian  relates  that  Xerxes  not  only 
blundered  but  destroyed  the  temple  on  his  return  from  Greece  (vii.  17  ;  comp.  Strab. 
^^.  p.  1049).  It  is  likely  that  the  revolt  was  connected  with  the  disasters  of  the 
-Grecian  expedition,  and  that  Xerxes,  on  taking  the  city,  uiultreuted  the  priests, 
Plundered  the  temple,  and  diminished  its  strength  as  a  fortress,  to  which  purpose 
^tmay  have  been  turned  during  the  siege.  But  the  KartaKo^ty  of  Arrian  is  too 
Strong  a  word.      It  may  be  remarked  that  Strabo  uses  the  milder  term  Karccrira- 

'  The  great  temple  of  Babylon,  regarding  which  the  Greeks  have  lcf\  so  many 
Notices,  is  beyond  all  doubt  to  be  identitied  with  the  enormous  mound  which  is 
liamed  Mujellibeh  by  Rich,  but  to  which  the  Arabs  universally  apply  the  title  of  Bdbil. 
3u  the  description,  however,  which  Herodotus  gives  of  this  famous  building  he  would 
«eem  to  have  blended  architectural  details  which  applied  in  reality  to  two  ditferent 
•ites ;  his  measurement  of  a  stade  square  answering  pretty  well  to  the  circumfer- 
ence of  Babil,  and  his  notices  also  of  the  chapels  and  altars  of  the  god  being  in 
close  agreement  with  the  accounts  preserved  in  the  inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
of  the  high  place  of  Merodach  at  Babylon ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  elevation 
of  seven  stages  one  above  the  other,  and  the  construction  of  a  shrine  for  the  divin- 
ity at  the  summit  of  the  pile,  must  necessarily  refer  to  the  temple  of  the  Planets  of 
the  Seven  Spheres  at  Borsippa,  now  represented  by  the  ruins  of  Birs-Nimrud.  A 
latt  account  of  both  of  these  temples  is  given  from  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  at  the 

close  of  Book  iii.,  **0n  the  Topography  of  Babylon,"  to  which  accordingly  the  reader 

M  referred.— [H.  C.  R.] 

•  Scaliger  proposed  to  read  "^/"'y  generations "  instead  of  "  fivo."  Vitringa 
nggested  "fifteen."  Both  wished  to  identify  the  hfemiramis  of  Herodotus  with  that 
<^f  Gtesias.  But  they  are  two  entirely  distinct  personages.  See  the  Plssays  appended 
totbisTolumef  Essay  viii.,  "On  the  History  of  the  later  Babylonians."' 
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till  then,  used  to  overflow,  and  flood  the  whole  country  round 
about. 

185.  The  later  of  the  two  queens,  whose  name  was  Nitocris, 
a  wiser  princess  than  her  predecessor,  not  only  left  behind  her, 
as  memorials  of  her  occupancy  of  the  throne,  the  works  which  I 
shall  presently  describe,  but  also,  observing  the  great  power  and 
restless  enterprise  of  the  Medes,  who  had  taken  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  cities,  and  among  them  Nineveh,  and  expecting  to  be  at- 
tacked in  her  turn,  made  all  possible  exertions  to  increase  the 
defences  of  her  empire.  And  first,  whereas  the  river  Euphrates, 
which  traverses  the  city,  ran  formerly  with  a  straight  course  to 
Babylon,  she,  by  certain  excavations  which  she  made  at  some 
distance  up  the  stream,  rendered  it  so  winding  that  it  comes 
three  several  times  in  sight  of  the  same  village,  a  village  in  As- 
syria, which  is  called  Ardericca ;  *  and  to  this  day,  they  who 
would  go  from  our  sea  to  Babylon,  on  descending  to  the  river 
touch  three  times,  and  on  three  different  days,  at  this  very  place. 
8he  also  made  an  embankment  along  each  side  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, wonderful  both  for  breadth  and  height,  and  dug  a  basin  for 
a  lake  a  great  way  above  Babylon,  close  alongside  of  the  stream, 
which  was  sunk  everywhere  to  the  point  where  they  came  to 
water,  and  was  of  such  breadth  that  the  whole  circuit  measured 
four  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs.  The  soil  dug  out  of  this  ba- 
sin was  made  use  of  in  the  embankments  along  the  waterside. 
When  the  excavation  was  finished,  she  had  stones  brought,  and 
bordered  with  them  the  entire  margin  of  the  reservoir.  These 
two  things  were  done,  the  river  made  to  wind,  and  the  lake  ex- 
cavated, that  the  stream  might  be  slacker  by  reason  of  the 
number  of  curves,  and  the  voyage  be  rendered  circuitous,  and 
that  at  the  end  of  the  voyage  it  might  be  necessary  to  skirt  the 
lake  and  so  make  a  long  round.  AH  these  works  were  on  that 
side  of  Babylon  where  the  passes  lay,  and  the  roads  into  Media 
were  the  straightest,  and  the  aim  of  the  queen  in  making  them 
was  to  i)revent  the  Medes  from  holding  intercourse  with  the  Ba- 
bylonians, and  so  to  keep  them  in  ignorance  of  her  affairs. 

186.  While  the  soil  from  the  excavation  was  being  thus 
used  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  Nitocris  engaged  also  in  an- 
other undertaking,  a  mere  by-work  compared  with  those  we  have 
already  mentioned.  The  city,  as  I  said,  was  divided  by  the 
river  into  two  distinct  portions.     Under  the  former  kings,  if  a 

*  Ardericca  ia  probably  the  modern  Akkerl'uf^  which  was  on  the  line  of  the  ori* 
ginal  iVa/*r  Malcha^  or  Royal  River,  a  canal  made  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  Kc 
Buch  cuttings  as  those  here  described  by  Herodotus  can  ever  have  existed. — [H.  C. 
R.1 
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man  wanted  to  pass  from  one  of  these  divisions  to  the  other,  he 
had  to  cross  in  a  boat ;  which  must,  it  seems  to  me,  have  been 
very  troublesome.  Accordingly,  while  she  was  digging  the  lake, 
Nitocris  bethought  herself  of  turning  it  to  a  use  which  should 
at  once  remove  this  inconvenience,  and  enable  her  to  leave  an- 
other monument  of  her  reign  over  Babylon.  She  gave  orders 
for  the  hewing  of  immense  blocks  of  stone,  and  when  they  were 
ready  and  the  basin  was  excavated,  she  turned  the  entire  stream  of 
the  Euphrates  into  the  cutting,  and  thus  for  a  time,  while  the 
basin  was  filling,  the  natural  channel  of  the  river  was  left  dry. 
Forthwith  she  set  to  work,  and  in  the  first  place  lined  the  banks 
of  the  stream  within  the  city  with  quays  of  burnt  brick,  and 
also  bricked  the  landing-places  opposite  the  river-gates,  adopting 
throughout  the  same  faishion  of  brickwork  which  bad  been  used 
in  the  town  wall ;  after  which,  with  the  materials  which  had 
been  prepared,  she  built,  as  near  the  middle  of  the  town  as  pos- 
sible, a  stone  bridge,  the  blocks  whereof  were  bound  together 
Tvith  iron  and  lead.  In  the  daytime  square  wooden  platforms 
were  laid  along  from  pier  to  pier,  on  which  the  inhabitants  cross- 
ed the  stream  ;  but  at  night  they  were  withdrawn,  to  prevent 
people  passing  from  side  to  side  in  the  dark  to  commit  robberies. 
When  the  river  had  filled  the  cutting,  and  the  bridge  was  fin- 
ished, the  Euphrates  was  turned  back  again  into  its  ancient  bed  ; 
and  thus  the  basin,  transformed  suddenly  into  a  lake,  was  seen 
to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  made,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants, by  help  of  the  basin,  obtained  the  advantage  of  a  bridge. 

187.  It  was  this  same  princess  by  whom  a  remarkable  de- 
ception was  planned.     She  had  her  tomb  constructed  in  the  upper 
part  of  one  of  the  principal  gateways  of  the  city,  high  above  the 
heads  of  the  passers  by,  with  this  inscription  cut  upon  it : — 
"  If  there  be  one  among  my  successors  on  the  throne  of  Babylon 
who  is  in  want  of  treasure,  let  him  open  my  tomb,  and  take  as 
much  as  he  chooses, — not,  however,  unless  he  be  truly  in  want, 
for  it  will  not  be  for  his  good."     This  tomb  continued  untouched 
imtil  Darius  came  to  the  kingdom.     To  him  it  seemed  a  mon- 
strous thing  that  he  should  be  unable  to  use  one  of  the  gates  of 
the  town,  and  that  a  sum  of  money  should  be  lying  idle,  and 
moreover  inviting  his  grasp,  and  he  not  seize  upon  it.     Now  he 
could  not  use  the  gate  because,  as  he  drove  through,  the  dead 
body  would  have  been  over  his  head.     Accordingly  he  opened 
the  tomb  ;  but  instead  of  money,  found  only  the  dead  body,  and 
a  writing  which  said — "  Hadst  thou  not  been  insatiate  of  pelf, 
and  careless  how  thou  gottest  it,  thou  wouldst  not  have  broken 
open  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead.'' 
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f  188.  The  expedition  of  Cyrus  was  undertaken  against  the 
Laon  of  this  princess,  who  bore  the  same  name  as  his  father  La- 
bynetus,'*  and  was  king  of  the  Assyrians.  The  Great  King,  when 
lie  goes  to  the  wars,  is  always  supplied  with  provisions  carefully 
prepared  at  home,  and  with  cattle  of  his  own.  Water  too  from 
the  river  Choaspes,  which  flows  by  Susa,'  is  taken  with  him  for 
his  drink,  as  that  is  the  only  water  which  the  kings  of  Persia 
taste.*  Wherever  he  travels,  he  is  attended  by  a  number  of 
four-wheeled  cars  drawn  by  mules,  in  which  the  Choaspes  water, 
ready  boiled  for  use,  and  stored  in  flagons  of  silver,  is  moved 
with  him  from  place  to  place. 

189.  Cyrus  on  his  way  to  Babylon  came  to  the  banks  of  the 
Gyndes,*  a  stream  which,  rising  in  the  Matienian  mountains,* 
runs  through  the  country  of  the  Dardanians,^  and  empties  itself 

*  Herodotus  probably  regards  this  Lnbynctus  as  the  son  of  the  king  mentioned 
in  chap.  74. 

*  For  a  description  of  the  situation  and  present  state  of  Susa,  see  note  on  Book 
iii.  ch.  68.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Clioaspes  is  the  modern  KerkhcJi,  (See 
Jounial  of  the  Geogr.  Soc,  vol.  ix.  part  i.  pp.  88,  89.) 

*  This  statement  of  Ilerodotus  is  echoed  by  various  writers  (Plutarch,  de  ExiL 
vol.  ii.  p.  601,  D;  Athensus,  Deipnosoph.  ii.  23,  p.  171 ;  SoUnus,  Polyhist.  xli.  p. 
88  ;  Eustuth.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  1073,  &c.).  Some  add  to  it,  that  no  one  but  the 
king  (Solin.  I.  s.  c),  or  no  one  but  the  king  and  his  eldest  son  (Agathocles,  Fr.  6), 
might  drink  the  Choaspes  water.  What  most  say  of  the  Choaspes,  Strabo  reports 
of  the  Euloeus  (xv.  p.  1043),  and  Pliny  (II.  N.  xxxi.  8)  mentions  both  names.  But 
these  two  writers  are  probably  mistaken  in  regarding  the  Eulajus  and  Choaspes  as 
diftercut  rivers.  Tlic  term  Eulieus  (Ulai  of  Daniel)  seems  to  have  been  applied  to 
the  Kerkhah  from  Susa  to  its  junction  with  the  Karun.  The  water  of  both  the 
Karun  and  the  Kerkhah  is  said  at  the  present  day  to  be  excellent,  and  the  natives 
vaunt  the  superiority  of  these  two  rivers  over  all  other  streams  or  springs  in  the 
world  (Journal  of  Geogr.  Society,  vol.  ix.  part  i.  p.  89). 

*  The  Gyudes  is  undoubtedly  the  JJh/dlah,  since, — firstly, — there  is  no  other 
navigable  stream  ailer  the  lower  Zab  on  the  road  between  Sardis  and  Susa  (vide 
infra,  v.  5ti) ;  and  secondly,  no  other  river  of  any  consequence  could  have  to  be 
crossed  betwi'cn  the  mountains  and  the  Tigris  on  the  march  from  Agbatana  to 
Babylon.  Were  it  not  for  these  circumstances  the  river  Oant/ir^  which  is  actually 
divided  at  Mondalli  into  a  multitude  of  petty  streams,  and  completely  absorbed 
in  irrigation,  might  seem  to  have  a  better  claim  (Journal  of  Geogr.  Soc.  ut  sup. 
p.  46). 

*  These  Matieni  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Matieni  of  Asia  Minor,  who 
may  have  been  of  the  same  race  (query,  Medes?  the  d  of  Mada  ])assing  into  <,  as  in 
Sauro-7/m^ec),  but  were  a  distinct  people.  Ilerodotus  seems  to  assign  to  these  Matieni 
the  whole  of  the  mountain  range  from  the  sources  of  the  DiyAlah  near  Uamadui: 
to  those  of  the  Aras  (Araxes)  near  Erzeroum  in  Upper  Armenia  (vide  infra, 
ch.  20'i). 

[The  term  Matieni  may  perhaps  mean  simply  '*  mountaineers."  The  Babylonian 
word,  ut  any  rate,  which  is  used  for  a  mountain  may  be  read  as  matu  in  the  singular, 
and  mat'nja  or  matcin  in  the  plural.  There  is,  however,  no  cognate  term  in  any  of 
the  other  Semitic  languages. — 11.  C.  R.] 

'  No  other  writer  mentions  Dardanians  in  the.-o  parts.  It  has  been  proposed 
to  read  5ia  ^apaiuv, — 5i'  ^hptxtviuiv, — and  5<a  Aaf>viu'v.  The  only  various  reading  in 
the  MSS.  favours  the  last  emendation.  It  is  Ziaphaviov^  which  has  all  the  letters 
oC  5<a  ^apviwv  with  a  siifgle  dislocation.     The  ruins  of  JJarueh  still  exist  on  th« 
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into  the  river  Tigris.  The  Tigris,  after  receiving  the  Gyndes, 
flows  on  by  the  city  of  Opis/  and  discharges  its  waters  into  the 
Erythraean  sea.  When  Cyrus  reached  this  stream,  which  could 
only  be  passed  in  boats,  one  of  the  sacred  white  horses  accom- 
panying his  march,  full  of  spirit  and  high  mettle,  walked  into 
the  water,  and  tried  to  cross  by  himself ;  but  the  cuiTcnt  seized 
him,  swept  him  along  with  it,  and  drowned  him  in  its  depths. 
Cyrus,  enraged  at  the  insolence  of  tlie  river,  threatened  so  to 
break  its  strength  that  in  future  even  women  should  crops  it 
easily  without  wetting  their  knees.  Accordingly  he  put  off  for 
a  time  his  attack  on  Babylon,  and,  dividing  his  army  into 
two  parts,  he  marked  out  by  ropes  one  hundred  and  eighty 
trenches  on  each  side  of  the  Gyndes,  leading  off  from  it  in  all 
directions,  and  setting  his  army  to  dig,  some  on  one  side  of  the 
river,  some  on  the  other,  he  accomplished  his  threat  by  the  aid 
of  BO  great  a  number  of  hands,  but  not  without  losing  thereby 
the  whole  summer  season. 

190.  Having,  however,  thus  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the 
Gyndes*  by  dispersing  it  through  three  hundred  and  sixty  chan- 

t»ank8  of  the  Zamacan  before  it  joins  the  Diyalah,  and  before  the  united  rivers  issue 
fxrom  the  mountains  into  the  plain  of  Shahrizur. 

[It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  Dameh  has  not  been  a  place  of  any  con* 
Sequence  either  in  the  ancient  or  modern  geography  of  the  country.  It  was  merely 
^t«?lected  by  the  Kurdish  emirs  for  their  residence  about  five  centuries  back  on  ac- 
count of  the  strength  of  the  position.  Ao^Savcot  may  very  well  mean  *'the  holders 
of  the  passes,"  and  thus  exactly  apply  to  the  tribes  along  the  banks  of  the  upper 
-^:Myaiah.^R.  C.  R.] 

^         •  ThiB  is  the  plain  meaning  of  Herodotus,  who  has  therefore  been  accused  of 

^^^orance  by  Rennell  (Geography  of  Ilerod.  §  9,  p.  202).      But  the  situation  of 

<->pi8  is  uncertain.     Strabo,  by  calling  it  an  emporium  (xvi.  p.  1051)  might   lead  ur 

^o  imagine  that  its  position  was  low  down  the  river.     Xenophon's  narrative  (Auab 

»».  iv.  13-2fi),  it  must  be  granted,  makes  this  impossible.     Siill,  however,  Opis  may 

l:a«Te  been  a  Uttle  below  the  junction  of  the  Diyalah  with  the  Tigri:«,  or  at  the  poiul 

^>£  confluence. 

[If  we  remember  that  Xenophon's  Median  Wall  is  the  enceinte  of  Babylon,  and 

t-liat  the  Greeks  crossed  the  Tigris  at  Sittacc,  which  was  on  the  road  from  Babylon 

^-oSusa,  we  can  hardly  fail  of  identifying  the  Diyalah  with  the  Physcus  of  Xenophon 

C  Anab.  ii.  it.  26),  and  thus  recognising  Opis  in  the  ruins  of  Khafaji^  near  the  con- 

fixieoce  of  the  two  rivers.     The  name  of  Physcus  probably  comes  from  Hupuxka, 

the  title  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  district  of  hulimanieh^  through  which  the  Diyuluh 

flows.    In  the  name  of  Opis  we  have  probably  a  Greek  nominatival  ending  as  in 

I&   The  cuneiform  orthography  is  Hupiya^  and  I  rather  think  that  Khafaji  is  a 

^re  cormption  of  the  original  name.     The  name  of  Sittac6,  or,  more  properly, 

Pnttac^  is  written  in  the  inscriptions  as  Pattita^  without  the  Scythic  guttural  ter- 

^^'uutloo.    It  appears  to  have  been  situated  at  least  as  low  down  as  the  modern  fort 

•f  the  Zobcid  chief.— H.  C.  R.] 

*  Rennell  sensibly  remarks  (p.  202)  that  the  story  of  Cyrus's  dividing  the  Gyndes 

■*  Very  childish  one,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  w  to/d.     He  supposes  that  tlie  river 

*■•  swollen,  and  that  the  Fole  object  of  Gyrus  was  to  effect  the  pa-^sage.     But  this 

^^planation  is  unsatisfactory.     It  is  not  conceivable  that  Cyrus  proceeded  against 

^^ylon  unprepared  for  the  passage  of  great  rivers.     Boats  must  have  abounded  on 

^  fttrwms,  and  rafts  supported  by  inflated  skins,  which  were  in  constant  use  upon 
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Dels,  Cyrus,  with  the  first  approach  of  the  ensuing  spring,  marched 
forward  against  Babylon.     The  Babylonians,  encamped  without 
>their  walls,  awaited  his  coming.     A  battle  was  fought  at  a  short 
/distance  from  the  city,  in  which  the  Babylonians  were  defeated 
/  by  the  Persian  king,  whereupon  they  withdrew  within  their 
Ldefences.     Here  they  shut  themselves  up,  and  made  light  of  his 
siege,  having  laid  in  a  store  of  provisions  for  many  years  in  prep- 
aration against  this  attack ;  for  when  they  saw  Cyrus  conquer- 
ing nation  after  nation,  they  were  convinced  that  he  would  never 
stop,  and  that  their  turn  would  come  at  last. 

191.  Cyrus  was  now  reduced  to  great  perplexity,  as  time 
went  on  and  he  made  no  progress  against  the  place.  In  this 
distress  either  some  one  made  the  suggestion  to  him,  or  he 
bethought  himself  of  a  plan,  which  he  proceeded  to  put  in  execu- 
tion.    He  placed  a  portion  of  his  army  at  the  point  where  the 

them,  as  the  Nimrud  sculptures  show,  could  have  been  coDStracted  rapidly.  Even 
if  it  had  been  necessary  to  divide  the  Gyndes,  in  order  to  make  it  fordable,  there 
would  have  been  no  need  of  entirely  dispersing  it,  and  so  wasting  a  whole  summer. 
And  if  this  was  the  only  means  by  which  Cyrus  could  pass  the  comparatively  small 
stream  of  the  Diyulah,  how  did  he  get  across  the  Tigris  ? 

If  we  accept  the  fact  of  the  dispersion,  the  true  explanation  would  seem  to  be, 
that  Cyrus  had  already  resolved  to  attempt  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  the  means 
which  he  subsequently  adopted,  and  thought  it  necessary  to  practise  his  army  in  the 
art  of  draining  off  the  waters  from  a  stream  of  moderate  size  before  attempting  the 
far  greater  work  of  making  the  Euphrates  fordable.  He  may  not  have  been  aware 
of  the  artiticiul  reservoir  which  rendered  liis  task  at  Babylon  comparatively  easy,  or 
not  have  anticipated  the  neglect  which  converted  a  means  of  defence  to  the  assailed 
into  a  convenience  to  the  assailing  party. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Grote  accepts  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  as  it  stands, 
apparently  seeing  in  it  no  improbability.  At  least  he  offers  no  explanation  of  the 
conduct  of  Cyrus  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  284-6). 

[I  incline  to  regard  the  whole  story  as  a  fable,  embodying  some  popular  tradition 
with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  great  hydraulic  works  on  the  Dit/alah  below  the 
Haniaran  hills,  where  the  river  has  been  dammed  across  to  raise  the  level  of  the 
water,  and  a  perfect  network  of  canals  have  been  opened  out  from  it  on  either  side. 
The  principal  of  these  canals  to  the  east,  now  named  Beladroz  (Eapdtrpo^  in  Theo- 
phanea,  and  Baraz  rud^  or  "  hog  river,"  of  the  Arabs),  is  apparently  of  extreme  an- 
titjuity,  the  stream  having  worked  itself  a  bed  in  the  alluvial  soil  nearly  60  feet  be- 
low the  level  of  the  country.  There  are  fully  SCO  streams  of  water  derived  from 
the  Diyalah^  including  all  the  branch  cuts  from  the  seven  great  canals.  If  Cyrus 
did  indeed  execute  these  works,  his  object  must  have  been  to  furnish  means  of  ir- 
rigation to  the  country,  and  such  a  motive  was  scarcely  likely  to  have  influenced 
hiui  when  he  was  conducting  a  hostile  expedition  against  Babylon.  Moreover,  if  he 
marched  upon  Babylon  by  the  high  road  leading  from  the  Persian  mountains, 
he  wo\ild  hav(?  had  no  oerasion  to  cross  the  Dhialah  at  alU  The  direct  route 
must  have  followed  tiie  left  bank  of  the  river  to  Opis,  near  which  was  the  passage  of 
the  Tigris. 

The  name  of  tlio  river  (Huules  is  probably  derived  from  the  cuneiform  Khudun^ 
a  city  and  district  on  the  banks  of  tiie  river  adjoining  IIupunka^  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  annals  of  Sardanapalus.  It  is  at  any  rate  worthy  ot  remark  that  all  the  names 
by  which  this  river  has  been  known  in  modern  times,  Tamerra^  Shirnan^  Nahrwan^ 
and  J)h/dlah,  are  those  of  cities  on  its  banks,  and  the  same  system  of  nomenclature 
may  very  well  be  supposed  to  have  existed  in  antiquity. — H.  C.  R.J 
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river  enters  the  city,  and  another  body  at  the  back  of  the  place 
where  it  issues  forth,  with  orders  to  inarch  into  the  town  by  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  as  soon  as  the  water  became  shallow  enough : 
he  then  himself  drew  off  with  the  unwarlike  portion  of  his  host, 
and  made  for  the  place  where  Nitocris  dug  the  basin  for  the 
river,  where  he  did  exactly  what  she  had  done  formerly  :  he 
turned  the  Euphrates  by  a  canal  into  the  basin,*  which  was 
then  a  marsh,  on  which  the  river  sank  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  natural  bed  of  the  stream  became  fordable.     Hereupon  the 
Persians  who  had  been  left  for  the  purpose  at  Babylon  by  the 
river-side,  entered  the  stream,  which  had  now  sunk  so  as  to  reach 
about  midway  up  a  man's  thigh,  and  thus  got  into  the  town. 
Had  the  BabyloniEms  been  apprised  of  what  Cyrus  was  about, 
or    had    they    noticed    their    danger,   they   would   not    have 
allowed  the  entrance  of  the  Persians  within  the  city,    which 
was  what  ruined    them   utterly,  but  would  have  made  fast 
all  the  street-gates  which  gave  upon  the  river,  and  mounting 
upon  the  wall«  along  both  sides  of  the  stream,  would  so  have 
caught  the  enemy  as  it  were  in  a  trap.     But,  as  it  was,  the 
Persians  came  upon  them  by  surprise  and  so  took  the  city. 
Owing  to  the  vast  size  of  the  place,  the  inhabitants  of  the  cen- 
tral parts  (as  the  residents  at  Babylon  declare)  long  after  the 
outer  portions  of  the  town  were  taken,  knew  nothing  of  what 
iiad  chanced,  but  as  they  were  engaged  in  a  festival,  continued 
da.ncing  and  revelling  until  they  learnt  the  capture  but  too  cer- 
tainly.    Such,  then,  were  the  circumstances  of  the  first  taking 
of  Babylon.' 

192.  Among  many  proofs  which  I  shall  bring  forward  of  the 
power  and  resources  of  the  Babylonians,  the  following  is  of 
special  account.  The  whole  country  under  the  dominion  of  the 
I^ersians,  besides  paying  a  fixed  tribute,  is  parcelled  out  into 
di\ifflons,  which  have  to  supply  food  to  the  Great  King  and  his 
^imy  daring  different  portions  of  the  year.^  Now  out  of  the 
'twelve  months  which  go  to  a  year,  the  district  of  Babylon  fiir- 

'  Mr.  Grote  says  that  Cyrus  "  caused  another  reserroir  and  another  canal  of 

comnnmicatioQ  to  be  dug,  by  means  of  which  he  drew  off  the  water  of  the  Euphrates'* 

i.^oL  ir.  p.  285).     But  Herodotus  says  that  ho  turned  the  river  into  the  same  reber' 

▼oir— ^f   r^v   Af/iin)v — ^irhich  was  at  the  time  a  marsh — 4  ova  ay  *\os.     And  in- 

^^^  had  he  done  otherwise,  he  would  have  expended  time  and  labour  very  un- 

^^^owsarily. 

*  Herodotus  intends  to  contrast  this  Jir«t  capture  with  the  second  capture  by 
J*^  Hystmspes,  of  which  he  speaks  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  third  Book.  We 
**ra,  however,  by  the  mode  of  sjieech  used,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any  former 
**^on  on  which  the  city  of  Babylon  had  been  taken  by  an  enemy. 

See  the  Essay  appended  to  Book  iii.,  "On  the  Persian  System  of  Admiuistratioc 
*^  GoTemment.'' 
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nishes  food  during  four,  the  other  regions  of  Asia  during  eij 
by  which  it  appears  that  Assyria,  in  respect  of  resources,  is  < 
third  of  the  whole  of  Asia.  Of  all  the  Persian  government* 
satrapies  as  they  are  called  by  the  natives,*  this  is  by  far 
best.  When  TritanteBchmes,  son  of  Artabazus,®  held  it  of 
king,  it  brought  him  in  an  artaba  of  silver  every  day. 
artaba  is  a  Persian  measure,^  and  holds  three  choenixes  d 
than  the  medimnus  of  the  Athenians.  He  also  had,  belong 
to  his  own  private  stud,  besides  war-horses,  eight  hundred  i 
lions  and  sixteen  thousand  mares,  twenty  to  each  stallion, 
sides  which  he  kept  so  great  a  number  of  Indian  hounds,^  1 
four  large  villages  of  the  plain  were  exempted  from  all  o 
charges  on  condition  of  finding  them  in  food. 


*  The  native  orthography  of  the  word,  which  the  Greeks  wrote  aarpdit 
**  khshatmpd."  It  is  found  twice  in  the  Behistun  inscription  (Col.  in.  1.  14  a 
55).  The  etymology  has  been  much  disputed  (see  Gesen.  Hebr.  Lex.  p.  41.  i 
ed.);  but,  as  **kh8hatram"  is  used  throughout  the  inscriptions  for  **  crown  "  or  ' 
pire,"  we  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  in  regarding  '*  khshatrapd  "  as  formed  of  thi 
roots  **  khshatram,"  and  "  pa."  The  latter  word  signifies  in  Sanscrit  **  to  prcs 
uphold/^  whence  it  appears  that  a  Satrap  is  **  one  who  upholds  the  crown."  (Cf 
Rawlinson's  Vocabulary  of  the  ancient  Persian  language,  pp.  116-7). 

•  We  hear  of  a  Tritanteechmes,  "sonof..<4r/a6aniM,  brother  of  Darius Hystas 
in  Book  vii.  ch.  82,  from  which  place  it  might  appear  that  this  passage  sbou 
corrected.  But  w^e  cannot  be  sure  that  the  same  person  is  intended  in  both  in 
ces.  Indeed,  as  Herodotus  seems  to  speak  of  his  own  personal  knowledge, 
probable  that  the  Tritantaechmes  here  mentioned  was  Satrap  of  Babylon  at  the 
of  Herodotus's  visit  (about  B.  c.  450),  in  which  case  it  is  scarcely  possible  thj 
Rliould  have  been  the  same  person  who  30  years  before  was  one  of  the  six  sup 
generals  of  the  army  of  Xerxes. 

[The  name  of  Tritanta'chmes  is  of  considerable  interest  because  it  points  i* 
Vedic  traditions,  which  the  Persians  brought  with  them  from  the  Indus,  and  o 
currency  of  which  in  the  time  of  Xerxes  we  have  thus  distinct  evidence.  The  i 
means  *'  strong  as  Tiitan " — this  title,  which  etyniologically  means  *'  three-bod 
being  the  Sanscrit  and  Zend  form  of  the  famous  Feridun  of  IVrsian  romance, 
diviiicMl  the  world  between  his  three  sons,  Selm,  Tur,  andErij. — H.  C.  R.] 

"  This  is  the  t^amo  name  as  the  ardeb  of  modern  Kgypt,  and,  like  the  tnedin 
is  a  corn  mcsisuro.  The  arM  is  nearly  five  English  bushels,  and  contains  8 
This,  too,  is  the  Latin  moiiius^  which  last  was  equal  to  one-sixth  of  the  G 
intd'tnniH».     But  the  ardeb  differs  in  quantity  from  the  artaba. 

1  m^dimniM  =  4S  chcenices^  or  6  Latin  modiU 

1  inof/iiM  z=  8  chomicen. 

1  artaha  =  61  chixnicfM  (48  -f  8). 

1  artafxi  =  little  inoro  than  CJ  niodii. 

1  ino(iiHHz=.  iioarlv  1  peck,  Kii^iiAli. 

1  artaba  =  about' If  bushel— [G.  W.] 

'  Concerning  these  famous  dogs  see  Biihr's  Ctesias  (Indic.  Excerpt.  §  6), 
Arist.  Hist.  An.  viii.  'JS. 

Models  of  favourite  dogs  are  frequently  found  in  excavating  the  cities  of 
vlonia.  Some  nmv  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum,  obtained  from  the  hui 
palace  of  tlic  son  of  Esar-Haddon  at  Nineveh.  They  are  of  small  size,  and  ar 
8cribcd  with  the  name  of  the  dog,  which  is  commonly  a  word  indicative  of 
hunting  prowess.  The  representation  of  an  Indian  dog  (p.  257)  is  from  a  terra-< 
fragment  found  by  Col.  Rawlinson  at  Babylon, 


193.  "Rn^Jit^  i-ftin  fullp  1T1  A")^'*^)'  enotigh,  however,  to  make 
the  corn  b^n^o  Bproat,  after  which  the  plant  is  nourished  and 
the  eare  formed  by  means  of  irrigation  from  the  river."  For  the 
river  does  not,  as  in  Egypt,  oveSow  the  com-landd  of  its  own 
accord,  but  is  spread  over  them  by  the  hand,  or  by  the  help  oi 
engines.'  The  ■whole  of  Babylonia  is,  like  Egypt,  intersected  with 
canals.     The  largest  of  them  all,  which  runs  towards  the  winter 


id  (ft  HS  ■  Babfloiilu  tablet). 
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t  Ter7  rare  in  Bnbvlonia  during  tho  niitnm^r  mnntho,  and  prodan- 
tiJCDeu  depeads  entirely  on  irrigstioo.  Durinj;  tlic  sprinj;  thero  arc  constant 
"0"eri,  and  at  other  limeB  of  the  year  rain  falls  frequpnity,  but  irreKiilarlj,  and 
^"n  in  great  quantities.  The  beaTiest  is  in  Deceniticr.  Id  ancirnt  tinicH,  when 
""EttioD  was  carried  to  a  far  greater  extent  Itian  it  is  at  present,  tbe  meleorologj 
"fttecOQntPj-  nittj  probuWj  have  been  dillcpent.— [II.  C.  R.] 

At  Ibe  present  day  it  is  not  usual  to  truxt  even  the  fi»t  sprouting  of  (he  com 
'^  Utiire.  The  lands  are  laid  under  water  I'or  a  few  days  before  the  corn  is  sown ; 
™^*attr  i«  then  wiilidraHn,  and  ilie  seed  scattered  upon  the  moistened  soil. — 
H.C.1L) 

Bie  engine  intended  by  Herodotus  seems  to  have  been  the  common  hand-swipe, 
J^oluch  alone  the  name  ot  itii\iiyiilot  would  properly  apply.  The  ordinary  melbod 
"^ydgttioa  at  the  present  day  is  by  the  help  of  oxen,  which  draw  ttie  water  from 
"^'i'er  It)  tbe  top  of  tho  bank  by  means  of  ropes  passed  over  a  roller,  working  be- 
J?J«»  two  Dprigbt  posta.  Accounts  of  this  process  will  He  found  in  (he  worka  of 
^  Chemey  (Euphrates  Expedition,  vol.  i.  p.  S53),  and  Ur.  Layard  (Ninereb  aod 
Vol.  I.— n 
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Bun,  and  is  impasBable  except  in  boats,'  is  carried  from  the  Eii' 
phrates  into  another  stream,  called  the  Tigris,  the  river  upon 
which  the  town  of  Nineveh  formerly  stood. ^  Of  all  the  countries 
that  we  know  there  is  none  which  is  so  fruitful  in  grain.  It  makes 
no  pretension  indeed  of  growing  the  fig,  the  olive,  the  vine,  or  any 
other  tree  of  the  kind ;  but  in  grain  it  is  so  fruitful  as  to  yield 
commonly  two-hundred-fold,  and  when  the  production  is  the 
greatest,  even  three-hundred-fold.  The  blade  of  the  wheat-plant 
.  and  barley-plant  is  often  four  fingers  in  breadth.  As  for  the  millet 
and  the  sesame,  I  shall  not  say  to  what  height  tbey  grow, 
though  within  my  own  knowledge  ;  for  I  am  not  ignorant  that 
what  I  have  already  written  concerning  the  fruitfulnees  of  Baby- 
lonia* must  seem  incredible  to  those  who  have  never  visited  the 

Col. 

DO  lit|;h  10  Ihrow  up  Ihe  water  in  this  manner" 
(yiz.  with  a  basliet)  "  it  la  laiapd  by  anotber 
procera  equally  BJmple.  A  woodea  lever, 
i'rom  13  to  IS  fpeC  long.  U  mmlc  to  reToIre 
freely  on  the  top  of  a  post  3  or  4  feet  high, 
■bout  two-Ibirda  Of  the  length  of  the  lever 
projecting  over  the  river,  nith  a  leather  buck- 
et or  cIokIj  made  basket  of  dale-bra  tic  he?, 
eiispcndod  from  the  eitremitv  :  this  is  bal- 
anced when  full  of  water  b;  mea'na  of  a  bucket 
of  earth  or  elones  at  the  other  end,  and  this 
lumple  machine  Is  bo  well  contrived  that 
very  slight  manual  exertion  will  raise  the 
Hum-swipe.  (From  a  ilab  of  Senmolwrlb.)  bucket  sufficienll  J  high  to  empty  ilscontenta 
into  a  ciatern  or  other  kind  of  receptacle, 
from  whence  it  ie  dispersed  over  (he  fields  by  means  of  numerous  amiill  channels." 
(Compare  Lnyurd's  Nineveh  and  GaUvlon,  p.  lug.) 

Keprcsi'nliitions  of  hand-swipes  have  been  found  on  the  moniiments. 
*  TliJH  proliably  refers  to  the  original  Kahr  Uali-ha,  the  great  work  of  Xehuchad- 
ncxzar,  wliiuh  left  the  Eiipliratea  at  the  modern  Folugin,  and  entered  the  Tigris  in 
■he  vicinity  of  the  enibouuhure  of  the  Oyndes  (Liifdiali).  This  canal  has,  however, 
Tepeatedlv  changed  its  course  since  its  original  construction,  and  the  ancient  bed 
CBiinot  bo  HOW  conlinuoiudy  traced.— [H.  C.  R.l 

'  Reliie  tr-.inslalcs  iaijcti  ii  ri*  Tiypir.  nap  &>■  Ittvot  i-Ait  o(i(t|t»,  "is  con- 
tinued to  If'-il  part  of  the  Tigris  where  Nineveh  tlandt;  "  thuii  placing  the  canal  in 
Assyria,  above  the  alluvium,  where  no  canal  is  pos^blo,  and  givitig  the  imprcaaion 
that  Sinevch  was  standing  in  the  time  of  Herodotus ! 

'  The  fertility  of  llabvlonia  is  celebrated  by  a  number  of  ancient  wrilersL  Tlieo- 
phraKtU;>,  Ihediwiple  of  Aristotle,  ipeahs  of  it  in  his  History  of  FlanlH  (viii.  7).  Ite- 
roBiis  (Fr,  1)  pays  that  the  land  produced  naturally  wheat,  barley,  tlie  pulse  called 
ochrys,  nemme,  edible  roots  named  gonffo!,  paimt,  apples,  ami  riielled  fruiia  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  fltrabo,  al^renllvfollnwliig  IIcvoilolits,meDlions  the  barley  as  returning 
often  .1iNi  fold  (xvi.  p.  lt)94)  I'liny  says  that  the  nlieiit  is  em  twice,  and  in  after- 
wards ftood  keep  for  heaMs  (ftlst.  Nat.  iviii.  17).  Uoilern'i.n  liilo  l>earing  testimony 
lo  the  general  fuel,  go  le«  into  details.  Rich  says  :— "The  air  i*  nolubrious,  and 
the  soil  extremely  fertile,  producing  great  qnuntilies  of  rice,  dates,  and  grain  of  dil^ 
ferent  kinds,  though  it  is  not  cultivated  to  above  half  Ihe  degree  of  which  it  is  sus- 
ceptible." (Kiivt  Memoir,  p.  12.)  Colonel  Chesney  (Euphmt.  Exp.  vol.  ii.  pp.  SOi- 
S|  renmrk?, — "Although  greatly  changed  by  tlie  neglect  of  innn.  tho^  portions  of 
Ue»opolaniia  whicli  are  still  culIlvaLcd,  as  the  country  about  IlilUh, fbow  that  the 
region  baa  all  the  fertility  ascribed  to  it  bj  Uerodoliji ; "  and  he  anticipates  that  "Utt 
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country.  The  only  oil  they  use  is  made  from  the  sesame- plant.* 
Palm-trees  grow  in  great  numbers  over  the  whole  of  the  flat 
country,*  mostly  of  the  kind  which  bears  fruit,  and  this  fruit 
supplies  them  with  bread,  wine,  and  honey.  They  are  cultivated 
like  the  fig-tree  in  all  respects,  among  others  in  this.  The  na- 
tives tie  the  fruit  of  the  male-palms,  as  they  are  called  by  the 
Greeks,  to  the  branches  of  the  date-bearing  palm,  to  let  the  gall- 
fly enter  the  dates  and  ripen  them,  and  to  prevent  the  fruit  from 
falling  oflf.  The  male-palms,  like  the  wild  fig-trees,  have  usually 
the  gall-fly  in  their  fruit.^ 

194.  But  the  greatest  wonder  of  all  that  I  saw  in  the  land, 
after  the  city  itself,  I  will  now  proceed  to  mention.     The  boats  \ 
which  come  down  the  river  to  Babylon  are  circular,  and  made  of  ) 
skins.     The  frames,  which  are  of  willow,  are  cut  in  the  country^ 
of  the  Armenians  above  Assyria,  and  on  these,  which  serve  for 
hulls,  a  covering  of  skins  is  stretched  outside,  and  thus  the  boats 
are  made,  without  either  stem  or  stern,  quite  round  like  a  shield. 
They  are  then  entirely  filled  with  straw,  and  their  cargo  is  put 
on  board,  after  which  they  are  suflered  to  float  down  the  stream. 
Their  chief  freight  is  wine,  stored  in  casks  made  of  the  wood  of 
the  palm-tree. •*     They  are  managed  by  two  men  who  stand  up- 
time iTiav  not  be  distant  when  the  date-groves  of  the  Euphrates  may  be  interspersed 
v^ith  flourishing  towns,  surrounded  with  fields  of  the  finest  wheat,  and  the  most  pro- 
ductive plantations  of  indigo,  cotton,  and  sugar-cane." 

*  Mr.  Layard  informs  us  that  this  is  still  the  case  with  respect  to  the  people  of  the 
plains  (Nineveh,  Part  ii.  ch.  vi.).  The  olive  is  cultivated  on  the  flanks  of  Mount 
^agros,  but  Babylonia  did  not  extend  so  far. 

•  "  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  from  the  town  (Hillah),"  says  Ker  Porter,  "  both 
^p  and  down  the  Euphrates  the  banks  appear  to  be  thickly  shaded  with  groves  of 
dute-trees."    (Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  836.)    There  is  reason  to  believe  that  anciently  the 
<^iiQtry  was  very  much  more  thickly  wooded  than  it  is  at  present.     The  palm  will 
grow  wherever  water  is  brought.     In  ancient  times  the  whole  country  between  the 
*^ver8,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  tract  intervening  between  the  Tigris  and  the 
tnountains,  was  artificially  irrigated.     At  present  cultivation  extends  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  banks  of  the  great  streams. 

[The  sylvan  character  and  beautiful  appearance  of  the  country,  which  afterwards 
•0  much  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Arabs,  are  particularly  noticed  by  Ammianus 
^d  Zosimus  in  their  descriptions  of  the  march  of  Julianas  army  across  Mesopo- 
^njia  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris.  A  forest  of  verdure,  says  Ammianus, 
extended  from  this  point  as  far  as  Mesene  and  the  shores  of  the  sea.  Compare  Amm. 
J^rc.  xxiv.  8,  with  Zosim.  iii.  p.  178-9.— 11.  C.  R.] 

'  Tbeophrastus  first  pointed  out  the  inaccuracy  of  this  statement  (Hist.  Plant,  ii. 
J)'  Several  writers,  among  them  Larcher  and  Bahr,  have  endeavoured  to  show  that 
Herodotus  is  probably  right  and  Tbeophrastus  wrong.  Modem  travellers,  however, 
«de  with  the  naturalist  against  the  historian.  All  that  is  required  for  fructification, 
Joey  tell  us,  is,  that  the  pollen  from  the  blossoms  of  the  male  palm  should  come 
™to  contact  with  the  fruit  of  the  female  palm  or  date-tree.  To  secure  this,  the  prac- 
'^^^of  which  Herodotus  speaks  is  still  observed. 

Col.  Chesney  and  Mr.  Layard,  adopting  the  conjecture  of  Valla  {<poiviicniov  for 
J»w«i>tbwf),  speak  of  the  quantity  of  palm-tdne  brought  to  Babylon  from  Armenia. 
»*>t  there  ar<»  two  objections  to  this.    Babylonia,  the  land  of  dates,  would  not  b€ 


right  in  them,  each  plying  an  oar,  one  pulling  and  the  othei 
puebing.*  The  hosts  are  of  various  sizes,  some  larger,  some 
smaller  ;  the  hi'^est  reach  as  high  as  five  thousand  talents' hur- 
then.  Each  vessel  has  a  live  ass  on  board  ;  tbose  of  larger  size 
have  more  than  one.  When  they  reach  Babylon,  the  cargo  is 
landed  and  offered  for  sale  ;  after  which  the  men  break  up  their 
hoat«,  sell  the  straw  and  the  irames,  and  loading  tbeir  asses  with 
the  skins,  set  off  on  their  way  back  to  Armenia.  The  current  is 
too  strong  to  allow  a  boat  to  return  up-stream,  for  which  reason 
they  make  their  boats  of  skins  rather  than  wood.  On  their 
return  to  Armenia  they  build  fresh  boats  for  the  next  voyage. 

195.  The  dress  of  the  Babylonians  is  a  linen  tunic  reaching 
to  the  feet,  and  above  it  another  tunic  made  in  wool,  besides 
which  they  have  a  short  white  cloak  thrown  round  them,  and 
shoes  of  a  peculiar  fashion,  not  unlike  those  worn  by  the  Bceo- 
tians.  They  have  long  hair,  wear  turbans  on  their  heads,  and 
anoint  their  whole  body  with  perfumes.'    Every  one  carries  a 

likcl;  to  import  the  Bpirituoua  liquor  nhich  can  be  di»liUt?d  from  thit  fruit ;  kdiI  tha 
mountBin  truct  of  Armenia  could  not  produce  it.  It  wu  no  doubt  ffrapr-idnt  tbit 
Bnbylon  imported  from  the  rpgions  higher  up  tie  river,  though  pcrimpB  acarcel; 
from  Armeiiiii,  which  is  too  cold  for  the  vine. 

[Grape  nine  ia  noir  brought  to  Baghdad  from  Kertui,  but  not  from  Armenia, 
where  the  *ine  does  not  grow. — H.  C.  ]{.] 

*  Boats  of  tbii<  kind,  closely  roBcmbling  corncle(>,  are  represented  in  the  T^ncTeh 
Bculpturea,  and  still  ply  on  the Euphralea.  "The  Kufa,"  we  read  in  Ker  Porler,  "ia 
of  close  vritlow  work,  well  coaled  with  the  biluminons  eubslonce  of  the  countrj- — 
prrfeelly  ciraUar,  it  resembles  alarfe  bowl  on  Ihe  surface  ofthentrenni."  (Travels, 
vol.  ii.  p.  260.)  Ur.  Lajardadds,  (bat  these  bonis  are  "somclinieacoivraf  toi/Aiittni, 
ovcrwhich  the  bitumen  is  Bmcared."  (Nineveh,  Part  ii.  ch.  v.)  Col.  Cbesney  also  saya 
(vol.  ii.  p.  640),  "  In  some  inataneei,  though  but  rsreljr  in  Ihe  preaent  daj;,  the  basket- 
work  haenterrdmth  leather  .  .  but  the  common  melhod  is  to  cover  llie  bottom  with 
bitumen."  (Col.  Rawlinson,  however,  doubts  the  existence  of  "  kufas  coivrMf  nfA 
ikint"  which  he  has  never  seen,  and  of  which  he  haa  never  heard,  on  either  river. 
Tbe  knfna  are  used  chiefly  on  the  lowerTi- 
gria  and  Euphrates,  and  are  not  ordinarily 
broken  up,  being  too  valuable.  But  the 
rafts  which  descend  the  streams  from  Iheir 
npper  portions,  which  are  formed  of  wood 
and  reeds  supported  by  inflated  skins,  have 
exaclly  the  same  fate  as  t>>e  boats  of  Ue- 
rodoius.  "When  the  rafts  have  been 
unloaded  they  arc  broken  up,  and  the 
beams,  wood  and  twijia,  arc  sold  at  a  eon- 
FJdcrable  prolit  .  ■  .  Theakiusarebrou(:liC 

back  either  upon  the  Ehouhlera  of  the  raft-  Kiilli(fnim  CoL  CIi«ii«7> 

.lien  or  upon  donkeys,  to  Mo^ul  orTckril, 
ahcre  the  awn  eniploved  in  the  nnvipiiion  nsuiillv  rcsidi>,"    (Ijivnrd'a  Sincveh, 
Part  I.  ch.  liiiO     The  preceding  reiircscolalioii  of  t\\>-  Kufa  is  Irom    fol.  Ches- 

'  The  dress  of  the  nabjlonians  appears  on  the  cylinders  to  be  a  ppccicH  of  flounced 
robe,  reaching  froui  their  neck  to  Iheir  lect.  In  some  rcprescnlutioni  there  ia  an 
appearance  of  a  division  into  twogarmenta;  the  upper  one  being  a  aort  of  abort 
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«eal,'  and  a  walking-Btick,  carved  at  the  top  into  the  form  of 
AB  apple,  a  rose,  a  lily,  an  e^le,  or  something  similar  ;>  for  it 
is  not  their  bahit  to  use  a  stick  without  an  ornament. 


j*ck«t  or  tipjKt,  flounced  like  (he  under-robe  nr  pcllicoat.  This  w 
'lie  j^amBio*  orghorl  cloik  ofHeracJoluB.  The  long  peHicoit  would  ba  hia  niAitr 
iD4li)f,(j),  Airigi.  The  upper  woollen  tunic  may  be  Ijiddrn  by  the  lippetorxAorliisr. 
The  long  hftir  of  the  ^bylooiaDB  1b  lerj'  coii^picuouBon  the  cjlludera.  It  either 
dep,;nda  in  lengthy  treHea  which  fall  over  the  back  and  Bhouldera,  or  is  gathered 
luto  what  aeema  &  dub  behind.  Then:  are  acieral  larietieBorhead-dreu  ;  the  moflt 
■"Ual  are  a  low  cap  or  turban,  from  wtiicb  two  cuived  lioma  branch  out,  and  a  high 
c'Own  or  mitre,  tba  appearance  of  uLivh  is  Tcr;  renmrkalile.  It  ia  uncertain  which 
"'   the»e  is  the  jifrpaof  Heroilolua. 

'  The  Babyloniim  cylinders  above  referred  to,  of  »h)ch  (here  are  some  thousnnda 
^'^  the  moseuniB  of  Europe,  are  undoubtcdl}*  the  '  seals'  of  Uerodoluti,  Many  im- 
pi^saioDB  of  them  have  been  found  upon  clay-Iablels.  They  are  round,  from  half 
">  inch  to  three  inches  ia  length  {ibe  generality  being  about  un  inth  long),  and 
»l><iut  one-tbiTd  of  their  length  in  diameter.  They  are  of  various  materials.  The 
niont  usual  is  a  conipoBitioD  io  wbich  black  mangancBe  eeems  to  be  the  principal  in- 
P^dient ;  but  besides  this  they  hate  been  found  of  ametliysl,  rock -crystal,  cornelian, 
'sate,  bloodgtone,  chalcedony,  onyi,  jnspcr,  serpentine,  pyrites,  Ac.  They  are  hoi- 
'«»,  beirg  pierced  from  end  lo  end;  either  fur  the  purpose  of  being  worn  strung 
"Pod  a  cord,  or  perhaps  to  admit  a  mrtal  aiis,  by  miMins  of  which  Ihey  «ere  rolled 
"Poq  the  clay,  so  as  to  leave  their  inipreseion  on  it.  (See  Layard's  Kinevch  and 
Babvlon,  pp.  802-609.) 

[The  ioBcription  on  the  eylmders  is  usually  the  name  of  the  owner,  with  that  of 
^^  lather,  and  an  e|:dtbet,  signifying  the  servant  of  such  or  such  a  god,  the  divinity 
°«ing  named  who  was  supposed  to  linvc  preiiided  over  the  wearer's  birth,  and  lo 
JlV'e  him  under  his  protection.  Inulmuat  uiery  case — even  on  the  cylinders  found  at 
ninevch — the  language  and  ciiaracter  arc  ClialdH!an  iwythic,  and  not  Assyrian  Sem- 
"'c,  though  when  mer«  names  and  epithets  occur  it  is  diAicult  lo  distiuguish  between 
"•em.— H.  C.  K.] 

*  Upon  th«  cylinders  the  Babylonians  are  frcqupnlly,  but  not  invarliibly,  repre- 
"^nted  with  sticks.  In  the  Assyriaii  sculinurea  the  oflii-crg  of  the  court  have  always 
"'■^ks,  used  apparently  as  staves  of  uflice.  The  heads  of  these  arc  often  elaborntely 
■toiight.  At  Feraepolia  the  officers  of  the  I'ersiun  court  bear  similar  staves.  Orna- 
"■cnts  of  the  nature  described  by  Herodotus,  nhicli  may  hate  been  the  head«  of 
**Uaiiig-atkkB,  are  often  found  among  the  ruins  of  the  Baljylonian  cities. 
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196.  Of  their  cnstoiDH,  whereof  I  gball  now  proceed  to  give 
aa  account,  the  following  (which  I  understand  helongs  to  them 
in  common  with  the  Illyrian  tribe  of  the  Eneti')  ie  the  wisest  in 
iDj  judgment.     Once  a  year  in  each  Tillage  the  maidens  of  age 
to  marry  were  collected  all  together  into  one  place ;  while  the 
men  stood  round  them  in  a  circle.    Then  a  herald  called  up  tlie 
damseb  one  by  one,  and  offered  them  for  eale.     He  began  with 
the  most  beautiful.     When  she  was  Eold  for  no  small  sum  ot 
money,  he  offered  for  sale  the  one  who  came  next  to  her  io 
heauty.    All  of  them  were  sold  to  he  wives.    The  richest  of  tt»-< 
Babylonians  who  wished  to  wed  bid  against  each  other  for  tt^ 
loveliest  maidens,  whUe  the  humbler  wife-eeekers,  who  were  indi-ir 
I  fereut  about  beauty,  took  the  more  homely  damsels  with  ma  -= 
I  tiage-portions.    For  the  custom  was  that  when  the  herald  h^m 


I 


^-ri*jf»*s. 


*  ThcEnciiorlleiipti  ore  tlio  Enme  Tiitli  tlic  VcoetiaiiB  of  lalcr  times  (LW.  i.  ' 
Accordinf;  lo  one  ai'couul  thffj  come  to  lliilj  with  Aiileiior  ofter  the  full  of  Trf=: 
•Dd  were  Pophlag onions.     Kielinbr  iliinku  iliey  could  noi  hove  been  lUjiians, 
Poljbiua  wonid  have  noticed  the  fad  (IliM.  ol  Koiiie,  \ol.  i.  p.  164,  Engl.  It.),  b 
conjectures  that  tlii'V  nere  Libumiaue,  ijuoting  Vitgii  as  audioriiy. 
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gone  through  the  whole  number  of  the  beautiful  damsels,  he 
should  then  call  up  the  ugliest — a  cripple,  if  there  chanced  to  be 
one — and  offer  her  to  the  men,  asking  who  would  agree  to  take 
her  with  the  smallest  marriage-portion.  And  the  man  who  offered 
to  take  the  smallest  sum  had  her  assigned  to  him.     The  mar- 
riage-portions were  furnished  by  the  money  paid  for  the  beauti- 
ful damsels,  and  thus  the  fairer  maidens  portioned  out  the  uglier. 
No  one  was  allowed  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  man 
of  his  choice,  nor  might  any  one  carry  away  the  damsel  whom  he 
had  purchased  without  finding  bail  really  and  truly  to  make  her 
his  wife  ;  if,  however,  it  turned  out  that  they  did  not  agree,  the 
money  might  be  paid  back.      All  who  liked  might  come  even 
from  distant  villages  and  bid  for  the  women.    This  was  the  best 
of  all  their  customs,  but  it  has  now  fallen  into  disuse.*     They 
have  lately  hit  upon  a  very  different  plan  to  save  their  maidens 
from  violence,  and  prevent  their  being  torn  from  them  and  car- 
ried to  distant  cities,  which  is  to  bring  up  their  daughters  to 
l>e  courtesans.     This  is  now  done  by  all  the  poorer  of  the  com- 
inon  people,  who  since  the  conquest  have  been  maltreated  by 
t  lieir  lords,  and  have  had  ruin  brought  upon  their  families. 

197.  The  following  custom  seems  to  me  the  wisest  of  their 
L  Yistitutions  next  to  the  one  lately  praised.     They  have  no  phy- 

^cians,  but  when  a  man  is  ill,  they  lay  him  in  the  public  square, 
nd  the  passers-by  come  up  to  him,  and  if  they  have  ever  had 
is  disease  themselves  or  have  known  any  pne  who  has  suffered 
rem  it,  they  give  him  advice,  recommending  him  to  do  whatever 

Tiey  found  good  in  their  own  case,  or  in  the  case  known  to  them, 
nd  no  one  is  allowed  to  pass  the  sick  man  in  silence  without 
king  him  what  his  ailment  is. 

198.  They  bury  their  dead  in  honey,*  and  have  fiineral  1am- 
ntations  like  the  Egyptians.      When  a  Babylonian  has  con- 

^^rted  with  his  wife,  he  sits  down  before  a  censer  of  burning 
^■^  license,  and  the  woman  sits  opposite  to  him.  At  dawn  of  day 
^they  wash ;  for  till  they  are  washed  they  will  not  touch  any  of 

'  Writers  of  the  Augustnn  age  (Strabo,  xvi.  p.  1058  ;  Xic.  Damasc.  p.  152  ;  Orelli) 
'VBention  this  custom  as  still  existing  in  their  day.  Tiie  latter  testimony,  comiDg 
^^m  a  natiye  of  Damascus,  is  particularly  valuable. 

•  Modem  researches  show  two  modes  of  burial  to  have  prevailed  in  anctent 
^pabylonia.  Ordinarily  the  bodietit  seem  to  have  been  compressed  into  urns  and 
",*ked,  or  burnt.  Thousands  of  funeral  urns  are  found  on  the  sites  of  the  ancient 
^^ies.  CoflSna  are  also  found,  but  rarely.  These  are  occasionally  of  wood  (Riches 
*^t  Memoir,  pp.  81-2),  but  in  general  of  the  same  kind  of  pottery  as  the  urns, 
ppecimens  brought  from  Warka  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum  ;  they  resemble 
2^  ahape  the  Egyptian  mummy-cases.  These  coffins  might  have  been  filled  with 
***Ji«y,  but  they  are  thought  to  belong  to  a  comparatively  recent  period. 

[,So  many  races  have  successively  inhabited  Babylonia,  and  made  use  in  succea 
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their  common   vosscIh,     TUis  jjmctice  is  observed  also  by  the 
Arftbitina. 

199.  The  Bahylouinns  liave  one  jnoHt  shanieful  cusImd. 
Every  woman  horn  in  the  country  must  once  in  her  life  go  and 
Bit  down  in  the  precinct  of  Venus,  and  there  consort  with  a 
stranger.  Muny  of  the  wealthier  sort,  who  are  too  prood  to  mil 
with  the  others,  drive  in  covered  carriages  to  the  precinct,  fol- 
lowed by  a  gnoilly  train  of  attendiintB,  and  there  take  their  bU- 
tion.  But  the  larger  number  seat  themaelves  within  the  holr 
eneloBiire  with  wreaths  of  Btriiig  about  their  heads, — and  hew 
there  is  always  a  groat  crowd,  some  coming  and  others  going; 
lines  of  cord  mark  out  paths  in  all  directions  among  the  women, 
and  the  strangers  pass  akmg  them  to  make  their  choice.  Aw*- 
man  who  has  once  takcu  her  seat  is  not  allowed  to  return  home 
till  one  of  the  strangers  throws  a  silver  coin  into  her  lap,  and 
takes  her  with  him  buyond  the  holy  ground.  When  hethroM 
the  coin  lie  says  these  wonls — "  The  goddess  Mylitta  prosper 
tbeo."     (Venus  is  called  Mvlitta  by  the  Assyrians.)     The  fiilvH 
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Kioii  of  idc  "BHif  rpm.'tpripi',  tlml  tWr.-  Is  Pi.mi-  .limniUy  m  nsi.,.E>(ninniff  to  whot  pr 
ii,.„lir  «"•■  iiiiil  'i.-iiioii  lln!  yaiioiw  m-uW  v(  «|"illurc  iliut  Imv,-  („.,.„  met  wiih  he- 
liuiL'.'.!  ""tIic  l.iiiii.l-|Ja.'M,  li.m.:HT,  of  lln!  |.rimtlhe  llniiiitf  ni„i,|;i.„ns  h»ve  han 
r.iitulivMnii'iiie<l'<yMr.  Taylor,  ami  BirHdrs-nbiHl  b.v  liim  iti  l,is  i,„papfno»> 
Miwlii'ir  ai«l  Al.u-.>'hiii<iii  in  tlio  Jiiiinul  or  the  Ariuiiu  l*o.-«^ v  (i .,1.  ,»,  p,n  ii.»- 
In  liii'BP  biiriMl-plaiiw  iho  tkcli-loiw  an:  mmefauv*  fiiiiml  luiil  out  in  l,ii..|t  rkolunbiit 
mow  ([Mifi«llv  n'puHiiiB  on  a  Humil  lirivk  jilttilonii,  wirli  »  imtti-rr  if.v.r  over  tiiein, 
viTv  Uk-  a  nuiduMi  ilislii-i'vpr.  Sniiu  of  ihcKC  t-.tn-n*  an  mm  in  !(„■  niitixli  Mu- 
wiim.  Tlio  lOlUii*  from  Wiirkn,  of  preen  pliiwii  imnvry.  ind  niinpcd  lik<.  ■  flijippr- 
luitii  freim-feiilcii  •Iwvi;),  lK-liin;n.-il  piiiUulil.v  t<i  the  C1]aliln>tnii  of  tin;  Pirllii"0 
■L'P  the  fiE'in-t  in  rt-liff  wliieli  iir.?  stiiioiiea  n|i"ii  tlipm  bi-injt  of  «n  .■ntiroly  dif- 
Vrc'nt  eliiifietiT    tloni  tlie    «!,'""■*  on   tli.-  aiilii|iic    evlinil.T.«-al«.       Tlio    funoral 
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Q  may  be  of  any  eize  ;  it  cannot  be  refused,  for  that  is  for- 
den  by  the  law,  since  once  thrown  it  is  sacred.  The  woman 
e  willi  the  first  man  who  throws  her  money,  and  rejects  no 
1.  When  she  has  gone  with  him,  and  so  satisfied  the  god- 
B,  she  R'turns  home,  and  from  tliat  time  forth  no  gifl  how- 


<1  in  huDdrvils  of  tlioiisiinrlN  ia  nery  Biilivtoninn  ruin,  arc,  I  believe,  of  all  agpa, 
tbe  eBrlicBl  Chalilitaii  timtu  down  lo  the  Amb  conquest.  Ashea  are  somelimei 
d  in  theM  jure,  but  il  U  fur  nioru  usuul  to  meet  witb  a  ekelclOD  compreued  into 
•II  space,  but  nilh  the  bones  aDd  cranium  uncalcined ;  and  in  all  such  cases  as 
fallen  unJer  my  peivonnl  observation,  I  have  found  tiie  mouth  of  (he  jar  much 
urroir  to  admit  of  tlie  po>Bibilily  of  the  cranium  pacing  in  or  out ;  ao  that 
^p  ihe  cby  jur  must  have  been  moulded  over  tlie  corpse,  and  then  bakoil,  nldcb 
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ever  great  will  prevail  with  her.  Such  of  the  women  as  are  tall 
and  beautiful  are  soon  released,  but  others  who  are  ugly  have  to 
stay  a  long  time  before  they  can  fulfil  the  law.  Some  have 
waited  three  or  four  years  in  the  precinct/  A  custom  very 
much  like  this  is  found  also  in  certain  parts  of  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus. 

200.  Such  are  the  customs  of  the  Babylonians  generally. 
There  are  likewise  three  tribes  among  them  who  eat  nothing  but 
fish."     These  are  caught  and  dried  in  the  sun,  after  which  they 
are  brayed  in  a  mortar,  and  strained  through  a  linen  sieve. 
Some  prefer  to  make  cakes  of  this  material,  others  bake  it  intc^ 
a  kind  of  bread. 

201.  When  Cyrus  had  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, he  conceived  the  desire  of  bringing  the  Massagetas  under^ 
his  dominion.  Now  the  Massaget^e  are  said  to  be  a  great  and_ 
warlike  nation,  dwelling  eastward,  toward  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
beyond  the  river  Araxes,  and  opposite  the  Issedonians.'  By^ 
many  they  are  regarded  as  a  Scythian  race.* 

202.  As  for  the  Araxes,  it  is,  according  to  some  accounts, 
larger,  according  to  others  smaller  than  the  Ister  (Danube).     It- 
has  islands  in  it,  many  of  which  are  said  to  be  equal  in  size  t(^ 
Lesbos.     The  men  who  inhabit  them  feed  during  the  summer 

would  account  for  the  ashes  inside,  or  the  reck  of  the  jar  must  at  any  rate  hate 
been  added  subsequently  to  the  other  rites  of  interment.  In  some  cases  two  jars 
are  joined  together  by  bitumen,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  corpse  being  laid  at  full  length 
instead  of  being  compressed  into  a  small  compass,  with  the  knees  resting  on  the 
tfhoulders.  The  wooden  coffins  observed  by  Kich  must  have  been  of  the  Moham- 
medan period. — H.  C.  R.] 

'  This  unlmllowod  custom  is  mentioned  among  the  abominations  of  the  religion 
of  the  Babylonians  in  the  book  of  Baruch  (vi.  4H): — "The  women  also  with  cords 
about  them,  silting  in  the  ways,  burn  bran  for  perfume ;  but  if  any  of  them,  drawn 
by  some  that  pii.sscth  by,  lie  with  him,  she  reproaches  her  fellow,  that  she  was  not 
thought  as  worthy  as  herself,  nor  her  cord  broken."  Strabo  also  sj)eaks  of  it  (xvi. 
p.  HK)H). 

"  The  inhabitants  of  the  marshes  in  lower  Babylonia,  against  whom  the  Assy- 
rian kings  so  often  make  wur(Layard'8  Monuments  of  Nineveh,  '2nd  series,  plates  25, 
27,  2vS),  are  probably  intended  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  tish  formed  really 
at  any  time  their  sole  food.  The  marshes  must  always  have  abounded  with  water- 
fowl,  and  tln*y  now  support,  besides,  vast  herds  of  buffaloes,  which  form  the  chief 
wealth  of  the  inhabitants  (see  Mr.  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babxlon,  ch.  xxiv.  pp.  553^ 
fi61). 

•  The  Issedonians  are  mentioned  repeatedly  in  Book  iv.  Their  seats  are  not 
very  distinctly  marked.  They  lie  east  of  the  Arpippiuans  (iv,  2.'))  and  south  of  the 
Arimaspi  (ib.  27).  Jtennell  supposes  them  to  have  occupied  the  tract  which  is  now 
Inhabited  by  the  Eleuthes  or  Calnnick  Tatars. 

*  Herodotus  himself  admits  that  the  d^•^s  and  mode  of  life  of  both  nations  were 
the  same.  Dr.  Donaldson  brings  an  etymological  argument  in  support  of  the  iden- 
tity (Varronianus,  p.  20).  According  to  him  the  word  Scyth  is  another  form  of 
Goth,  and  the  Massa^retie,  Tliyssageta*,  &c.  are  branches  of  the  Gothic  nation,  lla» 
sa  Goths,  Thyssu-Goihs,  \'c. 
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on  roots  of  all  kinds,  which  they  dig  out  of  the  ground,  while 
they  store  up  the  fruits,  which  they  gather  from  the  trees  at  the 
fitting  season,  to  serve  them  as  food  in  the  winter-time.     Be- 
sides the  trees  whose  fruit  they  gather  for  this  purpose,  they 
have  also  a  tree  which  hears  the   strangest  produce.      When 
they  are  met  together  in  companies  they  throw  some  of  it  upon 
-the  fire  round  which  they  are  sitting,  and  presently,  hy  the  mere 
emell  of  the  fumes  which  it  gives  out  in  burning,  they  grow 
drunk,  as  the  Greeks  do  with  wine.     More  of  the  fruit  is  then 
thrown  on  the  fire,  and,  their  drunkenness  increasing,  they  often 
jump  up  and  begin  to  dance  and  sing.     Such  is  the  account 
"which  I  have  heard  of  this  people. 

The  river  Araxes,  like  the  Gyndes,  which  Cyrus  dispersed' 
Snto  three  hundred  and  sixty  channels,  has  its  source  in  the 
<30iintry  of  the  Matienians.  It  has  forty  mouths,  whereof  all, 
except  one,  end  in  bogs  and  swamps.  These  bogs  and  swamps 
^ire  said  to  be  inhabited  by  a  race  of  men  who  feed  on  raw  fish, 
.»nd  clothe  themselves  with  the  skins  of  seals.  The  other  mouth 
'^^f  the  river  flows  with  a  clear  course  into  the  Caspian  Sea." 

203.  The  Caspian  is  a  sea  by  itself,  having  no  connexion 
""with  any  other.'  The  sea  frequented  by  the  Greeks,  that  be- 
^rond  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  which  is  called  the  Atlantic,  and 
^Iso  the  Erythraean,  are  all  one  and  the  same  sea.  But  the 
Oaspian  is  a  distinct  sea,  lying  by  itself,  in  length  fifteen  days' 
^voyage  with  a  row-boat,  in  breadth,  at  the  broadest  part,  eight 

*  The  geographical  knowledge  of  Ilerodotus  seems  to  be  nowhere  so  much  at 
:iault  as  in  his  account  of  this  river.     lie  appears  to  have  confused  together  the  in- 
formation which  had  reached  him  concerning  two  or  three  distinct  streams.     The 
Araxes,  which  rises  in  the  Matienian  mountains,  whence  the  Gynde»  flowSy  can  only 
1)6  the  modern  Aras,  which  has  its  source  in  the  Armenian  mountain-range  near 
Xrzeroum,  and  running  eastward  joins  the  Kur  near  its  mouth,  and  falls  into  the 
Caspian  on  the  west.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Araxes,  which  separates  the  country 
of  the  MassagetSB  (who  dwelt  to  the  east  of  the  Caspian ,  ch.  204)  from  the  empire 
of  Cyras,  would  seem  to  be  either  the  Jaxartes  (the  modern  Sir)  or  the  Oxus  (Jyhun\ 
The  number  of  mouths  and  great  size  of  the  islands  correspond  best  with  the  former 
stream,  while  the  division  into  separate  channels,  and  the  passage  of  one  branch  into 
the  Caspian,  agrees  strictly  with  the  former  state  of  the  Jyhun  river. 

To  increase  the  perplexity,  we  are  told  (iv.  11)  that  when  the  MassngcUe  dis- 
puaiessed  the  Scythians  of  this  tract  east  of  the  Caspian,  the  latter  people  ''  crossed 
the  Araxe»y  and  entered  the  land  of  Cimmeria,"  where  the  Wolga  seems  to  be  in- 
tended. (See  Wesseling  ad  loc.)  Probably  the  name  Aras  (Rha)  was  given  by  the 
natives  to  all,  or  most,  of  the!?e  streams,  and  Herodotus  was  not  sufficiently  ac- 
<)Qainted  with  the  general  geography  to  perceive  that  different  rivers  must  be  in- 
tended. 

'  Here  the  geographical  knowledge  of  Herodotus  was  much  in  advance  of  his 

•^    Eratosthenes,  Strabo,  Pomponius  Mela,  and  Pliny  all   believed  that  the  Cas- 

Piaa  Sea  was  connected  with  the  Northern  Ocean  by  a  long  and  narrow  gulf.     False 

information  received  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  conquests  seems  to  have  made  geo- 

^■-Mphlcal  knowledge  retrograde.     It  was  reserved  for  Ptolemy  to  restore  the  Cas- 

piOQ  to  its  true  position  of  an  inland  sea. 
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days'  voyage/  Along  its  western  shore  runs  the  chain  of  the 
Caucasus,  the  most  extensive  and  loftiest  of  all  mountain-ranges.' 
Many  and  various  are  the  tribes  by  which  it  is  inhabited,  most 
of  whom  live  entirely  on  the  wild  fruits  of  the  forest.  In  these 
forests  certain  trees  are  said  to  grow,  from  the  leaves  of  which, 
pounded  and  mixed  with  water,  the  inhabitants  make  a  dye, 
whei-ewith  they  paint  upon  their  clothes  the  figures  of  animals  ; 
and  the  figures  so  impressed  never  wash  out,  but  last  as  though 
they  had  been  inwoven  in  the  cloth  from  the  first,  and  wear  as 
long  as  the  garment. 

204.  On  the  west  then,  as  I  have  said,  the  Caspian  Sea  is 
bounded  by  the  range  of  Caucasus.  On  the  east  it  is  followed 
by  a  vast  plain,  stretching  out  interminably  before  the  eye,*  the 
greater  portion  of  which  is  possessed  by  those  Massagetee,  against 
whom  Cyrus  was  now  so  anxious  to  make  an  expedition.  Many 
strong  motives  weighed  with  him  and  urged  him  on — his  birth 
especially,  which  seemed  something  more  than  human,  and  his 
good  fortune  in  all  his  former  wars,  wherein  he  had  always  found, 
that  against  what  country  soever  he  turned  his  arms,  it  was  im- 
possible for  that  people  to  escape. 

205.  At  this  time  the  Massagetas  were  ruled  by  a  queen, 
named  Tomyris,  who  at  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  late  king, 
had  mounted  the  throne.  To  her  Cyrus  sent  ambassadors,  with 
instructions  to  court  her  on  his  part,  pretending  that  he  wished 
to  take  her  to  wife.  Tomyris,  however,  aware  that  it  was  her 
kingdom,  and  not  herself,  that  he  courted,  forbade  the  men  to 
approach.  Cyrus,  thercibre,  finding  Ihat  he  did  not  advance  his 
designs  by  this  deceit,  marched  towards  the  Araxes,  and  openly 

^  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  exact  comparison  between  the  actual  size  of  the 
Caspian  and  the  estimate  of  Ilerodoiua,  since  we  do  not  know  what  distance  he  in- 
tends by  the  day's  voyage  of  a  roic-boat.  'So  light  is  thrown  on  this  by  his  estimate 
of  the  rate  oi  sailing  vessels  (iv.  8()). 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  compare  the  proportions.  Let  it  then  be  observed 
that  lh;rodotus  mukes  the  length  a  little  less  than  double  of  the  greatest  breadth. 
He  is  careful  to  say  the  greatest^  not  the  average  breadth  (t§  civpuTctTtj  iarX  ain^ 
ku)vrT]s).  Now  in  point  of  fact  the  Caspian  is  750  miles  long  from  north  to  south, 
and  about  4on  miles  across  in  the  broadest  part  from  east  to  west.  These  numbers, 
which  are  c^Mtiiinly  near  the  truth,  arc  cxactlg  in  the  proportion  given  by  Herodotus 
of  li")  to  S.  Ihen'  sccnis  to  b<*  great  reason,  therefore,  to  question  the  conclusiona 
of  ]Jri'di)w  and  orlicrs,  who  suppose  tliat  Herotlotus  measured  the  length  of  the 
Caspian  from  east  to  west,  and  its  breadth  from  north  to  south,  and  was  right  in 
doing  so,  since  the  sea  of  Aral  foimcd  a  part  of  the  Caspian  in  ancient  times.  It 
woidd  be  strange  indfcd  it*  the  sea  had  so  entirely  altered  its  shape,  and  yet  pre- 
served exactly  llie  projiortions  of  its  anci«?nt  bed. 

*  This  was  true  within  tin;  limits  of  fJreek  geographical  knowledge.  Peaks  in 
the  Caucasus  attain  the  height  of  17,<m>»)  feia.  Neither  in  Taurus,  nor  in  Zagros, 
nor  in  any  of  the  Kuropean  Alps  is  the  elevation  so  great. 

•  The  deserts  of  Kharcsm,  Kizilkoum,  A:c.,  the  most  southern  portion  of  the 
Steppe  region. 
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displaying  his  hostile  intentions,  set  to  work  to  coustruct  a  bridge 
on  which  his  army  might  cross  the  river,  and  began  building 
towers  npon  the  boats  which  were  to  be  used  in  the  passage. 

206.  While  the  Persian  leader  was  occupied  in  these  labours, 
Tomyris  sent  a  herald  to  him,  who  said,  "  King  of  the  Medes, 
cease  to  press  fhis  enterprise,  for  thou  canst  not  know  if  what 
thou  art  doing  will  be  of  real  advantage  to  thee.  Be  content  to 
rule  in  peace  thy  own  kingdom,  and  bear  to  see  us  reign  over 
the  countries  that  are  ours  to  govern.  As,  however,  1  know 
thou  wilt  not  choose  to  hearken  to  this  counsel,  since  there  is 
nothing  thou  less  desirest  than  peace  and  quietness,  come  now,  if 
thou  art  so  mightily  desirous  of  meeting  the  Massagetaa  in  arms, 
leave  thy  useless  toil  of  bridge-making  ;  let  us  retire  three  days' 
inarch  from  the  river  bank,  and  do  thou  come  across  with  thy 
soldiers  ;  or,  if  thou  likest  better  to  give  us  battle  on  thy  side 
the  stream,  retire  thyself  an  equal  distance.''  Cyrus,  on  this 
offer,  called  together  the  chiefs  of  the  Persians,  and  laid  the 
matter  before  them,  requesting  them  to  advise  him  what  he 
should  do.  All  the  votes  were  in  favour  of  his  letting  Tomyris 
cross  the  stream,  and  giving  battle  on  Persian  ground. 

207.  But  Croesus  the  Lydian,  who  was  present  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  chiefs,  disapproved  of  this  advice  ;  he  therefore  rose, 
and  thus  delivered  his  sentiments  in  opposition  to  it :  "  Oh !  my 
king  !  I  promised  thee  long  since,  that,  as  Jove  had  given  me  into 
thy  hands,  I  would,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  avert  impending 
danger  from  thy  house.     Alas  !  my  own  sufferings,  by  their  very 
bitterness,  have  taught  me  to  be  keen-sighted  of  dangers.     If 
thou  deemest  thyself  an  immortal,  and  thine  army  an  army  of 
immortals,  my  counsel  will  doubtless  be  thrown  away  upon  thee. 
But  if  thou  feelest  thyself  to  be  a  man,  and  a  ruler  of  men,  lay  this 
first  to  heart,  that  there  is  a  wheel  on  which  the  affairs  of  men 
revolve,  and  that  its  movement  forbids  the  same  man  to  be  always 
fortunate.     Now  concerning  the  matter  in  hand,  my  judgment  i 
rung  counter  to  the  judgment  of  thy  other  counsellors.     For  il  \ 
thou  agreest  to  give  the  enemy  entrance  into  thy  country,  consider 
'''hat  risk  is  run  !     Lose  the  battle,  and  therewith  thy  whole 
^rfngdom  is  lost.     For  assuredly,  the  Massagetaj,  if  they  win  the 
%ht,  will  not  return  to  their  homes,   but  will  push  forward 
Against  the  states  of  thy  empire.     Or  if  thou  gainest  the  battle, 
^ty,then  thou  gainest  far  less  than  if  thou  wcrt  across  the  stream, 
yl^ere  thou  mightest  follow  up  thy  victory.     For  against  thy  loss, 

Jf  they  defeat  thee  on  thine  own  ground,  must  be  set  theirs  in 
"J^^  case.  Bout  their  army  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and 
tuou  mayest  push  at  once  into  the  heart  of  their  country.     More- 
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over,  were  it  not  disgrace  intolerable  for  Cyrus  the  son  of  Cam- 
byses  to  retire  before  and  yield  ground  to  a  woman  ?  My  counsel 
therefore  is,  that  we  cross  the  stream,  and  pushing  forward  as 
far  as  they  shall  fall  back,  then  seek  to  get  the  better  of  them 
by  stratagem.  I  am  told  they  are  unacquainted  with  the  good 
things  on  which  the  Persians  live,  and  have  never  tasted  the 
great  delights  of  life.  Let  us  then  prepare  a  feast  for  them  in 
our  camp  ;  let  sheep  be  slaughtered  without  stint,  and  the  wine- 
cups  be  filled  full  of  noble  liquor,  and  let  all  manner  of  dishes  be 
prepared  :  then  leaving  behind  us  our  worst  troops,  let  us  fall 
back  towards  the  river.  Unless  I  very  much  mistake,  when  they 
see  the  good  fare  set  out,  they  will  forget  all  else  and  fall  to. 
Then  it  will  remain  for  us  to  do  our  parts  manfully." 

208.  Cyrus,  when  the  two  plans  were  thus  placed  in  contrast 
before  him,  changed  his  mind,  and  preferring  the  advice  which 
Croesus  had  given,  returned  for  answer  to  Tomyris,  that  she 
should  retire,  and  that  he  would  cross  the  stream.  She  therefore 
retired,  as  she  had  engaged ;  and  Cyrus,  giving  Croesus  into  the 
care  of  his  son  Caml3yses  (whom  he  had  appointed  to  succeed 
him  on  the  throne),  with  strict  charge  to  pay  him  all  respect 
and  treat  him  well,  if  the  expedition  failed  of  success  ;  and  send- 
ing them  both  back  to  Persia,  crossed  the  river  with  his  army. 

209.  The  first  night  after  the  passage,  as  he  slept  in  the 
enemy's  country,  a  vision  appeared  to  him.     He  seemed  to  see 

I  in  his  sleep  the  eldest  of  1  he  sons  of  Hystaspes,  with  wings 
\upon  his  shoulders,  shadowing  with  the  one  wing  Asia,  and 
Europe  with  the  other.  Now  Hystaspes,  the  son  of  Arsatnes, 
was  of  the  race  of  the  Achamenida?,^  and  his  eldest  son,  Darius, 
was  at  that  time  scarce  twenty  years  old  ;  wherefore,  not  being 
of  age  to  go  to  the  wars,  he  had  remained  behind  in  Persia. 
When  Cyrus  woke  from  his  sleep,  and  turned  the  vision  over  in 
his  mind,  it  seemed  to  him  no  light  ^natter.  He  therefore  sent 
lor  Hystaspes,  and  taking  him  aside,  said,  '^  Hystaspes,  thy  son 
is  discovered  to  be  plotting  against  me  and  my  crown.  I  will 
tell  thee  how  I  know  it  so  certainly.  The  gods  watch  over  ruy 
safety,  and  warn  me  beforehand  of  every  danger.  Now  last 
night,  as  1  lay  in  my  bed,  1  saw  in  a  vision  the  eldest  of  thy  sons 
with  wini;s  upon  his  shoulders,  shadowing  with  the  one  wing 
Asia,  and  Europe  with  the  other.  From  this  it  is  certain,  be- 
yond all  })Os^il)le  doubt,  that  he  is  engaged  in  some  plot  against 

'  For  the  entire  f^'cnealofrv  of  Darius,  foc  nolo  on  Rook  \n.  ch.  11.  It  may  be 
observed  Ihmc  tluit  tlie  inseiiptions  coritirni  Utrodotur.  tlius  far.  Darius  was  eon  of 
Hystaspes  (Vaslitaspa)  and  grandson  of  Arsamct*  (Arshania).  He  traced  his  descent 
through  four  ance^^tora  to  AchaMuencd  (^llakhamauishj. 
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m^.  Return  thou  then  at  once  to  Persia,  and  be  sure,  when  I 
coTxae  back  from  conquering^  the  Massagetae,  to  have  thy  son 
ready  to  produce  before  me,  that  I  may  examine  him/' 

210.  Thus  Cyrus  Bj)oke,  in  the  belief  that  he  was  plotted 
a^cainst  by  Darius  ;  but  he  missed  the  true  meaning  of  the  dream, 
which  was  sent  by  God  to  forewarn  him,  that  he  was  to  die  then 
and  there,  and  that  his  kingdom  was  to  fall  at  last  to  Darius. 

Hystaspes  made  answer  to  Cyrus  in  these  words  : — "  Heaven 
fortid,  sire,  that  there  should  be  a  Persian  living  who  would 
plot  against  thee  !  If  such  an  one  there  be,  may  a  speedy  death 
overtake  him  !  Thou  foundest  the  Persians  a  race  of  slaves, 
thou  hast  made  them  free  men :  thou  foundest  them  subject  to 
otliers,  thou  hast  made  them  lords  of  all.  If  a  vision  has  an- 
nounced that  my  son  is  practising  against  thee,  lo,  I  resign  him 
into  thy  hands  to  deal  witli  as  thou  wilt."  Hystaspes,  when  he 
had  thus  answered,  recrossed  the  Araxea  and  hastened -back  to 
_  Persia,  to  keep  a  watch  on  his  son  Darius. 

211.  Meanwhile  Cyrus,  liaving  advanced  a  day's  march  from 
the  river,  did  as  Croesus  had  advised  him,  and,  leaving  the 
Worthless  portion  of  his  army  in  the  camp,  drew  off  with  his 
good  troops  towards  the  river.  Soon  afterwards,  a  detachment 
of  the  Massagetae,  one-third  of  their  entire  army,  led  by  Sparga- 
pises,"  son  of  the  queen  Tomyris,  coming  up,  fell  upon  the  body 
^hich  had  been  left  behind  by  Cyrus,  and  on  their  resistance 
P^t  them  to  the  sword.  Then,  seeing  the  banquet  prepared, 
th^y  sat  down  aad  began  to  feast.  When  they  had  eaten  and 
"*"Tink  their  fill,  and  were  now  sunk  in  sleep,  the  Persians  under 
^yrus  arrived,  slaughtered  a  great  multitude,  and  made  even  a 
j^i'ger  number  prisoners.  Among  these  last  was  Spargapises 
i^ituself., 

212.  When  Tomyris  heard  what  had  befallen  her  son  and 

•^^r  army,  she  sent  a  herald  to  Cyrus,  who  thus  addressed  the 

^nqueror : — "  Thou  bloodthirsty   Cyrus,  pride  not  thyself  on 

^l^is  poor  success  :  it  was  the  grape-juice — wliich,  when  ye  drink 

^t,  makes  you  so  mad,  and  as  ye  swallow  it  down  brings  up  to 

your  lips  such  bold  and  wicked  words — it  was  this  poison  where- 

•  The  identity  of  this  name  with  tlie  "Sparjijapithos,"  mentioned  as  a  Scythian 
king  in  Book  iv.  (eh.  76),  is  of  importanco  to\vur«ls  d«'tenuinin<5  the  ethnic  family 
to  wliicli  the  Massagetae  are  to  be  asbigned.  The  Arian  derivation  of  the  word 
(STarga,  pi^<^)  ^  remarkable. 

[The  Arian  etymology  ia  pcrliaps  more  apparent  than  real.  At  least  "  ITeaven 
Cither  "—which  would  be  the  moanin/j  of  the  name  in  S.inatTJt — is  an  unsatisfactory 
compound.  And,  besides,  the  kv  of  the  Sanscrit  invariably  changes  to  an  aspirate 
or  guttural  in  the  Zend,  Persian,  and  other  cognate  dialects — svarr/a  in  fact  be- 
coiniDf?  khtng  or  gang,  as  in  the  famous  gangdiz  or  Paradise  of  Persian  romance. — 
H.C.B.] 


>l 
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with  thou  didst  ensnare  my  chilcj.,  and  so  overcamest  him,  not 
in  fair  open  fight.  Now  hearken  what  I  advise,  and  be  sure  I 
advise  thee  for  thy  good.  Kestore  my  son  to  me  and  get  thee 
from  the  land  unharmed,  triumphant  over  a  third  part  of  the 
host  of  the  Massagetfle.  Kefuse,  and  I  swear  by  the  sun,  the 
sovereign  lord  of  the  Massagetae,  bloodthirsty  as  thou  art,  I  will 
give  thee  thy  fill  of  blood." 

213.  To  the  words  of  this  message  Cyrus  paid  no  manner  of 
regard.     As  for  Spargapises,  the  son  of  the  queen,  when   the 
wine  went  off,  and  he  saw  the  extent  of  his  calamity,  he  made 
request  to  Cyrus  to  release  him  from  his  bonds  ;  then,  when  his 
prayer  was  granted,  and  the  fetters  were  taken  from  his  limbs, 
as  soon  as  his  hands  were  free,  he  destroyed  himself. 
/^  214.  Tomyris,  when  she  found  that  Cyrus  paid  no  heed  to 
n  ner  advice,  collected  all  the  forces  of  her  kingdom,  and  gave  him 
pbattle.     Of  all  the  combats  in  which  the  barbarians  have  engaged 
'  among  themselves,  I  reckon  this  to  have  been  the  fiercest.     The 
following,  as  I  understand,  was  the  manner  of  it : — First,  the 
two  armies  stood  apart  and  shot  their  arrows  at  each  other ; 
then,  when  their  quivers  were  empty,  they  closed  and  fought 
hand-to-hand  with  lances  and  daggers  ;  and  thus  they  continued 
fighting  for  a  length  of  time,  neither  choosing  to  give  ground. 


/At  length  the  MassagetsB  prevailed.  The  greater  part  of  the 
f  army  of  the  Persians  was  destroyed  and  Cyrus  himself  fell,  after 
Tcigning  nine  and  twenty  years.  Search  was  made  among  the 
slain  by  order  of  the  queen  for  the  body  of  Cynis,  and  when  it 
was  found  she  took  a  skin,  and,  filling  it  full  of  human  blood, 
she  dipped  the  head  of  Cyms  in  the  gore,  saying,  as  she  thus  in- 
sulted the  corse,  *'  I  live  and  have  conquered  thee  in  fight,  and 
yet  by  thee  am  I  ruined,  for  thou  tookest  my  son  with  guile ; 
but  thus  I  make  good  my  threat,  and  give  thee  thy  fill  of 
blood."  Of  the  many  different  accounts  which  are  given  of  the 
death  of  Cyrus,  this  which  I  have  followed  appears  to  me  most 
worthy  of  credit.* 

"  It  may  bo  (]ii«»stioncd  whothor  tlic  account,  which  out  of  many  seemed  to  our 
author  most  worthy  of  credit,  was  often  really  the  ino>t  credible.  Unwittingly 
llei*odotus  was  drawn  towards  the  most  roniantic  and  poetic  version  of  each  story, 
and  what  he  admired  most  seemed  to  him  the  likeliest  to  be  true.  There  is  no  in 
sincerity  or  pretence  in  this.  In  real  good  faith  he  adopts  the  most  perfectly  poetic 
tale  or  legend.     He  does  not,  like  Livy,  knowingly  falsity  history. 

With  respect  to  the  particular  mutter  of  the  death  of  Cyrus,  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  his  tomb  at  Pasargadaj,  vouched  for  by  Aristobulus,  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  Alexander  (much  better  reported  by  Arrian,  vi.  20,  than  by  Strabo,  xr. 
p.  1036),  seems  conclusive  against  the  historic  truth  of  the  narrative  of  Herodotus. 
Larchcr's  supposition  that  the  tomb  atPasargadas  was  a  cenotaph  (Histoire  d^U^rod. 
vol.  i.  p.  609)  is  contradicted  by  the  whole  relation  in  Arrian,  where  we  hear  not 
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215.  In  their  dresg  and  mode  of  living  the  MaBsagetra  resem- 
■fcle  the  Scf  thiaoB.  They  fight  both  on  horeeback  and  on  foot, 
-neither  method  is  strange  to  them  :  they  use  hows  and  lances, 

«^nlT  of  the  );ald  Mrcopha|tui>,  but  of  (ho  bodv  alw,  vlieroof,  aflpr  the  tomb  bad 
trieeD  vIoUled,  AriMobulus  himeelf  collei'tpd  and  interred  the  ronuinfl.  The  jascrip- 
V  ion  (o«(''/  am  Cifrw,  the  »on  o(  Cambrws,  who  rounded  (he  empire  of  the  Per- 
sians, BRd  ruled  over  Asia.  Grudge  me  not  then  this  monument")  could  «c»n;elj 
>-iHTe  been  placed  on  a  cenotsph.  There  can  he  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  bodf 
^f  Cyrus  was  interred  in  the  tomb  deKribed,  after  Arigtobului,  in  Arrimn. 

Accordinff  to  XenophOD,Cvru8  died  peacefully  in  hia  bed(Cyrop.  viri.  vii.) ;  iccord- 
£  ng  (0  Clenaa.  he  was  leverelj  wounded  in  a  battle  wli[eh  he  fuiight  with  the  Derbices, 
aand  died  in  eatup  of  his  wounds  {Persic.  Eiccrpl.  ^  6-8).  Of  these  two  authors, 
•JlesiaJ,  perhaps,  is  the  lew  untrusl worth j.  On  hia  authorilv,  conjoined  with  that 
•of  Heroitoluc,  it  ma;  be  considered  certain,  1 .  That  Cirua  died  a  Tiolent  death  ;  and 
^l.  That  he  received  his  death-wound  in  fight ;  but  against  what  enemy  must  continua 
sa  doubtful  point. 

Therv  IH  much  reaMio  to  bclieie  that  the  tomb  of  ryrus  still  eiiatg  at  Miirg-AtA, 
«he  ancient  Fadargadie.  On  a  Square  base,  composed  of  immense  blocks  of  beauti- 
ful white  luarble,  rising  in  step^,  stanils  a  structure  no  closety  resembling  the  de< 
^ription  of  Arrian,  that  it  seema  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  its  bein);  the  tomb  which 
&n  Alaiandcr's  lime  contained  the  bod>  of  Cyrus.     It  ia  »  quadrangular  house,  or 


nther  chamber,  built  of  huge  blocks  of  marble,  5  feet  thick,  which  are  shaped  at 
the  top  into  a  slooping  rootl  Internally  the  cbaniber  is  10  feet  long,  1  wide,  and  8 
high.  There  are  boles  in  the  marble  floor,  which  seem  to  haie  admitted  the 
fastenings  of  a  sarcophaeiis.  The  tomb  elands  in  an  urea  marked  out  by  pillars, 
whereon  occurs  repeatedly  the  inBcription  (written  both  in  Persian  anil  in  the  so- 
called  Median),  "  I  am  Cynis  the  king,  the  Achn-menian."  A  full  account,  with  a 
riielch  of  the  slniclure  (from  which  the  acrompanying  view  is  taken),  will  be  found 
In  Ker  Porter's  Travels  (vol.  i.  pp.  i'JS-iOii).  It  ia  culled  by  the  uativea  the  tomb 
of  the  Mother  of  Solomon  I 

Tot.  1.-19 
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but  their  favourite  weapon  is  the  battle-axe  J  Their  arms 
all  either  of  gold  or  brass.  For  their  spear-points,  and  arrc 
heads,  and  for  their  battle-axes,  they  make  use  of  brass  ; 
head-gear,  belts,  and  girdles,  of  gold.  So  too  with  the  eap£ 
son  of  their  horses,  they  give  them  breastplates  of  brass,  1 
employ  gold  about  the  reins,  the  bit,  and  the  choek-plal 
They  use  neither  iron  nor  silver,  having  none  in  their  count] 
but  they  have  brass  and  gold  in  abundance.' 

216.  The  following  are  some  of  their  customs  -.—Each  n: 
has  but  one  wife,  yet  all  the  wives  are  held  in  common  ; 
this  a  custom  of  the  Massagetae  and  not  of  the  Scythians,  as  ' 
Greeks  wrongly  say.  Human  life  does  not  come  to  its  natu 
close  with  this  people  ;  but  when  a  man  grows  very  old,  all 
kinsfolk  collect  together  and  offer  him  up  in  sacrifice  ;  offer 
at  the  same  time  some  cattle  also.  After  the  sacrifice  they  I 
the  flesh  and  feast  on  it ;  and  those  who  thus  end  their  di 
are  reckoned  the  happiest.  If  a  man  dies  of  disease  they 
not  eat  him,  but  bury  him  in  the  ground,  bewailing  his  ill-f 
tune  that  he  did  not  come  to  be  sacrificed.  They  sow  no  gra 
but  live  on  their  herds,  and  on  fish,  of  which  there  is  great  plei 
in  the  Araxes.  Milk  is  what  they  chiefly  drink.  The  only  { 
they  worship  is  the  sun,  and  to  him  they  offer  the  horse  in  s 
rifice  ;  under  the  notion  of  giving  to  the  swiftest  of  the  g 
the  swiftest  of  all  mortal  creatures.^ 

'  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  weapon  known  to  the  Greeks  as 
trdyapis.  It  has  been  taken  for  a  battle-axe,  a  bill-book,  and  a  short  curved  sv 
or  scymitar.  Bahr  (ad  loo.)  regards  it  as  identical  with  the  Aictvairijs,  but  this  U 
possible,  since  it  is  mentioned  as  a  distinct  weapon  in  Book  iv.  (ch.  70).  The 
pression,  k^iifas  aaydpit,  in  Book  vii.  (ch.  04)  seems  to  point  to  the  battle- 
whi«h  is  called  sacr  in  Armenian.     (Compare  the  Latin  secuHs.) 

[The  trdyapis  is  in  all  probability  the  khatijar  of  modern  Persia,  a  short,  cur 
double-edged  dagger,  almost  universally  worn.  The  original  form  of  the  word 
probably  svagar. — H.  C.  R.] 

"  Both  the  Ural  and  the  Altai  mountains  abound  in  gold.  The  richness  oft 
regions  in  this  metal  is  indicated  (Book  iv.  ch.  27)  by  the  stories  of  the  gold-gi 
ing  Grypes,  and  the  Arimaspi  who  plunder  them  (Book  iii.  ch.  llt>).  Altai  is 
to  be  derived  from  a  Tatar  word  signifying  gold  (Rennells  Geogr.  of  Hero 
p.  136).  The  present  productiveness  of  the  IJral  mountains  is  well  known,  i 
utensils  arc  frequently  found  in  the  tumuli  which  abound  throughout  the  st 
region.     The  arms  are  always  of  bniss. 

*  So  Ovid  says  of  the  Persians — 

■'IMacnt  oquo  Pprsi?  rfuliis  ITyporlona  cinctum, 
Ise  detur  celcri  victima  tarda  Deo." 

Xenophon  ascribes  the  custom  both  to  them  (Cyrop.  viii.  iii.  §  24),  and  to  the 
menians  (Anab.  iv.  v.  §  36).  Horse  sacrifices  are  said  to  prevail  among  the  m<y 
Parsecs. 
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ESSAY    1. 

ON  THE  EARLY  CHRONOLOGY  AND  HISTORY  OF  LYDIA. 

13tte  of  the  taking  of  S«rdis  bv  Cyrus — according  to  the  common  account,  b.  c.  540. 
2.  According  to  Volney  and  ^eeren,  b.  c.  557.  3.  Probable  actual  date,  b.  c.  654. 
4.  First  or  mythic  period  of  Lvdian  history ^ndynasty  of  the  AU'adae.  5.  Colonisation 
of  Etruria.  6.  Conquest  of  (he  Mseonians  by  the  Lydians — ^Torrhebia.  7.  Second 
period — dynasty  of  the  Heraclidse,  b.  c.  1229  to  b.  c.  724 — descent  of  Agron. 
8.  Scantiness  o)"  the  historical  data  for  this  period.  9.  Lydiaca  of  Xanthus.  10.  In- 
significance of  Lydia  before  Oyges.  11.  Third  perioa,  b.  c.  724-554 — legend  oi 
Qyges — he  obtains  the  throne  by  favour  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  12.  Reign  ofGygcs, 
1.  c.  724-686— his  wars  with  the'Greeks  of  the  coast  13.  Reign  of  Ardys,  b.  c.  6tJ6- 
687.  14.  Invasion  of  the  Cimmerians.  15.  Reign  of  Sadyattes,  B.  c.  .^37-625. 
16.  Reign  of  Alyattes,  b.  c.  625-508 — war  with  ^liletus.  17.  Great  war  •'between 
Alyattes  and  Cyaxares,  king  of  Media— eclipse  of  Thales,  b.  c.  610  (*).  18XPeaccful 
close  of  his  reign — employment  of  the  population  in  the  construction  of  nis  tomb. 
10.  Supposed  association  of  CroBsus  in  the  government  bv  Alyattes.  20.  Reign  of 
Croesus,  b.  c.  56.S-554 — his  enormous  wealth.  21.  Powerful  effect  on  the  Greek  mind 
of  his  reverse  of  fortune — his  history  becomes  a  favourite  theme  with  romance 
writers,  who  continually  embellish  it. 

1-  The  early  chronology  of  Lydia  depends  entirely  upon  the  true  date 
of  the  takinff  of  Sardis  by  Cyrus.  Clinton,  Grote,  Bahr,  and  most  re- 
^Ht  chroDoTogers,  following  the  authority  of  Sosicrates*  and  Solinus, 
place  the  capture  in  the  third  year  of  the  58th  Olympiad,  b.c.  546.     As 

*  Although  Sosicrates  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Grote  (vol.  iv.  p.  204,  note  *)  and 
^7  Mr.  Clinton,  under  the  year  b.  c.  548,  as  an  authority  for  placing  the  capture  of 
Sardis  ID  that  year,  yet  the  passage  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  to  which  reference  is 
"^JUle  (i.  95),  produces,  according  to  Clinton's  own  showing  (Appendix,  xvii.,  vol  ii. 
p.  861),  not  the  year  b.  c.  646,  but  the  following  year,  b.  c.  645.  It  is,  perhaps, 
^ore  importaot  to  observe  that  Sosicrates  says  nothing  at  all  of  the  taking  of  Sardis, 
but  only  affirms  that  Pcriander  died  in  the  last  year  of  the  48th  Olympiad,  forty-one 
yean  before  ChrcBsus,  He  can  scarcely  have  meant,  as  we  should  naturally  have  under- 
wood from  the  passage,  before  the  death  of  Crcesus ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  be 
J»ay  hiTe  meant  to  refer  to  his  accession.  The  following  synopsis  of  the  dates  given 
in  ancient  writers  for  the  accession  of  Gyges  will  show  the  uncertainty  of  the  chro 
**ology  even  of  the  third  Lydian  dynasty  : — 

B.C. 

DIonysius  TTalicarnM.  (in  nne  poiwi^e)     ....  7IS 

Certain  authors  referrod  to  by  Pliny      717 

Sosicrates  (?) 715 

Pliny  and  Clemens  Alcxandr. 708 

Ensebins      699 

Dlooysins  Halicar.  (in  another  pa&tuuce)      ....  698 
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Sosicrates  flourished  in  the  2nd  eenturj  B.C.,  and  Solinus  in  the  time  of  tb  ^=. 
Antonines,  no  great  value,  as  Mr.  Grote  allows,'  can  be  attached  to  tbei  :^r" 
evidence.    It  is  certainly  confirmed,  in  some  degree,  by  Dionysius  of  Hals. — 
carnassus,  who,  in  one  passage,*  expresses  himself  in  a  way  which  woul 
seem  to  show  that  he  regarded  the  event  as  having  occurred  only  tw 
years  earlier.     But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  from  another  passa^^ 
of  this  writer,*  it  might  be  gathered  that  he  would  have  placed  the  ca 
ture  seventeen  years  later,  in  the  year  B.C.  528.     The  date  of  Solinus  al^ 
is  confirmed  or  copied  by  Euscbius,  who  gives  the  year  B.c.  546  for  ihm. 
end  of  the  Lydian  monarchy.* 

2.  Volney,*  on  the  contrary,  maintains,  against  Solinus  and  Sosicrat^a 
that  the  true  date  of  the  capture  must  be  many  years  earlier.     He  p 
poses  B.C.  557  as  the  most  probable  year,  and  his  conclusions  have  ~ 
adopted  by  Heeren.' 

The  following  objections  seem  to  lie  against  the  date  usually  assij 
ed : — 

The  conquest  of  Astyages  by  Cyrus  is  determined  by  the  general  co- 
sent  of  chronologers  to  fall  within  the  space  B.C.  561-558.     This  eve 
can  hardly  have  preceded  the  taking  of  Sardis  by  from  twelve  to  fifte^^*^ 
years ;  at  least  if  Herodotus  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  tolerable  authori  "  "    ^ 
even  for  the  general  connexion  of  the  events  of  this  period.     For  Hen^ 
otus  says  that  the  defeat  of  Astyages  determined  Crcesus  to  attack  Gy 
before  he  became  still  more  powerful ;  and  that  he  immediately  began  t 
consultation  of  the  oracles,"  on  which,  it  would  seem,  the  war  follow 
within  (at  most)  a  year  or  two.     It  was  the  object  of  Croesus  to  hur 
on  the  struggle,  and  two  or  three  years  (the  former  is  the  period  assi^ 
ed  by  Voluey)  would  probably  have  been  time  enough  for  all  the  nec^ 
sary  preparations,  including  the  negotiations  with  Sparta,  Egypt, 
Babylon.'     No  one  can  read  the  narrative  in  Herodotus  and  imagi 
that  he  meant  to  represent  more  than  a  very  few  years  as  intervening  \^ 
tween  the  conquest  of  the  Medes  by  Cyrus,  and  Croesus's  invasion 

•  History  of  Greece,  part  ii.  ch.  xxxii.  (vol.  iv.  p.  206,  note). 
'  Dc  Tliucyd.  Charact.  c.  5.     'HpdSorov — ap^d/xtyos  airh  -rrfs  r&y  Av8wy  ivyaar^tcc- 

u-(XP^  ToD  IVtpffiKov  ToKftiov  KaT($ifia(Tt  rr]v  iaropiaVy  iraaa^  rk^  iv  toij  rtcraapdKotrr^ 
Kol  SiaKO(Tiois  ir«Ti  y€vufxfya$  irpd^fis—irfpiKaBwv.  As  Ucro(lotU8  concludes  his  hi.* 
tory  with  the  year  i».  c.  471),  the  conimencement  of  the  Lydian  history  would  b^ 
according  to  this  passage,  h.  c.  718,  wliicli  would  give  (718-170)  B.C.  648  for  Ub. 
end  of  the  monarchy. 

*  Epist.  ad  Cn.  rompoium,  c.  3  (p.  773).      'HpoSoroi   8i  anh  rrjt  Av9w  /BacrtAcic^ 
ap^afxevoi — Bi(^(\iiiuy    re    TTpd^fis  'EWrjywy    koI    fiapfidpvy  irt<jiy  dfioif  Sicucoacoiy    JCi 

fjKOffly  K.  T.  A. 

*  At  least  accordinjr  to  the  Armenian  version.      Chronic.  Canon.  Pars  ii.  p.  88 

•  Recherchcs  sur  rili.-toire  Ancieiine,  vol.  i.  pp.  3Ht)-9. 
'  Manual  of  Ancient  Hist.,  book  i.   p.  2<J  (Eng.  Translation,  Talboys),  and 

pendix. 

*  'H  *Aarvayfos  rov  Kva^dpto}  riyfuoylri  Karaipf^elaa  {nrh  Kvpov  rod  Ka/u/Suo'cw,  k 
tA  rwy  rifpTfcuj'  irpTiy^aTa  av^ayofxtyOy  irty^tos  fxty  Kpo7aoy  atrfTravfff  dyifiriart  54  * 
PpoyriBa,  cTkcus  Si'vairo,  wply  ^ty  d\ov  s  yfyia^ai  rov$  Tlfpaai,  waroAa^^ 
uvTwy  av^avouunf)y  r^y  Bvvauiy.  Mfrd  Siy  T7/v  Biuvuiay  Tavrrjy  avrlKU  &Tcvcipa  ' 
rwy  fxayT-qtwy,  k.  t.  \.  (lltrod.  i.  40.)  So  Strabo  says,  Tlfpaai  cup'  ou  Kar4\vaa»  -^ 
W.i,Z(t)y  fvdvs   Kal  Avhwv  iKodrrjaay  (xv.  p.  1044). 

•  llerod.  i.  OD  and  77. 
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Cappadocia.  The  twelve  or  thirteen  years  required  by  the  commonly 
adopted  date  are  contradicted  expre&sly  by  his  narrative.  For  the  whole 
reign  of  Croesus  is  but  fourteen  years ;  and  if  we  assign  even  twelve  of 
these  to  the  period  of  preparation  for  the  Persian  war,  we  leave  but  two 
years  for  all  the  earlier  events  of  his  reign,  a  single  one  of  which,  thn 
mourning  for  his  son,  is  stated  to  have  occupied  that  full  period  of  time  ' 
It  may  be  areued,  indeed,  that  just  as  the  conquests  of  Croesus  aud  bis 
interview  with  Solon  were  (according  to  some  writers')  anterior  to  the 
fourteen  years  of  his  reign  as  sole  king,  occurring  during  a  period  in 
i/rhich  he  reined  jointly  with  his  father,  so  the  dream,  the  coming  of 
Adrastus,  and  the  marriage  and  death  of  Atys,  may  have  preceded  the 
decease  of  Alyattes ;  but  even  though  the  former  view  should  be  allowed, 
the  latter  suppositions  are  rendered  impossible,  both  by  the  general  tone 
of  the  narrative,  and  by  the  fact  that  Croosus  was  but  thirty-five  at  the 
^eath  of  his  fiither,*  which  would  prevent  his  having  a  marriageable  son 
'till  some  years  afterwards. 

The  following  is  the  arrangement  of  the  Lydian  dynasties  according 
••o  the  ordinary  chronology : — 


B.C. 

1st  Dynasty    .. 

..    Atyadffl       ..    .. 

anterior  to  1221 

2nd  Dynasty    .. 

..    Heraclidas  ..    •, 

B.C.  1221  to    710 

3rd  Dynasty     .. 

..     Mcrmnadse — 

1.  Gyges    .. 

B.C.  716  to    078 

2.  Ardys    ., 

"      078  to    62U 

3.  Sadyattes 

"      021)  to    017 

4.  Alyattes 

"      017  to     500 

5.  Croesus 

"      600  to    540 

According  to  the  chronology  of  Volney,  which  is  adopted  by  Ileeren, 
the  several  dates  will  be  as  follows  :— 


Herod.  !•  46. 
"  Larcher.  Note  on  Herod,  i.  27  (vol.  i.  p.  210).  Clinton  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  pp.  362- 
C  It  will  be  proved  in  its  proper  place  that  there  arc  no  suflicient  grounds  for 
Relieving  that  Alyattes  associated  CrwHus  in  the  government^  or  that  any  of  the 
events  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to  the  fourteen  years  of  Croesus  belong  to  the  reign 
of  Alyattes.  The  following  would  seem  to  have  been  the  view  taken  by  Herodotus 
of  the  reign  of  Croesus : — 


«  j  Crosus,  at  85  years  of  age  (ch.  2CX  succec<ls  his  father.    (His  son  Atys  might  be  10  or  12 
^  I       years  old.)    Attacks  and  takes  Kphesus  (ch.  20). 

i  Continaes  the  war  with  the  Greeks  of  tlie  coast,  and  afterwards  conquers  the  whole 
2-4.  •<       coantry  within  the  Ualys  (chaps.  27,  2!>).    Atvs  takes  part  in  some  of  those  wan 
(       (oh.  87). 

7.    yUUofSoloii(eh.29). 

A  (  GroBtna^s  dream.    Marriage  of  Atys  at  the  age  of  IS  or  20  (chaps.  81-5).    Atys  killed  b; 
^  \      Adraatoa  (chapa  86-45). 

^---lOi    CitMOS  monms  for  Atys  (ch.  45,  end).    Hears  of  the  defeat  of  Astyages  (ch.  46). 

'^  — ^12b    CroMOS  sends  to  Delphi  and  the  other  oracles  (chaps.  46-56). 

■18b    Alliances  concladed  with  Sparta,  Babylon,  and  Egypt  (chaps.  69  and  77). 

CnMOS  oroeacs  the  Halys,  and  attaclu  Cyrus.    Bardis  taken  by  Cyrua. 

Herod,  i.  26. 
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B.C. 

let  DyntLSiy  ..  ..  AtyadsB  ..  ..  anterior  to  12o2 
2nd  Dynasty  ..  ..  Ileraclidad  ..  ..  b.c.  1232  to  727 
3rd  Dynasty    ..    ..    Mermnadse — 

1.  Gyfjjes       ..   B.C.     727  to  689 

2.  Ardys       ..    .,       689  to  640 

3.  Sadyattes ..     .,      640  to  628 

4.  Alyattes  ..     ,,       628  to  571 

5.  Croesus     ..    „      571  to  557 

3.  Tbe  dates  assumed  in  the  present  work  are  slightly  different  from 
these  last.  The  accession  of  Croesus  is  regarded  as  having  happened  in 
the  year  b.g.  568,  and  the  fall  of  Sardis  in  b.c.  554.  This  is  in  part  the 
necessary  consequence  of  an  alteration  of  the  date  of  Cyrus's  victory 
over  Astyages,  which  Volney  and  Heeren  place  in  b.c.  561.  As  the  as- 
tronomical canon  of  Ptolemy  fixes  the  death  of  Cyrus  to  b.c  529,  and 
Herodotus  ascribes  but  twenty-nine  years  to  the  reign  of  that  prince, 
it  has  been  thought  best  to  regard  b.c.  558  as  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  in 
Media.*  In  order,  therefore,  to  preserve  the  same  interval  between  the 
defeat  of  Astyages  and  the  fall  of  Sardis,  which  Volney  gathers  from 
the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  the  latter  event  would  have  to  be  assigned 
to  the  year  b.c.  555.  It  is  here  placed  one  year  later  on  the  following 
grounds : — A  space  of  two  years  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  time  to 
allow  for  all  Croesus's  consultations  with  the  oracles,  and  negotiations 
with  powers  so  distant  as  Egypt  and  Babylonia.  Volney's  theory  crowds 
the  incidents  unnecessarily.  And  further,  if  the  fall  of  Sardis  were  as- 
signed to  the  year  b.c.  555,  the  negotiations  would  fall  into  the  year  b.c. 
556.  But  at  this  period  Labynetus  (Nabonadius)  did  not  occupy  the 
throne  of  Babylon.  His  accession  is  fixed  by  the  astronomical  canon  to 
B.C.  555.  Thus  the  negotiations  could  not  be  earlier  than  B.C.  555,  nor 
the  fall  of  Sardis  than  B.C.  554.  This  synchronism,  which  escaped  the 
notice  of  Volney,  seems  to  be  conclusive  against  his  scheme,  which,  start- 
ing on  sound  principles,  a  conviction  of  the  worthlessness  of  such  author- 
ities as  Solinus  and  Sosicratcs,  and  a  feeling  that  the  ordinary  chronol- 
ogy, based  upon  their  statements,  was  irreconcilable  with  Herodotus,  ad- 
vanced to  false  conclusions  because  the  fixed  points  of  contemporary 
history,  which  alone  could  determine  the  true  dates,  were  either  forgotten 
or  misconceived.  By  correcting  Voluey's  error  and  supplying  his  omis- 
sion, tlie  scheme,  adopted  in  tlie  text,  and  exhibited  synoptically  at  the 
end  of  this  chapter,  has  been  constructed.  It  places  tbe  events  of  Lyd- 
iau  history  seven  years  earlier  than  the  ordinary  chronology,  four  years 

*  The  lenjilh  of  Cyrus's  reipn  is  variously  stated  at  29,  80,  and  31  years.  I  re- 
gard  the  authority  of  Herodotus  as  so  much  higher  than  that  of  the  writers  who 
give  the  other  nuinhers — Justin,  Dinou  (ap.  Cic.  Div.  i.  23),  and  Euscbius  give  80, 
Severus  and  the  ecch'siasticiil  writers  generally,  31  years — that  I  feel  no  hesitation 
in  preferring  his  statement.  Apart,  however,  from  the  mere  consideration  of 
authority,  the  other  numbers  would  bo  open  to  suspicion.  Hound  numbers  are 
always  suspicious;  and  the  fact  that  "the  ecclesiastical  writers,"  who  were  always 
seeking  to  bolster  up  a  system,  are  the  sole  authority  for  the  31  years  (Syncellus, 
p.  497),  is  a  strong  argument  against  its  being  the  truth. 

'  SSee  his  Hecherches,  Chronologie  des  Rois  Lydiens,  pp.  307-8 
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later  than  tlie  system  of  Yolnej  and  Heercn.     It  is/in  brief,  as  fol- 
lows : —  • 

B.C. 

1st  Dynasty    ..    ..    Atyadae        ..  ..  anterior  to  1229 

2nd  Dynasty    ..     ..    Heraclidffi    ..  ..  b.c.  1229  to  724 
3rd  Dynasty    ..     .    Mermnadae — 

1.  Gyges  ..  B.C.  724  to  686 

2.  Ardys  ..  „  686  to  637 

3.  Sadyattes  ..  „  637  to  625 

4.  Alyattes  ..  „  625  to  568 

5.  Croesus  ..      „  568  to  554' 

4.  With  regard  to  the  first  period  of  Lydian  history,  anterior  to  the 
accession  of  the  dynasty  called  by  Herodotus  Heraclidsdi  it  seems  rightly 
termed  by  Volney  and  Heeren,*  "  uncertain  and  fabulous,''  The  royal 
genealogies  of  the  Atyadsd  (as  it  has  been  usual  to  call  them),  beyond 
which  there  is  scarcely  anything  belonging  to  the  period  that  even  claims 
to  be  history,  have  the  appearance,  with  which  the  early  Greek  annals 
make  us  so  familiar,  of  artificial  arrangements  of  the  heroes  eponymi  of 
the  nation.  The  Manes,  Atys,  Lydus,  Asies,  Tyrsenus  of  Herodotus  and 
IHonysius,  and  even  the  Torybus  (or  Torrhebus)  and  Adramytes  of  Xan- 
tbua  Lydus,  stand  in  Lydian  history  where  Hellen,  Pelasgus,  Ion,  Do- 
f^iSy  Achseus,  ^olus,  stand  in  Greek.  Only  two  names  are  handed  down 
u^  tbe  lists  of  this  period,  which  are  devoid  to  all  appearance  of  an  ethnic 
character,  the  names  of  Meles  and  Cotys.  Manes,  the  first  king  after 
Zeus,  according  to  the  complete  genealogy  preserved  in  Dionysius,'  may 

*  The  Parian  marble,  in  the  only  date  bearing  on  the  point  which  is  legible,  that 
of  the  embassy  sent  from  Croesus  to  Delphi  (lines  66-7),  very  nearly  agrees  with  this 
'''**^  w.  The  embassy  is  placed  in  what  must  clearly  be  the  292nd  year  of  the  Marble, 
which  is  the  first  year  of  the  66th  Olympiad,  or  b.  c.  656.  The  scheme  adopted  in 
the  text  would  place  the  first  embassy  to  Delphi  in  b.  c.  667,  the  last  in  the  year 
following. 

^  Heerea^s  Manual  of  Ancient  Hist.,  Appendix,  iii.  (p.  478,  Eng.  translation, 
Talboys). 

*  Antiq.  Rom.  i.  28.  This  genealogy  may  be  thus  exhibited  in  a  tabular 
form : 

Zeas  and  Terra. 


Manes  =  CalUrhoS,  daughter  of  Oceanns. 

' ^ ' 

Cotys  =  Halle,  daughter  of  Tylloa. 


Aries.  Atys  =  Callfthea,  daughter  of  Choreas. 


Lydus.  Tyraenus. 

Tlie  three  notices  in  Herodotus  (i.  7,  i.  94,  and  iv.  46)  harmonise  perfectly  with  this 
genealogy,  except  in  a  single  point.  In  book  i.  ch.  94,  Atys  is  made  the  son  instead 
of  the  grandson  of  Manes.  This  may  be  an  inaccuracy  on  the  part  of  Herodotus,  or 
P<*wibly  he  would  have  drawn  out  the  tree  thus: — 

Manes. 

f  ■    *  ■  ^ 

Atys.  Cotys. 

Asl< 


Lydus.       Tyrsenus.  Asiea. 

«*•  b  cnrious  that  Freret  should  positively  assert  (M^moires  de  TAcad.  des  Inscr. 
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fidrly  be  considered,  as  was  long  ago  observed  by  Freret,  the  cponjnins  of 
the  Msdonians.*  Atys  gives  his  name  to  the  royal  race  of  Atyadas,  Lydus 
to  the  Lydians,  Asies  to  the  continent  of  Asia,  Tyrrhcnus  to  the  distant 
Tyrrhenians,  Torrhebus,  or  Tory  bus,  to  the  region  of  Lydia  called  Tor- 
rhebia,  or  Torybia,  Adramytes  to  the  town  of  Adramyttium.  And  the 
complete  genealogy  referred  to  above,  of  which  (he  notices  in  Herodotus 
seem  to  be  fragments,  is,  if  not  an  additional  proof  of  the  mythical  char- 
acter of  these  personages,  yet  a  sufficieut  indication  of  the  feeling  of  an- 
tiquity with  respect  to  them.  Manes,  the  first  king,  the  son  of  Zeus 
and  Terra,  marries  Callirhoe,  a  daughter  of  Oceanus,  and  becomes  there- 
by the  father  of  Cotys.  Cotys,  removed  one  step  further  from  divinity, 
is  content  with  an  earthly  bride,  and  takes  to  wife  Halie,  daughter  of 
Tyllus,  by  whom  he  has  two  sons,  Asies,  who  gives  name  to  Asia,  and 
Atys,  his  successor  upon  the  throne.  Atys  marries  Callithea,  daughter 
of  Chorseus,  and  is  father  of  Tyrsenus  and  Lydus. 

5.  The  few  facts  delivered  in  connexion  with  these  names  are,  for 
the  most  part,  as  mythical  as  the  personages  by  whom  they  were  borne. 
The  legend  which  has  handed  down  to  us  the  name  of  Meles  *  is  perhaps 
scarcely  less  entitled  to  rank  as  history  than  the  tradition  which  ascribed 
the  origin  of  the  great  Etruscan  nation  to  a  colony  which  Tyrrhenus, 
son  of  Atys,  led  into  Italy  from  the  far-off  land  of  Lydia.  Xanthus, 
the  native  historian,  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  ignored  the  existence  of 
Tyrrhenus,  and  protested  against  the  tradition  (which  he  must  have 
known)  not  merely,  as  is  often  said,'  by  the  negative  testimony  of  silence, 
but  by  filling  up  the  place  of  Tyrrhenus  with  a  different  personage, 
Tory  bus  or  Torrhebus,  who,  instead  of  leading  a  colony  into  Etruria, 
remained  at  home  and  gave  his  name  to  a  district  of  his  native 
land.*  The  arguments  of  Dionysius,*  deemed  worthy  of  the  valuable 
praise  of  Niebuhr,*  have  met  with  no  sufficient  answer  from  those 
who,  notwithstanding,  maintain  the  Lydian  origin  of  the  Etruscans.     It 

torn.  V.  p.  307),  and  Grote  maintain  as  probable  (vol.  iii.  p.  300,  note),  that  Dio- 
nysius  gives  the  complete  genealogy  from  Xanthus.  This  is  quite  impossible,  since 
Dionysius  contrasts  the  opinion  of  Xanthus  with  that  of  the  persons  who  put  for- 
ward this  mythical  genealogy,  in  which  moreover  the  name  of  Tyrsenus  occurs  (noi 
Torrhebus,  as  Grote  says,  misquoting  Dionysius) ;  a  name  of  which  Xanthus,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  writer,  made  no  mention  at  all. 

*  M6moire8  de  TAcademie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  v.  p.  308. 

*  Herod,  i.  84.  1  regard  the  Meles  of  Herodotus,  whose  wife  gave  birth  to  a 
lion,  as  a  very  difterent  and  far  more  ancient  personage  than  the  Meles  of  Eusebiu? 
who  reigned  shortly  before  Candatlles.  Both  kings  are  noticed  by  Nicolaiis  Danius:^ 
ccnus  (Frag.  Hist.  (Jr.,  vol.  iii.  p.  371  and  3S2). 

"  Larcher,  Histoire  d'llerodote,  note  on  i.  94  (vol.  i.  p.  852):  "On  pourrait  nS 
pondre  cepcndant  que  ce  n'est  qu'un  argument  nrgatif,  qui  n'a  aucune  force  eontre 
un  fait  positivement  <!?nonc6  par  un  historion  grave,"  &c.  Creuzer,  in  Symb.  ii.  p. 
828,  not.  Biihr's  Herod.  Excurs.  ii.  ad  Herod,  i.  lU. 

*  Xanthus  ap.  Dionys.  Hal.     "Aruoy  8<  iratSai  yevcadai  Xtyfi  Avihy  koI  T^pvfioy^ 
ro(novs  8e  fifpiaafityovs  r^v  irarpuav  apxh^'i  ^^^  *  Atria  Kara/xuvai  upi.<poripov%  kouL  toIs 
tbvtOiV  &y  i^p^av,  ^ir*  ^KtivtDV  <^Tjrrl   rt^rivai  ra^  ovouatrias,  X4yotv  w5f  airh  At'Sov  /*♦• 
yiyoyrai  AvBol,  airh  5c  Topv^ov,  Topv^oi,     Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  in  voc.  T6pftriBos.     T6pfnifio 
w6\ts  Au5/ay,  Airb  To^fi^^ov  rov  "Ati/ov. 

*  Ant.  Rom,  lib.  i.  (vol.  i.  pp.  21-24,  Oxf.  Ed.) 

*  History  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  pp.  88-39  (Engl,  translation,  edition  of  1831V. 
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'remains  certain,  both  tLat  the  Lydians  had  no  such  settled  tradition, 
and  that  even  if  they  had  had  any  such,  "  it  would  have  deserved  no 
credit  by  the  complete  difference  of  the  two  nations  in  language,  usages, 
and  religion."  *     AH  analysis  of  the  Etruscan  language  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  in  its  non-Pelasgic  element  altogetlier  sui  generis  ^  and 
^aite  unconnected,  so  far  as  appears,  with  any  of  the  dialects  of  Asia 
Minor.     The  Lydians,  on  the  other  hand,  who  were  of  the  sauie  family 
with  the  Oarians,"  who  are  called  Leleges,"  must  have  spoken  a  language 
closely  akin  to  the  Pelasgic ;  and  the  connexion  of  Lydia  with  Italy,  if 
»njr,  must  have  been  through  the  Pelasgic,  not  through  the  Italic  ele- 
ment in  the  population. 

Indeed,  if  the  tradition  conceal  any  fact  (and  perhaps  there  never 
jet  Dras  a  wide-spread  tradition  that  did  not),  it  would  seem  to  be  this, 
that  a  kindred  population  was  spread  in  early  times  from  the  shores  of 
Asia  Minor  to  the  north-western  boundary  of  Italy.  Nothing  is  more 
unlikely  than  the  sudden  movement  of  a  large  body  of  men,  in  times  so 
remote  as  those  to  which  the  tradition  refers,  from  Lydia  to  the  Etrus- 
can coast.  Nothing,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  probable,  or  more  agree- 
able to  the  general  tenor  of  ancient  history,'  than  the  gradual  passage 
ef  a  kindred  people,  or  kindred  tribes,  from  Asia  Minor  to  western 
Europe. 

It  may  also  well  be,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,'  that  there  is  another  entire- 
ly clistinct  misconception  in  the  story,  as  commonly  narrated.  The  con- 
**eation  of  race,  which  the  original  mythus  was  intended  to  point  out, 
™^y  have  been  a  connexion  between  the  ancient  Pelasgic  population  of 
Ita.lj  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  M(Coniam,  not  the  Lydians,  on  the  other. 
TUe  Lydians  may  have  been,  probably  were,  a  distinct  race  from  the 
Maeonians,  whom  they  conquered;  and  the  mythus  may  represent   the 

•  History  of  Romp,  vol.  i.  p.  109.  It  has  been  said  (Crouzer,  in  Symb.)  that  XanthiH 
^^S^H  have  concealed  intentionally  what  was  discreditable  to  his  countrymen ;  but  could 
tUQ  founding  of  so  great  a  nation  as  the  Etruscan  be  viewed  in  that  light?  Xanthus 
°^^>atha7e  known  the  story,  which  Herodotus  received  from  certain  Lydians  (<pa(r\  Z^ 
"^ol  AvStfi,  i.  94),  and  understood  it,  as  Herodotus  himself  undoubtedly  did,  to  assert 
the  Lydian  origin  of  the  existing  Etruscan  people.  It  seems  now  to  be  tolerably 
*^<^3iin  that  Niebuhr's  attempted  distinction  between  the  words  Tyirhenian  and 
^^uscan  is  etymologically  unsound  (Donaldson^s  Varronianus,  ch.  i.  g  11");  and  so 
^©  tradition,  literally  taken,  could  mean  nothing  but  the  Lydian  origm  of  the 
-^^t^^nei.  Against  this  I  understand  Xanthus  to  protest.  He  need  not  be  considered 
*u  P*'*^"0*^ncing  against  the  connexion,  spoken  of  below,  between  the  Pelasgi  whom 
'*^o   Etruscans  conquered,  and  the  Maeonians  whom  the  Lydian*»  drove  out. 

"*  The  attempt  made  by  Mr.  Donaldson,  in  his  Varronianus  (pp.  101-136),  to  con- 
'''^ct  the  Etruscan  with  the  other  Italic  languages,  is  not  generally  regarded  by 
<^Oinparative  philologers  as  successful. 

*  Lydus  was  a  brother  of  Car  (Herod,  i.  171). 

*  Kupct — rh  xaXaihy  i6vrts  M/vw  tc  Kar'i\Kooi  Koi  xaAfo^f foi  A* Ar76T. — Herod,  ib. 
^^-  Strabo,  vii.  p.  495. 

*  See  Appendix  to  Book  vi.,  "  On  the  Traditions  concerning  the  Pelasgi." 

'  History  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  108.     Niebuhr  seems  to  consider  that  the  Lydians 

•*^d  the  Mieonians  were  races  as  unconnected  and  opposed,  as  the  old  Pelasgic  in- 

njbitantg  of  Italy  and  their  Etruscan  conquerors.     1  regard  all  the  tribes  of  the 

\^  coast  of  Asia  Minor  as  akin  to  the  Pelasgi.     See  the  chapter  on  the  Pelasgi,  io 

toe  Appendix  to  Book  vi. 
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flight  of  the  MsBonians  westward  on  the  occapation  of  their  country  hy 
the  Ljdians.  But  then  it  should  he  rememhered  that  Tyrrhenus  and 
Lydus  are  own  brothers,  both  sons  of  Atys  and  Callithea ;  that  is,  the 
two  tribes,  though  distinct,  are  closely  allied,  perhaps  as  near  to  each 
other  as  the  Greek  tribes  of  Dorians  and  lonians,  to  which  Xanthus,  in 
his  version  of  the  story,  compared  them.*  For  we  must  not  think  that 
there  is  any  more  of  exact  historic  truth  in  the  tale  of  Xanthus  than  in 
that  of  Herodotus.  Xanthus,  too,  must  be  expounded  mythically.  He 
is  to  be  regarded  as  telling  another  portion  of  the  truth,  omitted  from 
the  Herodotean  mythus,  namely,  that  at  the  time  when  one  part  of  the 
Mseonians  moved  westward,  another  part  remained  in  Asia,  and,  under 
the  name  of  Torrhebi,  continued  to  inhabit  a  district  of  their  ancient 
country,  as  subjects  of  their  Lydian  conquerors.  Here,  too,  Lydus  and 
Torrhebus  are  brothers.  This  misconception,  therefore,  if  such  it  be, 
would  ethnically  be  of  very  little  moment. 

6.  One  or  two  facts  seem  at  length  to  loom  forth  from  the  mist  and 
darkness  of  these  remote  ages ;  and  these  facts  appear  to  comprise  the 
whole  that  can  be  said  to  be  historic  in  the  traditions  of  the  first  dynasty. 
First,  the  country  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Lydia,  was  anciently  occupied 
by  a  race  distinct,  and  yet  not  wholly  alien  from  the  Lydian,  who  were 
called  Masonians.*  This  people  was  conquered  by  the  Lydians,  and 
either  fled  westward  across  the  sea,  or  submitted  to  the  conquerors ;  or 
possibly,  in  part  submitted,  and  in  part  fled  the  country.  Secondly, 
from  the  date  of  this  conquest,  or  at  any  rate,  from  very  early  times, 
Lydia  was  divided  into  two  districts,  Lydia  Proper,  and  Torrhebia,  in 
which  two  distinct  dialects  were  spoken,  differing  from  each  other  as 
much  as  Doric  from  Ionic  Greek.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Tor- 
rhebians  were  a  remnant  of  the  more  ancient  people,  standing  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lydia  Proper  as  the  Welsh  to  the 
English,  or,  still  more  exactly,  as  the  Norwegians  to  the  Swedes. 

7.  In  entering  on  Herodotus's  second  period,  with  respect  to  which 
he  seems  to  have  believed  that  he  possessed  accurate  chronological  data, 
it  must  be  at  once  confessed  that  we  do  not  find  ourselves  much  nearer 
the  domain  of  authentic  history.  The  genealogy  of  Agron,  first  king  of 
the  second  dynasty,  is  scarcely  less  mythic  than  that  of  Lydus  himself 
Hercules,  Alcteus,  Belus,  Ninus — the  four  immediate  ancestors  of  Agron 
— form  an  aggregate  of  names  more  contradictory,  if  less  decidedly  my- 
thological, than  the  list  in  which  figure  Zeus  and  Terra,  Callirhoe, 
the  daughter  of  Ocean,  and  Asies,  who  gave  name  to  the  Asiatic  conti- 
nent. AVhile  Hercules,  with  his  son  Alcaeus,  and  the  name  Heraclidae, 
applied  by  Herodotus  to  the  dynasty,  take  our  thoughts  to  Greece,  and 
indicate  a  Greek  or  Pelasgic  origin  to  this  line  of  monarchs.  Belusi,  the 
Babylonian    god-king,   and    Ninus,  the  reputed  founder  of  Nineveh,' 

'  Xanthus  in  Diouys.  Hal.  rovrav  {<c.  AuSwv  Koi  Topvfi<av)  t)  yXuatra  6\iyov  itapa- 
ptptU  Kal  viv  in  ffvKovaiv  oAAi^Aouv  ^fxara  ovk  oAiyo,  Sxrirtp  "luivit  Ktd  Aupitts. 

*  The  fact,  so  often  noted,  that  Homer  makes  no  mention  of  Lydia  or  Lydiuis, 
•fhilc  ho  names  Mieoniansin  conjunction  with  Carians  (lUad.  ii.  864-867)  ia  a  strong 
confirmation  of  the  assertion  of  Herodotus. 

*  It  is  true  that  Herodotus  nowhere  makes  express  mention  of  Ninus  as  foundor 
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sammoQ  us  away  to  the  far  regions  of  Mesopotamia,  and  suggest  an  As- 
syrian conquest  of  the  country,  or  possibly  a  Semitic  origin  to  the  Lydian 
people.  Among  the  wide  range  of  fabulous  descents  with  which  ancient 
authors  have  delighted  to  fill  their  pages,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  » 
transition  so  abrupt  and  startling,  as  that  from  Alcseus,  son  of  Hercules, 
lo  Belus,  father  of  Ninus/  It  seems  necessary  absolutely  to  reject 
one  portion  of  the  genealogy  or  the  other,  not  only  as  untrue,  but  as  un- 
meaning ;  for  the  elements  refuse  to  auialgamate.  Accordingly  we  find 
that  writers,  who,  as  Larcher,^  accept  without  hesitation  the  descent 
from  Hercules,  pass  by  the  names  of  Ninus  and  Belus,  as  though  there 
were  nothing  remarkable  in  them ;  while  those  who  are  struck,  like 
Niebuhr,^  with  the  importance  of  such  names  in  such  a  position,  and 
from  the  fact  of  their  occurrence  conclude  the  dynasty  to  be  Assyrian,  are 
obliged  to  set  aside,  as  insignificant,  the  descent  from  Alcaeusaud  Hercules. 
This  portion  of  the  genealogy  can  certainly  in  no  case  be  regarded  as 
hbtorical,  and  at  most  cannot  mean  more  than  that  the  dynasty  was 
Pelasgic,  or  in  other  words  native ;  but  the  other  part  might  possibly 
be  very  simple  history,  and  if  so,  it  would  be  history  of  the  most  impor- 
tant character.  It  might  indicate  the  very  simple  fact  which  Volney 
has  drawn  from  it,  that  Ninus,  the  founder  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  con- 
quered Lydia,  and  placed  his  son  Agron  upon  the  throne.*  And  this 
would  derive  confirmation  from  the  celebrated  passage  of  Ctesias,  where 
Lydia  is  included  among  the  conquests  of  the  great  Assyrian.*  But  on 
the  whole  the  balance  of  the  evidence  seems  to  be  against  any  Assyrian 
conquest,  or  indeed  any  early  connexion  of  Assyria  with  Lydia,  Hero- 
dotus expressly  limits  the  empire  of  the  Assyrians  to  Asia  above  (i.  e. 
to  the  east  of)  the  Halys,*  and  no  trustworthy  author  extends  their 
dominion  beyond  it.  Ctesias  is  a  writer  whose  authority  is  always  of 
the  weakest,  and  in  the  passage  referred  to  he  outdoes  himself  in  bold- 
tteas  of  invention.*  Again:  there  is  nothing  Semitic,  either  in  the 
names  or  in  the  government  of  the  kings  of  this  dynasty,  nor  indeed  are 
wj  traces  to  be  found  of  Semitic  conquest  or  colonisation  in  this  region.* 
Further,  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions,  so  far  as  they  have  been  hitherto 
decyphered,  are  silent  as  to  any  expeditions  of  the  Assyrians  beyond 
the  Halys,  entirely  agreeing  with  Herodotus  in  representing  their  infiu- 
CQce  in  this  quarter  as  coufinel  to  the  nations  immediately  bordering 

&f  Nineveh,  but  we  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  in  considering  that  this  name,  occurring 
*>  it  does  in  connection  with  that  of  Helu?,  indicates  that  personage,  so  generally 
regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  first  monarch  of  Assyria. 

.    *  It  does  not  greatly  elucidate  thi;)  mysterious  connexion  to  learn,  on  the  author- 
ity of  Julius  Pollux,  that  *'  XinuM,  son  of  B«;lus,  gave  his  own  son  the  name  of  Agron, 
*^*cattte  he  was  born  in  the  country"  (iv  i.yp(f»). — Larchcrou  Herod,  i.  7,  note  21. 
'  Histoire  d'H6rodote,  vol.  i ,  notes  on  book  i.ch.  vii. 

*  Kleiue  Schriftcn,  p.  37 1 . 

'  Kecherchcs,  &c.,  Chronologic  d'Horodote,  vol.  i.  p.  41'.). 

*  laDiod.  Sic.  ii.  2.         «  Book  i.  ch.  95. 

Ctesias  includes  among  the  conquests  of  Xinus,  besides  Lydia,  the  whole  of 
^^Minor,  Armenia,  Media,  Susiana,  Persia,  Babylonia,  Ca?lesyriu,  Pha?nicia,  Egypt, 
^d  Bactria ! 

*  This  point  is  discussed  below,  in  the  chapter  "On  the  Ethnic  A'"  nities  of  the 
^Miona  of  Western  Asia.** 
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upon  Armenia.*^  Moreover  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  is  inconsistent 
with  the  notion  founded  upon  it,  that  Ninus  conquered  Lydia  and 
placed  his  son  Agron  upon  the  throne.  For  Herodotus  represents  the 
Heraclidse  as  previously  subjects  of  the  Atjadse,  put  by  them  in  offices 
of  trust,  and  so  seizing  the  supreme  power,  like  the  Mayors  of  the  Palace 
under  the  Merovingian  line  of  French  kings.  And  they  finally  obtain 
the  kingdom,  not  by  conquest,  but  by  an  oracle.*  Herodotus  may 
possibly  have  conceived  of  Belus  and  Ninus  as  going  forth  from  Lydia 
in  the  might  of  their  divine  descent  to  the  conquest  of  Mesopotamia,  but 
he  certainly  did  not  conceive  of  Ninus  as  coming  from  Mesopotamia  to 
the  conquest  of  Lydia,  and  establishing  his  son  Agron  there  as  king  in 
his  room.  On  the  whole  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  remarkable 
genealogy — Hercules,  Alcaeus,  Belus,  Ninus,  Agron— contains  no  atom 
of  truth  or  meaning,  and  was  the  clumsy  invention  of  a  Lydian,  bent  on 
glorifying  the  ancient  kings  of  his  country,  by  claiming  for  them  a  con- 
nexion with  the  mightiest  of  the  heroes  both  of  Asia  and  of  Greece. 

8.  The  meagre  account  which  Herodotus  proceeds  to  give  of  his 
second  Lydian  dynasty  presents  but  few  opportunities  for  remark  or 
criticism.  Agron,  according  to  him,  was  followed  by  a  series  of  twenty- 
one  kings,  each  the  son  of  his  predecessor,  whose  names,  except  the  last 
two,  he  omits  to  mention,  and  whose  united  reigns  made  up  a  period  of 
five  hundred  and  five  years.  On  what  data  this  calculation  was  based 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  manifest  inconsistency  of  the  years  with 
the  generations  has  been  observed  by  many  writers,*  and  Larcher,  in  hb 
translation,  went  so  far  as  to  change  the  number  of  generations  from 
twenty-two  to  fifteen ;  but  it  seems  better  to  leave  the  discrepancy,  one 
proof  among  many  of  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  this  early  history.  Of 
Myrsus,'  the  last  king  but  one,  and  Candaules,  the  last  king  of  this  dy 
nasty,  whom  the  Greeks  called  Myrsilus,"  Herodotus  relates  nothing 
except  the  tale  concerning  the  destruction  of  the  latter,  for  which  he 
appears  to  have  been  indebted  to  the  Parian  poet,  Archilochus.* 

9.  It  is  probable  that  the  Lydiaca  of  Xanthus,  had  they  escaped  the 
ravages  of  time,  would  have  in  a  great  measure  filled  up  the  blanks  left 
by  Herodotus,  in  this,  if  not  even  in  the  preceding  period.     But  it  may 

**  SiM^  the  Commentary  on  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria, 
by  Col.  Kawlinson,  publisfied  in  1851. 

^  llerod.  i.  7.  -wapei  roxnuiv  8€  'HpaKXuhai  4irirpa<f>btyTfs  taxov  T^y  ^xh"  ^*  ^fo- 
nporiou.     Compare  eh.  13. 

'  Larcher  (note  25  on  Ilerod.  book  i.),  Dahlmann  (Ilorod.  p.  99),  Volney  (Suppl. 
:i  rilorod.  de  Larciior),  Biihr  (Herod,  vol.  i.  p.  23). 

'  It  has  not  always  Ix'en  observed  that  Myrsusmust,  by  the  narrative  of  Herod- 
otus, have  been  king.  Eusebius  places  Meles  immediately  before  Candaules  (Chron. 
Canon,  part.  ii.  01.  13,  2).  Grote  appears  to  regard  Myrsus  as  a  Greek,  not  a  Lvd 
iau,  appellative,  when  he  ihu<  expresses  himself: — '*The  twenty-second  prince  of 
tiiis  family  was  Cautlaiilcs,  cuthd  bi/ t/ic  Greek*  Jft/rsUua^  the  »on  of  Mifrsus'"  (HisL 
(  f  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  2'.^0).  Herodotus  says  twice  over,  *'  Candaules  was  the  son  of 
Mvrsiis;"  and  adds.  *' bv  the  Greeks  he  was  called  Mvrsilus." 

•*  A  curious  patronymic,  but  analogoiis  in  a  great  measure  to  the  Latin  form.<s 
S^Tvius,  Servilius;  Maiiius,  Mjinilius ;  Quinctius,  Quinctilius,  \c.,  seeming  to  show 
that  the  /  of  the  Latin  p'Ukx  was  not  altogether  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
western  Asiatic  coa.st. 

•  Herod  i.  12,  end. 
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be  questioned  whether  history  would  have  been  greatlj  the  gainer,  if  we 

may  take  the  fragments  of  Xanthus  which  remain  as  fair  samples  of  the 

general  tenor  of  his  narrative.     Xanthus  told  of  a  King  Gambles,  Cam- 

l>eSj  or  Camblitas,  of  so  ravenous  an  appetite,  that  one   night,  when  he 

was  asleep,  he  ate  his  wife,  and  in  the  morning  found  nothing  left  of  her 

bxii  her  hand,  which  remained  in  his  mouth.     Horrified  at  his  own  act, 

he  drew  his  sword  and  slew  himself.'     Xanthus  told  also  of  another 

king,  Aciamus,  who  bj  his  general  Ascalus,  made  war  in   Syria,  and 

founded  Ascalon  !*     If  such  were  the  staple  of  his  history,  we  need  not 

»tly  regret  its  loss.* 

10.  One  conclusion  may  be  drawn  alike  from  the  silence  of  the  for- 
ign,  and  the  fictions  of  the  native  historian — that  the  Lydians  of  the 
fifth  century  b.  g.  possessed  no  authentic  information  concerning  their 
ancestors  further  back  than  the  time  of  Gyges,  the  first  king  of  the  race 
called  Mermnadao.     From  this  we  may  derive,  as  a  corollary,  the  further 
consequence  of  the  insignificance  of  Lydia  in  times  anterior  to  his  date. 
Previously  to  the  accession  of  the  las^  dynasty,  Lydia  was,  it  is  prob- 
able, but  one  out  of  the  many  petty  states  or  kingdoms  into  which  Low- 

'  This  passage  is  preserved  by  Athenseus  (x.  8,  p.  17). 

'  Xanth.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  in  voc.  ^A<rKd\u>v.  AfKralon,  be  it  remembered,  was  an 
important  town  at  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  Israelites  into  the  Holy  Land  (Judg. 
*>•  18).  That  a  Lydian  army  ever  proceeded  eastward  of  the  Halys  before  the  time 
of  Crcesus  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  Ascalon  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  ancient  cities  of  the  Philistines.  It  may  be  to  the  account  given  by  Xan- 
thus of  this  distant  expedition  that  we  owe  tlie  narrative  in  Athenieus  (viii.  37,  p. 
277)  of  the  drowning  of  Atergatis  orDcrccto,  the  Syrian  Venus,  in  a  lake  near  Asca- 
lon by  Mopsus,  a  Lydian. 

'  Nicolas  of  Damascus,  in  one  of  his  recently  disicovered  fragments  (Frag.  Hist.  Gr., 
▼oL  iii.  pp.  880-6),  professes  to  give  something  of  a  complete  account  of  the  latter 
kings  of  the  second  dynasty.  He  traces  the  lino  of  descent  through  five  monarchs  to 
the  king  slain  by  Gyges,  whom,  instead  of  Candaules,  he  calls  Sadyattes.  These  five 
nionarchs  are  Adyattes,  Ardys,  Adyattes  II.,  Meles,  and  Myr;«us.  In  the  order,  and 
in  the  names  of  four  of  these,  Adyattc?*,  Ardys,  Adyattes  II.  and  Meles,  he  agrees 
with  Eusebius,  who  gives  "  Ardysus  Alyattai,  annis  36;  Alyattes,  anuis  14  ;  Meles, 
Minis  12"  (Chron.  Can.  part  i.  c.  xv.),  as  the  immediate  predecessors  of  Candaules. 
In  the  fifth  name  he  agrees  with  Herodotus,  from  whom  Eusebius  differs,  since  he 
entirely  omits  Myrsus.  These  coincidences  seem  to  entitle  the  list  to  some  consid- 
ewtion.  It  may  possibly  have  come  from  Xanthus,  or  from  Dionysins  of  Mytilene, 
who  wrote  histories  in  Xanthus's  name  (Athen.  xri.  xi.,  p.  415).  The  following  is 
the  genealogical  tree  according  to  this  authority  : — 

Advattos. 


Cadya.  Anlys. 

Adyattes  II. 

Moli'8, 

Myrsus. 
Sadyattes  =  Candaules. 

8ut  few  filets  are  narrated  of  these  kings  in  the  fragment.  It  is  chiefly  occupied 
'jj  an  account  of  the  feud  between  the  Ilcraclidae  and  the  Mermnadaj,  which 
"^  be  spoken  of  hereafter,  and  with  a  long  story  concerning  Ardys,  how  he  lost  his 
JJjwn  and  rocorered  it,  and  reigned  70  years,  and  was  the  best  of  all  the  Lydian 
"^g"  next  to  Alcimiua. 
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er  Asia  was  parcelled  out,  and  was  far  from  being  the  most  important  c 
the  number.  Ljcia,  which  gave  kings  to  the  Greek  colonies  upon  th 
coast/  and  maintained  its  independence  even  against  Croesus/  must  hav 
been  at  least  as  powerful,  and  the  really  predominant  state  was  the  ceutn 
kingdom  of  the  Phrygians,  who  exercised  a  greater  influence  over  tL 
Greeks  of  the  coast  than  any  otiier  of  tlic  Asiatic  peoples  with  whoi 
they  came  in  contact,"  and  whose  kings  were  the  first  of  all  foreigners  t 
send  offerings  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi.^  Lydia,  until  the  time  of  Gygei 
was  a  petty  state  which  made  no  conquests,  and  exercised  but  little  ii 
fluence  beyond  its  borders. 

11.  Concerning  the  destruction  of  Candaules,  the  last  king  of  tb 
second  dynasty,  and  the  accession  of  Gyges,  the  first  king  of  the  thin 
several  very  different  legends  appear  to  have  been  current.  One  i 
found  related  at  length  in  Herodotus,  another  in  Nicolas  of  Damascus, 
third  in  Plato.*  In  all,  amid  the  greatest  diversity  of  circumstantial) 
what  may  be  called  the  historic  outline  is  the  same.  Gyges,  a  subjec 
of  the  Lydian  king,  conspires  against  him,  destroys  him  in  his  palaci 
obtains  the  throne,  and  becomes  the  husband  of  the  queen.*     These  dat 

•  Herod  i.  147.  *  Ibid.  c.  28. 

•  See,  for  proo&  of  this,  Grotc's  History  of  Greece,  part  ii.  eh.  xvi.  (vol.  ii 
pp.  284-291>  '  *  Herod,  i.  14. 

•  Repub.  ii.  §  3.  Mr.  Grote  well  sums  up  this  legend  : — *'  According  to  the  U 
gend  in  Plato,  Gyges  is  a  mere  herdsman  of  the  king  of  Lydia :  after  a  terrible  stori 
and  earthquake,  be  sees  near  him  a  chasm  in  the  earth,  into  which  he  descends  an 
finds  a  vast  horse  of  brass,  hollow  and  partly  open,  wherein  there  lies  a  giganti 
corpse  with  a  golden  ring.  This  ring  he  carries  away,  and  discovers  unexpected! 
that  it  possesses  the  miraculous  propcTty  of  rendering  him  invisible  at  pleasure.  B< 
ing  sent  on  a  message  to  the  king,  he  makes  the  magic  ring  available  to  his  amb 
tion:  he  first  possesses  himself  of  the  person  of  the  queen,  then  with  her  ai 
assassinates  the  king,  and  finally  seizes  the  sceptre." — History  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  j 
298. 

•  The  legends  of  Plato  and  Herodotus  a;roe  yet  further,  that  it  was  with  th 
connivance  of  the  queen,  and  by  her  favour,  that  the  assassination  took  place.  Ni( 
olaiis,  however,  represents  the  queen  as  indignant  at  the  advances  of  Gyges,  and  a 
complaining  to  her  husband  of  his  insolence.  In  other  respects  the  narrative  o 
Nicolaiis  is  more  consistent  than  Plato's  with  Hrrodotus.  Gyges  is  one  of  the  kin^' 
bodyguard,  and  a  special  favourite.  The  peculiar  feature  of  the  tale  in  Nicolaiis  u 
that  it  exhibits  the  retributive  principle  as  pervading  the  whole  history,  and  orcown/^ 
as  it  w ere,  for  the  curious  declaration  of  the  oracle,  ''  Vengeance  shall  come  for  th 
Heraclides  in  the  person  of  the  fifth  descendant  from  Gyges."  The  Merranadw,  w 
are  told,  were  a  family  of  distinction  in  the  days  of  Ardya,  son  of  Adyattcs.  Das 
cylus,  son  of  Gyfres,  was  then  ehief  favourite  of  the  reigning  king.  Jealous  of  hi 
influence,  and  feariii*^  for  the  succession,  Adyattcs,  son  of  Ardys,  secretly  contrive 
the  assassination  of  l)ascylus.  Ardys,  ignorant  who  was  the  murderer,  laid  heav 
curses  on  him,  whoever  he  miglit  be,  before  the  public  assembly  of  the  nation 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  fe»id.  For  this  crime,  comnutted  in  the  reign  of  Anlys 
and  unpunished  at  the  time,  vengeance  came  tJi  the  person  of  hin  fifth  descenclant 
During  the  reigns  of  Adyattcs  11.,  Meles,  and  Myrsus,  the  feud  continued,  the  d€ 
Bcendants  of  Dascylus  living  in  exile.  A  vain  attempt  was  made  by  Meles  toexpiat 
the  sin,  but  it  was  not  accepted  by  the  injured  party.  Meles  went  for  three  year 
into  voluntary  banishment,  and  Dascylus,  the  son  of  the  murdered  man,  was  invitee 
to  return,  but  he  refused.  At  length,  in  the  fifth  generation  (Ardys,  Adyattes,  Meles 
Myrsus,  Sadyattes),  the  vengeance  came.  Gyges,  about  to  be  put  to  death  on  ac 
count  of  the  insult  which  he  had  offeied  to  the  virgin  queen,  whom  he  had  been  sen 
to  conduct  from  the  court  of  her  lather,  Arnossus,  king  of  My sia, recalls  the  incmor 
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to  have  famished  materials  to  the  Greek  poets  of  the  existing  or 
^ollowiDg  times,  which  they  worked  up  into  romances,  embellishing  them 
^According  to  their  fancy. 

The  change  of  dynasty  was  not  effected  without  a  struggle.     The 

lleraclidse  had  their  partisans,  who  took  arms  against  the  usurper,  and 

showed  themselves  ready  to  maintain  in  the  field  the  cause  of  their  Icgiti- 

miiate  sovereigns.     Gyges  was  unwilling  to  trust  the  event  to  the  chance 

of  a  battle,  and  had  address  enough  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  maleon- 

t^ents  to  a  reference,  which,  while  it  would  prevent  any  effusion  of  blood, 

-^as  unlikely  to  injure  his  pretensions.*     The  Delphic  oracle,  now  for 

the  first  time  heard  of  in  Lydian  history,  but  already  for  some  years  an 

object  of  veneration  to  the  purely  Asiatic  population  of  the  peninsula,' 

was  chosen  to  be  the  arbiter  of  the  dispute,  and  gave  the  verdict  which 

had,  no  doubt,  been  confidently  anticipated  by  the  de  facto  king,  when 

he  consented  to  the  reference — in  favour  of  the  party  in  possession.     The 

price  of  the  reply  was,  perhaps^  not  settled  beforehand,  but,  at  any  rate, 

it  was  paid  ungrudgingly.     Goblets  of  gold,  and  various  rich  offerings 

in  the  same  precious  metal,  besides  silver  ornaments,  such  as  no  other 

individual  had  presented  to  the  days  of  Herodotus,'  attested  the  grati> 

tude,  or  the  honesty,  of  the  successful  adventurer. 

12.  The  reign  of  Gyges  is  dispatched  by  Herodotus  in  a  single  sen- 
tence, valuable  alike  for  what  it  contains  and  for  what  it  excludes.  We 
learn  from  it  the  important  fact  that  this  king  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Greeks  of  the  coast,  who  had  hitherto,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the 
scanty  notices  which  remain  to  us,  preserved  friendly  relations  with  the 
native  inhabitants  of  the  country  on  which  they  had  planted  their  settle- 
ments.* Like  the  Phoenicians  in  Spain  and  Africa,  and  our  own  country- 
men for  some  considerable  space  of  time  in  India  and  America,  the  early 
Greek  settlers  in  Asia,  engaged  in  commerce  for  the  most  part,  appear  to 
have  been  received  with  favour  by  the  natives,  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
to  have  maintained  with  them  unbroken  amity.*     Gyges  was  the  first  to 

of  his  ancestral  wrongs,  and  the  curses  of  Ardys  on  his  own  race,  collects  a  band  of 
followers,  enters  the  palace,  and  slays  the  monarch  in  his  bridal-chamber.  Then, 
*lien  the  reference  is  made  to  the  oracle,  the  announcement  falls  with  peculiar  fit- 
0688 :  "  Vengeance  shall  come  for  the  Heraclides  in  the  person  of  the  fifth  descend- 
ant:^ 

*  Mr.  Grote  says,  "  A  civil  tear  ensued,  which  both  parties  at  lenpth  consented  to 
*CTininate  by  reference  to  the  Delphian  oracle."  But  Herodotus  implies  that  there 
*i8no  actual  war,  the  convention  being  made  before  the  two  parties  came  to  blows, 
(•'oj  AvSol  Seller  iirouvvro  rh  KaySauAco^  Tro^or,  Kal  iv  StAoicti  ^aav,  trvvifitiaap 
^f^TovVvyftKTraffi&rai  KoL  olKoi-KoX  Av^ol,  i.  13.)  That  the  oracle  was  open  to 
pecuniary  influence  is  evidenced  by  Herodotus  himself  (v.  63,  vi.  60). 

'  Herod,  i.  14. 
i.  14.     Tvyr\%  Tvpayyt^<ras   inr fwf^}p€   i.vadr:fxaTa  ^s  AcA^oiW  ovk  oKiya*  aAA'  otra 
M»  ifry^pov   iufa^^iara    %<rri    ol   ir\  tiara    iv    Af  KtpoTnr      wapfj    8c    rov    apyvpov, 
Xpvtr^y  &vAcroy — iral  Kprirvpfs  oi  i.pibfxhv  «|  xP^<^^ot  ayaKearai. 

*  The  Greeks  took  Lycian  kings  (Herod,  i.  147).  The  Lycians  are  said  to  have 
ttkeneven  their  name  from  a  Greek  (ibid.  173).  In  most  of  the  Greek  towns  the 
population  seems  to  have  been  mixed,  partly  Greek,  partly  Asiaitic.  The  bcst-evi- 
^**wed  case  is  that  of  Teos  (Pausan.  vii.  iii.  §  3 ;  Boeckh's  Corp.  Ins.,  No.  3064). 

'  Of  coarse  the  colonies  were  not  originally  established  without  bloodshed.  (See 
Herod.  1 146;  Mimnerm.  ap.  Strabon.  xiv.  p.  634,  where  the  violence  employed  at 
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introduce  a  new  policj.  Jealous  of  the  increasing  power  of  the  foreign 
ers,  who  had  occupied  the  whole  line  of  coast,  or  simply  ambitious  a 
extending  his  dominion,  he  commenced  hostilities  against  the  lonians 
ravaged  the  lands,  and  probably  laid  siege  to  the  cities  of  Smyrna  anc 
Miletus,  and  even  succeeded  in  capturing  the  town  of  Colophon.*  This 
however,  as  Herodotus  tells  us  in  the  same  passage,  was  the  utmost  ex 
tent  of  his  achievements.^  He  did  noty  we  may  be  sure,  for  the  love  o 
Magnes,  attack  either  Magnesia,  much  less  effect  the  capture  of  a  see 
ond  Grecian  city,  or  we  should  never  have  been  told  by  Herodotus  that 
"besides  taking  Colophon  and  making  an  inroad  on  Miletus  and  Smyrna, 
he  did  not  perform  a  single  noble  exploit."'  Neither  is  it  possible  that 
he  could  have  possessed liimself  of  the  whole  Troad,  as  Strabo  affirms,' 
or  exercised  such  influence  over  the  Milesians,  as  to  have  a  voice  in  tbe 
establishment  of  their  colonies.  After  ages  delighted  to  magnify  the 
infancy  of  a  dynasty,  which  attained  in  the  end  a  degree  of  power  and 
prosperity  far  beyond  aught  that  had  been  seen  before  within  the  limits, 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lower  Asia,  and  loved  to  throw  back  to  the 
hero-founder  of  the  race  the  actions  and  the  character  of  the  most  illus- 
trious among  his  descendants.' 

the  founding  of  Miletus  and  Coloplion  is  noticed.)  But  instances  of  their  being 
attacked  afterwards  by  tbe  natives  are  exceedingly  rare.  The  attack  of  the  Carians 
upon  Priene,  in  which  Androchis  was  slain,  is  perhaps  the  only  recorded  exception. 
This  must  be  accounted  for,  purtl?  by  the  sense  which  the  natives  entertained  of  tbe 
advantages  they  derived  from  the  commerce  of  the  Greek  towns,  partly  by  the 
readiness  of  the  Greeks  to  intermix  with  the  Asiatic  tribes. 

*  I  agree  with  B&hr  on  the  sense  of  Herodotus  in  the  passage  iff*$aX§  fi^y  tnt» 
arpaririy  h  rt  M.i\riroy  koI  is  'Xfivpvyiv,  koI  KoXotpuivos  rii  &arv  tlKt  (i.  14,  end).  The 
contrast  is  between  the  territories  of  Smyrna  and  Miletus,  and  the  totni  itbclf  of 
Colophon.  In  the  construction  4a4fici\f  arpaririv  4s  MtAryroi',  the  word  Mi\fiToy  can 
only  stand  for  MiKricrinv.  Mr.  Grote  seems  to  prefer  the  more  usual  explanation, 
that  itrrv  IS  the  town,  minm  the  citadel  (Ilist.  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  3nO). 

'  Herod,  i.  14.  a\\*oifBty  fx4ya  tpyov  air*  avrov  &AAo  4yty€ro,  fiaai\(vaa¥- 
ros,  K.r,K. 

*  Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  300)  accepts  as  something  more  than 
myth  the  tale  found  in  Nicolas  of  Damascus,  of  the  beautiful  youth,  Magnes,  whom 
Gyges  loved,  and  who  turned  the  heads  of  all  the  women  wherever  he  went ;  whom 
at  last  the  men  of  Magnesia  resolved  to  disgrace,  and  reduce  to  the  level  of  commoo 
humanity,  by  disfiguring  his  countenance,  and  depriving  him  of  his  tlowing  locks: 
in  revenge  for  which  outrage  on  his  favourite,  the  lover  made  war  upon  the  offend- 
ing city,  and  persevered  until  he  took  the  place  (Nic.  Damascr.  p.  62  Orell.).  Bui 
the  expression  of  Herodotus,  quoted  above,  seems  to  be  conclusive  again>t  the  au* 
thenticity  of  thi^?  history.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  authority  of  NicolaiisDamoscenus, 
unsupported  by  any  corroborating  testimony,  is  quite  insufficient  to  entitle  a  narra* 
tive  to  belief.  It  is  true  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Xanthus,  and 
sometimes  follows  them  without  mentioning  his  authority,  as  in  his  account  of  th€ 
voracitv  and  death  of  Gambles;  but  it  is  also  evident  that  in  manv  cases  he  cannot 
be  following  Xaiithus.  A  writer  wlio  makes  Sadyattes  the  son  of  an  Ali/atte*^  who 
brings  a  Sibt/l  to  the  assistance  of  Croesus  upon  the  pyre,  and  who  ascribes  the  Per* 
sian  respect  for  Zoroaster,  and  religious  regard  for  the  element  of  fire,  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  this  miraculous  escape  of  the  Lydian  king,  is  not  to  be  quoted  ac 
authority,  where  he  stands  alone,  without  the  strongest  expression  of  distrust.  At 
any  rate,  Mr.  Grote  seems  open  to  tlie  censure  which  he  himself  bestows  on  Ottfried 
MUller,  that  he  occasionally  '* gives  ' Sagm'  too  much  in  the  style  of  real  facta'' 
(vol.  iii.  p.  210,  note).  •  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  690. 

*  This  tendency  in  all  legendary  history  to  throw  back  and  repeat  events  and 
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13.  Of  Ardys,  the  son  aod  successor  of  Gjges,  who  reigned,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  within  a  year  of  half  a  century,'  the  two  facts  which 
alone  are  recorded,  are  important,  as  showing  that  he  inherited  from  his 
father  that  line  of  aggressive  policy,  which  became  the  settled  system  of 
tbe  Mermnad  princes,  and  which  was  particularly  directed  against  the 
Greek  cities  of  the  coast.  He  renewed  the  attack  upon  Miletus,  and 
took  the  town  of  Pri^n^.*  Probably  he  would  have  signalised  his  reign 
by  further  successes,  but  for  the  invasion  of  the  Cimmerians,  a  terrible 
visitation,  which  we  shall  best  understand  by  regarding  it  as  closely 
parallel  to  the  Gallic  irruption  into  Italy  in  the  fourth  century  b.  c,  or 
to  the  first  invasions  of  the  Koman  Empire  by  the  Goths  and  Huns. 

14.  Who  the  Cimmerians  were,  whence  they  came,  with  what  races 
they  were  ethnically  connected,  will  be  considered  hereafter,  in  the 
notes  to  the  Fourth  Book.  With  regard  to  their  occupation  of  Asia 
Minor  at  this  time,  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  whereas  Herodotus, 
throughout  his  whole  history,^  regards  the  invasion  in  the  reign  of  Ardys 
as  the  first,  and  indeed  the  only  Cimmerian  irruption  into  these  coun- 
tries; other  writers  speak  of  repeated  attacks,  covering  a  long  period  of 
time,  in  which  moreover  the  Cimmerians  were  accompanied  and  assisted 
hy  Thracian  tribes,  and  came  into  Asia  Minor,  apparently,  from  the  west 
rather  than  the  east.     Strabo  expressly  states  that  they  made  several 

cireumstances  has  been  noticed  by  Niebuhr  in  liis  Roman  history,  and  is  certainly 
one  of  tbe  most  striking  characteristics  of  such  records.  As  Romulus  is  an  earlier 
TqUqs,  and  Ancus  a  second  Numa,  so  even  in  more  historic  times  we  find  the  un- 
doubted acts  of  the  second  Tarquin  almost  all  anticipated  in  the  first.  As  the  later 
rorereign  was  certainly  roaster  of  Latium,  so  the  earlier  must  **  subdue  the  whole 
Latin  name"  (Liv,  i.  88);  as  he  built  the  magnificent  temple  to  Jupiter  Capitolin us, 
*o  bis  progenitor  and  prototype  must  tow  it  and  lay  its  foundations  (ibid.  38  and 
^);  as  the  great  sewers  and  the  massive  stone  seats  in  the  Circus  Maximus  were 
Qodoobtedly  the  works  of  the  one,  so  must  they  also,  or  works  of  a  similar  character, 
be  ascribed  to  the  other  ^bid.  35  and  38).  In  the  same  way  is  assigned  to  Ninus 
the  wbole  series  of  conquests  made  by  subsequent  Assyrian  kings  (('icnias  ap.  Diod. 
Sc.  il  2).  Sometimes  an  entire  war  is  repeated,  as  that  with  Fidense  in  the  fourth 
hook  of  Livy  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  452).  Possibly,  the  war  between  S|)arta  and  Mcs- 
Koit  is  a  case  in  point.  Almost  all  the  events  of  what  is  called  the  first  war  recur  in 
^lecond. 

'  Ensebios  limited  his  reign  to  38  years  (Chron.  Canon.  Purs  Post.  p.  325,  ed. 
lUi.). 

'  Herod,  i.  16.  I  know  not  on  what  grounds  Mr.  Grote  observes  that  *'  this  po»* 
WMion  cannot  have  been  maintained,  for  the  city  appears  afterwards  as  autono- 
mous" (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  303),  unless  it  be  on  the  expression  of  Herodotus, 
that  *^ before  the  sovereignty  of  Croesus  all  the  Greeks  were  free."  (i.  6.)  But  this 
o&lj  seems  to  mean  that  no  Greek  country — neither  Ionia,  Jiiolis,  nor  Doris — had 
^^^  reduced  to  sobjection. 

Mr,  Grote  has  another  mysterious  remark  in  the  next  sentence  of  his  work. 
'Htt  (Ardys*)  long  reign  was  signalised  by  two  events,  both  of  considerable  moment 
to  the  Asiatic  Greeks, — the  invasion  of  the  Cimmerians,  and  the  first  approach  to 
*^Kiion  (at  least  the  first  of  which  we  have  any  historical  knowledge)  betwten  the 
••Aotoan/f  of  Lydia  and  those  of  Upper  Asia  under  the  Median  kivffs.^^  What  is 
^  **)frt<  approach  to  collision  "  in  the  reign  of  Ardys  ?  The  collision  came,  as  he 
yoticeaa  few  pages  after  (p.  310),  in  the  time  of  Alyattes,  gran<ison  of  Ardys.  What 
*  biatorical  knowledge  "  have  we  of  any  collision  or  "approach  to  collision"  earliei 
thaatbis? 

*  Herod,  i.  6, 16-16, 103  ;  iv.  1,  11-12 ;  vii.  20. 

Vol.  I.— 19 
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distinct  incursions,*  and  seemingly  brings  them  into  Asia  across  the 
Thracian  Bosphonis.  To  some  of  these  incursions  he  gives  a  high  an- 
tiquity.* In  this  he  is  followed  or  exceeded  by  Eusebius,  who  places 
the  first  Cimmerian  invasion  of  Asia  three  hundred  years  before  the 
first  Olympiad  (b.  c.  1076)/  The  silence  of  Herodotus,  and  still  more 
the  way  in  which  he  speaks,  on  first  mentioning  the  subject,  of  the  Cim- 
merian incursion,"  are  weighty  arguments  against  those  who  hold  that 
there  were  a  long  series  of  such  attacks,  covering,  without  any  consider- 
able intervals,  a  space  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  years.*  Still  it  would 
be  rash  to  reject  altogether  the  distinct  assertions  of  Strabo,  confirmed 
as  they  are  by  the  fact,  of  which  there  is  ample  evidence,  that  in  the 
minds  of  the  Greeks  upon  the  coast,  Cimmerians  and  Treres  were  con- 
founded together,  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition 
of  invasions  in  which  both  people  took  part  The  Cimmerians^  who 
before  their  country  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  Scythian  nomads, 
were,  neighbours  of  the  Thracians,  may  well  have  joined  with  them  in 
plundering  expeditions  from  time  to  time,  and  may  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  passing  into  Asia  by  the  Thracian  Bosphorus.  But  from  all 
these  occasional  incursions,  which  Herodotus  may  have  regarded  as 
Thracian,  not  Cimmerian  ravages,  the  one  great  Cimmerian  invasion,  of 
which  he  so  often  speaks,  is  to  be  distinguished.  In  this,  if  it  came, 
according  to  the  undoubting  conviction  of  our  author,  from  the  east,  no 
Thracians   would  participate/     It  would   have  a  right  to   be   called 

*  Strab.  i.  p.  90  (Oxf.  ed.).  ot  re  Kiixiiipioi  otis  koX  T^rhpotvas  6vo/Ad(uvaiy,  {|  ^ire/- 
ywv,  Ti  idvos,  ir  oWdKis  dirfSpafioy  rii  8c£<^  M'V^  "^ov  Hoirrou,  xai  ra  avv*x^  aineit, 
TOTf  /i«v  4ir\  naup\ay6pas,  iror^  6k  Kol  ^pvyas  4/ji0a\6vr§f. 

*  Strab.  i.  p.  9.  (Oxf.  cd.).  oi  Ki/M/xtpioi  Ka^  "Ofxripoy  ^  fiixphy  wph 
avr  ov  fifxpis  *ltavias  iirf^payMV  Tijy  77}  v  rijy  4KBo(rir6povira(ray.  And  again,  iU. 
p.  200 :  Kcu^'  "Ofivpuy  fj  nph  aurou  fxiKphy  kiyovat  rijy  ruv  Ktfifitpioty  ^<po6oy  y*y(adat 
rwy  (1.  T^i*)  fi^XP^  "i^VS  Aio\l6os  Koi  rrjt  ^Iwvias. 

'  Chron.  Canon.  Pars  Post  (p.  3o3,  ed.  Mai). 

*  Herod,  i.  6.  irph  5c  rris  Kpolaov  iipxv^  TrdyTfs'^EWrivfs  ^<ray  4\fif^tpot.  r  h  yep 
Kififitpioty  ar  par  tv  na  rh  iirl  r^y  *l<Dviay  axiKOfityoy — ou  Karaarpoip^  iy*y%ro 
ru)y  troKiwVf  dAA*  4^  iwiBpofx^s  apirayfi, 

*  Clinton'8  Fasti  HeU.  vol.  i.  p.  214.     01.  40,  4. 

*  Tlie  conteini>orary  poot,  Callinuf,  sfmke  botli  of  Trores'and  of  Cimmerians 
(Strabo,  xlv.  p.  927,  Oxf.  Ed.).  Callisthones  eaid  that  the  Treres  and  Lyciaus  took 
Sardis  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  627.)  Strabo,  in  a  pa.ssagc  quoted  above,  uses  the  words, 
Ki/Xjuep/ouv,  otfi  Kal  Tp-npatyas  ovond^ovaiy.     Cf.  al^o  Kustath.  ad.  Ilom.  Od.  xi.  14. 

'  I  cannot  accept  Niebuhr's  theory,  that  the  CimnicrianH  on  this  occasion  came 
by  the  western  side  of  the  Euxine,  and  across  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  against  the 
distinct  and  repeated  declarations  of  Herodotus.  It  seems  to  me  impossible  that 
the  direction  in  which  the  enemy  canu*  shouhl  have  been  forgotten  by  the  people 
of  the  country,  even  in  the  space  of  two  liundred  years ;  especially  as  there  were 
contemporary  writers,  Callinus,  Archilochus,  and  others,  some  of  whom,  we  know, 
spoke  of  the  Cimmerian  attack.  With  regard  to  the  alleged  difficulties  of  the  route, 
we  may  grant  the  impracticability  of  the  coast  Hue,  between  the  western  edge  of 
the  Caucasiis  and  the  Eiixini;;  but  why  may  we  not  suppose  the  Cimmerians  to  have 
entered  Asia  by  the  Caucasian  gates,  throujjh  which  the  great  military  road  now  runs 
fromMosdok  to  Titiis?  This  must  always  have  been  a  very  practicable  route,  and 
was  probably  that  followed  by  Mithridates  when  he  passed  through  the  KKtTbpa  2Uv 
^tay  on  his  tiight  from  Pompey  (Appian.  de  Hell.  Mithr.  p.  400).  With  respect  to 
the  passage  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  it  must  be  remembered  that  waggons  could 
always  cross  in  wint<'r  upon  the  ice  (Herod,  iv.  28). 
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*  th^  Cimmerian  attack/'  It  would  be  a  thing  mi genmi.  The  Greeks 
in  general,  long  accustomed  to  confound  Trerea  and  Cimmerians,  might 
ipeak,  according  to  habit,  of  both  as  having  been  concerned  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  other  iEroad8;''  but  an  accurate  writer,  like  Herodotus,  whose 
inquiries  had  convinced  him  that  these  Cimmerians  entered  Asia  Minor 
from  the  Caucasus,  would  know  that  here  there  was  no  place  for 
Treres,  who  lay  so  far  out  of  the  route,  and  that  however  true  it  might 
be  that  Cimmerians  had  at  other  times  joined  in  the  forays  of  the 
Treres  in  Asia,  yet  on  no  other  occasion  had  there  been  a  real  Cim- 
merian inroad,  and  he  would  therefore  be  perfectly  correct  in  speaking 
of  this  as  "  the  invasion  of  the  Cimmerians." 

The  Cimmerians  were  fugitives,  driven  out  of  their  native  country 
by  the  Scythians,  but  not  the  less  formidable  on  that  account.  Niebuhr 
sunuises  that  the  Gauls  who  sacked  Rome  and  overran  Italy,  were  fu- 
gitives from  the  Spanish  peninsula,  retiring  before  the  increasing  strength 
of  the  Iberian  race.*  The  barbarians  who  destroyed  the  Western  Em- 
pire had  for  the  most  part  been  dispossessed  of  their  own  countries  by 
nations  of  superior  strength.  On  their  first  arrival  in  Asia  Minor  the 
Cimmerians  seem  to  have  swept  before  them  all  resistance.  Like  the 
bands  of  Gauls,*  which  at  a  later  date  ravaged  these  same  regions  in  the 
iame  ruthless  way,  the  Cimmerian  invaders  carried  ruin  and  devastation 
>ver  all  the  fairest  regions  of  Lower  Asia.  Paphlagonia,  Bithynia,  Ionia, 
Phrygia,  even  Cilicia,  as  well  as  Lydia,  were  plundered  and  laid  waste ; 
n  Phrygia,  Midas,  the  king,  despairing  of  any  effectual  resistance,  on  the 
ipproach  of  the  dreaded  foe,  is  said  to  have  committed  suicide  ;*  in  Lydia, 
LS  we  know  from  Herodotus,  they  took  the  capital  city,  all  but  the 
icropolis ;  in  Ionia,  they  ravaged  the  valley  of  the  Cayster,  besieged 
lllphesus,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  burnt  the  temple  of  Diana  in 
to  vicinity ;  '  after  which  they  are  thought  to  have  proceeded  southward 

*  Callinu8  appears  to  have  done  so  (Strabo,  1.  s.  c). 

*  Ilitftory  of  Koine,  vol.  i.  pp.  60(>-6()9.     (Kngl.  trannl.) 

'  Livy,  xxxviii.  It5.  It  will  appear  hcreaAer  that  these  two  great  invasions  of 
^ia  Minor  proceeded  from  the  same  identical  race.  (See  Appendix  to  Book  iv.  Ch. 
.   *'  On  the  Cimmerians  of  Herodotus  and  the  Migrations  of  the  Cymric  Race.") 

*  £ii8tath.  ad  Horn.  Od.  xi.  14.  This  is  the  event  alluded  to  in  Euscb.  Chron. 
::an.  Pars  Post.  01.  21,  2  (p.  324),  and  by  Strabo,  i.  p.  90  (Oxf.  cd.). 

*  Hesych.  in  voc.  AirySauis.  AirySa/xij  olro%  $Kavat  rhv  yahv  rrjs  ^KpriixiZoi.  The 
rell-kuown  passage  in  Callimachus^s  Hymn  to  Diana  (vcr.  261-201)  has  thrown 
lome  doubt  on  this.  It  seems,  however,  quite  conceivable  that  a  poet,  whose  sub* 
ject  was  the  praise  of  Diana,  should  ignore,  without  denying,  so  unpleasant  a  fact. 
Jallimachus  may  even  be  understood  in  the  sense  adopted  by  Bouhier :  **  Callimaque 
L  pretendu  que  ce  fut  en  punition  du  sacrilege  qu'ils  avuient  conimis  en  mettant  le 
eu  an  temple  de  Diane."  (Dissertations,  &c.  ch.  vi.  p.  50.)  That  the  Cimmerians 
^xcited  the  hatred  of  the  lonians  by  the  plunder  of  their  temples,  was  attested,  ac* 
:ording  to  Eustatb.  (Comment,  ad  Horn.  Od.  xi.  14)  by  many  writers.  If  they  in- 
rested  Ephesus,  as  we  should  certainly  gather  from  Callimachus,  they  could  scarcel5 
ikU  to  take  the  temple,  which  was  nearly  a  mile  from  the  city  (Herod,  i.  26).  Mr. 
Srote  supposes  that  *Uhe  Goddess  protected  her  town  and  sanctuary'*'*  (Hist,  of 
Greece,  vol.  Hi.  p.  835).  But  he  rests  this  only  on  the  passage  of  Callimachus,  which 
U  at  least  ambiguous.  Bpanhcim  ((.'oramcnt.  ad  Callimach.  Hymn.  v.  251-260,  in 
(he  edition  of  Ernesti,  vol.  ii.  p  354)  regards  Herod,  i.  6  as  conclusive  against  Hes* 
ycbiusy  where  he  certainly  must  forget  the  situation  of  the  temple. 
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into  the  plain  of  the  Mseander,  and  to  have  sacked  the  city  of  Magnesia.' 
One  body,  under  a  leader  whom  the  Greeks  called  Lygdamis,  even  pene- 
trated as  far  as  Cilicia,  and  there  sustained  a  terrible  reverse  at  the  hands 
of  the  hardy  mountaineers.*  The  Greeks  regarded  this  as  the  venceanoe 
of  Artemis/  for  Lygdamis  had  been  the  leader  in  the  attack  on  Ephesna. 
Still  the  strength  of  the  invaders  was  not  broken  by  this  defeat.  It 
was  only  in  the  third  generation  that  the  Lydian  princes  were  able  to 
expel  them  from  the  territories  under  their  dominion.  Even  then,  it 
is  a  mistake  to  say  that  they  were  driven  out  of  Asia.*  Just  as  the 
Gallic  marauders  of  later  times,  when  the  chances  of  war  turned  against 
them,  found  a  refuge  in  the  strong  position  called  thenceforth  Galada 
so  their  kindred,  the  Cimmerians,  long  after  the  time  of  their  expulsioi 
from  Lydia  by  Alyattes,  maintained  themselves  in  certain  strongholds 
as  Antandrus,  which,  according  to  Aristotle,*  they  occupied  for  a  hxut 
dred  years,  and  Sinope,  where,  Herodotus  informs  us,  they  made  a  per 
manent  settlement.^ 

15.  The  history  of  Lydia  during  the  time  of  their  supremacy  was  al 
most  a  blank.  At  what  period  in  the  long  reign  of  Ardys  they  enterec 
Asia  there  is  indeed  nothing  positively  to  show.  The  synchronism  depend 
ant  upon  the  notion  of  their  having  been  pttrstied  by  the  Scythians,  wh< 
are  said  to  have  entered  Media  in  the  reign  of  Cyazares,  is  extremely 
doubtful  from  the  improbability  of  the  supposed  fact.     The  utmost  tha' 

'  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  event  really  belongs  to  the  great  Cimmeriai 
invasion.  Eustathius  appears  to  have  thought  so.  Tiv  KifAfAtplttv  inrSfioipa  A^ycra 
iroTC  {Tprjpti  64  ipaaiy  iKoXovyro)  iroW^y  rrfs  *A(rlas  KaraSpofiuy^  Koi  rks  SopSctt  lAcZi' 
icol  rwv  MayyijTvy  6h  iroWovs  ayt\uv  rStv  Kark  rhv  MaicwBpoy  *  i^dWtiy  Bh  koI  ht 
n(U^Kay6yas  Kal  ^pvyas  *  Sre  koI  MiBus  Ktytrai  cJfxu  ra{/pov  iriiiy  tis  rh  XP^^^  aircX 
btty,  (Comment,  ad  Hom.  Od.  1.  c.  s.)  But  if  Callinus  was  contemporary  with  th< 
taking  of  Sardis  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  as  I  agree  with  Mr.  Grote  in  considerinj 
to  be  nearly  certain  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  388,  note  '^,  tlie  fall  of  Magnet 
must,  on  the  authorities  of  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  928)  and  Clemens  Alex.  (Strom,  i.  p.  888] 
have  been  subsequent.  To  me  also  the  fact  that  the  sack  of  Magnesia  is  .so  uni 
formly  ascribed  to  the  Treres,  is  a  strong  argument  that  it  does  not  belong  to  thi 
invasion  of  the  Cimmerians.     (Cf.  Eustath.  in  loc.  s.  c,  and  Strab.  xiv.  p.  927.) 

•  Strabo,  i.  p.  90. 

»  CalUm.  Hymn,  ad  Dian.  248-260. 

wpv  bffit^Koy^ 
T^  ^a  Ka\  fiKadyojy  dAaira^cVf^  iiTfiXrfat 
AvyBa/jLis  ttfipiar^s,  4x1  8c  arparhy  linr-nfioKywy 
*'H7a7c  Ki^ifi*piuVi  i^afid^tp  taoyy  ot  fta  trap*  ainhy 
K(K\ifi4yoi  yaloviri  fiohs  ir6poy  *Ivax«^>^v. 
^A  SciAbs  fiaffi\4o»v  taov  ¥i\ir*y  ov  ykp  (fieWty 
Odr'  avrhi  ^KvbiriyBt  iraA.f/iir«T€t,  otht  rif  &AAot 
"Oacruy  4y  Xtifiuyt  KaOcrpitp  iaray  Si/Jta^at, 
"NoffHiafty  *E<p4(rov  yap  acl  tcA  r6^a  irp6K(iTai, 

*  Ktfififplovs  4k  rrji  'Airiay  ^{^Aaac  (Herod,  i.  15).  As  Lydia  was  still  confine 
within  its  original  limits,  a  Lydian  prince  would  have  neither  the  wish  nor  tb< 
power  to  do  this.  There  is  also  distinct  proof  that  they  continued  in  possession  o 
parts  of  Asia.     See  the  following  notes. 

•  Ap.  Steph.  Byz.  in  voc.  "Ayray^pos.     ^Api(nor4\j)s  <^rj(ri  raxntiy  wyofida^eu  .  . 
KifXfifpi^a,  Ki fHfJLtpiofy  4voiKovvroiv  kKarhv  iri\. 

*  Herod,  iv.  12.  ♦aiVomroi  8^  oi  Kifx^xtpioi  tptvyoyrfs  4s  rrjy  ^AaiTfy  t©u$  Sjt^m 
vol  rrjy  Xsp<r6yri(Toy  KriaayrtSf  4y  ry  yvy  'XiytSnni  ir6kis  'EAA^s  oXKiarau 
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can  be  gathered  from  it  is  that  the  Cimmerian  invasion  was  regarded  by 
Herodotas  as  only  a  little  preceding  the  accession  of  Cyaxares  (b.  a 
6^3),  which  would  make  it  fall  late  in  the  reign  of  Ardys.     At  any  rate, 
we  may  be  sure  that  it  followed  in  fact,  as  it  does  in  the  order  of  the 
narrative  in  Herodotus,^  both  the  capture  of  Pri^n6  by  Ardys,  and  his  at- 
tack upon  Miletus.     Still  its  date  cannot  be  fixed  within  a  quarter  of  a  cen* 
tury.    Sadyattes,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ardys,  appears,  during  the 
earlier  portion  of  his  reign,  to  have  remained  in  the  same  state  of  inac- 
tion which  had  characterised  the  latter  years  of  his  father's  rule.     Prob- 
ably it  required  all  the  energies  of  monarch  and  people  to  protect  the 
icingdom  against  the  Cimmerian  ravages.     We  may  gather,  however,  from 
"^hat  is  recorded  of  this  king,  that  towards  the  close  of  his  reign  the 
power  of  the  Cimmerians  began  to  decline,  and  Lydia  became  once  more 
free  to  pursue  her  policy  of  aggression.     Sadyattes  renewed  the  war 
'^'ith  Miletus  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  and  carried  it  on  until 
h  is  death.     Whether  either  of  the  great  victories  mentioned  by  Herod- 
otius*  were  gained  by  him,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.     All  that  we 
kxiow  is  that  he  did  not  bring  the  war  to  a  close,  but  bequeathed  it  to 
H  is  successor  upon  the  throne,  his  son  by  his  own  sister,^  Alyattes. 

16.  This  prince,  the  most  celebrated  of  his  house,  except  Croesus,  is 
®^id  by  Herodotus  to  have  bent  his  whole  energies  to  the  prosecution  of 
"^bis  war  during  the  first  six  years  of  his  reign.  The  circumstances  of 
^h.e  contest,  which  Herodotus  relates  at  length,*  and  on  which  no  other 
^lacient  writer  throws  any  additional  light,  need  not  be  here  repeated. 
Tlie  designs  of  Alyattes  were  baffled,  and  Miletus,  the  foremost  city  of 
^^-siatic  Greece,  which  had  been  attacked  in  succession  by  every  monarch 
^^f  the  house  of  the  Mermnadaa,  succeeded  in  maintaining  her  independ- 
ence for  half  a  century  longer. 

The  order  of  the  other  events  of  the  reign  of  Alyattes  cannot  be  de- 
^^rmined  with  any  certainty.     Besides  his  war  with  Miletus,  he  was  en- 

E^ged  (we  know)  in  four  separate  contests.  He  drove  the  Cimmerians 
Qyond  his  boundaries,  attacked  and  took  Smyrua,  made  an  attempt  up- 
^^  Clazomence,  but  was  defeated  with  great  loss,  and  carried  on  a  pro- 
^^acted  contest  against  the  combined  powers  of  Media  and  Babylonia, 
^le  is  also  said  to  have  invaded  Caria,  but  by  a  writer  who,  unless  where 
^e  have  good  reason  to  believe  he  is  following  Xanthus,  is  of  no  author- 
^^J.*     The  last  war,  if  it  took  place  at  all,  happened  late  in  his  reign, 

*  Herod,  i.  15.  '  Ibid.  18.     rpd^^iara  fitydXa  Hupdcia  Mt\7i<rluy  iyivtro. 

^  Here  the  authorit  j  of  Nicolas  of  Damascus  is  supported  by  that  of  Suidas  (in 

'^oc.  *AAv<(rri}r)  and  Xenophilua  (ap.  Anon,  quoted  in  the  Frag.  Hist.  Gr.,  vol.  i. 

P*  42).    Marriages  with  AoZ/'-sisters  have  been  frequent  in  the  East  from  the  days  of 

Abraham  downwards.     The  cases  of  Abraham  himself  (Gen.  xx.  12 ;   there  is  no 

evidence  to  show  that  Sarah  was  Iscah,  as  assumed  by  Clinton,  F.  II.  vol.  i.  App. 

^^'  V.  p.  290,  note),  of  Cambyses  (Herod,  iii.  31),  and  Herod  Agrippa  (Juv.  vi.  167) 

*«  well  known. 

'  Herod,  i.  17-22.  Mr.  Grote  says  that  Sadyattes  carried  on  this  war  for  aeven^ 
tftd  Alyattes  for  five  yeats  ;  but  Herodotus  divides  the  war  as  above.  4iro\ffiff  (rta 
^Ku .  . .  rd  fjiiv  irvv  c{  l^rta  rwv  ivhtKa  2a8vaTTi7 j  6  "ApBvos  (ri  Av^wv  t5pX*»  ^  * *^ 
^WiKtnf  TfiwiKavra  it  r^if  Viiki\<Tijiv  r^y  arparitiv  rh,  84  -aiint  ruv  iTfuy  to  ixofitva 
^•''J  €{  *AKvdTTfis  i'ro\4fA€t  .  . .  ry  8€  BvatBtKartp  irti,  k.  r.  K. 

Kicolas  of  Damascus.    The  question  of  his  credibility  has  been  treated  aboTt 
<^tt8.note»). 
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after  Croesus  was  grown  to  manhood.*  The  date  of  the  straggle  with 
the  Medes  depends  on  that  of  the  eclipse  of  Thales,  which  is  stul  unde- 
termined.' Perhaps  the  most  probable  date  is  that  which  has  been 
adopted  by  Mr.  Grote  and  others,  chiefly  on  astronomical  considerations, 
Tiz.  B.  0.  615-610.  The  other  wars,  that  which  ended  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  Cimmerians,  and  those  with  the  Greeks  of  the  coast,  may  have 
taken  place  either  before  or  after  the  Median  contest. 

17.  This  last  event,  beyond  all  question  the  most  important  in  th< 
reign  of  Alyattes,  is  regarded  by  Herodotus  as  brought  about  by  what 
appears  an  insignificant  cause.  A  band  of  Scythians,  who  had  been  ix 
the  service'  of  Cyaxares,  the  Median  king,  upon  a  disgust  quitted  Media 
and  took  refuge  with  Alyattes.  Cyaxares  demanded  the  surrender  o: 
the  fagitives  and  met  a  refusal,  upon  which  he  declared  war  against 
Lydia,  and  the  contest  began.  Now  although  undoubtedly  the  passagi 
of  nomadic  hordes  from  one  government  in  the  East  to  another  has  fre 
quently  been  the  occasion  of  war  between  adjoining  states,'  yet  the  flight 
of  a  mere  hand  of  men  (ciXr;  av^piav)  who  had  been  useful  as  hunters 
would  scarcely  have  been  motive  sufficient  to  produce  the  invasion  of  ( 
kingdom  not  even  adjoining,  but  separated  from  the  Median  empire  h} 
the  intervening  country  of  Fhrygia.  It  is  besides  exceedingly  improb 
able  that  at  this  particular  period  there  were  any  Scytliians  on  such  terau 
of  friendly  subjection  to  Cyaxares,  as  the  story  supposes.  Not  long  be 
fore  the  accession  of  Alyattes,  Cyaxares  had,  we  know,  been  engaged  ii 
a  fierce  struggle  with  Scythic  hordes,  and  such  of  them  as  submitted  t< 
his  sway  must  have  felt  themselves  under  the  yoke  of  an  oppressor.  I 
portion  of  his  Scythic  subjects  may  no  doubt  have  revolted,  and  whei 
hard  pressed  by  bis  troops,  may  have  fled  for  protection  to  Alyattes,  an( 
have  offered  to  take  service  with  him.  They  may  have  been  readily  re 
ceived,  and  Cyaxares  may,  on  learning  it,  have  demanded  their  surreo 
dor:  and  when  the  demand  was  refused,  have  thereupon  commences 
hostilities.  It  is  however  very  unlikely  tliat  this  was  the  cause,  althougl 
it  may  possibly  have  been  the  pretext,  of  the  expedition.  The  Lydiai 
war  of  Cyaxares,  was  part  undoubtedly  of  that  great  monarch's  systen 
of  conquest,  which  carried  him  at  one  time  to  the  confines  of  Babylonia,  a 
another  to  the  shores  of  the  -^gcan.  The  enterprising  prince,  who  ha« 
subverted  the  old  Assyrian  monarchy,  and  had  then  by  a  series  of  victorie 

*  Crcpsufl  in  the  talc  is  roproscnted  as  already  governor  of  Thelu'?  and  Adramjt 
tium.  As  he  was  only  thirty-five  years  of  age  at  his  father's  death  (Herod,  i.  2fc" 
the  Carian  war  of  Alyattes,  if  a  reality,  must  belong  to  the  last  ten  or  twelve  yeai 
of  his  life.  Mr.  (irote  well  observes,  against  Clinton,  that  there  is  nothing  InNlcolau 
Damaecenvis  to  inij»ly  that  Alyattes  conqvcrcd  Caria.  (Nie.  Dam.  p,  54,  ed.  Orelli 
Clinton's  F.  H.  vol.  i'i.  p.  Ii f. 3  ;*G rote's  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  3in.) 

*  Volney  considered  the  eclipse  to  have  taken  place  u.  c.  025  (Reeherchos,  &c 
vol.  i.  p.  342).  Clinton  places  it  b.  c.  0«t3  (F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  41<»).  Idelor  considei 
that  no  eclipse  about  this  period  fulfils  the  necessary  conditions  except  that  of  B.  < 
610  (Handbuch  der  Chronologic,  vol.  i.  p.  2(>1»).  Mr.  Hind  and  Mr.  Airy  have  n 
cently  suggested  the  late  date  of  u.  c.  5^5  (Hosan(pict,  Fall  of  Nineveh,  p.  14).  ] 
may  be  doubted  whether  astronomical  science  has  yet  attained  to  such  exactness  s 
to  justify  the  adoption  of  its  results  as  the  basis  of  a  chronological  system. 

"  See  Mr.  (Jrote's  History  of  (Ireece,  vol.  iii.  p.  310.  In  a  note  Mr.  Grote  brinj 
forward  a  number  of  modern  instances. 
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»roi]ght  under  subjection  the  whole  of  Upper  Asia  as  far  as  the  banki 
»f  the  Haljs/  might  well  conceive  the  design  of  adding  to  his  empire 
he  further  tract  of  country  between  the  Halys  and  the  ^gean  sea. 
Tfhni  alone  excites  our  wonderment  in  this  portion  of  history  is  his  fail- 
ire.  The  war  continued  for  six  years,  and  in  the  course  of  it,  we  are 
old,  ''  the  Medes  gained  many  victories  over  the  Lydians,  and  the  Ly* 
lions  a/so  gained  many  victorifs  over  the  3fede»y  *  And  the  advantage  re- 
Dained  with  neither  side.  Considering  the  extent  and  power  of  the  Me- 
lian  empire  at  this  period — that  it  contained,  besides  Media  Magna  and 
tfedia  Atropatene,  the  extensive  and  important  countries  of  Persia,  As- 
yria,  Armenia,  and  Cappadocia — ^reaching  thus  from  the  mouth  of  the 
.^ersiao  Gulf  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine — it  seems  extraordinary  that  the 
letty  kingdom  of  Lydia  could  so  successfully  maintain  the  contest.  The 
'ooder  is  increased  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  probability,  almost 
mounting  to  a  certainty,  that  the  armies  of  the  Babylonians  accompa- 
fed  Cyaxares  to  the  field.'  That  Lydia  maintained  her  independence, 
id  terminated  the  war  by  an  honourable  peace,  can  only  be  accounted 
r  by  supposing  that  as  the  attack  menaced  the  whole  of  Western  Asia, 
e  several  nations  who  felt  themselves  endangered  made  common  cause, 
id  united  under  a  single  head.  And  an  indication  of  this  union  of  the 
'estern  Asiatics  against  the  ambition  of  the  Medes  is  found  in  the  fact 
at  the  king  of  the  warlike  and  powerful  Cilicia,  which  maintained  its 
dependence  even  against  Croesus,  appears  in  the  narrative  standing  in 
e  same  relation  towards  Alyattes  in  which  Labynetus,  the  Babylonian 
onarch,  stands  towards  Cyaxares — the  relation  of  subordinate  ally 
is  probable  that  both  Labynetus  and  the  Cilician  prince  were  present 
the  engagement,  and  took  immediate  advantage  of  the  religious  dread 
spired  by  the  eclipse  to  effect  a  reconciliation  of  the  principals  in  the 
utest.  The  interposition  of  good  offices  by  great  powers  at  a  dis- 
nce  from  the  scene,  especially  by  powers  so  remote  and  so  little  con- 
icted  with  one  another  as  Cilicia  and  Babylonia,  at  this  period,  is  in- 
►nceivable  under  the  circumstances  of  the  ancient  world.  Labynetus, 
,  least,  must  have  been  upon  the  spot,  and  if  so,  then  the  presence  of 
^ennesis  seems  to  follow  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  his  presence  would 
idicate  the  probable  presence  of  the  other  minor  powers  of  Western 
wBia,  the  Pamphylians,  the  Phrygians,  the  Lycians,  the  Carians, — per- 
aps  also  the  Paphlagonians  and  Bithynians,  whose  liberties  would  cer* 
unly  have  been  more  endangered  by  the  success  of  the  attack  than 
Liose  of  the  hardy  and  valiant  occupants  of  the  mountainous  Cilicia 
rbom  even  Cyrus  does  not  appear  to  have  reduced  to  subjection.  It 
eems  therefore  probable  that  the  invasion  of  Lydia  by  Cyaxares  was 
ftut  the  continuation  of  his  long  course  of  aggressions  upon  his  neigh- 

*  Herod,  i.  103.        *  Ibid.  i.  74. 

•  I  cannot  conceive  it  possible  tliut  a  monarch,  wiiose  domihions  lay  a  thousand 
miles  off,  would  have  felt  himself  sulHciently  intereHte<i  in  the  result  of  a  contest  in 
BO  remote  a  region,  to  interpose  his  niodiaiion  between  the  courts  of  SanUs  and  Ec- 
batana  in  the  modern  diplomatic  sense  of  the  phrase.  The  words  of  Herodotus 
0-  74)  are  ambiguous,  but  I  conceive  we  are  to  understand  an  immediate  mediatioc 
npon  the  ipot,  implying  the  presence  of  the  two  princes,  and  their  participation  ii 
^e  previous  strife. 
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bours,  and  tbat  whatever  his  pretext  may  have  been,  his  real  object  in 
croBsinff  the  Ilalys  was  to  add  the  whole  of  Lower  Asia  to  his  domin- 
ions. The  warlike  inhabitants  united  to  resist  him,  and  maintained  for 
six  years  a  doubtful  and  bloody  strup^jjle.  At  length,  when  both  parties 
were  growing  weary  of  the  protracted  contest,  accident  afforded  an  op- 
portunity, of  which  advantage  was  taken,  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close. 
The  two  armies  had  once  more  come  to  an  engagement,  when,  in  the 
midst  of  the  fight,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  took  place.  Alarmed  at  the  por- 
tent, the  soldiers  suspended  the  conflict,  and  manifested  an  inclination 
for  peace.  Probably  the  leaders  of  both  armies  participated  in  the  gen- 
eral sentiment.  UT)dcr  these  circumstances,  the  principal  commander 
of  allied  troops  on  either  side  came  forward  and  proposed  a  reconciliation 
between  the  chief  contending  powers.  The  proposals  were  favourably 
entertained,  and  led  not  merely  to  the  establishment  of  peace,  but  to  an 
alliance  between  Media  and  Lydia,  which  was  cemented  by  the  marriage 
of  a  daughter  of  the  Lydian  prince  with  the  heir-apparent  of  the  Median 
monarchy.  Henceforward  friendly  relations  subsisted  between  the  great 
powers  of  Asia  until  the  ambition  of  Cyrus,  half  a  century  later,  re- 
kindled the  strife. 

18.  After  the  conclusion  of  this  peace,  Alyattes  reigned,  according 
to  the  chronology  which  wo  have  preferred,  forty-three  years.  It  may 
have  boon  during  these  years  that  he  drove  the  Cimmerians  beyond 
his  borders,  and  engaged  in  war  with  the  Greeks  of  Smyrna  and 
Oiazomoiuo.  The  latter  portion  of  his  reign  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  a  {H^riod  of  remarkable  tranquillity.  The  supposition  that  towards 
the  close  of  his  life  he  conquered  -iEt>li8  and  Caria,'  founded  upon  a  sin- 
gle }nis«igo  in  Nicolas  of  l>amascus,  which  does  not  even  bear  out  the 
deductions  made  from  it/  and  contradicted  by  the  express  words  of 
Herodotus,  who  ascribes  those  conquests  to  his  son,*  seems  scarcely 
worth  considering.     We  may  grant  it  possible  that  there  was  an  inva- 

''  ninton*s  Fasti  Holl.,  vol.  ii.  p.  St»:l.  (Appemlix,  ch.  xvii.) 

•  NiooUiis  PauiasciMius  saxs  ihat  Cnusus,  who  lia«i  alreaily  been  made  povemor 
ot*  Adnuuyttium  and  the  pluiu  of  TholH.\  accom{\inied  his  father  in  an  expeuition 
into  Caria.     Fnuu  this  Mr.  Hiuton  makes  two  deductions,  1.  that  .Eolis   must  have 
h*vu  already   subjev'ted  :  and,  2.  that  (.'aria  was  eonqueri'd  in  this  caiupaisrn.     The 
latter  l".e  calls  an  asst^rtioii  of  P.inias<*enus,  which  is  untrue  (see  Nie.  Damas.  ed. 
Orxlii.  jn\  C^,"»-,*»TK     The  former  prweeds  u|x^n  the  notion  thai  AdramTttiam  and 
Thebo  wor\»  in  .Kolis,  iihich  is  not   the  faet.     They  lay  within  the  limits  nsuallj 
assii;ued   to  tl.e   province  of  Mvsia  t RinneH's  Geography  of  Western  Asia,  vol.  L 
p,  S.  T',  l  v.;  t!  M'e.rs  probaMe  that  frv^m  a  very  early  d.i:e  they  had  formed  a  part 
of  tVe  xU»:v.l:r.o:.<  of  tbe  l.\vli;i:t  ki:ics.     Ti:e  boundarits between  the  several  prov- 
inces of  A^.i  Mi::or   were    a:  r.o  t::j:e  %er\    exactly   deiermice^l.  and  Adramyttium 
liceuis  to  V.Aw»  bee::  o-o  of  ti.o  n:o<!  ar.cie::t  of  ;i.e  l.>vlia:i  lowuii.     At  least  there 
t»c:c  .»•.;:'.  «•<  »'.;o  a><"::..<.yi  '/.s  :e;::.t:av.v»:\  to  a..  a:.v:T  :.;  f^ir.j.  Adramv*  or  Hermon, 
p:vl. ;'."•>  ;..c  >.\  ^  o  yv.-so-.i  .-.s  il.e  Avi*  a:u>:c>  v^:  \.iu:li.;s  iFra^.  li*,  Didot.'i  who  must 
Uvo-.^i:  to  t"  e  >ccor.  i,  it  nc:  ewu  to  :•  e  rir^*.  o\ra.-:y  is^e  S:e-  h.  Byz.  and  Hesvchius  * 
lu  \\v.  *.\.^.>—.;  "*..»  ,     Ari^:c'.;c  c»r:a::.".\  >yo*e  o:  its  h.v^::  ^  b^a  foar.di'd  by  an-^ 
AvlrA::^^'^'^  *    *     '  .J  ..•-'.»:    J  *■     V-    '•.  «-;is«    Kr   li'l    .  b.::  v»f  this  person,  w hot 
cau:  ot  i«v  :'.c  a:*.,  v  v.;  .\  ;    •  v't  \a:::1  ■.;<,  v»c  "r.i^c  :;■/»  o:'.  cr  ::i:.;:o:i  :a  history.     TbcBi 
>c*}  uct   '.h.*!  A.;:a::.>.;   .u;   ;>  >;::  i>\x<  c. '.o   r.  iv,  a   iv*^.*  r-£«.  m  j->Hak4  tor  itj  founde*'^ 
•^v:v>  to  tiirvn*  back.  ;.>  :o..:-.c.j,:;c;;  ;o  ^ir^  car.v  ;; :  cSw 
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ion  of  Caria  about  this  time,  but  even  that  is  in  the  highest  degree 
inccrtain.  The  probability  is  that  Aljattes,  now  an  aged  man/  was 
hieflj  employed  in  the  construction  of  his  sepulchre,  a  work  which 
lerodotus,  who  had  seen  it,  compares  for  magnificence  with  the  con- 
itructions  of  Egypt  and  Babylon,*  and  which  must  therefore,  like  those 
aassive  buildings,  have  employed  the  labour  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
K)pulation  for  a  number  of  years.  If  the  measurements  of  Herodotus 
.re  accurate,  and  modern  travellers  appear  to  think  that  they  do  not 
preatly  overstep  the  truth,'  the  tomb  of  Alyattes  cannot  have  fallen  far 
hort  of  the  grandest  of  the  E^ptian  monuments.  Its  deficiency  as 
espects  size  must  have  bcon  in  height,  for  the  area  of  the  base,  which 
lone  our  author's  statements  determine,  is  above  ofie-third greater  than 
liat  of  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops.^  As,  however,  the  construction  was  of 
ftrth  and  not  of  stone,  a  barrow  and  not  a  pyramid,  it  would  undoubted- 
r  have  required  a  less  amount  of  servile  labour  than  the  CTeat  works  of 
Igypt,  and  would  indicate  a  less  degraded  condition  of  the  people  who 
used  it  than  that  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  time  of  the  pyramid-builders. 
till  the  view  of  Strabo  is  most  certainly  correct,  that  *^  the  multitude 

'  If  we  allow  Aljattes  to  have  bvon  twenty-one  ycara  old  when  be  ascended  the 
rone,  he  would  be  Mxty-three  in  the  year  b.  c.  688,  the  earlieHt  date  which  th^ 
^e  of  CroMUfl  will  allow  us  to  fix  for  the  expedition  spoken  of  by  Nicolas. 

»  Herod.  L  93. 

•  See  Chandler's  Travels,  toI.  !.  p.  304.  "  The  barrow  of  Alyattes  is  much  taller 
id  liandsomer  than  any  I  have  seen  in  £n<^land.  The  mould  which  has  been 
Bflhed  down  conceals  the  stone-work,  which,  it  seems,  was  anciently  visible.  The 
»parent  altitude  is  diminished,  and  the  bottom  rendered  wider  and  less  distinct 
an  before.  Its  measurements,  which  we  were  not  prepared  to  take,  deserve  to  be 
certained  and  compared  with  those  given  in  Herodotus.**  Mr.  Hamilton  says. 
One  mile  south  of  this  spot  we  reached  the  principal  tumulus  generally  designated 
>  the  tomb  of  Halyattes.  It  took  us  about  ten  minutes  to  ride  round  its  base, 
hich  would  give  it  a  circumference  of  nearly  half  a  mile.  .  .  It  rises  at  an  angle  of 
>out  22",  and  is  a  conspicuous  object  on  all  sides."  (Researches  in  Asia  Minor, 
c,  vol.  i.  pp.  145-0).  The  more  exact  measurements  of  M.  Spicgcntbal  agree  re- 
jurkably  with  this  rough  estimate.     (See  note  on  Book  i.  eh.  03.) 

*  Or.  Chandler  alters  the  measuronionts  of  Herodotus  by  a  conjectural  emenda- 
on  of  the  text  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  critic  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  pre- 
lines  that  Herodotus  would  not  have  omitted  the  height  ot  the  monument :  but  our 
jthor,  in  default  of  any  trustworthy  information  concerning  the  height,  would  be 
kely  to  confine  himself  to  such  points  as  came  within  his  own  observation.  He 
>ald  measure  the  greatest  width  and  the  circumference,  but  he  could  only  have 
lade  a  rough  guess  at  the  height.  He  therefore  preferred  to  omit  the  height  alto- 
ether — an  omission  which  may  be  remarked  also  in  his  dimensions  of  the  temple  of 
ielus.  The  measures  which  he  gives  are  88(K)  feet  (Greek)  for  the  circumference 
nd  1300  feet  for  the  (greatest)  diameter.  From  these  proportions  it  would  follow 
lat  the  base  of  the  monument  was  not  a  circle,  but  either  an  ellipse  or  a  parallclo- 
ram.  In  the  latter  case  its  urea  would  have  been  78<),000  square  feet  (Greek), 
'hercas  the  area  of  the  (J rent  Pyramid  of  Ciizeh  is  determined  to  be  no  more  than 
88,939  square  feet  (Knglish).  See  IVrring's  Diameters  of  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt, 
tat  588,939  square*  fret  (English)  are  only  equal  to  about  574,504  square  feet 
Qreck).  So  that  the  area  of  the  (ireat  Pyramid  is  to  that  of  the  sepulchre  of  Aly- 
ttes  (supposing  the  ba>e  of  the  latter  to  be  a  parallelogram)  in  the  proportion  ol 
about)  19  to  20.  If  the  base  were  ovul  or  elliptical,  the  ditVerence  would  be  still 
lore  in  favour  of  the  Lydian  monument;  at  present  the  base  appears  to  be,  as  nearly 
•  poBsiblo,  circular. 
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of  the  city  "  must  have  been  employed  upon  it.*  It  was  an  artificial 
moantain,  and  perhaps  owed  its  small  celebrity,  as  compared  with  the 
constructions  of  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  not  so  miLch  to  any  absolute  in- 
feriority as  to  the  character  of  the  district  in  which  it  was  placed. 
While  the  colossal  works  in  those  countries  have  the  advantage  of  stand- 
ing upon  extensive  plains,  stretching  out  in  all  directions  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  the  Lydian  monument  is  dwarfed  by  the  towering  moun- 
tain-chains which  on  both  sides  encompass  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Her- 
mus. 

Engaged  in  this  work,'  the  Lydian  king  abstained  in  all  probability 
from  warlike  enterprises.  The  arts  of  war  and  peace  rarely  flourish 
together ;  and  the  hands  which,  if  he  had  engaged  in  wars,  would  have 
been  required  to  draw  the  sword  and  pull  the  bow,  were  wanted  for  the 
homelier  occupations  of  digging  and  wheeling  soil.  The  expulsion  of 
the  Cimmerians,  and  the  alliance  with  the  Medes,  had  secured  him  from 
molestation  on  the  part  of  those  distant  powers  whose  attacks  might 
have  been  formidable ;  the  weakness  of  his  neighbours  allowed  him  to 
fear  nothing  from  them.  Not  being  naturally  an  ambitious  prince,  and 
haviog  received  but  small  encouragement  from  fortune  in  his  attempts 
upon  the  independence  of  the  Greek  towns  on  the  coast,  Alyattes  ap- 
pears to  have  given  himself  up  without  reluctance  to  a  life  of  inactivity, 

19.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers  of  high  repute  ^  that  fifteen 
years  before  his  deceaise,  Alyattes  associated  his  son  Croesus  in  the 
i^overnment,  but  the  chronological  arguments  on  which  this  view  is 
based  are  wholly  inconclusive,  and  the  direct  evidence  which  is  brought 
forward  in  its  support,  signally  fails  of  establishing  any  such  conclusion. 
Herodotus,  in  the  passage  relied  on  by  Mr.  Clinton,"  and  understood 
in  the  same  sense  both  by  Biihr  aud  Wesseling,  is  not  speaking  of  any 
such  strange  and  unwonted  event*  as  the  association  in  the  government 

•  Stfjtbo,  xiii.  p.  809.     t^  irKr,bo%  r^s  ir(J\(«y. 

•  The  supposition  of  Chandler  that  Cnusiw  raised  this  monument  to  his  father, 
(Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  304),  is  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  ancient 
history,  which  furnishes  no  instance  of  such  tiliul  piety.  Monarchs  built  their  own 
tombs  not  only  in  Kgypt,  but  through  the  East  generally  (cf.  Herod,  i.  187,  on  the 
sepulchre  of  Nitocris).  There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  insi'ription  upon  it,  that 
Darius  built  his  own  tomb  at  Xakhsh-i-Kustam  (Colonel  Rawlinson^s  Cuneiform  In- 
Bcriptions,  vol.  i.  p.  *J9U). 

^  LarcluT,  vol.  i,  p.  '21 1.     "On  salt  que  la  plupart  des  Princes  de  I'Orient  asso- 
cioient  au  trone  leur  fils  aine.     Quoique  nous  n'ayons  aucune  preuve  directe  qu' 
Alyattes  ait  associe  Cresus,  on  doit  cependant  le  prt'sunier.'* 

Clinton's  Fast.  Hell.  vol.  ii.  p.  802.  "  Although  Cro'sus  reigned  only  fourteen 
years,  yet  it  scorns  probable  that  ho  was  associated  in  the  government  by  his  father, 
as  Larcher  argues  at  large.  During  this  period  of  joint  government  many  of  those 
things  might  have  bren  transacted  which  are  ascribed  to  Cro'sus  kinff  of  Lydia." 

Hiihr  and  Wi'sseling  w«'re  of  the  same  opinion.  (See  Bahr's  Herodotus,  note 
upon  i.  92 ;  and  Wcsscling's  Herodotus,  note  on  i.  uU.) 

•*  Herod,  i.  92. 

•  Notwithstanding  the  calmness  with  whijh  I.archer  assumes  the  frequency  ol 
this  practice  C*  on  suit  q\ui  ia  phiparf  ilc^  Vr'mcQS  do  I'Orient  associoient  au  trone 
leur  fils  aino"),  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was  of  exceedingly  rare  occurrence.  In 
Egypt  as.^ociation  was  undoubtedly  very  frequent,  as  the  monuments  testify,  and 
possibly  the  exaggeration  of  numbers  in  the  dynasties  of  Manetho  may  depend  mainly 
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r  the  heir-apparent  by  the  reigning  monarch,  but  of  that  rerj  ordinary 
rooeediDg  on  the  part  of  an  eastern  sovereign  who  anticipates  his  own 
smise,  the  nomination  of  a  successor.'  It  appears  that,  as  the  reign 
f  Alyattes  phiinly  approached  its  close,  intrigues  commenced  among 
18  sons,  and  a  strong  party  was  formed  in  favour  of  the  prince  Panta- 
on,  one  of  the  half-brothers  of  Croesus,  which  caused  no  little  alarm 
)  the  legitimate  heir.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  became  especially 
^sirable,  in  order  to  avoid  a  disputed  succession,  that  the  king  should 
fltinctly  confer  the  crown  on  one  or  other  of  his  sons.     This  is  the  act 

which  Herodotus  alludes  in  the  passage  whose  meaning  has  been 
iscouceived ;  the  expression  which  he  uses  is  identically  the  same  with 
at  which  occurs  later  in  the  book  (ch.  208),  in  reference  to  a  similar 
ent,  the  nomination  of  Cambyses  as  his  successor  by  Cyrus«,  on  the 
e  of  his  attack  upon  the  Massagetae.* 

20.  The  order  of  events  in  the  reign  of  Croosua  has  been  already 
nsidered.  The  events  themselves  receive  but  little  light  from  sources 
traneoas  to  Herodotu**.*  With  respect  to  the  enormous  wealth  for 
lich  this  king  was  chiefly  famous  among  the  Greeks,  it  may  be  ob- 
rved  that  he  probably  owed  it  in  part  to  the  gold  washings  of  Pactolus 
,d  the  mines  of  the  same  precious  metal  wliich  probably  existed  in  the 
ighbouring  mountains,* — in  part  to  the  tribute  which  he  derived  from 
e  subject  nations, — in  part  to  the  confiscation  of  the  estates  of  a  politi- 
l  opponent, — but  chiefly  to  the  careful  husbanding  of  the  national 
venues  by  his  father  during  the  long  period  of  peace  which  preceded 
8  own  accession.*     Its  reality  cannot  be  questioned,  for  Herodotus  had 

I  the  great  extent  to  which  it  was  practised.  But  among  the  early  Oriental 
.tions  I  know  of  only  a  single  well  authenticated  instance  (that  of  Bclshazzar ;  see 
e  Essay  **0n  the  History  of  the  later  Babylonians")  of  the  association  of  a  son 
the  government  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  a  custom  which  belongs  to 
tuntries  and  times  where  the  succession  is  very  precarious,  and  certainly  not  to 
ose  states  in  which  it  is  regarded  as  a  right  inherent  in  the  reigning  monarch  to 
>niinate  a  successor  from  among  his  sons,  as  is  the  case  usually  in  the  East.  Mr. 
rote,  with  the  correct  appreciation  of  the  probable  which  distinguishes  him,  undcr- 
ands  the  passage  aright  (vol.  iii.  p.  31-1). 

*  Of  this  there  are  two  clear  instances  even  in  Herodotus.  Cyrus  nominates 
ambyees  to  succeed  him  (i.  208),  and  Darius  nominates  Xerxes  (\ii.  3).  In  con- 
£Xioii  with  the  latter  case  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  i)ractice  as  "  a  law  of  the  Per- 
ana"  (icari  rhy  U«p<rfwv  p6fxov).     It  has  always  prevailed  in  the  East.     See  1  Kings 

12-40  (where,  however,  there  is  something  more  like  on  installation  than  is 
sua!  in  such  cases),  and  Ocklev's  History  of  the  Saracens  (Bohn's  edit.),  pp.  138, 
30,452. 

•  In  the  first  passage  (i.  92)  Herodotus  says,  ^Svtos  rod  irarphsy  iKparrftrt 
fjs  ipXV^  ^  Kpoiaos  ;  in  the  socoimI  (i.  2<»S),  Kvpos  bt  Kpo7<Tov  4s  rax  x**/***  4a^(]s  r^ 
wvToD  watil  KafifivfTT},  r  t^ir  (  p  r^v^a(rt\r)'irjy  4  d  id  ov  .  .  .  Zit^aivt,  k.  t.  A.  This 
ift  of  the  crown  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  same  as  the  appointment  spoken  of  in  the 
ftflC  of  Xerxes — is  Set  /i/v,  air  oh  i^avr  a  j8  aaiXca,  Kara  rhv  Tltpaiwv  yufxoy, 
Bto#  <Trpar«vf(T^ai  .  .  .  .   6  Aupuos  ^aaiKia  fiiy   a  ir  «' 5  «  {«  (vii.  2-3). 

■  -/Elian  (\".  H.  iii.  2«»),  Suiilas  (in  voc.  ^Ap'icrrapxos),  and  Polyienus  (vi.  oo)  have 
ertain  tales  which  admit  of  iK-ing  introduced  into  the  history  of  the  leign  of  Oa'sug 
8  delivered  by  Herodotiis;  but  tln'ir  authoiity  is  too  siiglit,  and  the  tales  are  too 
Dsignificant,  to  require  more  than  tliis  cursory  notice. 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  897. 

•  The  offerings  at  Delphi  and  at  the  shrine  of  Amphiaraiis  are  declared  by  Her 
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himself  seen  the  iDgots  of  solid  gold,  six  palms  long,  three  broad,  and 
one  deep  (the  size  of  a  tall  folio  volume,  of  about  the  usual  thickness), 
which,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen,  were  laid  up  in  the 
treasury  at  Delphi, — proof  at  once  of  the  riches  and  of  the  munificence 
of  the  princely  donor.  He  had  also  beheld  in  various  parts  of  Greece 
the  following  offeriDgs,  all  in  gold,  which  had  been  deposited  in  the 
Greek  temples  by  the  same  opulent  monarch :  a  figure  of  a  lion,  probably 
of  the  natural  size ;  a  wine  bowl  of  about  the  same  weight  as  the  lion ;  a 
lustral  vase ;  a  statue  of  a  female,  said  to  be  Croesuses  baking-woman, 
four  feet  and  a  half  high ;  a  shield  and  spear ;  a  tripod ;  some  figures 
of  cows,  and  a  number  of  pillars ;  and  a  second  shield,  in  a  different  place 
from  the  first,  and  of  greater  size.'  Nor  is  there  any  improbability  in 
the  tradition  which  he  has  mentioned,  that  the  offerings  of  Croesus, 
to  the  oracular  shrine  at  Branchidas,  which  had  been  carried  off  by  the 
Persians  on  the  occasion  of  the  Ionian  revolt,  were  similar  in  character 
and  equal  in  value  to  the  gifts  at  Delphi/ 

21.  The  wealth  of  Croesus,  therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  an  estab- 
lished fact.  The  same  historical  character  attaches  to  his  conquests, 
his  alliances,  his  consultation  of  the  Greek  oracles,  and  particular  satis- 
faction with  those  of  Delphi  and  AmphiaraQs,  his  invasion  of  the  domin- 
ions of  Cyrus  and  its  consequences,  the  fall  of  Sardis,  and  his  own 
captivity.  The  narrative,  however,  into  which  these  materials  have 
been  worked  up,  is  altogether  of  a  poetic  character.  It  seems  as  if  the 
imagination  of  the  Greeks  had  been  struck  with  peculiar  force  by  the 
spectacle  of  that  great  reverse  of  fortune  whereof  the  Lydian  king  was 
the  victim.  The  tragedy  had  been  acted,  as  it  were,  under  their  eyes; 
and  it  was  a  sight  altogether  new  to  them.  They  had  seen  the  rapid 
rise  and  growth  of  a  magnificent  empire  upon  their  borders,  and  had 
felt  its  irresistible  might  in  opposition  to  themselves :  they  had  been 
dazzled  by  the  lavish  display  of  wealth  exceeding  all  that  their  poets 
had  ever  fabled  of  Colchis  or  Hesperia :  they  had  no  doubt  shared  in 
the  confident  expectation  of  further  conquests  with  which  the  warrior- 
prince,  at  the  head  of  his  unvanquished  bands,  had  crossed  the  Haly? 
to  attack  his  unknown  enemy.  And  they  had  been  spectators  of  the  re- 
sult. Within  a  few  weeks,  the  prosperous  and  puissant  monarch,  master 
of  untold  treasures,  ruler  over  thirteen  nations,  lord  of  all  Asia  from 
the  llalys  to  the  sea,  was  a  captive  and  a  beggar,  the  miserable  depend- 
ant upon  the  will  of  a  despot  whose  anger  he  had  provoked.  Such  a 
catastrophe  had  in  it  something  peculiarly  calculated  to  excite  the  feel-. 

odotus  to  liave  been  wliolly  from  tliis  source,  and  may  in  some  degree  indicate  its 
amplitude.  They  were  \\w.  p'rst-fniifs  (oTrapxi?)  of  liis  inheritance ;  the  entire  sum 
ol)taine(l  by  confi>cation  wa.s  hiid  out  in  oHerinj^s,  and  from  hence  were  derived  the 
gifts  at  Bninchida',  at  Kphesius,  and  at  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ismenius  in  Thebes 
(Herod,  i.  l»ii). 

•  Sec  Herod,  i.  50-r>l  and  92. 

erahixhv  Ka\  6^o7a  roitr  i  iv  A(\<poi(ri  (Herod,  i.  92 ).  They  were  of  such 
value  that,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Ionian  revolt,  it  was  thought  by  one  of  the 
wisest  of  the  Greek.s,  Heeatjvus  the  Milesian,  that  the  success  of  the  struggle  depended 
on  their  being  applied  to  military  purposes  (Herod,  v.  36). 
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tugs  of  the  Greeks.  Accordingly  the  story  of  Croesus  seems  to  have 
become  to  the  romancers*  of  the  period  what  the  old  heroic  tale  of 
(Edipas  was  to  the  tragedians.*  the  type  of  human  instability.  On  the 
original  hbtoric  facts  were  engrafted  from  time  to  time  such  incidents 
is  the  fancy  of  each  writer  deemed  appropriate,  and  the  whole  gradually 
took  the  perfect  form  which  delights  us  in  Herodotus.  The  warning 
of  Solon ;  even,  it  may  be,  his  visit  to  Sardis ;  the  coming  of  the  Phrygian 
prince  Adrastus,^  the  death  of  Atys,*  the  profound  grief  of  the  father, 
the  marvellous  answers  of  the  oracles,  the  recovery  of  speech  by  the  dumb 
son,  the  scene  upon  the  funeral  pyre,  the  reproaching  of  Apollo  and  his 
Kply, — all  these  seem  to  be  subsequent  additions  to  the  original  historic 
outUne,  whereby  it  was  filled  up  in  accordance  with  Greek  conceptions 
of  the  fitness  of  things.  Nor  did  the  romancers  stop  at  the  point  of 
greatest  perfection,  that,  namely,  to  which  the  tale  had  reached  in  the 
days  of  Herodotus,  or  which  perhaps  it  owed  to  his  good  taste  and  true 
poetic  feeling.  In  after  times  the  same  inventive  spirit  was  at  work, 
and  later  authors  continued  to  embellish  with  further  details  and  fresh 
incidents,  the  story  of  the  fall  of  Croesus.  A  fragment  of  such  an  im- 
proved version  of  the  tale  remains  in  Damasccnus,  by  which  we  may  learn 
^mething  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Herodotean  legend  was  formed.  [A.] 


•♦♦ 


[Note  A.] 

The  tale  in  Damascenus  runs  as  follows : — 

"Cyrus  pitied  Croesus,  but  the  Persians  were  angry  with  him  and  raised 
•  mighty  funeral  pyre  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  hill,  from  which  they  intended  to 
behold  the  spectacle  of  his  suffering.  The  royal  train  came  forth  from  the 
palaoe-gate  and  the  king  himself  was  in  the  midst,  and  all  around  strangers 
ind  citizens  were  flocking  to  see  the  sight.  A  little  >vhile  and  the  ofiicers 
appeared  leading  their  prisoner  in  his  chains,  and  with  him  twice  seven  Lyd- 
ians;  then  there  burst  from  the  multitude  of  the  city  a  piercing  cry — men 
and  women  alike  weeping  and  beating  their  breasts.     The  lamentation  when 

*  Although  the  \oyoiroto\  of  the  Greeks  may  not  exactly  correspond  to  the  ro- 
mancera  of  the  middle  ages  or  of  more  recent  times,  since  they  certainly  affected 

,iomewbat  more  of  an  historic  character,  yet  the  notices  which  remain  to  us  seem 
lo  indicate  that  their  writings  in  reality  partook  far  more  of  the  nature  of  romances 
Ikan  of  biatoric  narratives.    (See  Thucyd.  i.  21.) 

*  Note  the  correspondency  between  the  lines  with  which  Sophocles  concludes 
tbe  (Edipas  Tyrannua  and  the  words  of  warning  addressed  by  Solon  to  Crcesiis 
(Herod,  i.  82). 

*  Phrygia,  at  the  time  when  Adrastus  flics  to  Sardis  for  protection,  is  already 
a  proTince  of  the  Lydiau  empire  (Uerod.  i.  28).  The  story  makes  it  independent. 
Adrastus  is  a  purely  Greek  name,  which  a  Phrygian  prince  is  not  likely  to  have 
borne. 

'  The  name  Atys  is  enough  to  cause  suspicion.     Apart  from  its  supposed  signi- 
Dcaace  (see  Mure^s  Lit.  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  326),  it  is  a  name  belonging  to  the 
^^J  mythic  period,  the  period  of  the  so-called  first  dynasty.    None  of  the  namea 
w  tlk^l  period  seem  to  have  been  in  use  among  the  Mermnadae.  , 
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the  town  was  taken  was  not  to  be  compared  with  this  for  bitterness ;  he  must 
haye  been  hard  of  heart  who  could  have  stood  by  and  not  pitied  the  calamitj 
of  the  fallen  prince  or  admired  the  love  of  his  people  to  him,  for  all  gazed  upon 
him  as  if  he  had  been  their  father,  and  at  the  sight  some  rent  their  garments 
and  others  tore  their  hair,  and  there  was  a  great  multitude  of  women  who 
led  the  way  with  wailing  and  beating  of  the  breast ;  he  himself  went  forward 
without  a  tear,  but  with  a  grave,  sad  countenance.  All  this  time  Cyrus  did 
not  interfere,  but  let  things  take  their  course,  in  hopes  that  some  touch  of 
compassion  would  move  the  heart  of  the  Persians.  Now  when  Croesus  came 
opposite  to  the  place  where  Cyrus  sat,  he  cried  to  the  king  with  a  loud  voice 
entreating  to  be  allowed  to  see  his  son — it  was  his  son  who  had  been  dumb 
and  had  recovered  his  speech  whom  he  wished  to  see — who  now  spake  readily 
and  was  a  youth  of  sense  and  feeling.  Cyrus  ordered  him  to  be  brought,  and 
presently  he  arrived  with  a  goodly  company  of  his  companions  following  after 
him.  Then  Croesus  was  no  longer  himself,  but  for  the  first  time  began  to 
weep.  The  youth,  with  many  tears  and  cries,  fell  on  his  father's  neck,  and 
said,  sobbing,  *  Alas  !  father,  for  thy  piety  I  will  the  gods  never  succour  us?' 
Then,  addressing  himself  to  the  Persians,  he  exclaimed,  ^  Take  me  also,  I 
beseech  you,  and  bum  me  with  him  on  the  pyre :  I  was  not  a  whit  less  your 
enemy  than  he.'  But  Croesus  rejoined,  'Thou  sayest  not  true,  son  ;  'tis  I  alone 
who  am  to  blame  for  beginning  the  war,  not  thou,  nor  thy  comparions,  nor 
any  of  the  rest  of  the  Lydians.  It  is  just,  therefore,  that  I  should  bear  the 
punishment.'  But  the  youth  clung  closely  to  his  father  and  would  not  let  go 
all  the  while  uttering  the  saddest  cries,  so  that  all  were  filled  with  pity,  and 
exhorting  the  Persians  to  take  them  both  together  to  the  pyre.  '  For.'  said 
he  to  Croesus,  'be  sure  I  will  not  survive  thy  death,  my  father.  If  they  will 
not  let  me  die  with  thee  now,  expect  me  sliortly.  Have  I  any  hope  in  life 
— I,  who  from  my  birth  have  been  nothing  but  a  burden  both  to  myself  and 
thee  7  When  thou  wort  prosperous  I  was  fain  to  avoid  thy  sight,  through  the 
shame  I  felt  at  my  infirmity.  It  was  not  till  calamity  overtook  us  that  I 
found  a  voice,  which  the  pods  seem  only  to  have  bestowed  on  me  that  I  might 
be  able  to  bewail  our  misfortunes.'  The  father  answered, 'At  thy  age,  my 
son,  it  cannot  but  be  wrong  to  despair;  many  years  of  life  are  before  thee; 
even  I  have  not  laid  aside  all  hope  of  some  help  from  heaven.'  As  he  was 
speaking,  there  came  up  a  train  of  female  slaves,  who  brought  costly  dresses 
and  all  manner  of  rich  ornaments,  which  the  Lydian  women  had  sent  to  adorn 
the  funenil-pyrc  of  their  king.  Tlien  Croesus  embraced  his  son  and  the 
Lydians  who  stood  near,  and  mounted  the  pile.  The  youth,  with  hands  out- 
stretched towards  heaven,  prayed  thus: — 'Oh  !  King  Apollo,  and  all  ye  gods 
whom  my  father  was  wont  to  honour,  descend  now  to  our  aid,  lest  all  religion 
perish  from  the  earth  together  with  Cra^sus.'  With  this  he  sought  to  cast 
himself  also  upon  the  pyre,  but  his  friends  laid  hold  of  him  and  prevented 
him.  In  the  mean  time,  just  as  Croesus  was  going  up,  the  Sibyl  was  ob- 
served descending  from  an  eminence  and  coming  towards  the  place  to  see  what 
wa«  happiniiig.  Straightway  a  murmur  ran  through  the  crowd  that  the 
prophete>s  was  api)roaching,'and  they  were  all  agape  to  hear  if  she  would 
deliver  any  divine  iMessa)j:e  about  Crcjosus.  She  did  not  disappoint  them,  but 
after  a  brief  space  thus  exclaimed,  in  an  earnest  and  impassioned  tone  : — 

"  Wr.tohcs,  wherefore  jio  hot  upon  miM'liiof  thnt  will  not  bfi  suffered  ? 
•Jove  tla-  siipri'iiK',  ;iti<l  riiu'bu^  lorbul  it,  luul  Ainphiaraus. 
llaik  t<»  the  truth-siKiikir.:;  voice  ot'tbi-  >eer,  :iii«l  beware  of  offendlnj; 
Heaven  by  yuur  folly,  for  ko  }c  will  bring  on  you  swift  destruclion."' 

Cj'rus  heard  what  she  said,  and  immediately  sent  heralds  to  spread  the  oracle 
among  the  Persians,  but  they  suspected  that  the  Sibyl  had  been  practised 
ui)0U,  and  came  for  the  express  purpose  of  savnig  Cra'sus.     lie  the  while  sate 
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npon  the  pjre,  and  with  him  the  twice-seven  Lydians.  and  the  Persians  with 
burning  torches  stood  around  and  set  the  pyre  alight.    Then  there  was  a 
eilenco,  in  the  midst  of  which  Crcesus  was  heard  to  f2:roan  deeply  and  thrice 
utter  the  name  of  Solon.     Cyrus  wept  at  the  sound,  bethinking  himself  how 
greatly  he  was  angering  the  gods  by  yielding  to  the  will  of  the  Persians,  and 
burning  a  prince  his  equal  in  rank,  and,  once,  in  fortune.     And  now  some  of  the 
Persians  left  Crcesus  and  gathered  around  their  king,  and,  seeing  how  sorrowful 
he  was,  entreated  him  to  have  the  flames  extinguished.     So  Cyrus  sent  his 
orders  to  put  out  the  fire ;  but  the  pile  was  by  this  time  in  a  blize,  and  burnt 
so  fiercely  that  no  one  could  venture  to  approach  near  to  it.     Then  it  is  said 
that  Crcesus  looked  up  to  heaven  and  besought  Apollo  to  conic  to  his  aid, 
Binoc  his  very  enemies  were  now  willing  to  save  him,  but  lacked  the  power. 
It  waa  a  gusty  day,  with  a  strong  east  wind  blowing,  but  as  yet  there  had 
been  no  rain.     As  Croesus  prayed,  the  air  grew  suddenly  dark  and  clouds 
collected  together  from  all  quarters,  with  much  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
such  a  storm  of  rain  burst  forth,  that,  while  it  completely  extinguished  the 
blazing  pyre,  it  almost  drowned  those  who  were  seated  thereupon ;  so  the 
Persians  speedily  stretched  a  purple  awning  over  CroDsus,  and  great  fear  fell 
ipon  them  all.     Territied  by  the  darkness  and  the  violent  wind,  and  still  more 
yy  the  thunder,  and  struck  by  the  hoofs  of  the  horses,  which  were  rendered 
restive  by  the  storm,  they  trembled  with  affright ;  and  as  they  thought  of  the 
framing  of  the  Sibyl  and  of  the  oracles  of  Zoroaster,  they  called  yet  more 
oudly  upon  Cyrus  to  spare  Croesus,  and,  prostrating  themselves  upon  the 
ground,  besought  the  gods  to  pardon  them.     Some  say  that  Thales  had  fore- 
seen, from  certain  signs  which  he  had  observed,  that  there  would  be  a  stomi, 
i.nd  expected  it  exactly  at  the  time  it  happened.     Thenceforth  the  Persians 
began  to  observe  the   law  of  Zoroaster,  which  forbade  the   burning  of  dead 
bodies,  or  any  other  pollution  of  the  element  of  fire  ;  and  so  the  ancient  ordi- 
oanoe,  which   had   been   neglected,   was  established  among  them.      Cyrus 
after  this  took  Croesus  with  him  to  his  palace,  and  comforted  him,  and  spake 
rriendly  words  to  him,  for  he  thought  that  he  was  the  most  religious  of  men ; 
lie  also  exhorted  him,  if  he  had  any  I'cquest  to  make,  not  to  be  afraid  to  speak 
out  boldly  and  tell  it.     Then  said  Croesus.  '  Oh  !  my  lord,  since  thou  art  so 
pracious  to  thy  servant,  permit  me,  I   beseech  thee,  to  send  these  gyves  to 
Delphi,  and  to  ask  the  God  what  I  ever  did  to  him  that  he  should  entice  mo 
"by  deceiving  oracles  to  make  war  on  thee  in  the  confident  hope  of  victory,  only 
"to  gain  such  first-fruits  as  these '(here  he  pointed  to  his  fetters),  'and  where- 
fore there  is  such  forgetfulne.ss  of  benefits  on  the  part  of  the  Grecian  gods  ?  ' 
Cyrus  granted  his  request  with  a  smile,  and  promised  him  equal  success  when 
"he  shoiSd  ask  greater  favours.     In  a  little  time  the  two  princes  became  close 
friends,  and  Cyrus  gave  Croesus  back  his  wives  and  children,  and  took  him 
'With  him  when  he  went  away  from  Sardis.     Some  say  he  would  have  made 
liim  governor  cf  the  place  if  he  had  not  been  feaifal  of  his  rebelling." 
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ESSAY     II. 
ON  THE  PHYSICAL  AND  POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  ASIA.  MINOR. 

1.  Physical  Geography  of  Asia  Minor— Shape,  dimensioDS,  and  boundaries.  2.  Grea 
central  Plateau.  3.  Division  of  Plateau — Lake  region — Northern  flat — Rivers  wbicb 
drain  the  latter — (i.)  The  Ytchil-Irmak^  or  Iris — (ii.)  The  Kizil-Innahy  or  Halys— 
(iiL)  The  Sakkariahy  or  Sangarius.  4.  Coast  tracts  oatside  the  Plateau :  (i.)  South- 
ern—(ii.)  Northem---(iii.)  Western.  6.  Its  rivers.  6.  Its  general  character.  7.  Po- 
litical Geography.  8.  Fifteen  nations :  (i.)  Phrygians — (ii.)  Mati^ni — (iii.)  Cilicians 
-y{iv.)  Pamphylians— (v.)  Lycians — (vi.)  Caunians— (vii.)  Carians— (viiu)  Lydians — 
(ix.)  Greeks — (x.)  Mysians — (xi.)  Thracians — (xii.)  Mariandynians — (xiii.)  Paphlar 
gonians — (xiv.)  Chul^'bes — (xv.)  Cuppadocians.  9.  Comparison  of  Herodotus  with 
Ephorus. 

1.  Asia  Minor,  or  the  Peninsula  of  Anatolia^  is  in  form  an  irregular 
parallelogram,  facing  the  four  cardinal  points,  in  length  from  west  to 
east  about  650  miles,  in  average  breadth  from  north  to  south  350  miles. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine  (lihch  Sea)  and  Propontis 
(Sea  of  Marmora) ;  on  the  west  side  by  the  JEgean ;  on  the  south  by 
the  Mediterranean;  on  the  east  by  an  imaginary  line,  bearing  N.N.B. 
from  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  gulf  of  Issus  (Islenderoim)  to  Ordou 
(long.  37°  50',  kt.  40*^  55)  on  the  Euxine.*  Its  size  is  somewhat  more 
than  half  that  of  France. 

2.  The  greater  part  of  tlie  peninsula  consists  of  a  high  plateau  or 
table-land,  enclosed  by  the  range  of  Taurus  on  the  south,  and  on  the 
north  by  another  line  of  mountains  of  less  elevation,  wl)ich  branches 
from  the  Georgian  Caucasus,  and  under  various  names  runs  across  the 
peninsula  from  east  to  west,  at  an  average  distance  of  50  or  60  miles 
from  the  shore,  joining  the  Mysian  Olympus,  between  Nicsea  (Isnik)  and 
Dorylaeum  {IMi  Shah^^)^  in  lat.  40°,  long.  30°.  A  lateral  ridge,  rising 
but  slightly  above  the  level  of  the  plateau,  connects  Mount  Taurus  with 
the  Mysian  Olympus,  and  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  elevated 
tract  in  question.  This  ridge  may  be  regarded  as  commencing  near 
Burdoor  (hit.  oS°,  long.  30^  10'),  and  running  in  a  direction  a  little  west 
of  north  to  Kudshdnk^  a  small  village  about  half-way  between  Prusa 
(Bnissa)  and  Cotyajum  (Kidahiah).  On  the  east  the  plateau  stretches 
up  to  the  roots  of  Anti-Taurus,  Paryadros,  and  other  divergent  branches 
from  the  groat  mountain-cluster  of  Armenia. 

*  It  has  boon  customary  to  rock  on  the  isthmup  as  lying  bciwecn  the  gulfs  o! 
Issus  and  Aniisua  (^tianimnn) ;  but  recent  observations  have  shown  that  the  shortest 
line  from  sea  to  soa  is  from  the  nortli-eust  angle  of  the  gulf  of  Issus  to  some  point 
between  Fatsa  and  Kerasimt,  in  the  ancient  country  of  the  eastern  Chalybians. 
According  to  the  maps,  Ordou  soems  to  be  about  the  nearest  point.  (See  Rennell^f 
Geography  of  Western  Asia,  vol.  i.  p.  837,  and  the  Maps  of  Mr.  Uamilton.) 
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The  length  of  this  plateau  may  be  estimated  at  500,  its  average 

b*"Oadth  at  250  miles.     Thus  it  occupies  above  one-half  of  the  peninsula. 

3.  It  must  not  "be  supposed  that  the  whole  of  this  region  forms  a 

'^i^ri^le  plain.     On  the  south-cast  and  south,  numerous  high  ridges,  with 

&   clirection  for  the  most  part  from  south-east  to  north-west,  isolate  from 

tkie  more  northern  portion  of  the  plateau  tracts  of  considerable  size,  the 

w-a-ters  of  which  do  not  flow  to  the  sea,  but,  like  those  of  Thibet,  Canda- 

l^ctr,  and  central  Persia,  form  rivers  which  end  in  lakes  that  have  no 

outlet.*     Such  are  the  plains  of  Egerdir^  Ah-Shehr^  llgun^  Koniahj  Beh 

Shehr,  I^kle,  Karahissarj  &c.*     Such  again  is  the  great  central  plain, 

wherein  is  situated  the  vast  salt  lake  of  Tovz-Ghieul^  the  ancient  Pal  us 

Tattaea.     The  breadth  of  this  lake-region  is  from  80  to   130  miles. 

Above  it  the  land  is  more  level,  varied  only  by  hills  of  moderate  height, 

and  occasionally  expanding  into  enormous  flats,  particularly  towards  the 

centre  or  axis  of  the  peninsula.*     The  dip  of  the  plateau  above  the  lake- 

re^on  is  to  the  north,  and  the  whole  tract  is  drained  by  three  great 

rivers,  which  force  their  way  through  narrow  gorges  in  the  northern 

mountain- chain,  and  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Euxine.     These  are 

the  YeckU^Irmak  (the  ancient  Iris),  the  Kail-Irmak  (or  Halys),  and  the 

Sakkariah  (or  Sangarius). 

(i.)  The  YechU-Irmak  is  the  most  eastern  of  the  three,  and  drains  a 

'  Col.  Leake  thus  describes  one  of  those  tracts,  the  plaia  of  Iconium  {Kdniah): 
*'  Soon  after  we  had  quitted  this  spot,  we  entered  upon  a  ridge  branching  east- 
^ard  from  the  great  mountains  on  our  right,  and  forming  the  northern  boundary 
^f  the  plain  of  Kbnia,  On  the  descent  from  this  ridge  we  came  in  sight  of  the  vast 
P^in  around  that  city,  and  of  the  lake  which  occupies  the  middle  of  it ;  and  we  saw 
^^^e  city  with  its  mosques  and  ancient  walls,  still  at  a  distance  of  12  or  14  miles  from 
]**•  To  the  north-east  nothing  appeared  to  interrupt  the  vast  expanse  but  two  very 
■ofty  summits  covered  with  snow,  at  a  great  distance.  They  can  be  no  other  than 
^e  summits  of  Mount  Argeeus  above  Kesaria,  and  are  consequently  a  hundred  and 
^v^^  mUes  distant  from  us,  in  a  direct  line.  To  the  south-east  the  same  plains  extend 
*^  &r  as  the  mountains  of  Karaman  (Taurus).  .  .  .  Wc  were  much  struck  with 
t  ^  appearance  of  a  remarkable  insulated  mountain  called  Karadagh.  ...  It 
**  %boat  60  miles  distant,  and  beyond  it  arc  seen  some  of  the  sunmiits  of  the  Kara- 
^%ii  range,  which  cannot  be  less  than  ninety  miies  from  us." — Journal  of  a  Tour  m 
^^ia  Minor,  p.  45. 

Afterwards  he  observes:  "A  characteristic  of  these  Asiatic  plains  is  the  exact- 
^^^asof  the  level,  and  the  peculiarity  of  their  extending,  without  any  previous  slope, 
Jp  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  which  rise  from  them  like  lofty  islands  out  of  the  sur- 
^^^e  of  the  ocean  "  (p.  96). 

*  Colonel  Leake  travelled  along  this  lake  country  from  Bulwudtin  to  Karaman^ 
^distance  of  above  150  miles,  through  the  plains  of  Ak-Shehr,  Il^un^  Kdniah,  and 
•'^auoW,  to  the  northern  foot  of  Taurus,  near  Karaman,  He  found  reason  to  believe 
t^nt  the  same  sort  of  country  extended  to  the  north-east  as  far  as  Mount  Argaeus 
C-EVkj/mA),  and  to  the  west  as  far  as  Burdoor.  (See  his  map,  prefixed  to  the  Travels 
itt  Asia  Minor.)  The  latter  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  more  recent  travellers. 
^SeeFellow8*8  Asia  Minor,  p.  160;  Hamilton's  Travels  vol.  ii.  pp.  284-313.) 

*  Sir  C.  Fellows  thus  describes  the  country  near  Cotyaeum:  "We  continued  the 
•■cent  for  an  hour,  and  I  fully  expected  to  find  myself  on  a  barren  summit ;  but 
^hat  was  my  surprise,  on  reaching  the  top,  at  seeing  before  me  meadows  and  cvAxX- 
vated  land  for /toen^y  mt7e«  /  "  (pp.  125-6.)  These  table-lands  continued  n?arly  to 
Lake  Ascania  (pp.  130,  150,  155,  &c.).  Colonel  Leake  mn)  similar  tracts  towards 
the  north,  on  his  road  from  Bulwudun  to  Karaman  (Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  pp.  45, 
*^»  W,  4c). 
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diBtrict  of  far  less  extent  than  either  of  the  others.  It  is  formed  • 
three  principal  streams,  the  largest  of  which,  the  ancient  Lyons,  descent 
from  tiie  Armenian  mountains,  and  does  not  belong  properly  to  the  regie 
under  consideration.  The  other  two,  the  centrd  one,  regarded  by  tl 
ancients  as  the  upper  Iris,  and  the  western,  which  was  called  the  Scyla 
carry  off  the  waters  from  a  tract  which  lies,  as  it  were,  within  the  bas 
of  tne  £ml'Irmakf  being  a  portion  of  the  ancient  Cappadocia.  Of  th 
region  very  little  is  known ;  compared  to  the  central  and  western  po 
tions  of  the  plateau,  it  seems  to  be  rough  and  mountainous.* 

(ii.)  The  ^eat  river  of  Asia  Minor  is  the  KkU-Irmaky  or  anciei 
Halys.  Its  real  source  is  in  Armenia,  near  the  city  of  Sitcas  (SebasU 
whence  it  flows  with  a  western  or  south-western  course,  receiving  mai 
tributaries  on  its  way,  as  fsur  as  KeMriah  (the  ancient  Caesarea-Mazaca 
in  long.  35°  20'.  Soon  after  it  turns  to  the  north-west,  and  receives  tl 
streams  which  flow  from  the  northern  flank  of  the  range  of  hilla  whic 
branching  from  Mount  Aresdus,  near  Kesariah^  passes  to  the  north 
Lake  Tatta,  and  there  sinks  into  the  plain.  The  augmented  stream  th< 
proceeds  northward  by  a  bold  sweep  towards  the  west,  and,  forcing  i 
way  through  the  northern  range  near  Osmanj'iky  runs  into  the  Euxii 
wiUiin  about  40  miles  of  the  Yechil-Irmak,  The  basin  drained  by  th 
stream  is  thus  about  300  miles  in  its  greatest  width,  and  175  mil 
from  north  to  south,  between  Mnmt  Argam  and  the  gorge  at  Osmamt 

(iii.)  The  third  river,  the  Sakkariah,  or  Sangarius,  like  the  Iris,  h: 
three  principal  branches.  The  easternmost,  called  at  present  the  JESw^rti 
Suy  rises  beyond  Ancyra  (Ihigun)^  but  a  few  leagues  from  the  btm] 
of  the  Halys.  After  running  about  70  miles  with  a  course  nearly  di 
west,  it  joins  the  central  stream,  which  is  regarded  by  the  Turks  as  tl 
main  river,  and  called  the  Sakkun'ak  This  branch  springs  from  t] 
flanks  of  the  great  mountain,  £mir  Bagh^  near  Bidwtidun,  and  flov 
north-east  to  the  point  of  junction.  From  thence^  until  its  union  wif 
the  third  stream,  the  Purseky  or  ancient  Thymbrias,  the  course  of  tl 
Sakkariah  is  very  imperfectly  known.  Its  general  direction  is  still  i 
the  west,  but  after  receiving  the  Fursek  it  turns  northward,  making  (111 
the  Kizil'Irmak)  a  bold  westerly  sweep,  and  pierces  the  northern  moui 
tain-chain  near  ShughiUj  after  which  it  runs  with  almost  a  straigl 
course  into  the  Euxine.  The  tract  of  country  which  it  drains  is  a 
oblong,  about  200  miles  across  from  the  hills  east  of  Ancyra  to  tl 
mountains  west  of  Cotyajum,  and  100  miles  from  north  to  south,  betwec 
the  range  of  Emrr-Bagh  and  the  Bithynian  Olympus. 

4.  Outside  the  high  central  plateau,  which  has  been  described,  c 
three  sides,  southward,  westward,  and  northward,  lie  strips  of  territor 
These  tracts  require  separate  consideration. 

(i.)  The  range  of  Taurus,  which  bounds  the  central  plateau  on  tl 
side  of  the  Mediterranean,  like  the  European  mountain-ranges  wha 
direction  is  the  same,  presents  its  steep  side  to  the  south.  From  tl 
summit  of  the  chain,  distant  in  general  about  60  or  70  miles  from  tl 

*  Hamilton^  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  Tontus,  and  Armenia  (vol.  i.  pp.  344-365). 

•  Called  also  the  Atoe^  or  Atoe-Su.     KizU-Irmak  is  merely  "  Red  River.** 
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oo^8t,  the  descent  into  the  yalleys  of  Ljcia,  Pamphylia,  and  Cilioia,  in 

^^pid  and  precipitous.     These  valleys,  which  are  narrow  and  numerous, 

^^d  have  a  general  direction  from  north  to  south,  are  separated  from 

each  other  by  lateral  spurs  from  the  great  chain,  of  an  elevation  very 

^Ule  inferior  to  that  of  Taurus  itself.'     In  two  places  only  along  the 

^hole  southern  coast  do  the  valleys  expand  into  plains — at  Adalia  (the 

ancient  Attalia)  in  Pamphylia,  and  near  Tersoaa  (or  Tarsus),  where  the 

"^ast  alluvium,  formed  by  the  three  streams  of  the  Cydnus,  the  Sams 

^Sihoon),  and  the  Pyramus  {JyhoonY  has  created  the  extensive  flat  which 

^ve  to  the  eastern  portion  of  Cilicia  the  name  of  Cilicia  Campestris.' 

Elsewhere,  along   the   whole   line   of    coast,   the  mountains    descend 

abruptly  into  the  Mediterranean,  except  where  the  small  streams,  which 

carry  off  the  waters  from  the  south  side  of  Taurus,  reach  the  sea. 

The  principal  of  these  streams  is  the  Calycadnus,  or  Ohiuk-Sooyou^ 
which  has  formed  at  its  mouth  a  delta  of  considerable  extent.     Unlike 
the  other  streams  of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia,  this  river  flows  from  west 
to  east,  or  more  strictly  from  N.W.  by  W.,  to  S.E.  by  E.     A  spur  from 
Taurus,*  which  leaves  the  main  ridge  in  long.  32°  15',  and  projects 
"towards  the  coast  in  a  direction  at  first  south,  then  south-east,  and 
:^nally  east,  leaves  between  Taurus  and  itself  a  large  tract  which  can 
•^nly  be  drained  by  a  water-course  with  this  bearing.     The  whole  region 
ds  mountainous  in  the  extreme,  forming  a  portion  of  Ihe  ancient  Cilicia 
Trachia.      Numerous  valleys  from  the  flanks  of  Taurus,  and   others 
'ttom  the  spur  itself,  the  ancient  Imbarus  (?),  converge,  and  their  sev- 
eral streams   uniting  above   Sehfh  (Seleucia)   form  the   Calycadnus, 
"^hich  at  present  reaches  the  sea  about  ten  miles  below  that  city.     No 
«ther  river  along  the  entire  south  coast,  except,  perhaps,  the  Pyramus, 
^  to  be  compared  with  this  either  for  size  or  volume. 

Such  are  the  principal  features  of  the  southern  tract,  a  narrow  and 
somewhat  winding  strip  of  territory,  extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Issus 
«D  the  east,  to  that  of  Mancklyah  (lassus)  on  the  west,  a  distance  of 
dearly  600  miles,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  20  to  70  miles. 

(iL)  Opposite  to  this  tract,  upon  the  north,  lies  a  strip  of  territory, 
somewhat  broader  and  far  less  mountainous,  650  miles  from  east  to  west, 

'  The  elevation  of  Mount  Taurus  is  not  very  great.  The  highest  peaks  are  said 
to  be  about  nine  or  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Leake  even  (p. 
104}  calls  a  summit  between  six  and  seven  thousand  feet  high  **  one  of  the  highest 
in  we  range  of  Taurus."  Many  peaks  in  the  lateral  ranges  have  been  found  by  ob- 
cenration  to  be  nearly  6000  feet.  Mount  Takhtalu,  a  continuation  of  Climax,  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Lycia,  is  7800  feet.  (See  Beaufort^s  Karamania,  p.  67.) 

'  The  Jyhoon  (Pyramus)  falls  now  into  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  and  may  seem  therefore 
te  bave  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  great  alluvial  plain  of  Adana 
(the  ancient  Campus  Alelus).  But  the  fact  is  that  the  river  has,  in  comparatively 
^Bodem  times,  changed  its  course.  Anciently  it  ran  through  the  middle  of  the  Cam- 
poa  Alelus,  and  reached  the  sea  to  the  west  of  the  promontory  of  Karadash  (Megar- 
■*>«),  as  Kiepert  rightly  shows  upon  his  map.  (Pamphylia,  Kilikia,  und  Kypros. 
Compare  Beaufort's  Karamania,  pp.  286-8.) 

•  Called  incorrectly  by  Major  Rcnnell  a  second  ridge,  parallel  to  Taurus  (Geog- 
ftphy  of  Western  Asia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  78-9).  Kiepert's  map  exhibits  the  true  nature 
^  the  ridge,  which  breaks  awav  from  the  main  chain  in  long.  SO**  (East  from  Paris) 
^  820  16'  (East  from  Greenwich). 
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and  from  40  to  100  miles  across.  Of  this  district,  with  the  exception 
of  its  western  portion,  the  ancient  Mysia  and  Bithynia,  modem  Euro 
peans  have  hut  a  very  scanty  knowledge.  It  appears,  from  such  notices 
as  are  procurable,  to  be,  in  its  central  parts,  between  the  Iris  and  Son- 
garius,  a  level  and  fertile  country,  well- watered  and  well- wooded,  but 
not  possessing  any  very  marked  or  striking  features.  Eastward  of  the 
Iris,  and  westward  of  the  Sangarius,  the  character  of  the  region  is  some- 
what different.  The  rivers  run  in  narrow  valleys,  or  ravines,  and  the 
intermediate  country  is  wild  and  rocky,  scarcely  admitting  of  cultivation. 
Westward  of  the  Sangarius,  there  are  a  few  alluvial  plains,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  great  lakes,  which  now  only  occupy  a  portion  of  their  origi- 
nal beds. 

(iii.)  The  third  tract,  which  lies  westward  of  the  plateau,  intervening 
between  it  and  the  ^gean,  is  in  form  nearly  a  triangle,  of  which  the 
coast-line  forms  the  base,  while  its  apex  is  near  SandooJdi^  above  the 
head-streams  of  the  Msoander.  The  base  extends  about  160  miles,  from 
the  Gulf  of  Adraniyttium  to  that  of  Mandelyah,  and  the  apex  is  distant 
about  190  miles  from  the  coast.  The  upper  part  of  the  triangle,  neai 
the  apex,  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  central  plateau.  It  containE 
extensive  plains  at  a  high  elevation  above  the  sea,  as  those  of  Ushak. 
Gobekj  Deenairj  Menzily  &c.  These  great  flats  are  barren,  and  are  traT- 
ersed  by  streams,  which  for  the  most  part  form  for  themselves  in  the  sofi 
soil  deep  gullies,  at  the  bottom  of  which  they  run,  often  500  feet  beloi 
the  surface  of  the  plain.  About  half-way  between  the  apex  and  th< 
coast,  the  general  level  of  the  country  sinks,  and  several  important  moan 
tiiin-ranges  break  away  from  the  elevated  table-land,  dividing  the  lowei 
portion  of  the  triangle  into  the  four  great  valleys  of  the  Caicus,  the  Her 
nius,  the  Cavster,  and  the  Ma?andor.  These  mountain-ranges  are  thi 
Kestaneh-Dagh^  or  Messogis,  which  eoparates  between  the  Maeandcr  anc 
the  Cayster;  the  Kisilja-mma'Daiih.  or  Tmolus,  which  divides  thi 
busiu  of  the  Cayster  from  that  of  the  Hermus;  and  the  cxtensioi 
of  the  Domirji  range,  known  to  tbe  ancients  as  Pitnajus  and  Sard^n^ 
which  intervenes  between  the  basins  of  the  Hermus  and  the  Caicus 
The  gt^neral  direction  of  these  mountain-ranges,  and  also  of  the  foui 
groat  streams  which  they  seimrate,  is  from  east  to  west.  To  the  nortl 
and  south  the  triangle  is  enclosed  by  the  Demirji-Dagh^  or  Tenmus,  anc 
the  Baha-Dagh,  or  Cadmus,  both  branches  from  the  transverse  ridg< 
which  connects  Taurus  with  the  northern  mountain-chain. 

5.  Of  the  four  streams  which  have  been  mentioned,  two,  the  MamU' 
dor  and  the  Hermus,  are  of  a  size  far  exceeding  that  of  the  others.  Botl 
have  their  sources  on  the  flanks  of  the  great  plateau,  and  each  is  formec 
by  the  confluence  of  a  large  number  of  streams  of  nearly  ei|ual  inagni- 
luile.  Four  rivers,  the  Kopli  ^V,  the  JUuMtt  Chai\  the  Sitndookli  Chai 
and  the  Jknuiir  river,  unite  to  form  the  M;vander  (Jffndere)y  which  thet 
receives  on  its  way  to  the  sea  the  waters  of  throe  considerable*  and  nu 
morons  smaller  tributaries.     The   Hermus  (AWm*,  or  Ghiediz  Cluii)  ii 

^  Thos«*  an*  the  'Lhoruk  Su  or  Lvoiis,  the  Kara  $u  or  Harpasus,  and  the  C^mm^- 
Chai  or  Mar^vo:}. 
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fonned  by  the  confluence  of  three  rivers,  the  JDemirji  Chat,  the  Aineh 

C^fuii^  and  the  Ohiedm  Chai^  and  is  afterwards  augmented  by  the  two 

^reat  streams  of  the  Cogamus,  and  the  Hjllus  or  Phrygius.'     The  Caj^^s- 

toi*  and  the  Caicus,  the  latter  above  the  Hermus,  the  former  between  it 

ft>Tid  the  Maeander,  are  minor  streams,  and  receive  no  tributaries  of  con- 

luence. 

6.  This  portion  of  Asia  Minor  is  famous  for  its  rich  and  fertile 
I>la,ins.*  These  are  almost  entirely  along  the  courses  of  the  principal 
rivers,  especially  where  they  receive  a  tributary,  or  disembogue  into  the 
&ea.  At  the  mouths  of  the  Meeander  and  the  Hermus  are  vast  allavi- 
Txins,  which  have  grown  immensely  since  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and 
wHich  every  year  augments/  The  Cayster  and  the  CaKcus  have  large 
tlxough  less  extensive  deltas.  The  valleys,  too,  in  which  the  rivers  run, 
a>pe  broad  and  noble,  and  contain  many  plains  of  great  note,  as  that  called 
bjr  the  ancients  the  plain  of  the  Hermus,  which  is  at  the  junction  of  that 
st.ream  with  the  Phrygius ;  that  of  Sardis,  where  the  Cogamus  joins  the 
Etermus;  that  of  Pergamus,  where  the  Ceteius  unites  with  the  CaYcus; 
a-ixd  that  of  the  CajTster,  where  that  river  receives  the  Phyrites,  near 
HIphesus.  Modern  travellers  remark  the  peculiar  beauty  and  flatness 
o£*  these  plains,  from  which  the  mountains  rise  suddenly,  like  islands 
^*"om  the  surface  of  the  ocean.*  Still  the  greater  portion,  even  of  the 
^^c^^er  region,  is  barren  and  unfruitful,  being  occupied  by  the  mountain- 
^5X^es  already  spoken  of ;  and  the  upper  country,  towards  the  apex  of 
''^^  triangle,  is  even  less  adapted  for  cultivation.  The  middle  region, 
^fcich  abounds  in  traces  of  volcanic  action  (the  ancient  Catakecaumen6), 
•-'^   a  more  fertile  and  productive  territory. 

7.  Such  are  the  chief  features  in  the  physical  geography  of  Asia 
-^Xinor.  An  outline  of  its  political  geography,  according  to  the  showing 
^^  Herodotus,  has  now  to  be  given. 

8.  Asia  Minor  contained  anciently,  according   to  Herodotus,  fifteen 
jes  or  nations.     Of  these  four  occupied  the  southern  region ;  namely, 

le  Cilicians,  the  Pamphylians,  the  Lycians,  and  the  Caunians ;"  four  lay 

the  west  of  the  great  table-land,  either  upon  or  very  near  the  coast, 

^V^e  Carians,  the  Lydians,  the  3Iysians,  and  the  Greeks ;  four  bordered 

'^Xi  the  Euxine,  the  Thracians,  Miiriandynians,  Paphlagonians,  and  Cap- 

l^^docians ;  three,  finally,  dwelt  in  the  interior,  the  Phrygians,  the  Chal- 

•^  l>es,  and  the  Mati^ni. 

(i.)  The  boundaries  of  these  several  tribes  cannot  be  settled  with  ex- 

*  Sometimes  a  larger  stream  than  the  Hermus  before  the  junttion.  See  Fellows's 
lia  Minor,  p.  20. 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  901-2. 

*  Herodotus  notioes  the  increase  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maeander  (ii.  10). 
'liny  mentions  the  growth  at  the  moutli  of  the  Hermus  (U.  X.  v.  29).     Chandler  re- 

^^^arks  the  further  accumulation  of  soil  in  both  places  (vol.  i.  pp.  86  and  201-206), 
^^"^d  speculates  on  future  chani^es  of  a  still  more  extraordinary  character  (ib.  p.  88 
^*:id  p.  207).     Sir  C.  Fellows  follows  in  the  same  track  (Asia  Minor,  p.  10). 
'  Fellow8*8  Asia  Minor,  p.  26. 

'  The  Caunians  are  mentioned  as  a  distinct  people  in  ch.  172.  In  the  cnumera- 
^■«n(ch.  28)  they  are  omitted,  being  considered  (perhaps)  as  included  in  the  Lycians, 
^^:>irhom  they  in  fact  belonged.  (See  note  to  book  i.  ch.  172.)  Scylax,  however, 
^'ockons  Caunua  to  Caria.     (Peripl.  p.  92.) 
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act  accuracy.  The  high  table-land,  westward  of  the  Haljs,  seemi  t 
have  constituted  the  country  of  the  Phrygians,  but  their  limits  did  no 
exactly  coincide  with  its  natural  barriers.  The  Halys  was  their  easten 
boundary,  as  Herodotus  expressly  testifies  ;^  and  there  is  no  reason  t 
doubt  that  their  limits  northwards  and  southwards  coincided  nearl 
with  the  chain  of  Taurus  and  the  continuation  of  the  Olympian  mouii 
tain-range ;  but  towards  the  west  it  would  seem  that  they  extended  be 
yond  the  transverse  ridge  so  often  alluded  to,  occupying  a  consideraU 

Eortion  of  the  tract  which  lies  westward  of  that  watershed,  and  is  drainer 
y  the  head-streams  of  the  Hermus  and  the  Maoander.  Colossao,  oi 
the  Lycus  before  its  junction  with  the  Maoander,  is  reckoned  to  Phrygia; 
and  Strabo  even  places  the  boundary  yet  further  to  the  west.*  The  Cat 
akecaumen^  is,  however,  always  regarded  as  bejond  the  Phrygian  tei 
ritory.* 

(ii.)  The  table- land,  immediately  east  of  the  Halys,  appears  to  b 
assigned  by  Herodotus  to  the  Matieni,  a  people  not  mentioned  amoDj 
the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  by  the  geographers,  but  occasionally^  al 
luded  to  by  writers  of  the  age  of  Herodotus.*  The  Halys  has  the  Ma 
tidni  on  the  right,  while  it  has  the  Phrygians  on  the  left,  and  does  no 
reach  Cappadocia  until  it  touches  the  country  of  the  Paphlagonians.* 

(iii.)  The  strip  of  territory  south  of  the  table-land  belonged  to  th 
Cilicians,  the  Pamphylians,  and  the  Lycians,  or  Termilad.  Cilicia  ei 
tended  indeed  considerably  to  the  north  of  Taurus,  unless  we  regan 
Herodotus  as  altogether  mistaken  with  respect  to  the  course  of  the  oppe 
Halys.^  It  occupied  the  eastern  portion  of  the  south  coast,  opposite  ^kfypL 
Its  western  boundary  is  not  fixed  by  Herodotus,  but  we  know  that  u 
after  times  it  was  placed  at  Coracesium'  [Alaya),  Ou  the  £ast  th 
Euphrates  divided  Cilicia  from  Armenia.^ 

(iv.)  Pamphylia  lay  west  of  Cilicia.  Herodotus  does  not  fix  any  o; 
its  b<5undaries,  but  the  geographers"  agree  with  respect  to  the  coast-line 


iicroa.  1.  72.  •  Xenopb.  Anab.  i.  ii.  6. 
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then 

in  his  cnui!ioratioa  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  (Frag.  8(.(). 

•  Herod,  i.  72.  Elsewhere,  however,  Cuppadocia  appears  to  include  the  Mati^ 
The  road  from  Sardis  to  Susa  passed  through  Lydia,  Phrygia,  Cappadocia^  and  CUi 
cia.     No  Mutivni  are  mentioned  u|)on  this  part  of  the  route  (v.  52). 

*  The  up|>or  llulys  flows  5ia  KiAikw^  (i.  72).  If  we  regard  Herodotus  as  ac 
quaiuted  w  itli  the  real  course  of  the  river,  this  expression  will  extend  Cilicia  to  th< 
:ii»th  jKinillel,  a  whoU'  dojrree  north  of  the  Taurus  range.  Modern  geographers  hafi 
Fuppoirod  that  Herodotus  was  unacquainted  with  the  main  source  of  the  Halys,  aD< 
imagined  the  stream  to  How  fnua  the  northern  flanks  of  Taurus,  and  to  run'durini 
its  whole  course  nearly  irom  south  to  north.  To  excuse  this  ignorance,  they  havt 
maintained  the  existence  of  a  great  stream,  easily  mistaken  for  the  real  Halys,  ii 
these  regions,  and  with  this  direction.  (Hiihr  ad  Herod,  i.  72;  Renneirs  Geography 
of  Western  Asia,  vol.  i.  p.  oo2.)  Mr.  Hamilton's  travels  have  shown  that  there  i 
no  such  river.  The  range  of  hills  which  extends  from  C»saroa  {Kexariah)  to  th« 
north  of  Lake  Taita  [/'"u:  (thitul)  is  nowhere  above  IJO  miles  from  the  Halys,  anc 
uo  stream  from  the  south  pierv*es  it.     (Compare  note  *  to  hook  i.  ch.  6.) 

*  Herod,  ii.  :U.  '  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  \}b:\.  '  Herod,  v.  52 

•  RennoU\  Western  .Vsia,  vol.  ii.  p.  71. 
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ih&t  it  extended  from  Coracesium  to  Phas^lis  (Tekrova),  at  the  foot  of 
Monnt  Climax.  Herodotus  appears  to  have  regarded  Pamphjlia  as 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Cilicia,  on  the  west  by  Lycia,  and  on  the  north  by 
Phiygia.  He  is  not  acquainted  with  the  Pisidia  of  more  recent  writers,* 
W'faich  was  a  mountain-tract,  lying  inland,  and  separating  Pamphylia  from 
Pbrygia,  thus  bounding  Pamphylia  to  the  north.  Probably  he  reckoned 
tbia  tract  partly  to  Phrygia,  partly  to  Pamphylia. 

(v.)  Lycia  lay  next  to  Pamphylia  upon  the  south  coast.  It  extended 
from  Phaselis  on  the  east  to  the  valley  of  the  Calbis  on  the  west,  where 
the  territory  of  the  Caunians  bounded  it.  Inland  it  reached  to  the 
mountain-ranges  of  Taurus  and  Daedala.  It  appears  to  have  been  di- 
vided into  three  portions — Lycia  Proper,  or  the  country  of  the  Troes 
a>nd  Termilss,  which  included  the  whole  of  the  coast,  being  the  tract  lying 
south  of  Dasdala,  Massicytus,  and  the  range  which  connects  Massicytus 
with  Mount  Takhtaiu;  Milyas,  the  high  plain  about  Itsike  Avelan,  in  which 
stands  the  large  town  of  Almali  ;  and  Cabalia,  the  central  plain  of  Satala 
(called  now  ^atala  Yeeilassy),  which  is  enclosed  by  Taurus,  Massicytus, 
uid  a  low  range  of  hills  separating  it  from  the  more  eastern  plain  of 
'd.ltnalif  or  Milyas. 

(tL)  The  western  coast  was  occupied  anciently  by  the  three  native 
races  of  the  Carians,  the  Lydiaus,  and  the  Mysiaus.  Between  Lycia 
Uid  Caria  intervened  the  small  state  of  Caunus,  the  coast-line  of  which 
<^2itinot  have  extended  further  than  from  the  Calbis  (DoUomon  Chat)  to 
^e  Bhodian  Chersonese.  Inland  the  Caunians  may  have  reached  to  the 
fountain-ranges  of  Lida  and  Salbacon,  beyond  which  was  certainly 
Oaria.  No  writer  but  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  Caunians  as  a  distinct 
people. 

(vii.)  Caria  was  anciently  the  whole  country  from  Caunus  on  the 
^utn  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mseander  on  the  west  coast.  It  extended  in- 
land at  least  as  far  as  Carura,  near  the  junction  of  the  Lycus  with  the 
M^aeander.  The  chain  of  Cadmus  (Baha  Dagh)  formed,  apparently,  its 
^aatem  boundary.  In  process  of  time  the  greater  part  of  the  coast  was 
i^cupied  by  the  Greeks.  The  peninsula  of  Cnidus,  with  the  tract  above 
^t  known  as  the  Bybassian  Chersonese,  was  colonised  by  Dorians,  as  was 
^h©  southern  shore  of  the  Ceramic  Gulf,  from  Myndus  to  Ceramus.  Mure 
to  the  north  the  coast  was  seized  upon  by  the  Ionian  Greeks,  who  seem 
^o  have  possessed  themselves  of  the  entire  seaboard  from  the  Hermus  to 
^he  farthest  recess  of  the  Sinus  lassius.  Still  the  Carians  retained  some 
portions  of  the  coast,  and  were  able  to  furnish  to  the  navy  of  Xerxes  a 
^^eet  of  seventy  ships. 

(viii.)  Above  Caria  was  Lydia,  bounded  by  the  Mseander  on  the 
South,  and  extending  northwards  at  least  as  far  as  the  Elaoitic  Gulf,^ 

*  The  Pimdians  Becm  to  be  first  mentioned  as  a  distinct  people  by  Xcnopbon 
VAnab.  X.  ii.  1,  &c.).     Ephorus  reckoned  them  an  inland  people  (Frag.  30). 

^  The  early  Greek  settlers  seem  to  have  extended  Mysia  as  far  south  as  the  prom- 
^i^tory  of  Cao6,  and  probably  this  was  true  of  the  time  when  they  made  their  set- 
tlements. Mysia,  however,  was  on  the  decline  from  that  period  ;  and  there  is  reason 
U>  think  that,  by  the  age  of  CroQSUs,  Lydia  had  extended  itself  as  far  north  as  the 
^^^  of  Adramyttium.     Adramyttium  is  spoken  of  uniformly  as  2iLydian  city.  (Nic. 
^^•niaac  p.  64,  Orelli.    Aristot.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  in  voc.  'ASpo/xi/TTcioi'.) 
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where  it  adjoined  on  Mysia.  Eastwards  it  bordered  on  Phrjffia^  bi 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  countries  cannot  be  fixed.  Tl 
ancients  themselves  regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  unoertainty.*  There 
almost  ei|ual  difficulty  in  separating  between  Lydia  and  Mysia.  Tl 
Demirji  range,  with  its  continuation,  the  low  line  of  hills  which  scparai 
the  basin  of  the  CaYcus  from  that  of  the  Hcrmus,  is  conjectured  ratb 
than  proved  to  be  the  boundary.* 

(ix.)  The  coast-line  of  this  region  seems  to  have  been  almost  entire 
in  the  possession  of  the  Greeks,  the  lonians  extending  continuously  fro 
the  Mti>andcr  to  Smyrna,  and  again  to  the  north  of  the  Hermus,  oco 
pying  the  Phociean  peninsula,  while  the  iElolic  Greeks  were  settled 
Smyrna  itself,  and  thence  extended  due  north,*  as  far  as  the  Bay 
Adramyttium.     The  Lydians  furnished  no  ships  to  the  navy  of  Xerxc 

(x.)  Mysia  lay  north  of  Lydia.  The  ^gsoan  washed  it  on  the  w« 
the  Hellespont  and  Propontis  upon  the  north.  Its  eastern  boundai 
was  probably  the  range  of  hills  which  forms  the  watershed  between  tl 
Sangarius  and  the  Khyndaeus  {Tamchanli  Chai),  Here  it  bordered  < 
Bithynia.  It  formed  the  western  extremity  of  the  strip  of  territory  lyii 
north  of  the  great  plateau,  or  table-land.  The  Greeks  occupied  the  e 
tire  sea- board,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  tract  near  Adramyttiu 
(Adramytti), 

(xi.)  Eastward  of  Mysia  was  Bithynia,  or  (according  to  Herodotu 
Asiatic  Thrace,  inhabited  (as  he  maintains)  by  two  tribes,  the  Thyniai 
and  the  Bithynians.  These  were  immigrants,  as  he  tells  us,*  from  £ 
ro})e.  The  Thynians  are  said  to  have  possessed  the  peninsula  which  li 
between  the  Euxme  and  the  Gulf  of  /zwiW  (Mcomedia)/  while  the  Bithyi 
iiins  dwelt  chietlv  in  the  interior.  The  limits  of  Bithynia  to  the  ea 
are  variously  stated.  Arrian  makes  the  Parthenius,  Pliny  the  Biliseu 
Xonophou  the  city  of  Heraclea,  the  boundary.  Herodotus  apparent! 
ditfors  from  all ;  for  as  the  Mariandynians  lay  between  the  Sangarh 
and  Horaoloa,  the  liithynia  of  Herodotus  mu^t  be  regarded  as  confine 
on  the  east  within  the  limits  marked  out  bv  that  river.  Southward 
extended  to  the  range  of  Olympus,  the  northern  limit  of  the  centr 
table-laud. 

^xii.^  The  Mariandynians  Wyond  thoSangarius  were  an  unimportai 
triW.  probably  K^i  Thracian  origin.*  They  ap[>ear  to  have  extended  bi 
a  littK*  way  inland,  not  rt*aehiug  to  the  mountain-chain,  but  separate 
from  it  by  the  Bithynians,  who  stretched  acn'>ss  from  the  Propontis  i 
the  np|vr  >t roams  A  the   BilUvus  (or  Ftl'm\.  intervening  between  tl 

*  Str.ib.  \iv.  IV  v.".:. 

*  St'i-  K-  r.v.oi.'s  til  ,^^r.i;^hy  ot"  Wo<:cr:i  A'^i.i.  vol.  i.  p.  :^'>;^. 

•  r.u '.r  Ovv-  .v.'.ir:.  ,<:  ::.i*  ,  ■:<•  was  ir.'.v  r.  v.:»:ivi  at  ::.o  Thv^vMc^an  p^'ninsula ;  bi 

b\   lV:'.v..;.>  '.v'  \  \  w.c   a:  vi :.  v  :.co  a'.v*:  i:  ::a*  v>  a:*:  :;»r  ::.:o  iho  *i  .It  of  Adn&nivttian 

•  Sn^  Koi;:v  '..    iJox»i:\»vU\  of  Wi>:or:\  .V>:a.  vo*. -i.  i».  llA-:  t»u:  I  hare  fuU^  ( 

,>rA  lo.sV.Mi;  "* 
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^laiiandynians  and  Phrygia.     Their  eastern  boundary  was  Cape  Baha 
(Posideium)  near  JBrrey/*  (Heracleia  Pontica). 

(ziii.]  Paphlagouia  succeeded,  extending  from  Cape  Bala  to  the 
naouth  of  the  Halys,  a  distance  of  230  miles.  The  boundaries  were  the 
^illieas  on  the  west,  the  Euxine  on  the  north,  the  Halys  on  the  cast, 
2^tid  on  the  south  the  range  of  hills  which  bounds  the  central  plateau, 
&Qd  here  forms  the  watershed  between  the  upper  streams  of  the  Sanga- 
riua  and  the  Ghieuk  Irmak  or  Costamhol  Chai  (the  ancient  Amnias),  an 
important  tributary  of  the  Halys,  flowing  into  it  from  the  low  level, 
with  a  course  nearly  due  east. 

(xiv.)  It  is  within  this  district  that  we  must  seek  for  the  country 
of  the  Chalybes.  Three  authors  only  besides  Herodotus  seem  to  be 
aware  of  the  existence  of  Chalybes  to  the  west  of  the  Halys.  These 
are  Pomponius  Mela,  Scymnus  Chius,  and  Ephorus.  Mela  mentions 
Chalybes  as  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  Sinope,*  while  Ephorus  and 
Scjmnua  speak  of  them,  in  an  enumeration  of  the  nations  of  ihapmimula 
{jyjl^  JL€ppovrfa'ov)y  as  situated  in  the  interior.*  Hence  they  seem  rightly 
placed  by  Kiepert  and  Rittcr  near  Sinope,  between  the  Amnias  and  the 
coast,  but  not  upon  the  coast. ^ 

(xv.)  West  of  the  Halys,  yet  still  within  the  peninsula,  Herodotus 
places  but  two  nations,  the  Mati(3ni  and  the  Cappadocians.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  Mati^ni  has  been  already  determined.  Above  them,  reach- 
ing to  the  coast,  were  the  Cappadocians,  or  Syrians,'  the  Lcuco-Syrians 
of  Strabo.*  They  extended  eastward  to  Armenia,  southward  to  Cilicia 
^xxd  the  country  of  the  Matieni.  To  the  west  their  boundary  was  the 
Halys.  Thus  they  occupied  most  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  great 
plateau,  and  the  whole  of  the  lower  level  between  the  plateau  and  the 
»ea,  from  beyond  Ordou  to  the  mouth  of  the  great  river.  The  country 
afterwards  called  Poutus  was  the  maritime  portion  of  this  region. 

9.  Such  were  the  political  divisions  of  Asia  Minor  recognised  by 
Q^erodotus.  A  century  later  Ephorus  made  an  enumeration  which 
differs  from  that  of  Herodotus  but  in  two  or  three  particulars.  "  Asia 
^VXinor,"  he  said,  "  is  inhabited  by  sixteen  races,  three  of  which  are 
Oj'eek,  and  the  rest  barbarian,  not  to  mention  certain  mixed  races  which 

neither  the  one  nor  the  other.     The  barbarian  races  are  the  folio w- 


*  Mek.  i.  21. 

*  Scymn.  Ch.  938.     Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  966.      Strabo  blames  him  on  this 

"■  ^s  Xfi^rffffoVf  ToaovToy  iuparrwras  Kol  Sivwirr/s  koI  'A/iicrot;  irphi  fw ;   Strabo  ifi  ouly 
••"^rire  of  the  eastern  Chalybians. 

*  See  the  Atlas  von  Hellas^  Blatt  iii.     Mr.  Grote  (vol.  iii.  p.  336)  somewhat  fanci 
^ully  connects  these  Chalybes  with  the  Ciinnierians,  who  are  said  by  Herodotus  to 
o^ve  settled  in  the  Sinopic  Chersonese  (iv.  12).     But  Herodotus  says  distinctly  that 
^^«  Cimmerians  were  afterwards  expelled  frotn  Asia  (i.  16)  by  Alyattes.     Even  if  it 

*>e  granted  that  this  passage  may  be  an  over-statement,  there  is  nothing  beyond  the 

▼idnity  to  Sinope  connecting  the  Chalybes  of  Herodotus  and   the   Cinmierians. 

^^^wjBot  Sjct/dMy  AwoiKOi  (^sch.  Sept.  c.  Theb.  729)  may  refer  to  the  eastern  Chaly 

^JMj  and  at  any  rate  it  connects  Chalybes  not  with  Cimmerians  but  with  Scythians. 

The  Greeks  do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  made  the  confusion,  which  Mr.  Grote  im 

•8U1W,  between  these  two  nations. 

•  Herod.  1 72 ;  vii.  72.  '  Strab.  xii.  p.  788. 
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ing : — Upon  the  coast,  the  Cilicians,  the  Lycians,  the  Pamphjlians,  th 
Bithjnians,  the  Paphlagonians,  the  Mariand3iiians,  the  Trojans^  and  th 
Carians ;  in  the  interior^  the  PisidianSj  the  Mysians,  the  Chalybians.  th 
Phrygians,  and  the  MUtfans,"*  This  catalogue  is  identical  with  that  o 
Herodotus,  excepting  that  it  includes  the  Trojans,  Pisidians,  and  ML 
yans,  while  it  omits  the  Matidni,  the  Cappadocians,  the  Caunians,  an 
the  Lydians.  The  omission  of  the  Lydians,  well  objected  to  b 
Strabo,*  can  be  nothing  but  an  oversight;  that  of  the  Cappadociani 
and  (possibly)  of  the  Mati^ni,  arises  from  the  fact  that  Ephorus  regard 
the  peninsula  as  equivalent  to  Asia  within  the  Halys.     A  differei 

Principle  causes  the  omission  of  the  Cauniaus  and  the  mention  of  th 
'rojans,  the  Pisidians,  and  the  Milyso.  £phorus  is  dividing  the  inhal 
itants  of  Asia  Minor,  not  politically,  but  ethnically.  Herodotus  himsd 
informs  us  that  the  Milyss  were  a  distinct  race  from  the  Lycians  (Tei 
milse*),  and  a  peculiar  ethnic  character  may  have  attached  to  the  Trojan 
and  Pisidians.  By  the  Trojans  are  probably  intended  those  inhabitant 
of  Lyoia  who  were  neither  Milyss  nor  Termike,  the  Trodoiies  of  -th 
Lycian  inscriptions,  and  the  Trojans  (Trees)  mentioned  in  the  Hia 
as  brought  from  Lycia  by  Pandarus/  This  race,  though  Lycian,  ha^ 
its  peculiar  characteristics."  The  ethnic  difference  between  the  Piaidi 
ans  and  their  neighbours  may  have  been  even  greater,  for  there  is  reaao 
to  believe  that  they  were  an  ancient  and  very  pure  Semitic  race.*  0 
the  other  hand,  the  Caunians  were  perhaps  too  nearly  akin  to  the  Tree 
to  be  distinguished  from  them ;  or  they  may  have  been  omitted  on  ai 
count  of  their  insignificance.  The  subjoined  table  will  show  more  dii 
tinctly  the  harmony  of  Herodotus  and  Ephorus. 

Nations  of  Asia  Minor,  within  the  Halys. 

Herodotus.  Ephorus. 

Cilicians Cilicians. 

Pamphylians ^  Painphylians. 

( Pisuuans. 

Lvcians    )  S}^^^^^^' 

Caunians)         kJ^^^^"^ 

'  ( Milyans. 

Carians Cananfi. 

I.ydians omitUd  accidentally, 

Mysians Mysians. 

Thracians  \  ^^^f^^^     \        . .     Bithvnians. 
^isitnyman  ) 

Mariandynians         Mariandynians. 

Paplilairv>nians         Paphlagoniaus. 

C'hal  Yin's  Chalyl>e8, 

Phrygians        Phrygians. 

^.Koliansi  i.i^olians. 

iiixvks -v  lonians   -  Greeks  ^  Ion ians. 

(  Dorians  N  (  Dorians. 

•  Ap.  Stn»b.  \iv.  \\  »n^t\.  »  Book  tax.  p.  967. 

•  Hon>a.  i.  17:^.  '  Horn.  IL  ii.  824-7. 

•  S««o  Sir  0.  Follows^  Ooir*  of  Anoiont  T.yoia,  pp.  5-^. 

•  SiH*  tho  last  KssA)  ofiho  Apivudix — "Ou  iho  Ethnic  Affinities  of  the  Natiom 
t>t  Woiitorn  Asia,'* 
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ESSAY     III. 

OK  THE  CHROXOLOGT  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  MEDIAN  EMPIRE. 

*.  AriaD  origin  of  the  Medes.  3.  Close  connexion  with  the  Persians.  8.  Oriffinal  migra- 
tion from  bejond  the  Indus.  4.  Medes  occupy  the  tract  south  of  the  Caspian.  5. 
First  contact  between  Media  and  Assjrna — Conquest  of  Sargon.  6.  Media  under  the 
i^jrians.  7.  Establishment  of  the  independence:  (i.)  Account  of  Ctesias — (ii.) 
Account  of  Herodotus.  8.  Cyaxares  the  real  founder  of  the  monarchy,  tf.  Events 
of  his  reign :  (i.)  His  war  with  the  Scyths — (ii.)  Conquest  of  Assyria — uii.)  Conquest 
of  the  tract  between  Media  and  the  nyer  Haljs— (iy.)  War  with  Aljattes— (y.)  Aid 
igiren  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  10.  Reira  of  Astvaffes — ^uneyentful.  11.  His  sup- 
posed identity  with  **  Darius  the  Mede."  12.  Media  becomes  a  Persian  satrapy. 
13.  Median  cnronologj  of  Herodotus — its  difficulties.    14.  Attempted  solution. 

1.   That  the  Medes  were  a  branch  of  the  great  Arian  family,  closely 
allied  both  in  language  and  religion  to  the  Persians,  another  Arian  tribe, 
seems  now  to  be  generally  admitted.     The   statement  of  Herodotus 
with  regard  to  the  original  Median  appellation,'  combined  with  the  na- 
tive traditions  of  the  Persians  which  brought  their  ancestors  from  Aria,' 
would,  perhaps,  alone   suffice  to  establish  this  ethnic  affinity.     Other 
proo&,  however,  are  not  wanting.     The   Medes  are   inyariably  called 
Ariaos  by  the  Armenian  writers ;'  and  Darius  Hystaspes,  in  the  inscrip- 
tion upon  his  tomb,  declared  himself  to  be  *^  a  Persian,  the  son  of  a  Per- 
fiian,  an  Arian,  of  Arian  descent"*     Thus  it  appears  that  the  ethnic 
appellative  of  Arian  appertains  to  the  two  nations  equally ;  and  there 
^  every  reason  to  believe  that  their  language  and  rchgion  were  almost 
•denticaL* 

^  Herod,  vii.  62.     O/  Si  M^Sot  iKoKtomo  iriXat  xphi  irivruif  ''Apioi, 
'  In  the  first  Fargard  of  the  Vendidad,  the  primeval  seat  of  the  Persians,  whence 
tbeir  migrations  commence,  is  called  Airyanim  vaSjOy  **  the  source  or  native  land  of 
^'^e  Arians."    (Cf.  Prichard's  Natural  History  of  Man,  p.  166 ;  Miiller's  Languages 
^^  the  Seat  of  War,  p.  29,  note.) 

'  See  Mos.  Chor.  L  28,  and  cf.  Quatrero^re^s  Histoire  des  Mongols,  tom.  i.  p.  241, 
*^^te  76. 

J     *  See  CJol.  Rawlinson^s  Memoir  on  the  Persian  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  in  the 
*•  Onrnal  of  the  Roval  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  x.  part  iii.  p.  292. 

.  '  It  may  be  thought  that  the  recent  discoveries  militate  against  the  notion  of  an 
^^ntity  of  language,  since  undoubtedly  the  (so-called)  Median  tablets  are  written 
^pt  only  in  a  different  language  from  the  Persian,  but  in  a  language  of  a  completely 
''•^tinct  family.  It  is,  however,  now  pretty  generally  allowed  that  the  terra  Median^ 
^^  applied  to  this  particular  form  of  language,  is  a  misnomer,  retained  in  use  at  pres- 
«  '^t  for  convenience*  sake.  The  language  in  question  is  not  Medic  but  Scythic,  and 
JJ^Hptions  were  set  up  in  it,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  Medes,  but  of  the  Scythic  or 
"^^p  tribes  scattered  over  the  Persian  empire.  (See  Col.  Rawlinsou^s  Commentary 
'^  ^he  Inscriptions  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  p.  75.) 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Median  names  of  men  and  places  admit  almost  univer 
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2.  This  consideration  will  help  us  to  understand  many  facts  and 
pressions,  both  in  sacred  and  profane  writers,  which  would  be  altoget 
inexplicable  if,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed,*  the  Medes  had  been  of 
ethnical  family  entirely  distinct  from  the  Persians,  a  Semitic,  for  instai 
or  a  Scythic  race.  The  facility  with  which  the  two  nations  coalew 
the  high  positions  held  by  Medes  under  the  Persian  sway,^  the  idem 
of  dress  remarked  by  Herodotus,"  the  precedency  of  the  3Iede8  over 
the  other  conquered  nations,  indicated  by  their  position  in  the  lists,* 
common  use  of  the  terms  "  the  Mede,"  **  Medism,"  "  the  Median  wi 
in  connection  with  the  Persian  attacks  upon  Greece,'  the  oft-repea 
formula  in  the  book  of  Daniel  "  according  to  the  law  of  the  Medea 
Persians^  which  altereth  not,"' — these  and  similar  expressions  and  fa 
become  instinct  with  meaning,  and  are  no  longer  strange  but  quite 
telligible  when  once  we  recognise  the  ethnical  identity  of  Medes  and  I 
sians,  the  two  pre-eminent  branches  of  the  Arian  stock.  We  see  I 
natural  it  was  that  there  should  be  an  intimate  union,  if  not  an  absol 
fusion,  of  two  peoples  so  nearly  allied ;  how  it  was  likely  that  the  na 
of  either  should  apply  to  both ;  how  they  would  have  one  law  and  < 
dress  as  well  as  one  religion  and  one  language,  and  would  stand  almt 
if  not  quite  upon  a  par,  at  the  head  of  the  other  nations,  who  in  1 
guage,  religion,  and  descent  were  aliens. 

8.  The  great  migration  of  the  Arian  race  westward  from  beyond 

ially  of  bein^  referred   by  etymological  analysis  to  Zend  roots,  while  the  orig 
language  of  the  Persians  is  closely  akin  to  the  Zend. 

Amont;  the  ancients,  Nearchus  and  Strabo  (xv.  p.  1030,  Oxf.  ed.)  maintai 
that  the  Median  and  Persian  tongues  only  diflcred  as  two  dialects  of  the  same  i 
guage. 

•  Bochart  (Phaleg,  iii.  14)  and  Scaliger,  by  propo>iing  Hebrew  or  Arabic  der 
tivesof  the  word  Ecbatana,  seem  to  imply  that  they  look  on  the  Medes  us  a  Sou 
race. 

'  ITarpagus,  the  conqueror  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  of  Caria,  Caunus,  and  Lycii 
a  Med«  (Herod,  i.  102j.  So  is  Datis,  the  joint  leader  with  Artapherues  of  the  ai 
which  fought  at  Marathon  (ib.  vi.  94.)  So  are  Harmamithres  and  Tithseus,  sons 
Datis,  the  commanders  of  Xerxes's  cavalry  (ib.  vii.  88.)  In  the  inscriptions  we 
Iiitaphres,  a  Mede,  mentioned  as  reducing  Babylon  on  its  second  revolt  from  Da 
(Beh.  Ins.  col.  iii.  par.  14).  And  Camaspates,  another  Mede,  is  employed  to  bi 
Sagartia  into  subjection  (ibid.  col.  ii.  par.  14).  Ko  foreigners  except  Medes  arc 
eniploved. 

•  Herod,  i.  185,  and  vii.  62. 

•  See  Herod,  vii.  02-80,  and  the  inscriptions,  na^s/m.  *' Persia,  Media,  and 
other  provinces,"  is  the  usual  formula.  (See  Behistun  Inscription,  par.  10,  11, 
11.)  When  there  is  a  complete  enumeration,  Media  either  heads  the  entire  list 
in  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Darius  (Col.  Rawlinson's  Pers.  Cun.  Inscr.  vo 
p.  202),  or  at  least  one  portion  of  it,  as  in  that  at  Behistun.  The  only  case  in  wl 
any  other  province  takes  positive  precedence  of  Media  is  in  the  list  at  IVrsep^ 
where  Su-^iana,  wiio.-^e  chief  citv  had  become  the  capital,  is  placed  tirst,  Media  sec 
(ib.  p.  2S0). 

»  Herod,  i.  ir,3;  iv.  165,  107  ;  vi.  64,  &c.  Thucyd.  i.  14,  18,  23,  ka.  .Escl 
Pers.  787  (ed.  vSchoIctield).     Ari.stoph.  Ly.«istr.  615.   *Thesm.  316.     Pax,  108,  &c 

^  Dan.  vi.  8,  12,  15.  The  precedency  of  the  Metles  over  tiie  Persians,  whicl 
fotmd  not  only  in  this  formiili,  but  also  in  the  prophetic  announeement,  *'  Thy  ki 
dom  is  divided  and  given  to  the  Medes  and  Persians  "  (Dan.  v.  38),  is  poculiai 
the  book  of  Daniel,  and  is  no  doubt  to  be  connected  with  the  statement  ol  thesa 
book,  that  Darius  the  Mede  reigned  in  Babylon  before  Cyrus  the  Persian. 
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Tildas,  simnltaneoiis  probably  with  the  movemeDt  of  a  kindred  people,  the 
progenitors  of  the  modern  Hindoos,  eastward  and  southward  to  the 
GS-^nges  and  the  Yindhja  mountain-range,  is  an  event  of  which  the  most 
sceptical  criticism  need  not  doubt,  remote  though  it  be,  and  obscurely 
fteen  through  the  long  vista  of  intervening  centuries.     Where  two  en- 
tirely distinct  lines  of  national  tradition  converge  to  a  single-point,  and 
tliat  convergence  is  exactly  what  philological  research,  in  the  absence 
of  any  tradition,  would  ibave  indicated,'  it  seems  impossible  to  suppose 
either  coincidence  or  collusion  among  the  witnesses.     In  such  a  case  we 
may  feel  sure  that  here  at  length  among  the  bewildering  mazes  of  that 
mythic  or  semi-mythic  literature  in  which  the  first  origin  of  nations  al- 
most invariably  descends  to  later  ages,  we  have  come  upon  an  historic 
fact;  the  tradition  has  for  once  been  faithful,  and  has  conveyed  to  us 
along  the  stream  of  time  a  precious  fragment  of  truth.     What  the  date 
of  the  movement  was  we  can  only  conjecture.     The  Babylonian  story 
of  a  Median  dynasty  at  Babylon  above  2000  years  before  the  Christian 
era,*  although  referring  beyond  a  doubt  to  some  real  event,  will  yet 
aid  us  little  in  determining  the  time  of  the  Arian  emigration.     For  it  is 
Qot  unlikely  that  Berosus,  in  using  the  term  "  Mede,"  is  guilty  of  a 
prokpa'Sy  applying  the  name  to  the  Scyths,  who  in  the  early  times  in- 
habited the  region  known  in  his  own  days  as  Media — just  as  if  a  writer 
^ere  to  call  the  ancient  Britons  English^  or  say  that  in  the  age  of  Ga- 
ii^illus  the  Drench  took  and  burnt  Home.     Certainly  the  earliest  distinct 
Notice  of  the  Arian  race  which  is  contained  in  the  inscriptions  hitherto 
^^^acovered  appears  to  indicate  a  far  later  date  for  this  great  movement 
^^  nations.     When  the  monarch  whose  victories  are  recorded  on  the 
■^l^ick  obelisk  first  falls  in  with  the  3Iedes  (about  b.  c.  880),  he  seems 
^^  find  the  emigration  still  in  progress,  and  not  yet  complete. ** 

4.  The  Medes  (Mad)  occupy  the  region  south  of  the  Caspian,  between 
**^«  Kurdish  mountains,  which  are  in  possession  of  the  Namri  (Scyths), 
^^d  the  country  called  Bikni  or  Bikraty^  which  appears  to  be  the  modern 
r^horassan.  Here,  in  the  position  to  which  the  Arian  race  is  brought 
5^  the  first  Fargard  of  the  Veudidad,'  the  Medes  are  first  found  by  authentic 
*^^i«tory,  and  here  they  continue,  apparently,  unmoved  to  a  late  period  of 
Le  Assyrian  empire.     There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Medes 

•  See  Prichard*a  Natural  History  of  Man,  p.  1G5.  Tlic  Indian  tradition  is  found 
the  Institutes  of  Menu  (book  ii.  chaps.  17,  I8j,  the  Pcrsiau  in  the  tirst  Fargard 
the  Yendidad. 

•  Berosus  ap.  Polyhistor.     (Euseb.  Ghron.  Can.  pars  i.  c.  iv.  p.  17,  ed.  Mai). 

•  See  CoL  Rawlinson's  Commentary  on  the  Inseriptions  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia, 
^.  42-3.  Although  the  emplacements  there  suggested  are  not  regarded  by  Col. 
k4»wlinson  as  certain,  yet  he  justly  remarks,  ''  It  would  be  difficult,  according  to  any 
^her  explanation,  to  bring  the  tribes  and  countries  indicated  into  geographical  re- 

tion"  (note,  p.  43).     The  passage   certainly  furnishes  very  strong  grounds  for 
linking  that  the  Anan  migration  was  only  in  progress  at  the  time  of  the  conquests 
•^^«ordcd  on  the  obelisk. 

'  Perhaps  the  Vcekeret  of  the  Vendidad.     (Xotes  on  Early  History  of  Babylonia, 
V- 2«,note*.^ 

'  In  the  uBt  of  the  Vendidad  no  position  west  of  Rhages  {Rhaga)  can  be  clearly 
i^otified.  Varene  may  be  the  capital  of  Media  Atropatcuo,  which  was  called  Vera, 
^*''  Baria,  by  the  Greeks ;  but  this  is  very  uncertain.    (Ibid.  p.  34,  note  *.) 
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of  history  had  not  reached  Media  Ma^a  fifteen  hundred  years  after 
the  time  when  the  Medes  of  Berosus,  probably  a  different  race,  conquer- 
cd  Babylon. 

5.  AH  that  can  be  said,  therefore,  of  the  emimition  is,  that,  ^t 
whatever  time  it  commenced,"  it  was  not  completed  much  before  b.   c 
640.     Probably  there  was  a  long  pause  in  the  movement,  marked  by  ibe 
termination  of  the  list  of  names  in  the  Yendidad,  during  which  the  ma^i-o 
seat  of  Median  power  was  the  country  south  of  the  Caspian.     In  the  first 
portion  of  this  period  the  Medes  were  free  and  unassailed ;  but  from  ^^ 
early  date  in  the  9th  century  b.  c.  they  became  exposed  to  the  aggressiox^s 
of  the  growing  Assyrian  empire.     The  first  king'  who  menaced  their  ix3- 
dependence  was  the  monarch  whose  victories  are  recorded  upon  time 
black  obelisk  in  the  British  Museum.     This  king,  who  was  a  great  cov> 
queror,  having  reduced  to  subjection  the  Scythic  races  which  occupi^^d 
Zagros,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  reign  entered  the  territory   ^^^ 
the  Medes.     He  met  apparently  with  little  opposition,  but  it  may  "S:^ 
doubted  whether  his  invasion  was  anything  more  than  a  predatory  raL  ^y 
or  left  any  permanent  impression  upon  the  Median  nation.     At  any  nu"^® 
his  successors  were  for  a  long  course  of  years  continually  enga^d    '^^'^ 
hostilities  with  the  same  people,*  and  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Sargo^  '^^ 
the  third  monarch  of  the  Lower  Empire,  that  something  like  a  conque^^  ^^ 
of  the  Medes  was  efiected.     Sargon  led  two  great  expeditions  into  tK==^® 
Median  territory,  overran  the  country,  and,  to  complete  its  subjectic^  '^ 
in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  (about  b.  c.  710),  planted  throughout         ^* 
a  number  of  cities,  to  which  a  special  interest  attaches  from  the  circui=:==:=^' 

stance  that  among  the  colonists  wherewith  he  peopled  them  were  at  lea ^ 

a  portion  of  the  Israelites  whom  six  years  before  he  had  carried  in ^^ 

captivity  from  Samaria.^  In  the  great  palace  which  he  built  at  Kho  '' 
sabad,  Media  was  reckoned  by  him  among  the  countries  which  form^^^" 
a  portion  of  his  dominions,*  being  represented  as  the  extreme  east,  whi--— ^® 
Judaea  was  regarded  as  forming  the  extreme  west  of  the  empire.  Medi — =^ 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  been  incorporated  into  Assyria,  ic:::^^ 

•  As  the  Medes  arc  not  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  Tiglath-Pilcscr  I.,  who  reign 
about  B.  c.  1130,  and  warred  in  the  countries  east  of  2^gro8,  it  is  probable  that  th 
had  not  then  reached  central  Persia. 

•  As  this  king  does  not  tax   the  Medes  with  rebellion,  it  is  probable  that 
was  the  first  Assyrian  monarch  who  received  their  submission. 

*  Shamas'lva^    the  successor  of  ISfuil-Manubara  (the  black  obelisk  king),  ma 
an  invasion  of  Media,  and  exacted  a  large  tribute.     Tiglath-Pileser  II.,  the  foundess' 
of  the  Lower  Assyrian  dynasty,  was  frequently  engaged  in  wars  with  them. 

^  The  king  of  Assyria  wlio  led  Samaria  into  captivity  (2  Kings  xvii.  6,  xviii.  11 
appears  to  have  been  S;irgon,  not,  as  had  generally  been  supposed,  Shalmanese 
(Scripture  does  not  give  tiio  name  of  Sargon  in  this  connexion,  but  says  simply  "th 
king  of  Assyria:  "  Sargon,  however,  is  mentioned  eli*ewhere  in  a  way  which  shows^ 
him  to  have  waned  in  these  parts  about  this  time,  Isa.  xx.  1.)     He  is  said  in   his 
annals  to  have  contiuereil  Samaria  in  his  first,  and  reduced  the  Medes  in  his  seventh 
year.     The  Israelites  tlierefure  nnist  have  been  at  first  planted  in  Halah  and  Uabor^ 
but  afterwards  transferred  to  the  new  towns  which  Sargon  built  in  the  Medi 
country. 

*  bee  Col.  Rawlinson's  Commentary,  p.  CI. 
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acberib  and  Esarhaddon  speak  of  it  as  '^  a  country  wbicli  had 
I  brought  into  subjection  by  the  kings  their  fathers."* 

>  condition  of  Media  during  this  period,  like  that  of  the  other 
upon  the  borders  of  the  great  Assyrian  kingdom/  seems  one 
inot  properly  be  termed  either  subjection  or  independence 
'ian  monarchs  claimed  a  species  of  sovereignty,  and  regarded 
18  due  to  them ;  but  the  Medes,  whenever  they  dared,  with- 
*ibute,  and  it  was  probably  seldom  paid  unless  enforced  by  the 
f  an  army.  Media  was  throughout  governed  by  her  own  prin- 
igle  chief  exercising  any  paramount  rule,  but  each  tribe  or 
knowledging  its  owfl  prince  or  chieftain.* 

)  duration  of  this  period  of  semi-dependence  is  a  matter  of 
>t  and  difficulty.  It  is  certain  that  the  Medes  after  a  while 
look  off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  and  became  for  a  time  the  domi- 
r  in  Western  Asia.  But  on  the  date  of  this  revolution  in  their 
ie  most  esteemed  authorities  are  widely  at  variance, 
scording  to  Ctesias,  the  Median  monarchy  commenced  282 
re  the  accession  of  Astyages,  or  about  the  year  b.  c.  876.' 
to  Herodotus  it  began  167  years  later,  in  b.  c.  708.*  Each 
8  into  details,  presenting  us  with  a  list  of  kings,  amounting  in 
ase  to  nine,  in  the  other  to  four,*  the  length  of  whose  reigns 
ents  of  whose  history  they  profess  to  know  with  accuracy.  It 
lly  been  supposed,  either  that  the  two  accounts  are  reconcil- 
like  true,  or  at  least  that  in  one  or  the  other  we  must  possess 
edian  history. 

^arcely  necessary  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  various 
irhich  have  been  made  to  reconcile  the  two  Greek  authors.* 

tonacherib,  see  Grotefcnd^s  Cylinder,  line  tS4.      For  Esarhaddon,  see 

!um  Serie.0,  p.  24,  I.  10,  and  p.  25,  1.  22. 

re  the  condition  of  Judsea,  from  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  to  the  captivity, 

idence,  first  on  Assyria,  and  then  on  Babylon.    See  especially  2  Kings 

,  xxIt.  1 ;  2  Chron.  xzxvi.  13. 

I  of  the  chieftains  are  mentioned  as  giving  tribute  to  Esarhaddon. 

p.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  82-4.     The  number  282  is  the  sum  of  the  years  assigned 

>  the  reigns  of  his  several  kings. 
L  65-106. 

t  of  Ctesias  is  as  follows  : — 

1.  Arbaces 28 

2.  Mandauc&B 60 

8.  SoftarmoA .80 

4.  Artias «.       60 

6.  Arbianes 23 

6.  Artffius 40 

7.  Artynes 22 

8.  Astibaras 40 

282 

9.  Aspadas  or  Astyages       .       .  — 

18  gives : — 

1.  DeToces  68 

2.  Pbraurtes  22 

3.  Cyaxares  .....  40 

4.  Astyages  .....  86 

writers,  as  Dr.  Dales  (Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  iii.  p.  84-6),  and 
Vol.  I.— 21 
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The  statemeDts  of  both  arc  alike  invalidated  by  the  evidence  of  tbc 
monuments,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  of  Ctesias  to  have  beexi 
a  mere  fabrication  of  the  writer.'  The  account  of  Herodotus  was  de- 
rived no  doubt  from  native  sources,  but  Median  vanity  seems  to  h&^ve 
palmed  upon  him  a  fictitious  narrative. 

(ii.)  Herodotus  was  informed  that  after  the  whole  of  Upper  Asia 
had  been  for  520  years  subject  to  the  Assyrian  kings,  the  Medes  set 
the  example  of  revolt  After  a  fierce  struggle  they  established  their 
independence,  and,  having  experienced  for  some  time  the  evils  of  anarclft^, 
set  up  their  first  native  king  Deioces,  179  years  before  the  death  of  Cynta-* 

Mr.  Clinton  (F.  H.  i.  p.  261),  have  supposed  that  the  latter  part  of  Ctesias*  list  i« 
identical  with  the  list  of  Herodotus,  and  the  former  an  interpolation,  or  a  Ust  of 
tributary  Median  monarchs.  Others,  as  Ilceren  (Manual  of  Ancient  History,  p.  dft*?* 
E.  T.),  and  Mr.  Dickenson  (Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  viii.  art.  16),  have  argva^ 
that  it  is  a  distinct  contemporary  dynasty.  The  monuments  lend  no  support  'to 
either  view. 

'  The  list  of  Ctesias  bears  fraud  upon  its  face.     The  recurrence  of  nnmbeia, 
the  predominance  of  round  numbers,  would  alone  make  it  suspicious.     Out  of  €;^^ 
eiiffU  numbers  given,  five  are  decimal ;   and,  with  a  single  slight  ezceptioo, 
number  is  repeated,  so  that  the  eight  reigns  present,  as  it  were,  but  the  four 
22,  30,  40,  and  50.     These  sums  moreover  are,  all  but  one,  derived  from  Herodof^J*- 
Their  arrangement,  too,  is  altogether  artificial  and  unnatural.     The  following  sec^J* 
to  have  been  the  mode  in  which  the  dynasty  was  fabricated.    First  the  years  of  '•5- "• 
reigns  of  Cyaxures  and  Phraortes  were  taken,  and  assigned  to  two  fictitious  per8«^^°^ 
ages,  Astibaras  and  Artynes.     Then,  to  carry  out  the  system  of  chronological  ^^** 
aggeration  which  is  one  of  the  points  that  specially  distinguishes  Ctesias  from  Her  '^^ 
dotus,  these  reigns  were  repeated,  and  two  new  names,  Artsus  and  Arbianes,  w^^^^? 
invented,  who  represent  Cyaxares  and  Phraortes  over  again.     In  confirmation  ^ 

this  view,  let  it  be   noticed  that  the  war  with  the  Sacae  (Scyths)  of  Astibaras  i^^^  ' 
rciMjtition  of  the  Cadiisian  war  of  Artffua,  and  that  both  alike  represent  the  Scy th-^*  *" 
war  of  Cyaxares.     Next  the  reign  of  Deloces,  stated  in  round  numbers  at  60  ye^^*" 
instead  of  58,  was  assij^ned  to  a  king  Artias  or  Artycas,  who  was  made  to  prec^^  ~* 
Arbianes ;  and  the  period  of  the  interregnum,  estimated  at  a  generation  (30  ycac  "^^^ 
was  given  to  another  imaginary  monarch,  Sosarmus.     This  done,  the  process        ^^ 
iteration  was  again  brought  into  play,  and  in  Arbaces  and  Mandaucas  we  were  ^^^^^ 
the  duplicates  of  Sosarmus  and  his  successor,  Artycas.     The  number  28  was  si-^"" 
stituted  for  3<\  as  the  length  of  the  reign  of  Arbaces,  to  give  somewhat  more  of     ^? 
historical  air  to  the  catalogue,  the  fact  of  its  occurrence  in  the  Median  history  ^^^ 
Herodotus  determining  the  variation  in  that  direction  and  to  that  extent.     The  I  •  ? 
of  Ctesias  is  therefore  formed  from  that  of  Herodotus,  and  is  to  be  connected  wi-  *'" 
it  thus :  — 

llKRODOTrs.  Ctesias. 

Arbaces  .        .        . 
Interregnum        .        .       tr  years       .        .^Mandaucas       .        .     ?^ 80  (29)  y cant 

Dcioces    .        .        .  5;J  years   .        .     ^Sosannus  .        .         ^ SO  years. 

•  Artycas  .  .^ 

Arbianes  .        .        ^ 
Phraortes           .        .        22  years        .        /:Art«us  .  .?^ 22  years. 

Cyaxares        .        .        .    4u  years    .  ^Artynes  .         ^40  years. 

Astibaras  .  .' 

Afityages    ...        80  years       .  Aspailas  ,        .  cr  years. 

*  This  number  is  obtained  by  addling  together  the  years  assigned  by  Herodot 
to  the  kings  in  question  : — 

Year*. 

I>eioces M 

Phraortes  .  ...  22 
Cyaxares  .  .  .  .  4<) 
Astyatfes  .  .  .  % 
Cyrus 29 

179 
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lis  would  make  their  revolt  a  little  anterior  to  b.  o.  708/  But  it  has 
m  shown  already  from  the  monuments  that  this  was  the  very  time 
^ben  the  snbjection  of  the  Medes  to  the  Assyrians  first  began,  and  it 
c^s^DDot  therefore  possibly  be  the  time  when  they  recovered  their  independ- 
^xxee.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  Median  informant  of  Herodotus,  desir- 
01J.S  of  hiding  the  shame  of  his  native  laud,  purposely  took  the  very 
€]..^te  of  its  subjection,  and  represented  it  as  that  of  the  foundation  of  the 
cx^onarohy. 

There  are  strong  grounds  for  suspecting  that  the  establishment  of 

t^Vhe  Median  monarchy  did  not  precede  by  any  long  interval  the  ruin  of 

.^.ssyria.     The  monumental  annals  of  the  Assyrian  kings  are  tolerably 

complete  down  to  the  time  of  the  son  of  £sarhaddon,  and  they  contain  no 

t»v-ace  of  any  great  Median  insurrection,  or  of  any  serious  diminution  of 

^Vxe  Assyrian  influence.     The  movement  by  which  a  Median  monarchy 

'^vas  established  can  therefore  scarcely  have  been  earlier  than  the  latter 

Half  of  the  7th  century  b.  o.,*  which  is  the  time  fixed  by  history  for  the 

accession  of  Cyaxares.     According  to  this  view,  the  DeKoces  aud  Phra- 

ortes  of  Herodotus  must  share  the  fate  of  the  kings  in  the  catalogue  of 

O  tesias,  and  sink  into  fictitious  personages,  indicating  perhaps  certain 

fa.ct8  or  periods,  but  improperly  introduced  into  a  dynastic  series  among 

kings  who  are  strictly  historical 

The  improbability  of  the  circumstances  related  to  us  of  DeYoces, 
their   thoroughly   Greek   character,   and  inconsistency  with   Oriental 
^deas,  has  been  pointed  out  by  a  recent  writer.*     Another  has  noticed 
that  the  very  name  is  suspicious,  being  a  mere  repetition  of  the  term 
A^styages,  and  being  moreover  a  mythic  title  under  which  the  Median 
Nation  is  likely  to  have  been  personified/     These  objections  do  not  ap- 
ply to  Phraortes,  whose  name  is  one  that  Medes  certainly  bore,  and  the 
Events  of  whose  life  have  nothing  in  them  intrinsically  improbable. 
I^ut  other  suspicions  attach  to  him.     If  Phraortes  had  really  lived  and 
^^tablished,  as  Herodotus  represents,"  a  vast  Median  empire,  Cyaxares 
Would  never  have  come  to  be  regarded  so  universally*  as  the  founder  of 
^he  greatness  of  his  family.     Again,  if  the  neighbouring  country  of  Me- 
dia had  been  governed  for  twenty  years  before  the  accession  of  Cyax- 
^^•es  by  a  great  conquering  monarch,  Asshur-banhpal,  the  contemporary 
king  of  Assyria,  would  hardly  have  spent  the  chief  portion  of  his  time 

*  The  first  year  of  Cambvscs,  according  to  the  Astronomical  Canon,  and  the 
^c^-neral  consent  of  the  Greek  writers,  was  b.  c.  529.  The  calculations  of  Herodotus 
would  thus  place  the  accession  of  DeToces  in  b.o.  708.     (529  +  179  —  708.) 

*  Aimhur-bam-pal^  the  son  of  Esarhaddon,  reigned  from  about  b.  c.  600  to  B.  C. 
cO.    His  annals,  which  are  copious,  make  no  mention  of  the  Medes. 

'  See  Mr.  Grote^s  Greece,  vol,  iii.  pp.  3C)7~8. 

See  CoL  RawUnson^s  *  Notes  on  the  Early  History  of  Babylonia,*  p.  80,  note  '. 

tyages  is  Jj-dahdk,  "  the  biting  snake ; "  Deloces  is  Dakdk,  *'  the  biting."    Both 

^•^nns  are  used  in  the  Zendavesta  to  denote  an  enemy,  probably  the  Scyths,  with 

"Which  the  Arian  invaders  had  a  long  and  violent  contest.     When  the  Medes  con- 

citiered  the  Scyths,  and  blended  with  them,  they  adopted  the  Scythic  emblem.     See 

lies.  Chor.  i.  29.     "  Quippe  vox  Astyages  in  nostrd  linguA  draconem  significat." 

*  Herod,  i.  102. 

*  He  was  so  regarded  in  Media,  in  Sagartia,  and  in  Greece  before  the  time  of 
Herodotus.    (See  ^e  next  page.) 
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in  huDtiDg  expeditions  in  Susiana.*     Further,  although  Phraortes  i»     & 
real  Median  name  (appearing  in  the  inscriptions  under  the  form  Fratar^- 
tish)f  and  not  mythic  or  representative,  yet  there  are  circumstanc^ss 
connected  with  the  name  "which  confirm  the  view  here  taken  of  its  n  "»!• 
historic  character  in  this  place,  since  they  account  for  its  introduction  *»• 
IVaicartish  was  a  Mede  who  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against  1>  ^J- 
rius,  and  succeeded  in  maintaining  himself  for  several  months  upon  t&::ic 
throne  of  Media."     Herodotus   appears  to  have  confused  the  accou:^ciit 
which  he  heard  of  this  event  with  the  early  history  of  the  Modes  as  ei^u 
independent  nation.     Frawartish  did  gain  great  advantages  over  tK=ie 
Persians  at  first,  and  this  appears  in  Herodotus  as  the  conquest  of  "Pc^  f- 
sia  by  Media.'     He  also  did  fail  at  last,  and  came  to  an  untimely  ei^   '^^ 
though  not  in  contending  against  the  Assyrians  but  against  the  Persiai 
These  coincidences  can  scarcely  be  accidental,  and  they  render  the  ve 
existence  of  the  supposed  king  suspicious. 

8.  Upon  the  whole  there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  t; 
great  Median  kingdom  was  first  established  by  Cyaxares,  about  the  ye 
B.  G.  633.     The  earliest  Greek  tradition  agrees  with  the  general  feelii 
of  the  Fast,  and  traces  to  this  prince  the  *ori^  of  the  Medo-Persii 
empire.*     There  is  thus  something  more  than  a  mere  mistake  of  nai 
in  the  misstatement  of  Diodorus,*  *^  that  according  to  Herodotus,  Cya 
ares  founded  the  dynasty  of  Median  kings."     Cyaxares  was  regarded 
the  first Ising  of  the  Modes,  not  by  Herodotus,  but  by  the  Greeks  gem 
ally,  till  his  time ;  and  the  Orientals  seem  never  to  have  entertain( 
any  other  notiou.     When  pretenders  sought  to  disturb  the  Achasmenii 
monarchs  in  their  rights  of  sovereignty,  they  rested   their  claim  uj 
an   assertion  that  they  were  descended  from  Cyaxares.     Not  only  we- 
this  the  case  in  Media,*  but  even  in  the  distant  Sagartia,^  which  lay  ei 
of  the  Caspian,  towards  Sogdiana  and  Bactria,     No  other  king  disput*^    ^ 
with  Cyaxares  this  pre-eminence. 

The  conclusion  thus  established  brings  the  Median  kingdom  in  ^^ 
much  closer  analogy  with  other  Oriental  empires  than  is  presented  [^:^^y 
the  ordinary  story.  Instead  of  the  gradual  growth  and  increase  whic::^^^" 
Herodotus  describes,  the  Median  power  springs  forth  suddenly  in  i  ^'^ 
full  strength,  and  the  empire  speedily  attains  its  culminating  poin^*^^' 
from  which  it  almost  as  speedily  declines.     Cyaxares,  like  Cyrus,  Attil        ^' 

»  Soe  Essav  vii.  $  88. 

•  Ct\  Behisum  In:icript.»  col.  ii.  par.  5-13. 
■  HoroU.  i.  lOi. 

•  The    Oiirliojl   Groek   tradition   is   found   in    the    famous   lines   of  Jblscbvl 
(rersa\  7ol-i>: 

MJ;5oj  -^ap  ^y  6  Wfwros  r;yrui:y  (rrf>aToi\ 
dWuj  5'  «K(i*ou  war?  Tu5'  ify^ov  ^>vtr«' 
To.Toj  5'  aw*  ai'Tur  Kf^^oj,  ic.  t.  X. 

Piod,  Sio..  ii.  8J. 

•  Tho  claim  of  Fro'ra'tish  to  tbo  Median  throne  was  expressed  in  these  wo. 
'*  I  am  Xathriu\s  of  tho  race  ot  CAa\are<— I  um  kinc  of  Media."     ;^Beh.  Ins.  coL 
par.  »*».) 

'  ihittMtiilhma,  tho  ^N\Jr.\^tidn  robol,  >^hom  Parius  chastised  about  the  saa-^ 
lime,  put  forward  a  similar  pica.     ^^Ibid.  col.  ii.  par.  1-Lj 
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Ais  Khan,  Timour,  aod  other  eastern  conquerors,  emerges  from  ob- 
itj  at  the  head  of  his  irresistible  hordes,  and  sweeping  all  before 
,  rapidly  builds  up  an  enormous  power,  which,  resting  on  no  stable 
idation,  almost  immediately  falls  away.  Whether  the  great  Median 
ce  began  his  career  from  the  country  about  Rhagcs  and  the  Caspian 
s,  where  the  Medes  had  been  settled  for  two  centuries,  or  led  a  fresh 
igration  from  the  regions  further  to  the  eastward,  is  a  point  that 
lOt  be  absolutely  determined.  The  claim,  however,  set  up  by  the 
fcrtian  rebel  ChUratakhma^  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  latter 
^,  and  goes  far  to  justify  the  conjecture  that  Cyaxares  and  his  follow- 
ssued  from  Khorassan,*  and,  passing  along  the  mountain  line  south 
he  Caspian,  proceeded  due  west  into  Media,  where,  after  a  fierce 
BTgle,  they  established  their  supremacy  over  the  Scyths,  partly  blend- 
with  them,  and  partly  precipitating  them  upon  the  Assyrians,  whose 
er  was  thereby  greatly  weakened,  if  not  wholly  overthrown.*  This 
probably  the  or. gin  of  that  Scythian  disturbance  in  Western  Asia 
511  Herodotus  erroneously  connects  with  the  Cimmerian  invasion  of 
%  Minor. 

Prom  the  time  of  Cyaxares  authentic  Median  history  may  be  con- 
red  to  commence,  and  from  this  period  Herodotus  may  be  accepted 

tolerably  trustworthy  guide.  We  must  not  indeed  even  here  defer 
implicitly  to  his  unsupported  authority ;  but  where  the  events  which 
■elates  are  probable,  or  where  they  have  a  sanction  from  independent 
«rs,  we  may  fairly  regard  them  as  in  the  main  correctly  stated.  The 
$ral  outline  of  facts,  at  any  rate,  could  not  but  have  been  notorious,  and 
1  the  time  that  the  Medes  came  into  contact  with  the  Assyrians  a  con- 
porary  literature  would  check  the  licence  of  mere  oral  tradition. 
d.  That  Cyaxares,  then,  was  engaged  in  a  long  contest  with  Scyths ; 
.  he  besieged  and  took  Nineveh,  and  destroyed  the  empire  of  the 
yrians;  and  that  he  penetrated  as  far  west  as  Lydia,  and  warred 
«  with  Alyattes,  the  father  of  Croesus;  may  be  regarded  as  certain. 

nature  and  duration  of  the  struggle  with  the  Scythians,  the  circum- 
ices  of  the  various  wars,  and  even  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  are 
its  to  which  no  little  doubt  attaches.  It  is  not  altogether  clear  what 
JT  Herodotus,  himself  intends  to  assign  to  the  several  events,*— 
ither,  for  instance,  he  means  to  place  the  war  with  Alyattes  before 
after  the  taking  of  Nineveh ;  nor  can  we  positively  determine  the 
Br  from  other  sources.'     Probability  is  our  best  guide  in  the  present, 

•  See  the  Notes  on  the  Early  History  of  Babylonia,  p.  30,  note  *.  Compare 
8,  «u6  fin, 

•  See  below,  Essay  vii.  §  34. 

•  Mr.  Grote  regards  the  language  of  Herodotus  as  marking  his  intention  to  place 
war  with  Alyattes  before  even  the  first  siege  of  Nineveh.  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol. 
p.  812,  and  note.)    But  this  is  certainly  not  correct.     The  notice  of  the  Median 

in  Book  1.  ch.  103,  is  parenthetic,  and  nothing  can  be  gathered  from  it  with 
^  to  the  time  when  the  war  occurred. 

The  date  of  the  capture  of  Nineveh  soema  now  to  be  pretty  well  determined 
^  year  b.  c.  625.  That  of  the  great  battle  with  Alyattes  has  been  considered 
1  OD  tstronomical  grounds  to  the  year  b.  c.  610.  .But  all  astronomical  calcu* 
'Qa  are  uncertain,  since  they  assume  the  uniformity  of  the  moon^s  motion,  which 
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as  in  so  many  other  instances,  and  this  is  the  guide  which  will  be  fo^* 
lowed  in  the  sketch  here  attempted. 

(i.)  If  Cjaxares  was,  as  we  have  supposed,  the  successful  leader  wh^^^ 
at  the  head  of  a  great  emigration  from  the  East,  first  established  a-  '^ 
Arian  supremacy  over  the  country  known  in  history  as  Media,  he  mu^^^ 
have  been  engaged  during  the  early  part  of  his  reign  in  a  struggle  wit  J* 
Scyths.  Scythio  races  occupied  Media  and  the  whole  chain  of  Zagr 
until  this  period,  and  it  was  only  by  their  being  subdued  or  expelled  th 
the  Arians  could  obtain  possession.  It  is  possible  that  the  Scythic  war 
Herodotus  represents  nothing  but  this  struggle.  It  is  possible,  on  th*. 
other  hand,  that  the  Scyths  of  Media  received  assistance  from  kindre 
tribes  dwelling  farther  north,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Caucasus,  or  even  i 
the  regions  beyond.  Great  doubt,  however,  rests  upon  the  (so-called 
Scythic  domination  in  Western  Asia  from  the  absence  of  any  trace 
Buch  an  event  in  the  records  of  contemporary  nations.  Neither  t 
chronicles  of  the  Jews  nor  the  Egyptian  monuments,  which  ought,  if  t 
account  of  Herodotus  were  true,  to  contain  some  notice  of  an  incursio 
which  threatened  them  in  an  especial  way,'  have  any  allusion  to  its  o 
ourrence ;  nor  has  the  industry  of  commentators  succeeded  in  discove 
ing  any  confirmation,  even  apparent,  of  the  events  related  beyond  t' 
fact  that  in  later  times  there  was  a  city  of  Syria  called  Scythopoli  ^s, 
which  it  is  supposed  may  have  been  settled  on  this  occasion.  But  tlr  iC 
connexion  which  has  been  assumed  between  this  city  and  the  Scyth^^  -io 
troubles  of  the  time  of  Cyaxares  rests  purely  on  conjecture,  and  has  nt-^"^* 
even  a  single  ancient  authority  in  its  favour.^  It  is  not  certain  thc^B^^t 
Scythopolis  was  really  inhabit^^d  by  Scyths,*  and  if  it  was,  as  this  pair    — r* 

of  Asia  swarmed  with  Scythic   tribes,*  thoy  may  have  come  in   at  titaz ^J 

time  and  from  any  quarter.  Thus  this  supposed  confirmation  fails,  aiET  -^^ 
the  story  of  Herodotus  must  be  regarded  as  resting  entirely  on  bis  ai^  ^ 
thority. 

At  any  rate  it  is  cloar  that  Herodotus  must  have  greatly  exaggerate  -^ 
the  importance  of  tlie  Scythic  troubles.     They  were  either  of  short  d 
ration  or  of  so  mild  a  character  as  not  to  hinder  the  nations  exposed 
them  from  carrying  on  during  their  continuance  important  wars   wit 
one  another.'     Cyaxares,  within  eight  or  nine  years  of  bis  accessio 

is  a  very  doubtful  point.     Tlio  latest  lunar  taMt^s,  calculated  by  Mr.  Airy,  are  .«!ai 
to  give  B.  0.  5S:>  for  the  probable  year  of  this  eeHpc?e.     ^SeeBosaiiquet'sProfauc&n 
Sacrtni  Chronology,  pp.  14,  !.*>.) 
'  JvH^  Herod,  i.  ln;>. 

*  riiny,  who  alone  profejJse>  to  gi\e  the  origin  of  Scythopolis,  ascribes  its  four 
daiion  to  U.icchus  I     ^^11.  N.  v.  1S.> 

*  Kel.uul  i^Uirirests  that  SKudoTo.v.T  is  a  corruption  of  2icvd<(roAiT,  and  tbat< 

first  element  of  the  >^ord  is  merely  the  llebn^w  r":c  ^Succoib)  in  disguise. 

*  Si'O  below,  Ks5,i\    \i.,  *  On  the  Kihnic  Affinities  of   the  Nations  of  Wester""^^ 
A.«<i;l,'  J?  ^. 

'  If  \*e  allowed  the  ivriod  of  twentv-iicht  vears  for  the  duration  of  the  Scvth' 
troubles,  we  should  ha\e  to  supjH^se  th;it  they  interfered  very  little  with  the  regul* 
courjH^  of  atfairs  amonc  tho  more  .settled  nations.     In  that  case,  analogies  to  i\"i 
Ftate  of  circmnstances  at  the  time  mii:ht  be  lomid  in  the  contemporary  condition  » 
Asia  Minor  under  the  i'imnferians,  and  in  that  of  It-ily  from  B.C.  885  to  B.  c.  3:^ 
under  the  iiauls. 
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l^id  siege  to  Nineych,  and,  after  a  sharp  straggle/  made  himself  master 
of  the  city. 

(ii.)  This  event,  the  second  of  Importance  in  his  reign,  and  the  first 
'•'hich  can  be  accurately  dated,  took  place  in  the  year  b.  c.  625.  The 
J^ttack  probably  commenced  some  years  earlier.  Cyaxares  was  assisted 
in  his  operations  by  the  whole  force  of  the  Babylonians,*  who,  under  tht 
chief  known  in  history  as  Nabopolassar,  took  an  active  part  in  the  siege, 
and  mainly  contributed  to  its  successful  issue.  Nabopolassar,  if  we 
til  ay  believe  Abydenus,*  had  been  a  general  in  the  service  of  the  Assyr- 
ian monarch,  and  was  appointed  by  him  to  the  command  of  the  troops 
which  he  sent  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  Unluckily,  he 
proved  false,  rebelled  against  his  royal  master,  and  went  over  to  the  side 
of  the  Median  monarch,  who  gladly  received  his  overtures,  and  consented 
to  an  alliance  between  his  daughter  Amyitis  (or  Amyhia)  and  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the  son  of  the  rebel  general.'  The  combined  armies  then 
invested  the  town,  which,  after  a  prolonged  resistance,  was  taken  and 
razed  to  the  ground. 

The  details  of  the  siege  are  nowhere  authentically  preserved  to  us. 
Beyond  the  brief  notice  of  Abydenus  already  quoted,  we  have  absolutely 
no  mention  by  any  ancient  writer  of  repute  of  anything  more  than  the 
bare  fact  that  Nineveh  was  taken  by  the  forces  of  the  combined  nations. 
That  notice,  however,  brief  as  it  is,  by  informing  us  positively  of  one 
circumstance — that  the  last  king  of  Assyria  burnt  himself  in  his  palace' 
— raises  a  suspicion  that  perhaps  we  may  have  in  the  perverted  account 
of  Ctesias  no  inconsiderable  admixture  of  truth.  As  we  find  embodied 
m  the  narrative  of  Ctesias  the  single  event  connected  with  the  capture 
which  we  learn  from  an  independent  and  unsuspected  source,  it  becomes 
probable  that,  with  regard  to  the  other  events  of  the  siege,  the  Cnidian 
physician  has  not  drawn  entirely  upon  his  imagination,  but  has  merely 

*  Infra,  p.  328. 

**Itha8been  observed  that  Herodotus  makes  no  mention  of  this  alliance,  andcon- 
^Uded  from  his  silence  that  he  conceived  of  the  capture  of  Nineveh  as  accomplished 
hy  the  Medes  alone.  (Grote's  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  304,  note.)  But  the  slight  and 
^^etchy  way  in  which  Herodotus  treats  the  Assyrian  history,  which  he  designed  to 
'^^ake  Uie  subject  of  a  separate  work,  makes  it  rash  to  presume  much  from  his  mere 
^U«Dce.  With  respect  to  the  positive  argument  founded  on  Book  i.  ch.  185,  it  may 
^^  observed  that  Herodotus  is  there  speaking  of  the  feelings  of  the  Babylonians 
*»ore  than  60  years  later. 

The  authorities  for  the  statement  in  tlie  text  are  Abydenus  (ap.  Euseb.  Chron. 
P»  L  a  ix-X  Josephus  (Antiq.  X.  v.  §  1),  and  the  book  of  Tobit  (xiv.  15).  The  last 
^  not  really  what  it  professes  to  be — a  document  of  the  time — but  still  it  is  a  work 
^f  interest,  probably  of  the  Alexandrian  age.  It  is  not  surprising  that  it  should 
^^hstitute  the  celebrated  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  place  of  his  more  obscure  father. 

*  The  passage  of  Abydenus  is  given  entire  in  the  Essay  on  the  Chronology  and 
history  of  Assyria,  §  34,  note. 

*  This  contract  of  marriage  is  mentioned  also  by  Polyhistor  (Euneb.  Chron.  p.  i. 
^  T.  g  SX  who  followed  Berosus.  (See  MUller's  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  iii.  p.  209.)  Amy- 
^tia  is  CTidently  the  '*  Median  princess ''  for  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  is  said  to  have 
^r«aied  his  hanging  gardens.  (Berosus,  Fr.  14.)  Her  being  called  the  daughter  of 
-A^yages  (Asdabages)  is  of  no  consequence,  for  Astyages  (Aj-dahak)  is  a  title,  not 
^  name. 

'  *^  Re  omni  cognitA,  rex  Saracus  regiam  Fvoritam  (?)  inflamm.ibat."     (Abyd 
-  ae.) 
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amplified  and  adorned  the  real  fiusts,  which  could 'searedj  hava 
unknown  to  him.    Arhaces,  according  to  this  Yiew,  will  repreaent  th 
Cvaxares  of  history,  Belesis  will  be  Nabopolassar/  Sardaotpalva  will  * 
Abydeniis'  Saracns.     The  main  &ctfl  of  tne  history  will  then  have  bee- 
correctly  stated — the  relative  position  of  the  two  attacking  powerai  Mc 
dia  superior  and  Babylonia  subordinate— the  de^ir  and  death  of 
Assyrian  king — the  conflagration,  and  the  after-efitMt  of  the  conqfuesi  i 
establishing  the  independence  of  Babvlonia,*  and  causing  the  oom;^  ~ 
destruction  of  the  great  city,  so  long  the  glory  of  Asia.*    Possibly 
the  minor  features  m  the  story  of  Otesias  may  be  true.    It  is  not  imlikf^— 
ly  that  the  Medes  and  Babylonians  were  at  first  repulsed  with  much  ' 
by  the  Assyrian  king ;  that  after  several  defeats  they  were  driven 
the  mountains,  that  is,  to  the  great  chain  of  Za^ros;T  that  here  the; 
oeived  an  important  reinforcement  from  Bactria,  which  enabled  t 
to  resume  the  offensive ;  that  they  attacked  and  routed  the  Amjtu^^mh 
armyi  which  took  shelter  within  the  walls  of  the  town ;  and  that 
this  Uiey  sat  down  before  the  place,  and  endeavoured  to  reduce  it 
blockade.     The  seige  may  then  have  continued  two  years;*  and  it 
even  possible  that  the  ultimate  success  of  the  hosiers  may  have ' 
owing  to  an  extraordinary  rise  of  the  Tigris,*  which  washed  away 

Seat  portion  of  the  wall,  and  laid  the  city  open  to  the  enemy.     V 
is  the  Assyrian  monarch,  seeing  further  resistance  to  be  vain, 
have  burnt  himself  in  his  palace  rather  than  fell  into  the  handa  oif        _ 
enemy.     Cyazares  may  have  then  completed  the  destruction  of  the  oi^^I 
by  ruining  the  walls  and  public  buildings.'     These  oircumstaDcea  are  n^^*^ 
sufficiently  probable,  and  chime  in  wiUi  known  facts.     It  seems  thei        '^ 
fore  far  from  unlikely  that  Ctesias,  while  distorting  names  and  dat<gBg*» 
may  have  preserved  in  his  account  of  the  fall  of  Nineveh  a  toleraUli^' 
correct  statement  of  the  general  outline  of  the  event. 

(ill.)  The  full  of  Nincvcb  produced  a  complete  revolution  in  the  eoi 
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*  The  only  writer,  so  fur  (w  I  mm  aware,  who  has  in  eome  degree  anticipaled 
riew,  18  Jackson.  lie.  however,  does  not  carry  it  out  to  any  eitent.  (See 
Chronological  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  8i»7.) 

*  Belesis  indeed  is  represented  as  receiving  the  mirajpy  of  Babylonia  at 
bands  of  Arbaces ;  but,  as  it  is  admitted  that  be  was  to  pay  no  tribute,  it  is 
that  he  would  really  be  an  independent  sovereign.    (Diod.  Sic.  IL  27.) 

*  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7.  ri^T  NiVov  itarc  o^xa/i/icriit  ^wh  VHfimw  Ire  mmxikmrnrnM 
'Aeotfplmp  iSacriAciay      And  again  (i\.  28):  rV  w^Xir  [6  *ApMci|t]  « I  f  f  t«^«ff 

*  Diodonis  makes  them  fly  to  these  mountains  after  their  secood  ddeat, 
•ends  them,  at\er  their  third,  ''  to  the  mountains  of  Babylonia."    Tbe  Junction 
the  Bactrians  contradicts  this — and  besides.  Babylonia  baa  no  moontaina. 

*  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  27. 

*  That  Diodorus  says  '*the  Euphratet^  can  only  be  regarded  as  a^roof  of 
own  ignorance.     His  authority,  Ctesias,  probably  said  "tSs  river.** 
able  circumstance  in  the  sicf^e  seems  to  he  obscurely  hinted  at  in  the  prophedet 
Nahum  (see  ch.  ii.  vcr.  6,  and  ch.  iii.  ver.  13). 

*  The  com|ilete  destruction  and  desolation  of  Xineveh  is  confirmed  by  the 
scription  of  Etekiel  (ch.  xxxi.V  That  it  had  ceased  to  exist  in  the  time  of  Ha 
otus  is  indicated  by  an  expression  «hioh  he  uses  {odaira,  L  19S.  See  note  mdiocl 
When  Xenophon  passed  its  site,  the  verv  memorv  of  the  name  waa  gone  TAnab 
•II.  iv.  isy-viy 
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<iition  of  Western  Asia.  Babylon  became  independent  under  a  line  of 
tta.tive  kings,  who  in  a  short  time  raised  their  country  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  prosperity.  The  Medes  rapidly  overran  and  conquered  the  en- 
tire region  between  Azerbijan  and  the  Halys,*  whence  they  proceeded  to 
threaten  Asia  Minor.  An  intimate  alliance  was  maintained  between 
tbe  two  great  powers,  who  each  bore  part  in  the  expeditions  undertaken 
for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  other.*  These  were  for  the  most  part 
successful;  but  in  one  instance,  that  of  Lydia,  the  assailants  were 
baffled,  and  forced  to  conclude  a  peace  which  secured  the  independence 
of  the  menaced  territory. 

(iv.)  The  circumstances  of  the  Lydian  war  of  Cyaxares  have  been 
already  described  in  the  chapter  upon  the  history  of  Lydia.*  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  commenced  subsequently  to  the  conquest 
of  Assyria,'  for  with  that  country  unsubdued,  and  pressing  as  a  thorn 
into  the  side  of  Media,  it  is  impossible  that  she  should  have  adventured 
on  80  distant  and  hazardous  a  struggle.  Further,  till  then  Babylon 
Wag  subject  to  Nineveh,  and  at  any  rate  could  not  have  joined  with  Me- 
rita in  expeditions  to  the  northwest  when  Assyria  lay  directly  across 
^er  path.  How  many  years  intervened  between  the  full  of  Assyria  and 
the  commencement  of  the  Lydian  contest  it  is  impossible  to  determine, 
but  all  the  synchronisms  arc  satisfied  if  the  great  battle  be  placed  in  or 
about  the  year  b.  c.  610.  Without  intending  any  special  deference  to 
the  astronomical  considerations  which  have  been  regarded  as  fixing  that 
<iate  with  exactness,*  or  viewing  it  as  more  than  an  approximation  to 
fbe  truth,  we  may  assume  it  here  for  convenience  sake  as  certainly  not 
'Involving  any  important  error. 

The  war  between  the  two  great  kingdoms  of  Media  and  Lydia  lasted, 
^<5cording  to  Herodotus,  for  six  years.'  It  was  carried  on  with  various 
^^ccess,  and  signalized  by  a  night  engagement,  an  unusual  occurrence  in 
^Ocient  times.  At  length,  in  the  sixth  year,  neither  party  having  gained 
^^y  decided  advantage,  the  great  battle  took  place  which  was  termina- 
^d  by  an  eclipse ;  and  two  subordinate  princes,  whom  we  must  suppose 

•  Herod,  i.  103.    OZr6s  [6  Kva^dprjs]  (anv  6  t^v^AAi/oi  irorafiov  Ikvto  *Aairiv  ^aaatf 
•"o^fT^fl-af  itvT^.     These  conquests  would  naturally  precede  the  attack  on  Lydia. 

•  Nebuchadnezzar  is  said  to  have  been  assJisted  by  the  Medes  in  his  expedition 
^^ainst  Jehoiachim  (Polyhist.  Ft,  24). 

•  Essay  i.  §  17. 

•  The  authority  of  Herodotus  cannot  be  urged  with  Justice  against  this  view ; 
^r  the  parenthetic  passage  in  Book  i.  ch.  103  determines  nothing  as  to  his  notion  of 
^V^e  order  of  events.  Herodotus,  I  think,  really  conceived  their  order  as  I  have 
•*t^ted  It:  rince,  1.  The  circumstances  to  which  he  ascribes  the  breaking  out  of  the 
lydian  war  indicate  a  period  later  than  the  Scythic  troubles,  which  were  over  before 
^1^«  fall  of  Nineveh  ;  2.  The  contract  of  marriage  between  the  tton  of  Cyaxares  and 
^1^€  daughter  of  Alyattes  marks  a  tolerably  advanced  period  in  the  reigns  of  those 
^Ings;  and  8.  Herodotus  cannot  have  conceived  of  liahylon  as  under  an  independent 
l^innce  and  in  alliance  with  Cvaxares  until  after  Nineveh  had  fallen  (see  i.  106, 

•  By  Volney  (Recherches,  vol.  i.  p.  342) ;  Ilccren  (Manual  of  Ancient  History, 
|>-  478,  E.  T.);  Grote  (History  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  312,  note) ;  Brnndis  (Uerum  A» 
•jrriaram  Tempora  Emcndata,  p.  35) ;  and  others. 

'  Harod.  L  74. 
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present,  Syennesis  of  Cilicia  on  the  one  part,  and  Labynetus*  of  Babyla«^ 
on  the  other,  took  advantage  of  the  occurrence  to  bring  the  loDg  stnggk^ 
to  an  amicable  conclusion.     Peace  was  made  between  the  contenaui^ 
powers,  and  cemented  by  a  marriage  which  united  the  Dragon  race  c^^ 
Median  monarchs  with  the  ancient  and  wealthy  Merranadse. 

(v.)  The  only  other  event  of  importance  which  can  be  ascribed 
the  reign  of  Cyaxares  is  the  assistance  which,  in  a  spirit  of  reciprociti 
he  lent  to  the  Babylonians  in  their  wars  with  their  neighbours.     Medcg-^ 
probably  fought  on  the  Babylonian  side  at  the  great  batte  of  Carchemis 
against  Necho,*  and  perhaps  accompanied  Nebuchadnezzar  in  his  invasio 
of  Egypt.     At  any  rate  it  is  distinctly  stated  by  a  writer  of  good  repute 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  aided  by  a  Median  contingent  in  his  exped 
tion  against  Jehoiachim,  which  took  place  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reis^ 
or  B.  c.  597.     A  few  years  after  this  Cyaxares  seems  to  have  die<        i. 
leaving  his  extensive  dominions  to  his  son  Aspadas  or  Astyages. 

10.  With  Cyaxares  the  history  of  Media  as  a  great  empire,  or  eve  — n 
as  an  independent  nation,  may  be  said  both  to  begin  and  end.  Of  Ast 
ages  there  is  absolutely  nothing  known  but  his  defeat  by  Cyrus,  so  co 
pletely  have  the  authentic  records  of  the  time  been  superseded  by  tlw  >^ 
poetic  legends,  which,  in  all  that  even  remotely  concerns  the  great  Pen  r- 
sian  conqueror,  have  taken  the  place  of  history.  We  are  perhaps  just — uni- 
fied in  concluding,  from  the  all  but  universal  silence  of  antiquity,*  that  tt ae 

reign  of  Astyages,  until  the  attack  of  Cyrus,  was  especially  quiet  and  u^     »• 
eventful.*     The  nations  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  about  to  suffer  oruelK-    ly 
from  one  of  those  fearful  convulsions  which  periodically  shake  the  Tiiiii    ^^^ 
seem  to  have  been  allowed,  before  the  time  of  suffering  came,  an  intervss^     ^ 
of  profound  repose.     The  three  great  monarchies  of  the  East,  the  Lydiarr    -^i 
the  Median,  and  the  Babylonian,  connected  together  by  treaties  an^^^" 
royal  intermarriages,  respected  each   other's  independence,  and   levi^^^*" 
war  only  against  the  lesser  powers  in  their  neighbourhood,  which  wei^^   ^^ 
absorbed  without  much  diffioultv.     For  a  space  of  nearly  half  a  centur':::^^    )' 
from  the  oi>nclusion  of  the  peace  with  Lydia  to  the  Persian  outbreaB-      '^' 
this  tranquillity  prevailed, — as  in  the  natural,  so  in  the  political  world, 
calm  preceding  the  storm. 

11.  l>ne  circumstance  alone  attaches  interest  to  the  name  and  perso 

"  By  I.:»hynotu.«.  in  this  place,  Herodotus  is  thought  to  intend  the  father  of  th^"^ 
king  oonquon  d  bv  C'vnis.     That  father  and  son  bore  the  same  name  fie  states  elsc;^'^'^^ 
wher^»  n.  1>'^V     This  was  not  reallv  the  ease,  nor  was  the  father  of  that  Lahvnetur-^ 
a  kintr  or  jHTSonajre  of  distinction.     The  real  leader  of  the  Babylonion  divisio  "^^^^a 
in  the  army   of  Oaxares  >\ouUl  be  likely  to  be  either  Xabopolassar  or  Xcbuchac:^^  ^ 
nez/ar.  . 

*  Josepla:s  sav*,  "Xocho,  the  Eirypiian  kir«r.  eollected  an  army  and  marche  "^'^-'^'^ 
towards  the  K;n»iinues,  \\^  make  war  upon  tlie  Mciics  and  the  Babylonians,  who  ha    "^^^ 
dostn>ved  the  empire  ot"  the  As^vrians."     lAniio.  X.  v.  :?  l.i 

*  IVlxhistor.  ap.  Ki:<eb.  Pnef.  Kv.  e.  (St»e  Mul!ir*s  Fragnunta Hist.  Gr.  Ui.  p.  229 
Cra\ares  is  laTcd  A^ti^aras,  as  bv  r;«»>ia"S  i;u\  P'otl.  Sic.  ii.  J>4i. 

*  i   Kin^rs  x\i\.    \1.     I'r  tlio   seventh   Near.   r.  c.   ,'i'.*'^,  acoordinjr  to  Jcrcmi 
Jii.  'J^\ 

*  N'e  X  >te  A.  at  \\w  cv..;  o«'  tie  o^at>t^'^. 

*  lle:u*e  ti;e   a»C!iif    vt    A'-^totle,  tl  at  «'yru<   «'• '-p-sod    Astvajrwv,  b€>caiiM  t^^^^'' 
lriK*l>s  b.ad  seen  r.o  -cm  vT.  a     :  '.c  '.i'v.-oli  wis  s  :::k  \v.  \\\\\it\.     ^PoL  t.  S.» 
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of  AstjagCB.  It  is  thonght  that  he  may  por^siblj  be  the  monarch  spoken  of 
w  Darias  the  Mede  by  the  prophet  Daniel.  This  was  the  opinion  of 
Sjnoellos,*  and  it  has  the  authority  of  the  Scptnagint  in  its  favour/ 
It  IB  confirmed  also,  in  some  degree,  by  the  passage  in  the  book  of  Dan- 
iel, which  calls  him  the  son  of  Ahasuerus/  for  that  name  in  the  book  of 
Tobit'  unquestionably  stands  for  Cyaxares.  If  this  identification  be  re- 
garded as  sufficiently  established,  we  must  believe  that  Cyrus,  when  he 
ooDquered  Astyages,  did  not  deprive  him  of  the  name  or  state  of  king, 
but  left  him  during  his  life  the  royal  title,  contenting  himself  with  the 
real  possession  of  the  chief  power.  This  would  be  the  more  likely  if 
Astyages  were,  as  Herodotus  maintains,  his  grandfather.  When  the 
combiDed  armies  of  Persia  and  Media  captured  Babylon,  Astyages, 
whose  real  name  may  possibly  have  been  Darius,'  might  appear  to  the 
Jews  to  be  the  actual  king  of  Babylon — ^more  especially  if  he  was  left 
there  to  exercise  tJie  kingly  office,  while  Cyrus  pursued  his  career  of 
xmquest.  At  his  death  Cyrus  may  have  taken  openly  the  royal  title 
uid  honours,  and  so  Lave  come  ^^o  be  recognised  as  king  by  the  Jews. 
Fhe  Babylonians,  however,  would  understand  from  the  first  that  Cyrus 
M>sse86ed  the  substance  and  Astyages  only  the  semblance  of  power,  and 
W'ould  therefore  abstain  from  entering  the  name  of  Astyages  (or  Darius) 
ipon  their  list  of  kings.*  The  most  important  objections  that  lie  against 
^is  theory  are,  first,  the  silence  of  Herodotus,  and  indeed  of  all  other 
ancient  writers;*  and,  secondly,  the  age  of  Darius  the  Mede  at  his 
accession,  according  to  the  book  of  Daniel.  As  the  fall  of  Babylon  is 
ixed  with  much  certainty  to  the  year  b.  c.  538,  and  Darius  Medus  was 
*b©n  in  his  62nd  year,*  he  must  have  been  born  b.  c.  600,  which  is  only 
•even  years  before  the  latest  date  that  can  well  be  allowed  for  the  acces- 
sion of  Astyages.  If  therefore  Astyages  be  Darius  Medus,  he  must 
A^Te  ascended  the  throne  at  the  tender  age  of  seven,  which  is  in  any 

•  Sjncellus,  p.  427.  Syncellus  indeed  adds  to  this  identification  a  further  one, 
*^bich  is  quite  impossible.  He  considers  Darius  Astvages,  as  he  calls  him,  to  be 
^entical  with  the  Kabonadius  of  the  Astronomical  Canon,  who  is  the  Labynetus  II. 
^f  Herodotus.  But  the  two  identifications  are  completely  independent  of  one 
another. 

•  The  passage  is  in  the  apocryphal  portion  of  the  book  of  Daniel.  In  the 
^xilgate  it  concludes  the  thirteenth  chapter  (the  story  of  Susannah),  but  in  the 
*feek  copies,  which  our  own  version  follows,  it  is  attached  to  the  narrative  of  Bel 
^d  the  Dragon.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  name  Astyages  represents 
•be  Dmrius  Medus  of  the  former  part  of  the  book. 

'  Dan.  ix.  1.  •  Tobit  xiv.  15. 

•  It  18  pretty  nearly  certain  that  Astyages  could  not  have  been  his  name.  At- 
^^nhakf  "the  biting  snake,"  was  a  title  which  had  been  borne  by  all  the  old  Scythic 
^ings  of  the  country,  and  from  them  it  seems  ta  have  been  adopted  by  the  Median 
■kiODarchs  (see  Mos.  Chor.  i.  25  and  29).  But  it  would  be  a  phrase  of  honour,  and 
Aot  a  name.  According  to  Ctesias,  the  king's  real  name  was  Aspadas ;  but  the 
Authority  of  Ctesias  is  very  weak. 

*  On  this  view,  the  reign  of  Darius  the  Mode  falls  within  the  nine  years  assigned 
by  the  Astronomical  Canon  to  Cyrus. 

*  Beffldes  Herodotus,  Xenophon  (Cyropaed.  vii.  6),  Berosus  (ap.  Joseph,  contr. 
Ap.  I  21),  Polyhistor  (ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  i.  6),  Abydenus  (ap.  Euseb.  Chron 
Can.  i.  10),  and  Megasthenes  (ap.  Euseb.  Prwp.  Ev.  ix.  41),  spoke  of  the  capture  of 
B^bvlon  by  Cyrus  without  any  mention  of  a  Median  king. 

Dan.  T.  81 ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  x.  11. 
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case  unlikely,  while  it  is  contradicted  by  the  fact  recorded  in  Herodoto.^ 
that  bo  was  married  during  his  father's  lifetime/     £ven  the  suppositic^  ^ 
that  be  was  only  betrothed  would  not  altogether  remove  the  difficult^'* 
for  the  espousals,  whatever  their  nature,  took  place  at  the  close  of  th»-  * 
Lydian  war,  which  various  considerations  determine  to  about  the  ye^B-^ 
B.  c.  610,  ten  years,  that  is,  before  the  birth  of  Darius   the    Med^^^- 
These  chronological  difficulties  seem  to  have  led  to  the  conjecture  c^^ 
Josephus,  that  Darius  the  Mede  was,  not  Astyages  himself,  but  his  80^"=^) 
uncle  to  Cyrus.*     For  the  existence  of  such  a  person,  the  only  antborit     ^ 
besides  Josephus  is  Xenophon,"  in  that  historical  romance  of  which  w     « 
cannot  tell  how  much  may  not  be  fabulous.     Upon  the  whole,  it  mnw^    ^ 
be  acknowledged  that  there  are  scarcely  sufficient  grounds  for  determining 
whether  the  Darius  Medus  of  Daniel  is  identical  with  any  monarch 
known  to  us  in  profane  history,  or  is  a  personage  of  whose  existenc 
there  remains  no  other  record. 

12.  In  any  case,  with  Darius  the  Mede,  whoever  he  was,  perishcc^^ 
the  last  semblance  of  Median  independence.     Media  became  a  satrap**^    y 
of  the  Persian  empire,  retaining,  however,  as  was  before  observed,  ^      * 
certain  pre-eminence  among  the  conquered  provinces,  and  admitted  fii    ^'f 
more  than  any  other  to  a  share  in  the  high  dignities  and  offices  of  tmsV"  ^^^f 
whicli  wore,  as  a  general  rule,  engrossed  by  the  citizens  of  the  dominancrr^Bot 
race.     She  was  not,  however,  content  with  her  position,  and  on  tvi — ^^o 
occasions  made  an  effort  to  recover  her  nationality.     Soon  after  th^ciJ*® 
accession  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  Media  seems  to  have  stirred  up  the  mosss-  ^^^ 
important  of  all  those  revolts  which  occupied  him  during  the  earlie^^^  -^J 
portion  of  his  reign.     A  pretender  to  the  crown  arose,  who  asserted  hS  ^^^\ 
descent  from  Cyaxaros,  and   headed  a  rebellion,  in  which  Armenia  an^  -^^^■^^ 
Assyria  both  participated.     After  a  protracted  contest  Darius  prcvaileifc^  ^.  ^ 
crucified  the  pretonder,  and  forced  the  Medes  to  submit  to  him.'     Agaiii-^^  -*^^» 
in  the  reign  t)f  Darius  Nothus  the  cxporiinont  was  tried  with  the  sam  ^^^^ 
ill  success.     A  single  battle  decided   the  struggle,  and  dispelled  th  ^^  Y 
hopes  which  had  boon  once  more  excited  bv  the   evident  decline  of  th»  .^-*   . 
Persian  power.*     After  this  Media  made  no  further  effijrt  until  the  dis^  ^ 
mombcrment  of  the  empire  of  Alexander  enabled  the  satrap  Atropates  t^-^ 
l>ecome  the  founder  of  a  new  Median  kingdom. 

lo.   In  conclusion,  it  will  bo  necessary  to  consider  brieflv  the  Mediae*' -^-^  * 
chronolovry  of  Herodotus,  which  has  always  been  a  subject  of  extreme 
perplexity  to  critics  and  commentators, 

Herod. >tus  ixivcs  the  rciirns  of  his  four  Median  kings  as  follows  :- 
DcYocos,  »"s>  Years ;   Phraorto,  --  vears ;   Cvaxares,  40  vears:   and  As 
tyagi^s,  .'>,">  \cars.  inakimr  :»  L'raud  total  of  exactly  150  years.*     He  alsc^ 
states  that   tlic   Median  cuii-ire  over  upper  Asia  lasted   for  128  years 
includini;  in  tliat  time  tiio  in  ri  hI  of  the  Scvthio  troubles.*     If  therefore^''^^  *^ 

*  Horvv!.  i.  Ti.  •    A.:....  .1^;.!  1.  s.  o. 

•  HorvHlotu<,  it   n;::>:   ;■<.•  ri".*.;«.*:i;borv»l,  iier.U'<   jvsitive'.v  ihdt  A5iy.ige3  had  an^ 
qiaIo  issue.     Hr  u.\s  iTa.<  *."**.><  •>!.•» »>r,  i.  I  \K 

^  lH.*e  Col.   K.i«li:-.<o;:*s  Mc!v.v  :r  oa  ll.o  Iv  :r.s:.in  Ir.^oription,  toL  i.  pp.  xxx.   — 
lixii.  *  \o:i.  Hoil.  i.  v..  jj  \\K  *  Siv  Hero  I.  i.  chaps,  loi,  106,  130. 
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^e  assume  the  year  b.  0.  558  as,  according  to  him^  the  first  of  Cyrus  in 
^ersia,  we  shall  have  b.  0.  686  for  the  first  year  of  the  empire,  b.  c.  708 
Or  the  accessiou  of  the  first  king  Deloces,  and  b.c.  655  for  that  of  his  son 
JUd  successor,  Phraortes.  The  first  year  of  the  empire  will  therefore 
^U  into  the  reign  of  Deloccs,  coinciding,  in  fact,  with  his  twenty-third 
^ear.  But  this  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  a  very  plain  and  clear  state- 
Dunt,  that  •*  Deioces  was  ruler  of  the  Medes  only,"  and  that  it  was 
'  Phraortes  who  first  brought  other  nations  under  subjection.^' ' 

Various  modes  of  explaining  this  difficulty  have  been  attempted. 
The  most  popular  is  .that  adopted  by  Heeren,  which  commences  with  a 
nistranslation  of  the  text  of  Herodotus,  and  ends  with  leaving  the  con- 
radiction  untouched  and  unaccounted  for.  Heeren,  following  Conrin- 
ios*  and  Bouhier,^  regards  the  28  years  of  the  Scythic  troubles  as  not 
icluded  in  the  128  years  assigned  by  Herodotus  to  the  empire  of  the 
[edes,  but  additional  to  them,  and  thus  obtains  a  Median  empire  of  156 
eacrSy  from  which  he  concludes  that  Herodotus  intended  to  fix  the  time 
f  the  Median  revolt  to  the  sixth  year  previous  to  the  accession  of 
^Toces.*  With  regard  to  this  explanation,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  first, 
aat  the  passage  in  question  will  not  bear  the  translation,^  and  secondly, 
lat  Herodotus  is  distinctly  speaking  of  the  establishment  of  the  Me- 
ian  efnpirey  not  of  the  era  of  the  independence. 

The  other  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  remove  the  difficulty 
ave  all  turned  upon  an  alteration  ot  the  existing  text.     Jackson  long 

r  proposed  the  omission  of  the  words  rpu^Kovra  koi.*  Niebuhr  suggest- 
the  substitution  of  wcvTTJKovra  for  TpirjKovray  in  the  first  instance,  and 
\xe  transference  of  the  words  rpiiJKovra  Bwov  Siovra  to  the  end  of  the 
ent«nce.*  Kecently  Dr.  Brandis  has  urged  the  entire  omission  of  the 
^tter  clause,  which  crept  in,  he  thinks,  from  the  margin.*  But  to  change 
be  text  of  an  author  where  there  is  no  internal  evidence  of  corruption,* 
lerely  on  account  of  a  chronological  or  historical  difficulty,  is  contrary 
o  all  the  principles  of  sound  criticism.     In  such  a  case  no  emendation 

"iff  &r«#   'AXvor    worafiov   *A.aiff  s   iw*  ^rca  rpiiiKotna  koI  kKorhy  Zvi^v  ZioyroL, 

*  Cjrus  died  b.  c.  529  (see  the  Astronomical  Canon).  According  to  Herodotus, 
e  reigned  29  years  (i.  214).    This  would  place  his  accession  in  b.  c.  558. 

*  Herod,  i.  101-2. 

*  See  Conringii  Adversaria,  p.  148. 

*  Bouhier,  Recherches  sur  H^rodote,  p.  39. 

*  l^nual  of  Ancient  History,  p.  27,  and  Appendix,  p.  476,  E.  T.  Besides  Con- 
itigioa,  Bouhier,  and  Heeren,  this  view  numbers  among  its  advocates  Yolney  (Re- 
t&erches,  torn.  L  p.  418),  and  Hupfeld  ^xercitat.  Herodot.  Spec.  ii.  p.  56,  ctseq.). 

"*  Dr.  Brandis  (Rerum  Assyriarum  Tempora.Emendata,  pp.  6-8)  has  shown  this 
V'itb  great  clearness.  The  same  Tiew  of  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is  taken  by 
kshweighsuser  (Lex.  Herod,  ad  yoc  vcf/^cO,  and  by  Scott  and  LiddeU  (Lexicon  ad 
^oe.  vop^ic). 

*  Chronolog.  Antiq.  vol  i.  p.  422. 

*  In  the  Denkschrifk  d.  Berl.  Ac.  d.  Wissenschaft  for  1820-1  (pp.  49,  50).  See 
fti€  foot-note  on  the  passage  in  question. 

*  Rerom  Assyriarum  Tempora  Emendata,  p  8.  Dr.  Brandis  supposes  the  words 
W>  hare  been  placed  in  the  margin  by  a  reader  who  intended  to  note  the  period  of 
the  8eyth$o  occupation. 

*  Dr.  Brandis  brings  forward  two  signs  of  corruption — the  use  of  M  before  an 
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deserves  attention,  unless  it  is  of  the  very  happiest  description — a  mer 
which  certainly  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  any  of  the  proposed  reading 

14.  Without  an  alteration  of  the  existing  text,  it  must  be  admiite 
that  it  is  impossible  to  remove  the  contradiction  which  is  found  in  oi 
author.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  to  account  for  it.  A  single  mi 
take  or  misconception  on  his  part,  and  that  too  one  of  a  kind  very  like! 
to  be  made,  would  have  led  to  the  result  which  we  witnesa  If  his  ii 
formant  intended  to  assign  22  years  to  DeKoces,  and  53  to  Phraorte 
and  Herodotus  simply  misplaced  the  numbers,  the  contradiction  whic 
exists  would  follow.  That  Herodotus  did  not  discover  the  contradiotic 
is  no  more  surprising  than  that  he  did  not  see  how  impossible  it  was  thi 
Anysis  should  live  more  than  700  years  before  Amyrtieus,*  and  Mcbi 
less  than  900.*  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Herodotus  ever  tabulati 
his  dates,  or  in  any  way  compared  them  together;  whether,  in  fact,  1 
did  more  than  report  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  simply  as  he  receive 
them,  the  account  which  were  given  him.  Occasionally  he  becan 
confused,  or  his  memory  failed ;  and  he  committed  a  mistake  which  i 
are  sometimes  enabled  to  rectify. 

If  we  make  the  transposition  proposed,  we  shall  find  that  the  Medii 
empire  dates  exactly  from  the  first  year  of  Phraortes,  the  prince  wh 
according  to  Herodotus,  began  the  Median  conquests.  That  the  empi 
ottffht  to  date  from  an  early  part  of  this  princess  reign,  has  been  sei 
very  generally,  and  the  alterations  made  in  the  text  have  not  unfrequei 
ly  had  it  for  their  object  to  bring  out  this  result.^  The  subjoined  tab 
will  show  this  point  clearly. 

In  conclusion  it  must  be  noticed,  that  no  dependence  at  all  can  ] 
placed  upon  the  chronological  scheme  in  question,  for  historical  pii 
poses.  Its  opposition  to  facts  in  the  earlier  portion  has  been  alreac 
noted.  Even  in  the  latter  portion,  where,  in  default  of  any  bctt 
guide,  its  statements  may  fairly  be  adopted,  they  must  not  be  regards 
as  authoritative,  or  as  anything  more  than  approximations.  The  who 
scheme,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  artificial.*  It  is  the  composition  of 
chronologer  who  either  possessed  no  facts,  or  thought  himself  at  liber 

exact  number,  and  the  position  of  tlie  words  Su^Jk  Jitoi/roL,  afteVy  and  not  htfort^  t 
main  number.  But  i-aX  is  often  used  before  exact  numbers  by  Herodotus  (i.  7,  9 
iv.  163,  &c.);  and  the  qualifying  clause  (8u^i/  Jcoi/to)  not  even  always  prefixed  ic 
simple,  is  (I  think)  most  naturally  sfiffixed  to  a  compound  number. 

*  Herod,  ii.  140.         *  Ibid.  ii.  13. 

*  See  the  Essay  of  Dr.  Brandis,  p.  9. 

*  Its  main  numbers  are  a  century  and  a  half  for  the  entire  duration  of  tl 
Median  kingdom,  and  a  century  for  the  period  of  empire.  The  longer  term  is  divide 
exactly  into  two  portions  of  75  years  each  by  the  accession  of  Cyaxares.  The 
portions  are  again  in  each  case  subdivided  systematlcalhj.  The  later  period  of  ' 
years  is  divided  between  Cyaxares  and  Astyages  in  the  simphst  possible  ttat/ :  t! 
former  is  divided  so  as  to  produce,  deducting  the  28  years  of  Scythic  rule,  a  Medii 
empire  of  a  century.  This  period  of  28  years  is  tiie  only  number  in  the  whc 
scheme  which  cannot  be  distinctly  accounted  for. 


]&0  joars  of  the 
kingdom 


r-TK  ,.^««.  j  22  years  ..  Deloccs. 

'°  J*'**"  158  years  ..  Phniortea      .       .      ' 

40  years  ..  Cyaxares  .Scyths  )     .  128-28=100  yeari  of  empL 

75  years  <  rule  for  28  yoars.  f       i*'^-— •^^—  v   j  •  •  w*  Btu|,« 

(  85  year*  . .  Aatyages 


m. 
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0  disregard  them.  Choosiog  to  represent  the  Medes  as  ruled  bj  their 
»wii  kings  for  150  years,  and  as  lords  of  Asia  for  100,  aLd  being  bound 
o  allow  a  certain  period  daring  the  reign  of  Cyaxares,  fur  a  Scythic 
npremacy,  bis  scheme  naturally  took  the  shape  given  below.  Herodotus, 
»y  misplacing  two  of  the  numbers,  threw  the  scheme  into  confusion, 
eaying,  however,  in  his  inconsistent  statements,  the  means  of  his  own  cor 
«ctioD.  In  the  table  subjoined,  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  the  scheme 
if  his  informant,  and  tlie  real  chronology,  as  far  as  it  can  be  laid  down 
vith  any  approach  to  accuracy,  are  exhibited  in  parallel  columns.. 
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Ac>        ... 

CyaxAres  (40   yn.)    688 
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Takes  Nineveh   .    6^1 
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Antyages  (85  yrs.)  .    698 
Conquered  l)y  ('y- 
ms    .        .        .    558 


UxmoooTua. 


Bevolt  of  the  Medes 
Deloces  (58  yrs.)   . 


B.O. 


708 


Phraortes  (22  yr».)        .    655 
Conquers  Persia,  Jkc. 


Cyazares  (40  yrs.) 


688 


Attacks  Nineveh        .  682 

Drives  out  tlie  t^cyths  604 

Takes  Nineveh  .  608 

Attacks  Ilalyattes      .  602 

Makes  peace       .        .  596 

Astyafres  (85  yrs.)         .  698 

Conquered  by  Cyrns  558 


Tkux  Cbrojioloay. 


B.  O. 


Medes  at  war  with  As- 
syria   .... 

Media  conquered  by  As- 
syria   ....    710 

Media  generally  subject 
to  Assyria,  but  often 
in  revolt 

Cyaxares  begins  his  con- 
quests .        .       .        .688(?) 


Wars  with  Scyths 


625 


Takes  Nineveh 
Wars  wit ii  Lydia 
Aids  Nebuchadnez- 
zar       ...    597 
Astyaffi-s  or  Aspadaa     .    598 
Conquered  by  Cyrus       558 


-•  •  ♦- 


Note  A  (referred  to  at  page  330). 

The  only  ancient  writer  who  assii^ns  important  and  stirring  events  to  the 
reign  of  Astyages  is  the  Armenian  historian,  Moses  of  Chorene.  According 
to  the  authorities  which  this  w^riter  followed,  Cyrus,  who  is  represented  as 
an  independent  soyereign,  had  contracted  an  alliance  with  Tigranes,  king  of 
Armenia,  also  an  independent  prince,  which  caused  great  disquietude  to 
Astyages,  owing  to  the  amount  of  the  forces  which  the  two  allied  powers  were 
ible  to  bring  into  the  field.  His  fears  were  increased  by  a  dream  in  which  he 
thought  he  saw  the  Armenian  monarch  riding  upon  a  dragon  and  coming 
hrough  the  air  to  attack  him  in  his  own  palace,  where  he  was  quietly  wor- 
shipping his  gods.  Kegarding  this  vision  as  certainly  portending  an  invasion 
•f  his  empire  by  the  Armenian  prince,  he  resolved  to  anticipate  his  designs  by 
ubtlety,  and,  as  the  first  step,  demanded  the  sister  of  Tigranes,  who  bore  the 
lame  of  Tigrania,  in  marriage.  Tigranes  consented,  and  the  wedding  was 
elebrated,  Tigrania  becoming  the  chief  or  favourite  wife  of  the  Median  king, 
a  lieu  of  a  certain  Anusia,  who  had  previously  held  that  honourable  position. 
\X  first  attempts  were  made  to  induce  Tigrania  to  lend  herself  to  a  conspiracy 
hy  which  her  brother  was  to  be  entrapped  and  his  person  secured ;  but  this 
»1an  failing  through  her  sagacity,  the  mask  was  thrown  off,  and  preparations 
br  war  made.    The  Armenian  prince,  anticipating  his  enemy,  collected  a  vast 
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army  and  inTaded  Media,  where  he  wan  met  by  Astyages  in  penoD.    For  some 
months  the  war  langwhed,  since  Tigranes  ieured  his  presring  it  would 
endanger  the  life  of  his  sister,  but  at  last  she  succeeded  in  effectiiig  her  Mcipe, 
and  hd  found  himself  firee  to  act    Hereupon  he  brought  about  a  dedsive 
engagement,  and  after  a  conflict  which  for  a  long  time  was  doubtful,  the 
Median  army  was  completely  defeated,  and  Astyages  fell  by  the  hand  of  his 
brother-in-law.    Cyrus  is  not  represented  as  taking  any  part  in  this  wir, 
though  afterwards  he  is  mentioned  as  aiding  Tigranes  in  th6C(m^v€$t  qf Media 
€md  Fenia,  which  are  regarded  as  forming  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Armenian  king.    (See  Mos.  Ohor.  L  28-80.)    It  is  needless  to  obeenre  that  thii 
narratiYe  is  utterly  incompatible  with  the  Herodotean  story.    It  rests  on  the 
authority  of  a  certain  Mnribas  (Mar-Ibas  or  Mar- Abas)  <^  Catina,  a  Syrian 
writer  of  the  2nd  century  before  our  era,  who  professed  to  ha^e  found  it  in  the 
royal  library  of  KiLeTeb,  where  it  was  contained  in  a  Greek  book  purportis| 
to  be  a  translation  made  by  order  of  Alexander  from  a  Ohaldee  originaL    (THo* 
oh.  8.)    Possibly  it  may  contain  an  exaggerated  account  of  some  actual  war 
between  Astyages  and  an  Armenian  prince. 
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ESSAY    IV. 

ON  THE  TEN  TRIBES  OF  THE  PERSIANS.— [H.  C.  R.] 

Eminence  of  the  Pasargadae — modem  parallel.  2.  The  Maranhians  and  Manpians.— 
8.  The  Panthialseans,  Derusians,  and  Germanians.  4.  The  nomadc  tribes — the 
Dahi  mentioned  in  Scripture — the  Mardi,  or  "  heroes" — the  Dropici,  or  Derbicea  — 
the  Sagartii. 

The  Pasargadao  seem  to  have  been  the  direct  descendants  of  the  origi- 
kl  Persian  tribe  which  emigrated  from  the  far  East  fifteen  centuries,  per- 
kps,  before  the  Christian  era,  and  which,  as  it  rose  to  power,  imposed 
I  name  on  the  province  adjoining  the  Erytlinean  sea.  The  Pasargadc» 
aong  the  other  tribes  of  Persis,  were  like  the  Durranees  among  the 
fghans :  they  enjoyed  especial  advantages,  and  kept  themselves  quite 
dtinct  from  the  hordes  by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  Their  chief 
ttlement  seems  to  have  been  about  forty  miles  north  of  Persepolis/ 
d  here,  in  the  midst  of  his  kinsmen,  Cyrus  the  Great  established  his 
pital. 

2.  The  Maraphii  and  Maspii,  classed  with  the  Pasargadae,  were 
obably  cognate  races,  who  accompanied  them  in  their  original  immi- 
ation.  Possibly  the  old  name  of  the  former'  is  to  be  recognized  in 
e  title  of  Ifd/ee,  which  is  borne  by  a  Persian  tribe  at  the  present  day, 
knowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  tribes  in  the  country.  Of 
6  Maspii  we  know  nothing,  but  their  appellation  probably  includes 
e  word  (Mpa,  "  a  horse." 

3.  The  name  of  Panthialacan  resembles  a  Greek  rather  than  a  Per- 
tn  title  ;*  at  any  rate,  neither  of  this  tribe,  nor  of  their  associates,  the 
^rusians,  does  our  modern  ethnographical  knowledge  afford  any  illus- 
ition.     The  Germanians  were  in  all  likelihood  colonists  from  Carma 
4  {Kermdn)* 

*  On  the  site  of  Pasargadae,  sec  note  '  on  Book  i.  ch.  125.  Niebiihr,  following 
'  W.  Ouselcy  and  others,  decides  that  it  was  the  same  place  as  Persopolis  (Lectures 

Ancient  History,  vol.  i.  p.  116,  E.  T.).  But  the  ruins  of  the  tw^oaro  40  miles  apart, 
tj  ancient  writers  carefully  distinguish  them.  (See  below.  Essay  x.  §  10,  iii.  note 
The  Pasargads  are  not  often  distinguished  as  a  tribt  by  ancient  writers ;  but 
5y  appear  to  have  been  mentioned  by  Apollodorus.     (Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.) 

'  The  fancy  which  derived  the  Maraphians  from  a  certain  Marnphius,  the  son  of 
inelaus  and  Helen  (cf.  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  Vlapi<pioi ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  II.  iii.  175 ; 
•rphyr.  Qusest.  Horn.  13),  is  as  little  felicitous  as  the  general  run  of  such  specula- 
'tia  in  the  grammarians.  The  city  Marrhasium  in  Ptolemy  (Geograph.  vi.  4)  may 
th  more  reason  be  connected  with  the  name. 

•  It  must  be  noticed  that  Stephen  of  Byzantium  read  '  Ponthiudae*  for  *Panthia- 
L*    There  ia,  however,  no  explanation  of  either  term.     (Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  sub  voc 
Ipov<ro7oi.) 

^  Stephen  (1.  8^  c.)  substitutes  the  term  Kapixd.vioi  for  the  Ttpfidyioi  of  our  author. 

Vol.  I.— 22 
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4.  Witb  tbe  Nomade  tribes  we  are  more  ikmOiar.  The  Dahi,  who 
name  is  eqaiyalent  to  the  Latin  "  Rnstici,"  were  spread  over  the  who 
ooontry,  firom  the  Caspian  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Tigris.  Tlv 
are  even  mentioned  in  Soriptore,  among  the  Samarian  colonists,  beii 
classed  with  the  men  of  Archoe  (Erech  or  *Opxmj)i  of  Babylon,  of  Sua 
and  of  Elam/  The  Mardi — ^the  heroes,  as  the  name  may  be  interprets 
—were  also  established  in  most  of  the  mountain-chains  which  inteneoti 
the  empire.  Their  particular  seats  in  Persia  Proper,  where  indeed  th^ 
were  attacked  and  brought  under  subjection  by  Alexander,*  were  in  ti 
range  which  divides  Persepolis  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Propici 
Herodotus  are  probably  the  same  as  the  Derbicoi,  or  Derbices,  of  oth 
authors,*  whose  principJ  establishments  seem  to  have  been  to  the  soat 
east  of  the  Caspian  ^a.  The  Sagartians,  at  any  rate,  who  are  he 
mentioned  with  the  Dropici,  were  in  their  proper  northern  setUemec 
immediate  neighbours  of  the  Derbicci,  and  colonies  from  the  two  tril 
may  thus  be  very  well  understood  to  have  emigrated  to  the  southwii 
simultaneously.  The  Sagartians  are  expressly  stated  by  Herodotus 
be  of  cognate  origin  with  the  Persians,*  and  the  name  of  Chitratakhxi 
a  Sagartian  chief,  who  revolted  against  Darius,*  is  undoubtedly  of  T^ 
sian  etymology,  signifying  '^  the  strong  leopard."-— [H.  C*  B.] 


where  he  is  profeasedlj  quoting  fh>m  him.    The  position  of  GArroaniaon  the 
l>ordera  of  Fersia  proper  ismarlced  inStrabo  (zv.  p.  1029,  &c.),  PIinj'(H.  N.  vL  fi 
Ptolemy  (Geograph.  tL  6),  and  others. 

*  Ezra  iy.  9. 

*  Arrian,  Ezped.  Alex.  liL  24.    The  Mardi  were  mentioned  bv  ApoUodoroi 
Steph.  Bjz.  ad  yoc  M«(p8oi).    They  were  thieves  and  archers.    Their  expertnsiM 
climbing  has  been  already  indicated  (supra,  ch.  84).    Probably  they  are  the  Am^ 
of  Strabo  (xi.  p.  761).    According  to  Nicolas  of  Damascus,  Cyrus  was  by  birt- 
Mardian.    (Fr.  66.) 

*  Of.  Ctes.  Pers.  §  6-8;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.,  &c  '  Infra,  tiL  86. 

*  See  the  Behistun  Inscription,  coL  iL  par.  14. 
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ESSAY    V. 

ON  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  ANCIENT  PERSIANS. 

1*  Difficalties  of  the  common  view.  2.  Dualism  and  elemental  worship  two  different 
sjstems.  8.  Worship  of  the  elements  not  the  original  Persian  religion.  4.  Their 
moat  ancient  belief  pure  Dualism.  5.  Elemental  worship  the  religion  of  the  Magi, 
who  were  Scyths.    6.  Gradual  amalgamation  of  the  two  religions. 

1-  It  has  long  been  felt  as  a  difficulty  of  no  ordinary  magnitude,  to  recon- 
cile the  account  which  Herodotus,  Dino/  and  others,  give  of  the  ancient 
Persian  religion,  with  the  primitive  traditions  of  the  Persian  race  em- 
bcwiied  in  the  first  Fargard  of  the  Vendidad,  which  are  now  found  to 
agree  remarkably  with  the  authentic  historical  notices  contained  in  the 
A.ch8emenian  monuments.  In  the  one  case,  we  have  a  religion,  the 
special  characteristic  of  which  is  the  worship  of  all  the  elements,  and 
of  fire  in  particular ;  in  the  other,  one,  the  essence  of  which  is  Dualism, 
the  belief  in  two  First  Principles,  the  authors  respectively  of  good  and 
evil,  Ormazd  and  Ahriman.  Attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  to  represent  these  two  conflicting  systems  as  in  reality  harmonious, 
and  as  constituting  together  the  most  ancient  religion  of  Persia  ;*  but 
It  ia  impossible,  on  such  a  theory,  to  account,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the 
otnission  by  the  early  Greek  writers  of  all  mention  of  the  two  great  an- 
t^onistic  principles  of  light  and  darkness,  and  on  the  other,  for  the 
absence  from  the  monuments,  and  from  the  more  ancient  portions  of  tho 
Vendidad,  of  any  distinct  notice  of  the  fire-worship.  It  cannot  indeed 
be  denied,  that  in  later  times  a  mongrel  religion  did  exist,  the  result  of 
the  contact  of  the  two  systems,  to  which  the  accounts  of  modern  writers 
^ould  very  fairly  apply.  But  the  further  we  go  back  the  fewer  traces 
^o  we  find  of  any  such  intermixture — the  more  manifestly  does  the  reli- 
S^on  described,  or  otherwise  indicated,  belong  unmistakeably  to  one  or 
^ther  of  the  two  types.  Throughout  Herodotus  we  have  not  a  single 
t^a^>e  of  Dualism  ;  we  have  not  even  any  mention  of  Ormazd  ;  the  reli- 
gion depicted  is  purely  and  entirely  elemental,  the  worship  of  the  sun 
•-ud  moon,  of  fire,  earth,  water,  and  the  winds  or  air.*  Conversely,  in 
the  inscriptions  there  is  nothing  elemental ;  but  the  worship  of  one  Su- 
preme God,  under  the  name  of  Ormazd,  with  an  occasional  mention  of 
«^  EvU  Principle/ 

*  For  a  collection  of  the  fragments  of  Dino,  see  MuIIcr's  Fragmcuta  Ilistoricoruin 
^necorum,  vol.  ii.  pp.  90-1. 

'  By  Brisson  (De  Regie  Persariim  Principatu,  book  ii.  pp.  203-238),  Hyde  (De 
■^iigione  Veterum  Persaruni),  Ueeren  (Asiatic  Nations,  vol.  i.  pp.  374-392),  aud 
•^bers.  »  Herod,  i.  181.     Compare  iii.  16. 

*  In  the  great  inacription  of  Darius  at  Behistun,  the  false  religion  which  that  kmg 
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2.  If  then  these  two  systems  are  in  their  origin  so  distinct,  it  be-  |iii 
comes  necessary  to  consider,  first  of  all,  which  of  them  in  reality  con- 
stituted the  ancient  Persian  religion,  and  which  was  intruded  upon  it 
afterwards.  Did  the  Arian  nations  bring  with  them  Dualism  from  tbe 
East,  or  was  the  religion  which  accompanied  them  from  beyond  the  In* 
dus,  that  mere  elemental  worship  which  Herodotus  and  Dino  describe,* 
and  which,  in  the  later  times  of  Greece  and  Rome,  was  especially  regarded 
as  Magism  ? ' 

3.  In  favour  of  the  latter  supposition  it  may  be  urged,  that  tbe  reli- 
gion of  the  Eastern  or  Indo- Arians  appears  from  the  Vedas  to  have  been 
entirely  free  from  any  Dualistic  leaven,  while  it  possessed  to  some  ex- 
tent the  character  of  a  worship  of  the  powers  of  nature.     It  may  thex"e- 
fore  seem  to  be   improbable  that  a  branch  of  the  Arian  nation,  whi<^ 
separated  from  the  main  body  at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  shom:mld 
have  brought  with  them  into  their  new  settlement  a  religion  opposed  ^^n* 
tirely  to  that  of  their  brethren  whom  they  left  behind,  and  far  m^z^^re 
likely  that  they  should  have  merely  modified  their  religion  into  the  y>^ 
culiar  form  of  elemental  worship  which  has  been  ascribed  to  them.     JL.3u^ 
the  elemental  worship  in  question  is  not  really  a  modification  of    "•"« 
Vedic  creed,  but  a  distinct  and  independent  religion.     The  religion  of   "^^^ 
Vedas  is  spiritual  and  personal ;  that  which    Herodotus  describes  is  v^^^^' 
terial  and  pantheistic.     Again,  it  is  clear  tiiat  some  special  reason  m   "•is^ 
have  caused  the  division  of  the  Arian  nation,  and  the  conjecture  ispl-^**^' 
Bible,  that  "  it  was  in  fact  the  Dualistic  heresy  which  separated  the  Ze"^*^"' 
or  Persian  branch  of  the  Arians,  from  tlieir  Vedic  brethren,  and  cc^^"^' 
pelled  them  to  migrate  to  the  westward.'-' 

4.  Certainly,  if  we  throw  ourselves  upon  the  ancient  monuments     ^^ 

the  Arian  peoj)le,  we  must  believe  that  Dualism  was  nut  a  religion  wh: 
they  adopted  after  their  nii<rration  was  accomplished,  but  the  faith  wh. 
they  brought  with  them  from  beyond  the  Indus.     In  that  mOvSt  anci< 
account  of  the  Arian  Exodus  wliich  is  contained  in  the  first  chapter 
the  Vendidad,  the  whole  series  of  Arian  triumphs  and  reverses  is 
picted  as  the  efl'ect  of  the  struggle  between  Ormazd  and  Ahriman.     E 
mental  worship  nowhere  appears,  and  there  is  not  even  any  trace  of  tl 
reverential  regard  of  the  sun  and   moon,  which  was  undoubtedly  a  pj 
though  a   subordinate  one,   of  the  ancient   religion.     Similarly,  in   t  ^ 
Aehrenienian  monuments,  while  the  name   of  Ormazd  is  continually  c 
voked,   and  Ahriman  appears  as  ''  the  god  of  lies ''  in  at   least  one  p^ 
s:ige,''  the  elements  receive  no   respect.      Evi'n  Mithras  is   unmention 
until  the  time  (»t'  Artaxer.xes  31nemon,  when  his  name  occurs  in  a  sin^ 
inscription   in   eonjiinetiou   with  'Tanat^   or   Anaitis/     Nothing   is  m( 

ilisplaoiMl  is  said  to  havo  hww  cstablisliod  l\v  tlie  "  i:o<l  of  lii'<.''  It  neod  surprise 
OMO  that  noticts  art*  i!i>t  xwow  iViMjUcnt,  or  that  il.t-  iiaiiu-  of  Ahriman  does  not 
cur.     The  publio  «i<HM.iiunt<  ut"  mode- in  ci>uiitrio<  make  no  nu'Ution  ol'Sutan. 

*  Fi^.  r>,  S,  ami  \K 

*  (.'t\  Strabo,  \v.  pp.  lo:'.o-il  ;   Airaihia<,  ii.  pp.  •'._•-;;;  Anun.  Mare,  xxiii.  6. 
'  Soo  Col.  Ka^\lin>on's  Notts  oil  tiii'  Kail}  lli.-u>iy  otliabA Ionia,  p.  37. 
*"  lU'hist.  Ins.  col.  iv.  par.  4. 

*  lu  tho  inscription  ol"  Artaxorxos  Mmmon.  discovorctl  at  Susa.     (Sec  Mr.  N 
ri.^'s  papi»r  in  tlic  Journal  ol  the  A>iatic   SKi.»t\,  \ol.  xv.  |>ait  i. .  and  Mr.  Loft 
CUaldaja,  p.  ST  J.) 
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plain  than  that  the  faith  of  the  early  Achtemenian  kings  was  mere  Dualism, 
without  the  sliffhtest  admixture  of  fire-worship  or  elemental  religion. 

5.  If  then  it  be  asked,  how  Herodotus  came  to  describe  the  Persian 
i^ligious  system  as  he  did,  and  whence  that  elemental  worship  originated 
W'hieh  undoubtedly  formed  a  part  of  the  later  Persian  religion,  it  must 
be  answered  that  that  worship  is  Magism,  and  that  it  was  from  a  remote 
•xitiquity  the  religion  of  the  Scythic  tribes,  who  were  thickly  spread  in 
early  times  over  the  whole  extent  of  Western  Asia.*     That  the  Magian 
I'eligion  was  distinct  from  that  of  the  early  Persians,  is  clear  from  the 
fiehistun  Inscription,  where  we  find  that  a  complete  religious  revolution 
Was  accomplished  by  the  Magian  Pseudo-Smerdis,*  and  that  Darius,  on 
his  accession,  had  to  rebuild  temples  which  had  been  demolished,  and  re- 
establish a  worship  which  had  been  put  down.     That  the  religion  which 
Herodotus   intended   to   describe  was    Magism,   is   manifest   from   his 
Own  account.*     It  remains  to  show  on  what  grounds  that  religion  is  as- 
cribed to  the  Scyths. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  if  we  are  right  in  assuming*  that  there  were 
in  Western  Asia,  from  the  earliest  times,  three,  and  three  only,  great 
races — the  Semitic,  the  Indo-European,  and  the  Scythic,  or  Turanian — 
it  -will  follow  that  the  religion  in  question  was  that  of  the  Scyths,  since 
it  certainly  did  not  belong  to  either  of  the  two  other  families.  The  re- 
li^on  of  the  Semites  is  well  known  to  us.  It  was  first  the  pure  Theism 
^f  Melchizedek  and  Abraham,  whence  it  de<renerated  into  the  gross  idol- 
atry of  the  Phosnicians  and  Assy ro-Baby Ion ians.  That  of  the  Indo-Eu- 
ropean,  or  Japhetic  tribes,  is  also  sufficiently  ascertained.  It  was  every- 
^V'here  the  worship  of  personal  gods,  under  distinct  names ;  it  allowed  of 
^tnples,  represented  the  gods  under  sculptured  figures  or  emblems,  and 
^'^  all  respects  differed  widely  in  its  character  from  the  element-worship 
^^  the  Magians.^  Magism,  therefore,  which  crept  into  the  religion  of 
^tie  Persians  some  time  after  their  great  migration  to  the  west,  cannot 
^^ve  been  introduced  among  them  either  by  Japhetic  races,  with  whom 
^Key  did  not  even  come  into  contact,  or  by  the  Semitic  people  of  the  great 
plain  at  the  foot  of  Zagros,  whose  worship  was  an  idolatry  of  the  grossest 
^Hd  most  palpable  character.  Further,  it  may  be  noticed  that  Zoroaster, 
^'liose  name  is  closely  associated  with  primitive  Magism,  is  represented 
^^  various  writers  as  an  early  Bactrian  or  Scythic  king ;  •  while  a  mul- 

*  See  below,  Essay  xi.,  **  On  the  Ethnic  Affinities  of  the  Nations  of  Western  Asia," 
§    2,8. 

'  The  words  of  Darius  arc  as  follows :  *'  The  temples  which  Gomates  the  Map^ian 
*^^d  destroyed  I  rebuilt.  I  restored  to  the  nations  the  sacred  chaunts  and  worship, 
^C'  which  Gomates  the  Magian  had  deprived  them"  (col.  i.  par.  14). 

*  Herod,  i  181-2.  Note  the  mention  of  the  Magi  as  necessarily  bearing  a  part 
**!.  erery  sacrifice  offered  to  the  elements. 

*  See  below.  Essay  xi.,  "  On  the  Ethnic  Affinities  of  the  Nations  of  Western 
-A-u."  g  1.        • 

In  the  element-worship  there  were  no  temples,  images,  or  emblems,  but  only 
fii-emltars  on  the  high  mountains  for  sacrifice.  Sec  Ilerod.  1.  s.  c. ;  Strab.  xv,  p. 
1059;  Diog.  Laert.  Proem.  §  6-9. 

*  Cephalion  ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  i.  c.  xv.  Berosus  ap.  Mos.  Chor.  Hist.  Arm 
■•  c.  5.    Juatio,  i.  1.    Amobius,  i.  c.  5  and  52. 
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titade  of  snoient  traditions  identify  him  mih  the  pfttriardi  H«%*  ih^ 
groftt  progenitor  of  the  TuruiianB,  or  Allophylians.  Sejthio  tribes  too 
seem  olearlv  to  have  intermixed  m  great  nnmben  with  the  Ariaas  on 
their  arriTal  in  Western  Ana,  and  to  have  formed  a  large,  if  not  the  pre*  1^ 
ponderating  element  in  the  population  of  the  AohsBmenian  empire.*  Oov^  I'' 
nqytion,  therefore,  would  naturally  spmA  from  this  quarter,  and-  it  woold  1^ 
have  been  strange  indeed  if  the  Persians-— flexible  and  impresriUe  people 
as  they  are  known  to  have  been* — had  not  had  their  religion  tfeeted  bj 
that  of  a  raoe  with  whom  their  eoanexion  was  so  intimate.  ^        I' 

6.  It  would  seem  that  the  Arians,  when  they  oame  in  eontaot  with     ^ 
the  Soyths  in  the  west  were  a  simple  and  unlettered  pec^le.    They  p^3^ 
sessed  no  hierarehy,  no  saored  books,  no  leaminff  or  seienoe,  no  oenat^ 
lore,  no  fixed  oeremonial  of  religion.    Besides  Uieir  belief  TB^Orm^^ 
and  Ahriman,  whieh  was  the  piw  and  marrow  of  tiieir  leligioB,  tl»4^ 
worshipped  the  sun  and  moon,  under  the  names  of  Mithra  and  Honc^- V 
and  awiowle^ged  the  exbtenoe  of  a  number  of  lesser  deities,  good  ^^ 
eril  ffenii,  the  oreation  respeetiyely  of  the  great  powers  of  light  and  di^-^* 
nesiT    Their  worship  eonsisted  ohiefly  in  religious  diauniks,  anakgooi^^-  ^ 
Ae  Yedio  hymns  of  uieir  Indian  brethren,  wlrarewith  they  hoped  to  g^  -^^ 
the  fiiTour  and  protection  of  Ormasd  and  the  good  spirits  undbr  his  g     ■'^ 
emanoe.    In  this  condition  they  fell  under  the  influenoe  of  Magiam,        ^ 

anoient  and  venerable  system,  possessing  all  the  religioos  aiiyiuioto      ^ 

which  they  were  deficient,  and  claiming  a  mysterious  and  miraealtf 
power,  which,  to  the  credulity  of  a  simple  people,  is  always  attracts 
and  imposing.*    The  first  to  be  exposed  and  to  yield  to  this  i 
were  the  Medes,  who  had  settled  in  Aterhijm^  the  country  where 
fire-worship  seems  to  have  originated,  and  which  was  always  regarded 
early  times  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion.*'    The  He 
not  only  adopted  the  religion  of  their  subjects,  but  to  a  great  ex 
blended  with  them,  admitting  whole  Scythic  tribes  into  tneir  natio  ^'^  ^ 

^  Sec  Bochart'ii  Phaleg,  book  iv.  ch.  1,  where  a  colloctioa  of  these  tmditioiiitfi^^ 
made. 

*  The  Scythic  appears  as  the  vemacii/arin  the  Behfstun  Inscription.  The  sciilpr' 
takes  greater  pains  with  it  than  with  the  others.    In  one  instance  he  has  scored  C 
a  passage  in  the  Scythic,  which  did  not  satisfy  him,  and  has  carved  it  again.     '^ 
also  gives  explanations  in  the  Scythic  which  he  does  not  repeat  in  the  transc 
as  for  instance — that  Ormazd  is  **  the  god  of  the  Arians.^' 

*  See  Herod,  i.  135.  UtiviKk  Z\  rSfuua  Uffnrcu  v^otrUmat  kifZpw  fAiXurra.  Com; 
181,  ad  fin.,  where  this  plastic  character  is  shown  to  extend  to  the  subject  of 
gion. 

^  Mithra  is  invoked  in  an  inscription  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  as  well  as  in 
of  Artaxerxes  Ochiui.    Hymns  to  Homa  and  Mithra  are  among  the  earliest  portic^^^| 
of  the  Zcndavesta.    The  worship  of  them  was  common  to  the  Atians  with  their 
dian  brethren. 

*  Compare  Behist.  Inscr.,  col.  iv.  par.  4. 

*  The  term  **  magic  "  has  not  without  reason  attained  its  present  sense ;  for 
Magi  were  from  vcrv  carlv  times  pretenders  to  miraculous  powers.     See  Herod^ 
108,  120;  vii  19.     Dino,  Fr.  8. 

*  See  CoL  Rawlinson's  Notes  on  the  Early  History  of  Babylonia,  p.  84. 

*  Besides  the  Magi  themselves,  who  formed  a  distinct  Median  tribe,  the  Badii  i 
be  recognized  as  Scyths.    They  arc  the  Putiifd  of  the  Persian,  and  the  Budu  of 
Babylonian  inscriptions,  and  may  very  probably  be  identified  with  the  PktU 
tuie.     (Cf.  Gen.  x.  6,  and  Ezek.  xxxviii.  6.) 
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Uagism  eotirely  superseded  among  the  Medes  the  lormer  Arian  faith, 
^i^d  it  was  only  in  the  Persian  branch  of  the  nation  that  Dualism  main- 
^ned  itseld  In  the  straggle  that  shortly  arose  between  the  two  great 
^lian  powers,  the  success  of  Persia  under  Cyras  made  Dualism  again 
Hnmphant.  The  religion  of  Ormazd  and  Ahriman  became  the  national 
Kid  dominant  faith,  but  Magism  and  all  other  beliefs  were  tolerated. 
^Iter  a  single  unsuccessful  effort  to  recover  the  supremacy,^  resulting  in 
f erce  persecution,  and  the  establishment  of  the  annual  Mayo^vio, 
tagism  submitted ;  bat  proceeded  almost  immediately  to  corrupt  the  faith 
ith  which  it  could  not  openly  contend.  A  mongrel  religion  grew  up, 
lierein  the  Magian  and  Arian  creeds  were  blended  together,"  the  latter 
redominating  at  the  court  and  the  former  in  the  provinces.  It  is  the 
"OTinoial  form  of  the  Persian  religion  which  Herodotus  describes,  the  real 
Tian  or  Achsemenian  creed  being  to  all  appearance  unknown  to  him. 

*  Hence  in  Persian  romance  Astyages,  king  of  the  Medes,  becomes  Afratnih^ 
aff  of  TStrikn^  who  is  conquered  and  taken  prisoner  by  Kai  Khusru, 

*  Under  the  Pseudo-Smerdis.    (Cf.  Herod,  iii.  61-79.) 

*  CoL  Rawlinson  says:  **To  discriminate  the  respective  elements  of  this  new 
th  is  difficult  but  not  impossible.  The  worship  of  Jlithra  and  Uoma^  or  of  the 
a  and  moon,  had  been  cherished  by  the  Arian  colonists  since  their  departure  from 
wrukhthetra  ;  their  religious  chaunts  corresponded  with  the  Yedic  hymns  of  their 
ethren  beyond  the  Sutlej.  The  antagonism  of  Oromazdes  and  Arimanes,  or  of 
:ht  and  darkness,  was  their  own  peculiar  and  independent  institution.  On  the 
ber  hand,  the  origin  of  all  things  from  Zerwan  was  essentially  a  Magian  doctrine ; 
B  Teneration  paid  to  fire  and  water  came  from  the  same  source ;  and  the  baraam  of 
e  Zendavesta  is  the  Magian  divining-rod.  The  most  important  Magian  modification, 
iwever,  was  the  personification  of  the  old  hcresionym  of  the  Scythic  race,  and  its 
imediate  association  with  Oromazdes.  Under  the  disguise  of  Zarorthushtra^  which 
aa  the  nearest  practicable  Arian  form,  Zira-ithiar  (or  the  seed  of  Venus)  became  a 
*ophet  and  lawgiver,  receiving  inspiration  from  Ahuramazda^  and  reforming  the 
liional  reh'gion.  The  pretended  synchronism  of  this  Zararthu%htra  with  Yishtaspa 
early  marks  the  epoch  from  which  it  was  designed  that  reformed  Magism  should 
ite,  an  epoch  selected  doubtless  out  of  deference  to  the  later  Achsemenian  kin^ 
bo  derived  their  royalty  from  Darius."  (Notes  on  the  Early  History  of  Babylonia, 
^40-1.) 
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ESSAY    VI. 

ON  TOE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  BABYLONIA.-[H.  C.  R-I 

1.  Obscuritj  of  the  subject  till  a  recent  date — contradictory  accoonts  of  Berosns 
Ctesias.     2.  The  urogress  of  cuneiform  discovery  confirms  Berosus.    8.  The  B 
Ionian  date   for  tne  great  Chaldean  Empire  which  preceded  the  Assyrian,  Tiz.  b 
2284,  is  probably  historic.    4.  The  earliest  known  kmgs,  Uruhh  and  lUri,  5.  Kitdx 
mapvla  the  Chedor-laomer  of  Scripture  ?    6.  Ismi-dagon  extended  toe  Chalde^ 
power  over  AsH^ria.    7.  Son  and  grandson  of  Ismi-aagon.    8.  Uncertainty  of  t" 
order  of  succession  among  the  hiter  names — Naram-Sin — Sinshada,     9.  Me     ' 
namana,  first  "  King  of  Babylon."    10.  Jiim-Sin  and  Zur-Sin.    11.  Durri^^ 
12.  Jhima-puriyas.    13.  Khammu rabi  Aud  Satnshu-iluna.    14.  Table  of  kinn. 
completeness  of  the  list.    15.   Umkh  and  Ilgi  belong  probably  to  the  second  bisto 
cal  aynas^  of  Berosus— the  other  king^s  to  the  third.    16.  General  sketch.     Rise 
the  nrst  Cushite  dynasty.^    17.    Cuneiform  writing.      18.   Nimrod — Urttkh — H 
19.  Babylon  conquered  by  immigrants  from  Susiana.    20.  Second  dynasty  establi 
ed  by  JCudur-mapula,  b.  c.  1976.     21.  Activity  of  Semitic  colonisation  at  this  tii 
Phoenicians— Hebrews — settlements  in  Arabia,  Assyria,  and  Syria.      22.  Kings 
the  2nd  dynasty — variety  in  their  titles.    Condition  of  Assyria*  at  this  period.    S 
Condition  of  Susiana.  *  24.  Arabian  dynasty  of  Berosus,  b.  c.  1518-1278 — posi 
ble  trace  in  the  inscriptions.     Large  Arabian  element  in  the  population  of  Mes 
potamia. 

1.  Until  quite  recently,  the  most  obscure  chapter  in  the  world's  histor  ^^^^^ 
was  that  which  rehited  to  ancient  Babylonia.     With   the  exception  ^' 

the  Scriptural   notices  regarding  the   kingdom  of  Nimrod  and  the  co  ^ri^^^on- 
federates  of  Chedor-laomer,  there  was  nothing  authentic  to  satisfy,  or  eva 
to  guide,  research.     So  little,  indeed,   of  positive  information   could  fl 
gathered  from  profane  sources,  that  it  depended  on  mere  critical  jud^ 
ment — on  an  estimate,  that  is,  of  tlie  comparative  credibility  of  certa: 
Greek  writers — whether  we   believed  in  the  existence  from  the  earlie 
times  of  a  continuous  Assyrian  empire,  to  which  the  Babylonians  ai 
all  the  other  great  nations  of  Western  Asia  were  subordinate,  or  whethe 
rejecting  Assyrian   supremacy  as  a  fable,  we  were  content  to  fill  up  tk^ 
interval  from  the  first  dawn   of  history  to  the  commencement  of  tl*^ 
Greek  Olynipiiids,  with  a  series  of  dynasties  which  reigned  successivel 
in  the  countries  watered  by  the  Tigris   and  Euphrates,  but  of  whose  n 
spective  duration   and  nationality  we  had   no  certain  or  definite  concej 
tion. 

2.  The  materials   accamulated  during  the  last   few  years,  in  conj 
quenec   of  the  excavations  which   have  been  made  upon  the  sites  of  tb 
ruined  cities  of  Babylonia  and  Chaldaja,  have  gone  far  to  clear  up  doubt  -' 
upon  the  general  question.     Each   succeeding  discovery  has  tended  i^- 
authenticate  the  chronology  of  Berosus,  and  to  throw  discredit  upon  th^ 
tales  of  Ctesias  and  his  followers.     It  is  now  certain,  whatever  may  hav^ 
been  the  condition  of  Ba])ylonia  in  the  prc-historic  ages,  that  at  the  firs 
establishment  of  an  empire  in  that  part  of  Asia,  the  seat  of  govemmen 
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was  fixed  in  Lower  Cbaldsea,  and  that  Nineveh  did  not  rise  to  metropol- 
itan consequence  till  long  afterwards.  The  chronology,  which  we  obtain 
from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  for  this  early  empire,  harmonises  per* 
fectly  with  the  numbers  given  in  the  scheme  of  Berosus,  We  have  di- 
rect evidence  resulting  from  a  remarkable  sequence  of  numbers  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Assyria/  which  enables  us  to  assign  a  certain  Chal- 
dnean  king,  whose  name  occurs  on  the  brick  legends  of  Lower  Babylonia, 
to  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  b.  c.  We  are  further  author- 
ised by  an  identity  of  nomenclature,  aud  by  the  juxtaposition  of  tho 
monuments,  to  connect  in  one  common  dynastic  list  with  this  king,  whose 
name  is  Ismi-dagon^  all  the  other  early  kings  whose  brick  legends  have 
been  discovered  in  Chaldsea ;  and  as  we  thereby  obtain  a  list  of  above 
twenty  royal  names,  ranging  over  a  large  iuterval  of  time  both  before- 
and  after  the  fixed  date  of  b.  c.  1861,  it  is  evident  that  the  chronological 
scheme  of  Berosus  (whioh  assigns  to  the  primitive  Chaldaean  empire  a 
space  extending  from  about  the  middle  of  the  23  rd  to  the  end  of  the 
16th  centuries  b.  c.)  is  in  a  general  way  remarkably  supported  and 
confirmed. 

3.  This  scheme,  divested  of  its  fabulous  element,  and  completed  ac- 
cording to  a  most  ingenious  suggestion  of  German  criticism,'  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

*  The  sequence  in  qnestion  is  the  following.   First,  an  inscription  of  Sennacherib 
at  Bavian  commemorates  the  recovery  in  his  lOtb  year  of  certain  gods  which  had 
beeo  carried  to  Babylon  by  Merodach-adan-akhi  after  his  defeat  of  Tiglath-Pileser, 
Icing  of  Assyria,  418  years  previously.     And,  secondly,  a  record  of  this  same  King 
^igiath-Pileser,  inscribed  on  the  famous  Shergat  cylinders,  declares  him  to  have  re- 
built a  temple  in  the  city  of  A8shur,which  had  been  taken  down  60  years  previously, 
«fler  it  bad  histed  for  641  years  from  the  date  of  itsiirst  foundation  by  Shamaa-iva^ 
Son  of  Itmi^gon.     The   calculation,  then,  by  which  we  obtain   the  date  of  Ismi- 
^iagan^t  accession  to  the  throne  may  be  thus  exhibited  : — 

B.  O. 

DateofBavtan  Inscription  (lOth  year  of  Sennacherib)      .      .        .    6in2 

Defeat  of  Tigiath-Pile»er  by  Merodach-adan-aktii        .  .        41 S  years  previously. 

Interval  between  the  defeat  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  iae^y)    1**  years. 

Demolition  of  the  temple CO  years  previously. 

Period  daring  which  the  temple  had  stood 641  years. 

Allow  for  twogenerationa  (Shamas-Phul  and  Ismi^dason)  .         40  yearsi. 

Date  of  Ismi-dagon's  accession    .       .       .       b.  o.  li>61 

•  See  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Brandis,  entitled  *  Rerum  Assyriarum  Tempera  Emen* 
^ata'  (Bonn,  1853),  p.  17.  The  ingenuity  oi  i\\Q  restoration  consists  in  the  discovery 
^^f  a  number  for  the  second  historical  dynasty  of  Berosus  (defective  in  the  MS.),  which 
%^ot  only  coincides  with  the  Babylonian  date  of  Callisthenes,  but  which  also  makes 
\»p  the  cyclic  aggregate  of  36,0U0  years  for  the  entire  chronological  scheme  of  tho 
CJhaldaeans,  this  scheme  embracing  one  mythical  and  seven  historical  dynasties— five 
€^f  the  latter  being  preserved  by  Berosus,  and  two  obtained  from  the  Canon  of  Ptob 
^mj  and  other  sources.     See  the  tabular  scheme  subjoined. 

Ymr 

.    84,(»«i0  1 
224 

•        •      (^)     Berosus 

Arabian      .  .        .      l>  .        .        .        24,*) 

Assyrian  .        .       45       .        .             626  j 

Assyrian  .        .      S  .        .        .        12'i  »  _^  ,           . 

Chaldstan  .        .         6       .        .              ^j  f  Ptolemy,  &c 

86,00  J 


I>7i>Mlj. 

KlHXL 

Chaldu-an 

.    h6 

Median 

8 

(Clialdjean) 

.     11 

Chaldu'an 

49 
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B.    C«                      B*    Cm 

Median  dynasty  . 

8  kings. 

224  years. 
(258)  do. 

2458  to  2234 

ChaldsBan  (?)  do. 
Ohaldaean  ao. 

11     do. 

2234  to  1976 

49    do.    . 

458    do. 

1976  to  1518 

Arab  do     . 

9    do. 

245    do. 

1518  to  1273 

Assyrian  do. 

45    do. 

526    do. 

1273  to    747 

Lower  Assyrian  do. 

8    do. 

122    do. 

747  to    625 

Babylonian  do. 

6    do. 

87    do. 

625  to    538 

Now  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  first  or  Median  dynasty,  wh  :^cb 
probably  represents  the  sovereignty  of  a  Magian  race  from  the  Eastwa.  ^^? 
who  ruled  in  Babylonia  before  the  Hamites,*  we  have  here  a  fixed  d^^^ 
of  B.  c.  2234  for  the  commencement  of  that  great  Chaldsean  empK — te, 
which  was  the  first  paramount  power  in  Western  Asia.     And  this,  it  m^i^ws^ 
be  remembered,  is  the  same  date  as  that  obtained  by  Callisthenes  from  ^^Rhe 
Chaldseansat  Babylon  for  the  commencement  of  their  stellar  observatio-  -^ns, 
which  would  naturally  be  coeval  with  the  empire ;  and  the  same  also  whEir  ich 
was  computed  for  their  commencement  by  Pliny,  adapting  the  numln^^era 
of  Berosus  to  the  conventional  chronology  of  the  Greeks.     It  is  likewi^^Sse, 
probably,  the  same  which  was  indicated  by  Philo-Byblius,  when  he  as- 

signed to  Babylon  an  antiquity  of  1002  years  before  Scmiramis  y^^mho 
was  contemporary  with  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  which  furnished  Cte^^«M 
with  his  authority  for  carrying  up  the  institution  of  an  Assyrian  amp        ire 

to  nearly  fifteen  centuries  above  the  first  Olympiad.*     In  the  cuneifo mi 

inscriptions  we  have  not  lighted  as  yet  on  any  chronological  table  or 
other  calculation,  by  which  we  might  determinately  fix  the  first  year^  of 
the  Chaldaean  empire,  but  as  among  the  numerous  brick  legends  rece^  :»t- 
ly  discovered  there  are  several  which  contain  notices  of  kings  who  wcs^r© 

*  See  the  last  Essay  in  this  volume,  '  On  the  Ethnic  Affinities  of  the  Nations         o» 
Western  Asia.' 

*  The  primitive  Babylonian  era,  as  obtained  from  these  various  authorities,  rm^^ma.'^ 
be  thus  expressed  in  figures : — 

Date  of  the  visitor  Callisthenes  to  Babylon b.  a    881 

Antiquity  ol"  stellar  observations 11HJ8  years. 

— <Seo  SImpllcius  ad  Arist  de  Coelo,  lib.  li.  p.  128.)  B.  c.  2284 

Greek  era  of  Phoroneus  (See  Clinton's  F.  II.  vol.  I.  p.  189)     .        .    B.  a  17M 
Observations  at  Babylon  before  that  time,  according  to  Berosua        .  4S0  yea»rs. 

—(See  riin.  H.  N.  vll.  56.)  b,  o.  2283 

Apo  of  Scmiramis,  or  date  of  siege  of  Troy  (according  to  Ilcllanicus)  B.  c  1229 
Babylon  built  before  that  lime 1002  yeara. 

—(See  Stoph.  Byz.  ad  roc.  BafiuKufP-)  B.  c.  2231 

Era  of  Ariphon  at  Alliens B.  a     826 

Duration  of  i\j»»y rian  monarchy 1460  years. 

22S6 
Deduct  rc'ign  of  Belus 55  years. 

Era  of  Ninus,  according  to  Clesias,     .        .        .    B.  o.  2231 

See  for  details  of  these  calculations  the  writer's  'Xotes  on  the  Early  History  of  Ba 
ylonia,'  p.  7  et  sqq. 
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idIj  anterior  to  Ismhda^on,  the  traditional  date  which  assigned  its 
dishment  to  the  23rd  century  b.  c.  is  not  improbable. 
.  Among  the  earliest,  if  not  actually  the  earliest,  of  the  royal  line 
haldaea  are  two  kings,  father  and  son,  whose  names  are  doubtfully 
upon  their  monuments  as  Urukh  and  Ilgi.^  The  former  would  seem 
.ye  been  the  founder  of  several  of  the  great  Chaldsean  capitals ;  for 
casement  platforms  of  all  the  most  ancient  building  at  Muffkerry  at 
ha,  at  Senkerehy  and  at  Niffer^  are  composed  of  bricks  stamped  with 
ame,*  while  the  upper  stories,  built  or  repaired  in  later  times,  ex- 

for  the  most  part  legends  of  other  monarchs.  The  territorial  ti- 
lasnmed  by  Urukh  are  king  of  Sur  and  Kirai  Akkad^  the  first  of 
I  names  referring  to  the  primeval  capital  whose  site  is  marked  by 
ains  of  Muff heir,  and  the  second  being  apparently  an  ethnic  desig- 
•n  peculiar  to  the  Hamite  race.     The  gods  to  whom   Urukh  dedi- 

his  temples,  are  Belus  and  Beltis,  and  the  Sun  and  Moon.*     The 
i  of /fy»are  less  numerous  than  those  of  his  father,  but  he  is  known 
later  inscriptions  to  have  completed  some  of  the  unfinished  build- 
at  Mugheir, 

'.  The  only  king  who  can  have  any  claim,  from  the  position  in 
b  the  bricks  bearing  his  Wends  are  found,  to  contest  the  palm  of 
uity  with  Urukh  and  Ilgi,  is  one  whose  name  appears  to  have  been 
tT'nurpula,  and  who,  being  further  distinguished  by  a  title  which  may 
ranslated  "  Kavager  of  the  West,"  *  has  been  compared  with  the 

fn  the  absence  of  all  assistance  from  Greek  or  Hebrew  orthography,  the  least 
>le  dependance  can  be  placed  on  the  reading  of  these  two  names,  which, 
i,  are  merely  given  for  the  convenience  of  reference,  and  according  to  the 
iiy  phonetic  value  of  the  characters  employed.  The  characters  are,  however, 
probability  ideographs.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  name  of  the  first  known 
Urukh)  survives  in  the  lines  of  Ovid: — 

"  Rextt  AohflBinenias  urbet  pater  Orohamas.  isqu« 
Septimua  a  priaci  nameratur  origine  Bell.  * 

Metamorph.  iv.  212-8. 

rhe  legends  on  the  bricks  of  Urukh  and  77<7t  are  in  rude  but  very  bold  charac- 
ind  contrast  most  remarkably,  in  the  simplicity  of  the  style  of  writing  and  the 
il  archaic  type,  with  the  elaborate  and  often  complicated  symbols  of  the  later 
rehfl.  A  most  interesting  relic  of  Urukh'a  was  obtained  by  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  in 
onia,  being  the  monarch's  own  signet  cylinder.  The  figures  and  inscription  on 
jrlinder  are  represented  in  *  Porter's  Travels,'  (vol.  ii.  p.  79.  6,)  and  have  been 
copied  in  other  works,  but  it  is  not  known  what  has  become  of  the  original 

rbe  ancient  cities  of  Babylonia  and  Chaldsa  were  each  dedicated  to  a  parti- 
god,  or  sometimes  to  a  god  and  goddess  together.  Thus  Hur  or  Mugheir  was 
t  to  "  the  Moon ;  "  Larsa  or  Senkereh  to  "  the  Sun ;  "  Warka  to  '*  Anu  "  and 
IB ;  "  Niffer  to  **  Belus ; "  Babylon  itself  to  "  Bel-Merodach ;  "  Borsippa  to 
o; "  Sippara  to  **  the  Sun''  and  **  Anunit "  (Apollo  and  Diana  of  the  Greeks) ; 
to  "  Nergal,"  &c. 

This  epithet  is  probably  to  be  read  as  **  apda  Martu,^^  the  first  word  being  per- 
lerlTed  from  a  root  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  *72K,  and  the  second  being 
unite  term  which  designated  •*  the  West."  Whatever  doubt,  indeed,  may  at- 
M>  the  explanation  of  apda,  there  can  be  no  question  about  Martu.  It  usually 
•  in  the  inscriptions  as  the  lust  of  the  four  cardinal  points,  and  is  translated  in 
vocabularies  by  the  Semitic  terra  akharru  (compare  -nnK,  "behind"  or  "the 
«")    It  was  also  applied  by  the  primitive  Hamite  Chaldieans  to  Phoenicia,  from 


\ 


g 
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Chedor-laomer  of  Scriptare.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  de<»ded  opiiiuMi 
on  this  interestiDg  point.  On  the  one  hand,  the  general  reaemblaiiea 
of  JTudur-nmpHla^s  legends  to  those  of  the  ordinary  Ghaldmn  monardha 
is  iin(|ae8tionable;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  remarkable  that  there  are 
pecnliarittes  in  the  forms  of  the  letters,  and  even  in  the  elements  ooni- 
sing  the  names  upon  his  bricks,  which  &Tonr  his  oonnezion  with 
lam.*  As,  however,  one  type  alone  of  his  legends  has  been  disooTered, 
it  is  impossible  to  pronoance  at  present  on  the  identification  in  quea- 
tion.^ 

6.  In  succession  to  JTudttr-mapidny  but  probably  after  a  considerable 
interval  of  time,  we  must  place  lBmi-4agim^  whose  approximate  age  if 
ascertained  from  the  inscriptions  of  Assyria  to  be  a.  a  1861.  In  the 
titles  of  this  king,  although  Babylon  is  still  unnoticed,  there  u  mentioD 
of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Hiffer*  showing  that,  while  during  the  earlier 
period,  the  seats  of  Chaldman  empire  were  exclusively  confined  to  the 
southern  portion  of  the  province,  in  his  age  at  least  the  oitiea  of  Baby- 
lonia proper  had  risen  to  metropolitan  consequence.  Indeed,  from  the 
memorial  which  has  been  preserved  of  the  foundation  of  a  temple  at  Ai" 
akur  or  XUeh  Shergtd  by  Shamai-Iva^  a  son  of  Itmi-^bigon^  it  seems  probable 
that  the  latter  king  extended  his  power  very  considerably  to  the  north- 

the  geogrmphical  position  of  that  coaDtry  in  regard  to  Babylonia,  and  has  been  pre- 
served in  the  Oreeic  forniB  of  Bpa^^v  and  Milp«5»f.  Under  the  Semitic  empire  of  As- 
syria the  old  name  of  Jiartu  waa  still  sometimes  used  for  Phosnicia,  bnt  tbe  title  was 
more  asually  translated  into  its  synonym  of  Akkarru. — 8ee  the  AaKjnui  InscriptiooSi 
passim. 

*  An  element,  khakf  occurs  in  the  name  of  8inii'Ml4Aak^  JSMur-mnmim** 
lather,  which  is  entirely  unknown  in  the  Babylonian  nomenclature,  but  whica  ap- 
pears in  another  royal  name  (l\rkhak)  found  on  the  bricks  of  Susa.  This  latter 
name  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Ethiopian  king,  Tirhakah,  mentioned  in  Scripture 
(2  Kings  xix.  9).  It  may  be  further  noticed  that  this  title  of  Kkak,  common  to 
the  Susian  and  Ethiopian  kings,  is  not  improbably  the  same  term,  Sir  or  &r,  which 
Josephus  states  on  the  authority  of  Manetho  to  signify  "  a  king "  in  the  sacred 
language  of  Egypt  (contra  Apionem,  lib.  i.).  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  also  that  the 
XaToi'  or  Khakan  of  the  Turkish  nations  is  derived  from  the  same  root. 

*  The  second  element  in  the  name  "Chedor-laomer**  is  of  course  distinct  from 
that  in  **  Kudur-mapula.**  Its  substitution  may  be  thus  accounted  for.  In  the  names 
of  Babylonian  kings  the  latter  portion  is  often  dropped.  Thus  SkalmaneBer  becomes 
Shalman  in  Uoshea ;  Merodaeh-bal-adan  becomes  Mardocempal,  Jrc.  Kudmr-maomia 
might  therefore  become  known  as  Kwiur  simply.  The  epithet  **el  Ahmar,**  which 
means  "  the  Red,**  may  afterwards  have  been  added  to  the  name,  and  may  have 
been  corrupted  into  Laotner,  which,  as  the  orthography  now  stands,  has  no  apparent 
meaning.  Kedar-el-Ahmar,  or  *'  Kedar  the  Red,"  is  in  fact  a  famous  hero  in  Ara- 
bian tradition,  and  his  history  bears  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to  the  Scripture 
narrative  of  Chedor-laomer.  It  is  alsK>  very  possible  that  the  second  element  in  the 
name  of  Chcdor-luonier,  whatever  be  its  true  form,  may  be  a  Semitic  translation 
of  the  original  Ilamite  term  mapufa. 

'  This  city  had  originally  the  same  name  as  the  god  Belus,  and  is  perhaps  the 
B(A/9i|  of  Ptolemy.  There  arc  strong  grounds  fur  believing  that  it  was  the  first 
northern  capital,  and  that  the  Grt>ek  traditions  of  the  foundation  of  a  great  city  on 
the  Euphrates  by  Belus  refer  to  this  place  rather  than  to  Babylon.  The  later  Semites 
gave  to  the  city  the  name  of  Xipur,  which,  under  the  corrupted  form  of  Xijfer^  tlie 
ruins  retain  to  the  present  day.  The  old  name  of  Belus,  however,  probably  long 
survived  the  period  of  Semitic  supremacy ;  and  it  may  therefore  he  coijectured 
that  the  Belidian  gates  of  Xobuchadnezxar's  city  (Herod,  iii.  152^)  were  so  luimed, 
because  through  them  passed  the  road  from  Babylon  to  the  city  of  Belus. 
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ward,  and  was  in  fact  the  first  Chaldaean  monarch  who  established  a  sub- 
ordinate goTemment  in  Assyria. 

7.  The  names  of  the  son  and  grandson  of  IsMi-dngon  are  also  found 
among  the  Chaldaean  ruins.  The  son,  whose  name  is  very  doubtfully 
read  as  Ihil-anthdutna,  does  not  take  the .  title  of  "  king,"  but  merely 
styles  himself  "  governor  of  Hur."  He  is  remarkable  in  Babylonian 
history  as  the  builder  of  the  great  public  cemeteries,  which  now  form 
the  most  conspicuous  object  among  the  ruins  of  Mugheir,  The  grand- 
son  appears  to  have  been  called  Gurtfuna^  but  no  particulars  are  known 
of  him,  and  the  name  itself  is  uncertain.' 

8.  The  relative  position  of  the  later  kings  in  the  series,  it  is  impos- 
sible absolutely  to  determine.     A  supposed   clue  to  their  comparative 
antiquity  has  failed,*  and  only  grounds  of  the  very  slightest  nature  re- 
main upon  which  to  base  even  a  conjecture  on  the  subject.     As,  how- 
ever, the  names  must  be  presented  according  to  some  arrangement,  they 
will  still  be  given  in  that  which  is  thought  upon  the  whole  to  be    the 
xnost  probable  order  of  succession. 

^^aram-sin*  and  his  father,  whose  name  is  unfortunately  lost  in  the 
Only  inscription  which  speaks  of  him,  were  perhaps  not  much  later  than 
the  time  of  Ismi-dagon  and  his  descendants.  Naram-sin^  though  he 
Only  takes  the  general  title  of  king  of  Kiprat^  certainly  reigned  in  Baby- 
lon, since  not  only  has  an  aLibaster  vase,  inscribed  with  his  name, 
l>een  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  that  city,  but  a  notice  has  been  elsewhere 
J>rescrved  of  his  erection  of  a  temple  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Sip- 

From  the  archaic  form  of  the  character  employed,  a  king  of  the  name 

*  Only  one  legend  of  this  king  has  been  found,  and  the  characters  are  too  indis> 
'^inct  to  be  depended  on. 

*  It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  as  the  Babylonian  legends  eontnin  two  modes 
^>f  writing  the  name  of  the  Moon-god — one  more  archaic  and  proper  to  Babylonia— 
X\ke  Other  identical  with  one  of  the  modes  current  in  Assyria  to  a  recent  date — the 
TMore  archaic  mode  might  be  assumed  universally  as  a  mark  of  superior  antiquity. 
^ut  this  view  is  disproved  by  an  inscription  of  Naboiii(ius  at  Mnrjheir^  where  the 
X>riority  of  Narcunsin — in  whose  name,  on  the  alabaster  vase,  the  Moon-god  (Sin)  is 
'^irritten  with  the  Assyrian  group — to  Durri-galazu^  in  whose  legends  the  more  ar- 
chaic form  or,curs,  is  clearly  established. 

^  The  student  must  be  warned  against  trusting  implicitly  to  these  readings.     Id 

many  cases  where  variant  orthographies  occur  (as  in  the  first  element  of  this  very 

iiaiiie,  iVaram^ii),  the  pronunciation  can  be  ascertained  positively;  but  it  is,  on  the 

either  hand,  impossible  to  determine  at  present  if  the  llamite  Chaldees  used  the 

same  names  for  the  gods  as  their  Semitic  successors,  and  the  reading,  therefore,  of 

aU  the  royal  names  in  which  the  title  of  the  Moon-god  occurs  is  subject  to  doubt. 

sludging  from  analogy,  as  the  Chaldees  usually  employed  a  special  group  to  repre- 

eeut  the  Moon-god,  it  might  be  inferred  that  they  had  also  a  special  name  for  the 

deity  in  question,  distinct  from  the  Assyrian  Sin,  which  forms  the  first  element  in 

the  name  of  Sennacherib ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  nomenclature  here  employed  would 

be  throughout  erroneous.     Pending,  however,  the  discovery  of  some  evidence  to 

show  what  this  special  name  for  the  Moon-god  may  have  been,  it  would  be  a  mere 

waste  of  time  to  suggest  other  readings  for  the  titles  of  the  Chaldajan  monarchs. 

•  Kiprai  or  Kiprnt-arbat  is  a  name  which  seems  to  be  applied  in  a  general  way 
to  the  great  Mesopotamian  valley.     It  may  be  suspected  to  mean  ''the  four  races" 
or  *' tongues,"  and  to  refer  to  some  very  early  ethnic  classification. 
'  On  the  famous  cylinder  of  Nabouidus  found  at  Muqheir. 
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of  Sin-shaday  whose  bricks  are  found  in  the  great  ruin  termed  Botcarteh* 
at  Warka,  must  be  placed  high  in  the  list  of  kings,  perhaps  even  before 
Naram-sin.  In  his  time,  and  in  that  of  his  father,  whose  name  cannot 
be  phonetically  rendered,  WarJca  •  seems  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the 
empire,  no  other  geographical  title  being  found  in  some  of  the  royal  le 
geuds  of  the  period. 

9.  Another  kingt  whose  name  is  doubtfully  given  as  Merodach-nanuma, 
and  whose  bricks  arc  also  found  in  a  pavement  at  the  base  of  the  great 
Jhwarieh  mound,  must  belong  to  nearly  the  same  period  of  history. 
He  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  the  earliest  monarch  who  assumes  the  title 
of  "  King  of  Babylon." 

10.  Two  other  monarchs  must  be  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
Sin  series — Hmsm^  of  whom  a  very  fine  inscription  has  been  found  on 
a  small,  black  tablet  in  the  lesser  temple  at  Mtigheir^  and  Zur-sin,  whose 
bricks  are  also  found  at  Mughetr,  but  who  is  better  known  as  the  founder 
of  the  Chaldaean  city,  whose  ruins  bear  at  the  present  day  the  title  of 
Ahu  Sharein,^ 

11.  Passing  over  some  imperfect  names,  which  likewise  contain  the 
element  Sin^  we  may  next  notice  a  monarch  called  Ditrri-galazu*  relics 
of  whom  are  found  in  many  different  quarters.  Some  ruins  to  the  east 
of  the  river  Hye,  near  the  point  of  its  confluence  with  the  Euphrates, 
still  bear  the  name  of  Zergul^  and  may  therefore  be  probably  regarded 
as  marking  the  site  of  a  city  of  his  foundation.  Another  of  his  foun- 
dations was  the  important  town,  whose  ruins  are  to  be  seen  near  Bagh* 
dad,  bearing  at  present  the  name  of  Akkcrknf,  and  ascribed  in  the  pop- 
ular tradition  to  Ximrud.  Durri-gahzu  also  repaired  temples  both  at 
Miujheir  or  Jliir^  and  at  Sippara. 

12.  From  the  near  resemblance  of  the  legends  of  Purna-puriyas  to 
those  of  the  king  last  mentioned,  we  are  authorised  in  connecting  very 
closely  the  two  nionarchs.  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  to  show 
whether  one  was  a  descendant  of  the  other,  or  which  of  the  two  was 
the  more  ancient.     The  bricks  of  Purna-pHriya^  are  found  in  the  ruins 

*  The  7)0'r»7 r/V/i  mound,  which  is  the  principal  ruin  at  Warka,  marks  the  site  of 
(WO  ancient  I'haKiivan  temples— i^ne  dedicated  to  Anu^  and  the  other  to  Beltis. 

*  ll'tir/la  was  probaMy  the  Krech  oi  (ienesis  (x.  1«»^,  and  the  *Opx^  of  the 
Greeks.  As  the  cuncilorm  name  of  the  city,  however,  has  not  yet  been  foand  pho- 
netically rcutlcred,  the  identiticaiion  cannot  be  considered  certain.  Indeed,  there 
are  >ome  jiv.nts  ot"  evidi-nce  which  would  rather  connect  the  names  of  Erech  and 
Oivlu-«v  wiiii  the  ruins  o\  Mw^hdr. 

*  The  cunei:orm  name  ot  this  city  h.is  not  yet  been  identified,  and  it  is  therefore 
in  vain  to  .-e.ir\.h  tor  it«i  iei>re>entative  in  Gievk  jreoiiraphy. — For  a  description  oi 
the  ruias  see  '.lournal  ot"  the  l\t>yal  A>iatic  St>ciety.'  vol.  \v.  p.  4<»4. 

"^  The  D-.nie  >t  rh:>  ki:  i;  n.ay  tvasonaMy  be  compared  with  the  A^pcvAoy  of  Cl«tfas's 
Assvrian  lis'  ,  no:  tb.at  tl.e  (i: tek  writer  can  be  sr.iv,»o<ed  to  have  been  directly  ac- 
quaintcvl  with  .!ie  ti:!e  ot"  the  oW  Ch.iKiaan  nion.ireh.  but  that  in  traming  his  cata- 
loijue  ot'  the  1  wtM'  ^1%:  ;\<'v  oi"  N::ie>eh.  lie  seems  to  ha\e  drawn  his  names  princi- 
p.illN  from  tl.e  j:ev\L:ra;'l  ioal  nenut'.clature  of  the  country,  and  he  may  thus  have 
iH'Mvtu.itod  the  title  ef  tl-.o  ki;  c  7''.'— ;~;ii' ::»i  !hror.;:h  tie  citv  i«hich  was  called 
atter  !>im.  At  atw  rate,  i:  can  liAtviiy  I  o  acciivr-'al  tiiit  Cte^ias,  towards  the  close 
of  his  !>t,  shov.Ui  ha>e  at  lea>:  tive  geo^rajMcal  uau-.vs.  viz.,  *A/>«u3^A«t,  XiL\a»s, 
Atj^\i\.'!f.  'Oy*f»ara.Vv.  ai.d  'AKya-jajTjj. 
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of  the  Temple  of  the  San  at  Smkfreh*  which  in  an  inscription  of  Naho- 
nidus  18  said  to  have  been  repaired  by  his  orders."* 

13.  The  only  other  ancient  Chaldsean  kings  whose  names  are  stall 
legible  on  the  monuments  hitherto  discovered,  are  Khammurahi  and 
Samshu-iluna,  The  former  has  left  memorials  in  many  places :  at  Sen- 
hfreh^  where  he  repaired  the  Temple  of  the  Sun ;  at  Kalwadha*  near 
Baghdad,  where  he  erected  a  palace ;  at  Tel  Sifr,  where  many  clay  tablets 
bavo  been  found  dated  from  the  reigns  of  Khammurahi  and  his  son,  and 
at  Babylon  itself,  where  a  stone  tablet  is  said  to  have  been  obtained,  on 
which  are  Lis  name  and  titles.*  Satnshu-ilunay  the  son  of  Khammwahij 
is  only  known  from  the  Tel  Sifr  tablets. 

14.  The  following  table  exhibits  these  kings  in  their  proposed  order 
of  succession,  with  the  approximate  dates  of  their  respective  reigns : — 

B    C 

^•^"^^^ j    ab.2200. 


I    ab.  1976. 


2.  Ilgi  (his  son) 

3.  Sinti-shil-khak       

4.  Kudur-mapula  (his  son)      

5.  Ismi-dagoQ      1801. 

6.  Ibil-anu-duma  (his  son)        )      ,    ,  q/^^ 

7.  Gurguna  (his  son)         J    *^-  ^^^^• 

8.  Naram-sin      ab.  1750. 

9.  Sin-shada        ab.  1700. 

10.  Merodach-namana ab.  1675. 

11.  Rim-sin  ..     ..' ab.  1650. 

12.  Zur-sin ab.  1625. 

13.  Puma-puriyas         ab,  1600. 

14.  Durri-galazu  (his  son) ab.  1575. 

15.  Khammurabi 

16.  Samshu-iluna  (his  son)'         


I    ab.  1550. 


In  the  foregoing  sketch,  sixteen  kings  have  been  enumerated,  whose 
^ames  have  been  read  with  greater  or  less  certainty.  The  monuments 
¥>Tesent  perhaps  ten  other  names,  the  orthography  of  which  is  too  imper- 
fect, or  too  difficult  to  admit  of  their  being  phonetically  rendered  in  the 
J^resent  state  of  our  knowledge.  To  this  fragmentary  list  then  of  twen- 
t^^-six  monarchs,  our  present  information  is  confined,  although,  as  the  in- 

■  The  Chaldaean  name  of  Senkereh  is  phonptically  given  in  the  inscriptions  afl 
■X^rsa,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  true  form  both  of  the  no^K  (Ellasar)  of 
Oenesiafxiy.  1)  and  of  the  Aapdxf*'  of  Bcrosus.  The  old  Greek  tradition  that  Teu- 
tamus  of  Assyria,  who  sent  Meranon  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  held  his  court  at  Lariwa 
( Apollod.  II.  It.  §  54),  may  have  had  a  similar  origin.  The  Arabian  geographers 
c^orrupted  the  name  to  Narsa. 

'*  The  signet-ring  of  King  Durri-gcUazu  has  been  since  found  at  Baghdad,  and 
^  copy  of  the  legend  engraved  on  it  has  been  sent  to  England,  from  which  it  appears 
^hat  Puma-puriyaa  was  the  father,  and  Durri-galazu  the  son. 

*  Kalwadha  was  traditionally  the  city  of  Hermes  (Abul-Faraj.  Hist.  Dyn.  p.  7), 
^cd  was  supposed  to  have  originated  the  name  of  Chaldeean  (Massoudi  in  Not.  des 
^an.  torn.  viii.).     It  was  also  believed  to  be  the  spot  where  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
^aa  buried  during  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  at  Babylon  (Yacut  in  voc.). 

*  This  tablet,  which  has  been  lying  for  many  years  almost  unnoticed  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  is  believed  to  have  been  brought  from  Babylon,  but  no  authentic  ac- 
count of  the  circumstances  of  its  discovery  has  been  preserved. 
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terval  to  be  filled  up  is  something  more  tLan  soven  centuries  (exclusive 
of  the  doubtful  Arabian  dynasty),  we  can  scarcely  allow  fewer  than 
forty  reigns  for  the  entire  period.' 

15.  In  the  fragment  of  Berosus,  which  relates  to  this  period  of  Baby- 
lonian history,  it  must  be  remembered  that  two  separate  dynasties 
are  noticed  ;  the  first,  which  is  nameless,  comprising  eleven  kings,  and 
the  second,  which  is  called  Chaldtean,  comprising  forty-nine.  As,  how- 
ever, not  a  single  one  of  the  royal  names  given  by  Berosus  in  either  dy- 
nasty has  been  preserved/  it  is  impossible  to  say,  whether  he  intended 
the  separation  of  the  two  dynasties  to  mark  an  ethnic  difference  between 
them,  or  merely  to  indicate  a  transfer  of  power  from  one  Hamite  fami- 
ly to  another,  such  as  certainly  took  place,  in  regard  to  the  Semites,  at 
a  later  date,  when  the  seat  of  empire  was  transferred  from  Nineveh  to 
Babylon.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  inscriptions,  the  latter 
is  the  proper  explanation.  All  the  kings,  whose  monuments  are  found 
in  ancient  Chaldsca,  used  the  same  language,  and  the  same  power  of  wri- 
ting ;  they  professed  the  same  religion,  inhabited  the  same  cities,  and 
followed  the  same  traditions;  temples  built  in  the  earliest  times  receive 
the  veneration  of  successive  generations,  and  were  repaired  and  adorned 
by  a  long  series  of  monarchs  even  down  to  the  time  of  the  Semitic  Na- 
bonidus.*  With  this  evidence  of  the  close  connexion  between  the  earlier 
and  later  kings,  we  are  obliged  either  to  refer  the  whole  series  exclu- 
sively to  the  great  Cimldsean  dynasty  of  Berosus,  the  third  in  his  his- 
torical  list,  commencing  b.  g.  1976,  in  which  case  it  is  difficult  to  find 
room  for  the  predecessors  of  hmi-dagon^  whose  date  is  little  more  than  a 
century  later  (b.  c.  1861) ;  or  else  to  suppose,  which  is  far  more  probable, 
that  the  two  dynasties  of  Berosus  following  upon  the  (so  called)  Modes, 
both  belonged  to  the  Hamite  family,  and  were  equally  entitled  to  the 
geographical  epithet  of  (yhaldaean  from  the  position  of  their  chief  cities 
in  the  plains  of  Southern  Chaldaea. 

16.  If  it  were  now  required  to  construct  an  ethnological  scheme 
which  should  be  applicable  to  ancient  Babylonian  history,  and  should 
reconcile  the  nionuuients  with  Greek  and  Hebrew  authority,  the  follow- 
ing would  be  the  most  plausible  arranfrement. 

About  the  year  b.  c.  2234  the  Cushite  inhabitants  of  Southern  Baby- 
lonia, who  were  of  a  cognate  race  with  the  priuiitive  colonists  both  of 

•  II"  the  nunihfrs  which  have  come  down  to  ns  in  the  Armenian  Eusebiusas  those 
of  Berosus  are  to  be  trusted,  we  must  believe  that  he  assigned  to  the  period  between 
B.  c.  22ot  and  n.  v.  l.llH  no  fewer  than  sixty  kings.  As,  however,  this  would  allow- 
not  quite  twelve  years  on  an  average  to  each  king's  reign,  tlic  bistorieal  correctness 
of  the  a>signed  number  may  be  (juestioned. 

'  The  seven  names  of  Chaldiean  kings,  which  Synv.'ellus  (p.  ICO)  gives  from  Afri- 
oanus,  come  probably  from  Herosus,  for  two  of  them,  KvecJiius  and  Chomasbclus, 
were  given  by  rolyhi.''tor(Eu.<eb.  Chron.  part  I.  c.  4),  undoubtedly  from  that  author. 
But  they  belong  to  tlie  mythic  dynasty  of  the  8<)  kings  and  34,(>8()  years,  and  their 
cuneiform  representatives  therefore  must  be  sought  in  the  Pantheon. 

*  A  fiassage  on  the  Cylinder  of  Xabonidus  discovered  at  Mtujhcir  seems  to  sig- 
nify that  he  Ibund  "in  the  annals  of  Uriikh  and  //^i"  a  notice  of  the  original  build- 
ir.g  of  tlie  temple   of  the  Moon-god  at  that  place,  which  he  himself  repjiired   and 
beautified.     According  to  the  chronological  scheme  here  followed,  the  building  of 
this  temple  must  have  taken  place  at  least  1500  years  previously. 
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rabia  and  of  the  African  Ethiopia,  may  be  supposed  to  have  first  risen 
to  importance.*  Delivered  from  the  yoke  of  the  Zoroastrian  Medes, 
10  were  of  a  strictly  Turanian  or  at  any  rate  of  a  mixed  Scytho-Arian 
ce,  they  raised  a  native  dynasty  to  the  throne,  instituting  an  empire 
which  the  capitals  were  at  Mugheir,  at  Warka,  at  Senkereh,  and  at 
iffer,  and  introducing  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  contra* 
stinetion  to  the  elemental  worship  of  the  Magi  an  Modes.  In  connez- 
1  with  this  planetary  adoration,  whereof  we  see  the  earliest  traces  in 
e  temples  of  the  Moon  at  Mugheir,  of  the  Sun  at  Senkereh,  and  of 
3I11S  and  Beltis  (or  Jupiter  and  Venus)   at  Niffer  and  Warka,  the 

*  Without  pretending  to  trace  up  these  early  Babylonians  to  their  original  ethnic 
arce,  there  are  certainly  strong  reasons  for  supposing  them  to  have  passed  from 
hiopia  to  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  shortly  before  the  opening  of  the  historic 
riod : — 

i.  The  system  of  writing  which  they  brought  with  them  has  the  closest  affinity 
th  that  of  Egypt — in  many  cases,  indeed,  there  is  an  absolute  identity  between 
e  two  alphabets.     Thus  the  Egyptians  formed  a  rude  parallelogram  for  a  house 

""i,  and  called  it  i ;  while  the   Hamite  Babylonians  used  almost  the  same  form 

j,  and  gave  the  character  the  same  phonetic  power  (in  later  times  the  Semites 

trodaced  the  synonym  of  6t7,  Via,  and  a  third  equivalent,  mal^  as  in  modern  Lek^ 
18  brought  in  from  an  Arian  source)  ;  and  numerous  other  examples  of  this  sort  are 
be  found. 

ii.  In  the  Biblical  genealogies,  Cush  and  Mizraim  are  brothers,  while  from  the 
rmer  sprang  Nimrud,  the  eponym  of  the  Chaldajan  race ;  the  names  indeed  of  the 
her  sons  of  Cush  seem  to  mark  the  line  of  colonisation  along  the  southern  and 
stem  shores  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Eu- 
irates. 

iii.  In  regard  to  the  language  of  the  primitive  Babylonians,  although  in  its  gram- 
atical  structure  it  resembles  dialects  of  the  Turanian  family,  the  vocabulary  is 
idoubtedly  Cushite  or  Ethiopian,  belonging  to  that  stock  of  tongues  which  in  the 
quel  were  everywhere  more  or  less  mixed  up  with  the  Semitic  languages,  but  of  which 
e  hare  probably  the  purest  modern  si)ecimeu8  in  tlie  Mahra  of  Southern  Arabia 
id  the  Galla  of  Abyssinia. 

vr.  All  the  traditions  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  point  to  a  connexion  in  very 
irly  times  between  Ethiopia,  Southern  Arabia,  and  the  cities  on  the  Lower  Euphrates. 
I  the  geographical  lists  the  names  of  Mirukh  and  Makkan  (or  liltp6r\  and  MaKtVn) 
«  thus  always  conjoined  with  those  of  Hur  and  Akkad.  The  building  of  Uur, 
^n,  is  the  earliest  historical  event  of  which  the  Babylonians  seem  to  have  had 
ly  cognisance,  but  the  inscriptions  constantly  refer  to  a  tradition  of  the  primeval 
ader  by  whom  the  Cushites  were  first  settled  on  the  Euphrates,  and  one  of  the 
imes  of  this  leader  is  connected  with  Ethiopia  in  a  way  that  can  hardly  be  acci* 
^ntal.  As  we  observe  in  fact  with  the  Assyrians  that  their  founder  Aishur  not 
1I7  furnished  a  name  to  their  country,  but  was  worshipped  by  them  as  the  chief 
>d  of  their  pantheon,  so  we  arc  led  to  expect  that  the  deified  hero  who  was  revered 
f  the  Babylonians  under  the  names  of  Nergal  and  Nimrud,  and  was  recognised  both 
I  the  god  of  hunting  and  the  god  of  war,  should  also  have  the  same  name  as  the 
>antry  to  which  he  belonged.  The  real  Cushite  name,  then,  of  this  deity,  still  ap« 
ied  by  the  Arabs  to  the  planet  Mars,  with  which  the  god  of  war  has  been  always 
entified,  is  Mirikh  ;  and  this  is  the  exact  vernacular  title  in  the  inscriptions  of  the 
mntry  of  Ethiopia,  corrupted  by  the  Greeks  into  Vitpori. 

And,  V.  In  further  proof  of  the  connexion  between  Ethiopia  and  Chaldsea,  we 
lust  remember  the  Greek  traditions  both  of  Cepheus  and  Memnon,  which  some- 
nies  applied  to  Africa,  and  sometimes  to  the  countries  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eu- 
hrates;  and  we  must  also  consider  the  geographical  names  of  Cush  and  Phut, 
bich,  although  of  African  origin,  are  applied  to  races  bordering  on  Ohaldtea. 
oth  io  the  Bible  and  in  the  inscriptions  of  Darius. 
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moTemeDts  of  the  stars  would  be  naturally  obaerred  and  regiaterad,  a» 
lironomical  tables  would  be  formed^  and  a  ehrooological  qratem  founded 
thereupon,  such  as  we  find  to  have  continued  uninterrupted  to  the  dayi 
of  Gallisthenes  and  Beroeus. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  letters,  which  Pliny  connects  with  these 
prinueval  Babylonian  observations,  so  great  is  the  analogy  between  the 
first  principles  of  the  science,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  pursued  u 
ChaldBea  and  as  we  can  actually  trace  its  proffress  in  Egypt,  that  we  caa 
hardly  hesitate  to  assign  the  original  invention  to  a  period  before  the 
Hamite  race  had  broken  up  and  divided.  A  system  of  pioture^writin;, 
which  aimed  at  the  communication  of  ideas  through  the  rude  represen- 
tation of  natural  objects,  belonged,  as  it  would  seem,  not  only  to  the 
tribes  who  descended  the  Nile  firom  Ethiopia,  but  to  those  also  who,  pe^ 
haps,  diverging  from  the  same  focus,  passed  eastward  to  the  valley  ot 
the  Euphrates.  In  the  further  development,  too,  of  the  system  wbidi 
the  progress  of  society  called  forth,  a  very  similar  gradation  may  be 
presumed  to  have  been  followed  by  the  two  divisions  of  the  Hamite  race, 
the  original  pictures  being  reduced  in  process  of  time  to  oharactera  for 
the  convenience  of  sculpture,  and  these  characters  being  assigned  pho- 
netic values  which  corresponded  with  the  names  of  the  objeeta  repre- 
sented. On  the  E^rptian  monuments  we  thus  sometimes  find  the  hiero- 
|;lyphs  and  the  equivalent  hieratic  characters  side  by  side  in  the  same 
inscription ;  and  although  in  Chaldssa  the  preliminary  stage  has  been 
almost  lost,  the  primitive  pictures  being  already  degraded  to  letters  in 
the  earliest  materials  that  remain  to  us,  still  there  is  fortunately  sufK- 
cient  evidence  to  show  that  the  process  of  alphabetical  formation  was 
nearly  similar  to  that  which  prevailed  in  Egypt' 

17.  In  one  particular  it  is  true  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the 
respective  employment  of  hieroglyphic  and  cuneiform  characters.  In 
the  former  alphabet  each  character  has  but  one  single  value,  while  in 
the  latter  the  variety  of  sounds  which  the  same  letter  may  be  used  to 
express  is  quite  perplexing ;  but  this  discrepancy  of  alphabetic  employ- 
ment does  not  argue  a  diversity  of  origin  for  the  system  of  writing ;  it 
merely  indicates  a  difference  of  ethnological  classification  in  the  nations 
among  whom  the  science  of  writing  was  developed.  As  the  inhabitants 
of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  were  essentially  one  nation,  and  used  the  same 
vocubulury,  the  objects  which  the  hieroglyphs  represented  were  each 
known  to  tlie  people  of  the  country  by  one  single  name,  and  each  hiero- 
glyph had  thus  one  single  phonetic  value ;  but  in  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates  the  Hamite  nation  seems  to  have  been  broken  up  into  a  mul- 
titude of  distinct  tribes,  who  spoke  languages  identical  or  nearly  iden- 
tical in  organisation  and  grammatical  structure,  but  varying  to  a  very 
great  extent  in  vocabulary,  and  the  consequence  of  this,  that  as  there 
was  but  one  picture-alphabet  common  to  the  whole  aggregate  of  tribeS| 
each  character  had  necessarily  as  many  phonetic  valujs  aj  there  were 

'  On  a  fragment  of  a  tablet  recently  discovered  at  Nineveh,  and  now  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum,  we  find  several  of  the  primitive  forms  of  nataral  oljeoU^ 
from  which  the  Cuneiform  characters  ware  subsequently  elaborated. 
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distinct  names  for  the  object  which  it  represented  among  the  different 
sections  of  the  nation. ' 

18.  To  the  primitive  Hamite  dynasty,  which  is  represented  probably 
in  the  Bible  by  Nimrod,  the  son  of  Cush  and  grandson  of  Ham,  the  two 
earliest  of  the  monumental  kings,  Urukh  and  llffi\   may  be  perhaps  as- 
signed.    These  kings  at  any  rate  were  the  founders,  as  it  would  seem, 
of  those  cities  which  in  Genesis  are  said  to  have  formed  the  kingdom  of 
Nimrod.     According  to  Berosus  the  chronological  limits  of  the  dynasty 
are  from  b.  g.  2234  to  1976,  and  the  dates  obtained  from  the  inscriptions 
are  in  agreement  with  this  calculation.     At  the  latter  date  there  may 
be  presumed  to  have  been  a  break  in  the  line,  the  royal  family  being  dis- 
possessed by  the  ChaldsDans  who  seem  to  have  emigrated  from  Susiana 
to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.     There  is  no  doubt  considerable  difficulty 
in  reconciling  all  the  evidence,  historical  and  ethnological,  which  re- 
lates to  this  period.     Berosus,  for  instance,  terms   the  paramount   dy- 
nasty which  began  to  reign  in  b.  c.  1976  "  Chaldaean,"  while  the  local 
kings,  who,  according  to  the  received  chronology,  would  fall  within  the 
period  of  the  dynasty  in  question,  are  stated  in  Scripture  to  have  been 
subordinate  to  £lam,  this  nation  moreover  being  placed  in  the  geneal- 
ogy of  the  sons  of  Noah,  with  Asshur  and  Aram  among  the  children  of 
Shem,  while  the  inscriptions  of  Susa  are  to  all  appearance  Hamite,' 
Xike  the  early  inscriptions  of  Chaldaea.     There  was  not  perhaps  in  the 
'^^ery  earliest  ages  that  essential  linguistic  difference  between  Ilamite  and 
Semitic  nations  which  would  enable  an  inquirer  at  the  present  day,  from 
sm  mere  examination  of  their  monumental  records,  to  determine  positively 
"Ito  which  family  certain  races  respectively  belonged.     Although,  for  ex- 
•^unple,  the  Hamite  language  of  Babylon,  in  the  use  of  post-positions  and 
]^3artioles  and  pronominal  suffixes,  approaches  to  the  character  of  a  Scyth- 
Ac  or  Turanian  rather  than  a  Semitic  tongue,  yet  a  large  portion  of 
^^ts  vocabulary  is  absolutely  identical  with  that  which  was  afterwards 
^liontinued  in  Assyrian,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  the  cognate  dialects,  and 
he  verbal  formations,  moreover,  in  Hamite  Babylonian  and  in  Semitic 


'  One  of  the  most  remarkable  results  arising  from  nn  analviiis  of  tlic   Ilnmite 

!aneiform  alphabet  is  the  evidence  of  an   Arian  element  in  the  vocabulary  of  the 

rery  eariiest  period,  thus  showing  either  that   in  that  remote  age  there  must  have 

>een  an  Arian  race  dwelling  on  the  Euphrates  among  the  Hamite  tribes,  or  that  (as 

-9  myself  think  more  probable)  the  distinction  between  Arian,  Semitic,  and  Turanian 

"%;oDgue8  had  not  been  developed  when  picture-writing  was  first  used  in  Chaldo^a,  but 

"^bat  the  words  then  in  use  passed  indifferently  at  a  subsequent  period,  and  under 

^^rtain  modifications,  into  the  three  great  families  among  whieh  the  languages  of 

"^he  world  were  divided.     It  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  the    Cuneiform  characters 

^ave  UBoally  one  Arian  power — that  is,  one  power  answering  to  the  Arian  name  of 

^%he  object  represented.     Compare  puvy  '*ason,"  vis  and  wir,  "a  man  "  kot*  i^ox^^ 

^the  primitive  root  being  is  or  tr,  and  the   v  and   n  being  Iliiniite  preformations, 

>vhich  were  adopted  both  by  Semite  and  Arian  nations  as  radicals;  us  in  Latin,  vsr, 

;  Sans.,  nri;  Assyr.,  nw,  &c.);  also  mal^  '*a  house ;"  r^x,  "a  road,"&c.  &c. 

•  The  inscriptions  of  Suaa  for  the  most  part  belong  to  the  8th  century  b.  c,  the 

ings  named  in  the  legends  being  contemporary  with  Sennacherib,  Sargon,  and  their 

immediate  predecessors.    There  is,  however,  what  appears  to  be  a  date  in  the  long 

%i8cription  oiSutruk  Ndkhunta  on  the  broken  obelisk  at  Susa — two  sets  of  numbers 

^>ccurring  which  may  be  read  as  2455  and  2465.   If  these  numbers  are  really  chrono 

V>gical,  the  era  referred  to  will  be  nearly  3200  years  b.  c. 
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jrian  cxbibit  in  many  respects  the  closest  resemblance.     We  mus 

cautious,  therefore,  in  drawing  direct  ethnological  inferences  from  th 

fistic  indications  of  a  very  early  age.     It  will  be  far  safer,  at  an 

.e,  in  these  early  times  to  follow  the  general  scheme  of  ethnic  affiliatioi 

lich  is  given  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  to  lay  as  little  stres 

.  possible  on  presumed  affinities  or  diversities  of  language. 

19.  Without  attempting  then  to  determine  whether  the  Elamites  o 
.000  B.  c.  who  spoke  a  Hamite  dialect  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Tara  — 
lian  than  to  the  Semitic  tongues  of  aft<jr  ages,  were  really  the  descend  — 
ants  of  £lam  the  son  of  Shem,  or  whether  the  Biblical  genealogy  doe^ 
not  rather  refer  to  some  primitive  race  which  had  inhabited  Susiana  Ikj 
the  earliest  post-diluvian  period,  but  had  given  way  to  Hamite  colonist:* 
before  the  opening  of  history,  we  must  be  content  to  know  that  the 
original  Hamite  tribes  who  wrested  Babylonia  from  the  Median  Scjthtf 
in  the  23d  century  b.  c.  were  in  their  turn  superseded  in  power  after  258 
years'  dominion   by  immigrants  from  Susiana  of  a  kindred  race  who 
founded  the  great  Chalda^an  empire  of  Berosus. 

20.  Of  these  immigrant  Chaldscan  Elamites  Chedor-laomcr  may  yery 
well  have  been  the  leader,  while  Amraphel  and  Arioch,  the  Hamite 
kings  of  Shinar  and  Ellasar,  who  fought  under  his  banner  in  the  Syrian 
war  as  subordinate  chiefs,  and  Tidal  who  led  a  contingent  of  Median 
Scyths  belonging  to  the  old  population,  may  have  been  the  local  goyem- 
ors  who  had  submitted  to  his  power  when  he  invaded  Chaldaea.  There 
would  be  no  historical  improbability  then  in  the  Kudur-majmla  of  the 
inscriptions  representing  this  Cbedor-laomer  of  Scripture.  The  bricks 
of  the  former  must  be  at  least  a  hundred  years  older  than  those  of  Itmh 
dajorty  and  the  date  which  is  thus  obtained,  is  about  that  ordinarily  as- 
signed to  the  Exodus  of  Abraham.  The  title  borne  by  iLuditT'tnapu/n 
of  "  Ravager  of  the  West,"  if  this  be  the  rightful  rendering  of  the  words 
apda  Martu,  would  afford  a  furtlier  link  of  connexion ;  and  although  the 
invocation  to  the  Moon  god  on  the  bricks  of  Mugheir,  and  the  epithets 
applied  to  the  temple  of  that  divinity,  identify  Kudur-mapida  in  point  of 
language  and  religion  with  the  Hamite  mouarchs  of  7/i/r,  who  both  fol- 
lowed and  preceded  him,  there  is  perhaps  sufficient  variation  in  his  le- 
gends from  the  standard  type  to  indicate  a  break  in  the  series,  such 
variation  pointing  moreover  to  Elymais  as  the  country  from  which  the 
interruption  came.  I*ending  further  research,  therefore,  it  is  perhaps 
allowable  to  assume  that  in  Kudnr-maptda^  or  Chedor-laomer,  we  have 
the  Elamite  founder  of  the  second  Hamite  dynasty  of  Babylon — termed 
Chalda^an  by  Bero.^ns; — and  we  may  venture  to  assign  his  date  to  the 
early  part  of  the  2()th  cntury  u.  c. 

lil.  In  the  age  to  which  we  are  now  brouirht,  Semitism  as  a  distinct 
Ethnic  elenit'nt  seems  to  have  been  iirst  developed,  the  germ  however  in 
its  crude  state  having  exij^ted  long  previously  as  an  integral  portion  of 
Hamitisni.  This  age  too  seems  to  have  been  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  ac- 
tive period  of  Semitic  eoh)nisati()n.  The  Phoenicians  removing  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Hebrew  Pa- 
triarch marching  with  his  household  from  Chakhea  to  Palestine,  merely 
followed  the  direction  of  the  great  tide  of  emigration,  which  was  at  thii 
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time  setting  in  from  the  east  westward.  Semitic  tribes  were,  daring 
the  period  in  question,  gradually  displacing  the  old  Cushite  inhabitants 
of  the  Arabian  peninsula.^  Assyria  was  being  occupied  by  colonists  of 
the  same  Semitic  race  from  Babylonia — while  the  Aramaeans  were  as- 
cending the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  and  forming  settlements  on  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Syria.*  Even  the  expedition  of  Chedor-laomer  and 
his  confederate  kings,  although  the  force  was  composed  of  Hamite  tribes, 
partook  probably  in  some  degree  of  the  same  character  of  a  migratory 
movement,  for  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  a  march  of  2000  miles 
would  have  been  undertaken,  especially  in  that  early  age,  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  plunder. 

22.  The  dynasty  which  continued  to  rule  in  the  land  from  whence 
all  these  lines  of  colonisation  radiated,  is  assigned  by  Berosus  a  duration 
of  458  years,  from  b.  c.  1976  to  b.  c.  1518;  and  to  this  period  may  be 
assigned  the  entire  list  of  the  kings  who  have  been  mentioned  in  these 
pages  as  the  successors  of  Kudur-tnapida,  Little  is  to  be  learnt  from  the  in- 
scriptioDS  with  regard  either  to  their  foreign  or  their  domestic  history. 
They  assume  in  their  brick  legends  a  great  variety  of  territorial  titles ; 
but  the  nomenclature  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  Chaldaea  and  Baby- 
lonia. Among  the  names  used,  the  most  common  are  Kiprat-arha^  or  the 
£bur  races  (?).  2.  Ilur  (Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  or  Muyheir).  3.  Larsa 
(Ellasar,  or  Senkereh).     4.  Erech,  or   Warka.     5.  Kinzi  Akkad  (Accad 

■^f  Genesis).  6.  Bahilj  or  Babylon  ;  and  7.  Nipur^  or  the  city  of  Belus 
(^the  Greek  BlKprf,  and  modern  NIffer),  Assyria  is  not  mentioned  in  one 
eingle  legend,  nor  are  there  any  names  of  cities  or  districts  which  can  be 
leupposed  to  belong  to  that  province.  Except  indeed  for  the  notice  pre- 
^served  on  the  Cylinders  of  Tiglath  Pileser  I.,  that  the  temple  of  Ann 
^nd  Ita  at  Asshur,  or  litieh  JSher^atj  had  been  originally  founded  by 
^^hamas-tva,  son  of  Ismi-dagon,*  we  should  have  been  without  any  direct 
evidence  that  the  Chaldaoan  kings  had  ever  extended  their  sway  ovor 
^tte  country  which  adjoined  Babylonia  on  the  north.  Such  an  extension 
^f  power  may  nc^w  be  assumed ;  but,  so  far  as  our  present  information 
^^eaches,  it  would  seem  as  if  Assyria  during  the  long  period  of  Chaldaean 
supremacy  had  occupied  a  very  inferior  position  in  the  political  system 
^)f  the  East.     The  country  was  perhaps  governed  generally  by  Babylo- 

:iiian  satraps,  some  of  whose  legends  seem  to  be  still  extant  ;^  but  it  was 

*  Ethnologcrs  are  now  agreed  that  in  Arabia  there  have  been  three  distinct 
phases  of  colonisation — first,  the  Cushite  occupation,  recorded  in  Genesis  x.  7  ;  sec- 
ondly, the  settlement  of  the  Joktanides,  described  in  versos  26-30  of  the  same 
chapter;  and,  thirdly,  the  entrance  of  the  Ishroaelites,  which  must  have  been  nearly 
syuchronoos  with  the  establishment  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine. 

*  When  the  Aramaeans  are  first  mentioned  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  about 
B.  c.  1120,  they  are  found  to  be  settled  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  from 
Babylon  to  Carchemish,  and  this  would  appear  to  have  been  their  true  habitat 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  the  Assyrian  Empire. 

*  This  Shamaa-iva  may  be  thus  presumed  to  have  been  a  younger  brother  of 
IbU-anu-duma,  who  succeeded  Ismi-dagon  on  the  throne  of  Chaldaea. 

^  Bricks  have  been  found  at  KUeh-Shergaty  which  record  the  names  and  titles 
of  four  of  these  tributary  satraps.  The  legends,  as  might  be  expected,  are  of  the 
Babyloniao  rather  than  of  the  Assyrian  type,  and  the  titles  belong  to  the  most  hum 
ble  class  of  dignities. 
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not  of  sufficient  consequence  to  furnish  the  Chaldsean  monarchs  ^ritb 
one  of  their  royal  titles. 

23.  The  state  of  Susiana  on  the  opposite  frontier  of  Cfaaldsea  must 
also  be  taken  into  the  account  in  estimating  the  power  of  the  great 
Haraite  empire  on  the  lower  Euphrates.  There  we  have  an  extensive 
collection  of  legends,  both  on  bricks  and  slabs,  belonging  to  a  series  of 
kings,  who,  judging  from  their  language,  must  have  been  also  of  a  Ham- 
ite  race.  The  character  employed  in  these  inscriptions  is  almost  the 
same  as  the  Hieratic  Chaldsean  of  the  early  bricks,  but  the  language 
seems  to  resemble  the  Scythic  of  the  Achsemenian  trilingual  tablets 
rather  than  the  Babylonian  primitive  Chalde'e.  Perhaps,  if  the  Hamite 
languages  really  came  from  Ethiopia,  they  bifurcated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Euphrates,  the  Western  branch  as  it  passed  through  Babylonia 
merging  into  Scmitism,  while  the  Eastern  branch  spread  into  Centra) 
Asia  through  Susiana,  and  became  developed  into  the  various  dialectf 
of  the  Turanian  family.  These  Cushites,  whose  memory  would  seem 
to  have  survived  in  the  Greek  traditions  of  Memnon  and  his  Ethiopian 
subjects,  but  who  were  certainly  independent  of  the  monarchs  of  Chal- 
daea  Proper,  have  been  passed  over  by  Berosus  as  unworthy  of  a  place 
in  his  historical  scheme;  yet,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  works  of  which 
the  citadel  of  Susa  is  an  example,  or  from  the  extent  of  country  over 
which  the  Susian  monuments  are  found,*  they  could  hardly  have  been 
inferior  either  in  power  or  civilisation  to  the  Chaldaeans  who  ruled  on 
the  Euphrates.' 

On  the  subject  of  the  Arabian  dynasty,  which,  according  to  Berosus, 
succeeded  the  Chaldacans  on  the  Euphrates,  nothing  certain  has  been 
ascertained  from  the  monuments.  The  names  of  the  Arabian  kings 
given  by  Syncellus,  belong  in  all  probability  to  the  first  or  mythic  dy- 
nasty of  Berosus,*  and  cannot  therefore  be  regarded  as  determining 
the  ethnic  affinity  of  the  line.     If  the  revolution  of  b.  c.  1518  was  sim- 

■  Bricks  bolongin*j;  to  the  Susian  type,  and  bearing  Scythic  legends,  have  been 
found  amid  the  ruins  oi'  His fi ire  (near  Bushire)  and  Taurie  (/S'/m/ of  the  Arabs),  and 
in  all  probability  the  line  of  mounds  which  may  be  traced  along  the  whole  extent 
of  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  contain  similar  rcHcw. 

•  It  is  particularly  worthy  of  remark  that  throughout  the  series  of  legends  which 
remain  to  us  of  the  kings  of  Ilur  and  Akkad^  the  name  of  Chaldaia  never  once  oc- 
curs in  a  single  instance.  It  would  be  hazardous  to  assert,  on  the  strength  of  this 
negative  evidence,  that  the  Chaldaeans  had  no  existence  in  the  country  during  the 
age  in  question,  but  thus  much  is  certain,  that  they  could  not  have  been  the  dom- 
inant race  at  the  time,  and  that  Herosus,  therefore,  in  naming  the  dynasty  Chald;van, 
must  have  used  that  term  in  a  geographical  rather  than  an  ethnological  sense.  The 
name  of  Kaldai  for  the  ruling  tribes  on  the  lower  Euphrates,  is  first  met  with  in  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions  which  date  from  the  early  part  of  the  9th  century  d.  c.  In 
deference,  however,  to  the  authority  of  Berosus  (which  is  supported  by  the  Scrip- 
tural notices  of*'  Ur  of  the  Chaldces  "),  the  term  Chaldaian  is  applied  throughout  these 
notes  to  the  Cushite  tribe  which  is  supposed  to  have  emigrated  from  Susiana  to  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  in  the  20th  century  d.  c. 

^  Syncellus  gives  these  kings  in  immediate  succession  to  the  seven  primitive 
Chalda>ans,  and  they  must,  therefore,  as  it  would  seem,  be  included  in  the  86  mythic 
kings  of  Berosus.  Two  of  the  Arabian  nanjes,  moreover,  seem  to  be  simply  Mero- 
dach  and  Xcbo,  the  tutelary  gods  respectively  of  Babylon  and  Borsippa. — See  Cory'i 
Ancient  Fragments,  p.  68. 
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'lar  in  character  to  that  of  b.  c.  1976,  and  the  introduction  of  a  new 
^^asty  involved  no  change  either  in  the  seats  of  government,  or  in  the 
'"^igion  of  the  state ;  or  even  in  the  royal  titles,  then  it  may  be  con- 
^^ded  that  some  of  the  names  already  enumerated  might  belong  to  the 
mily  in  question ;  but  if  the  transfer  of  power  from  the  hands  of  a 
haldsean  to  those  of  an  Arabian  tribe  was  accompanied,  as  we  should 
^"asonably  expect,  by  the  adoption  of  an  Arabian  dialect  and  an  Arabian 
«ligion,  then  we  must  believe  the  third  historical  dynasty  of  Berosus 
be  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  unrepresented  in  the  inscriptions. 
he  only  legend  indeed  which  bears  such  marks  of  individuality,  as  may 
Istinguish  it  from  the  general  Chaidsoan  series,  and  may  thus  favour  its 
attribution  to  the  Arabian  dynasty,  occurs  upon  a  brick  (now  in  the 
IBritish  Museum)  that  was  found  by  Ker  Porter  at  Ili/mar,  which  was 
1x1  all  probability  in  ancient  times  a  suburb  of  the  city  of  Babylon.  The 
sing,  whose  name  is  too  imperfect  to  be  read,  is  there  called  ^'  King  of 
abjlon,"  nearly  after  the  titulary  formula  of  the  old  Chaldsean  monarchs, 
Ibsut  the  invocational  passage  refers  to  a  new  deity,  and  the  grammatical 
ss>tmcture  of  the  phrases  seems  to  differ  from  that  which  is  followed  in 
'fc.lie  other  legends. 

The  Arabians,  it  is  highly  probable,  formed  an  important  element  in 
i^lie  population  of  the  Mesopotamian  valley  from  the  earliest  times. 
"I-*.' here  are  at  least  30  distinct  tribes  of  this  race  named  in  the  Assyrian 
X.  inscriptions  among  the  dwellers  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
hrates;  and  under  the  later  kings  of  Nineveh,  the  Yabbur  (modern 
ibbur),  and  the  Gumhdu  (modern  Jumbidd)  who  held  the  marshy  country 
the  south,  appear  to  have  been  scarcely  inferior  to  the  Chaldaeans 
hemselves  in  strength  and  numbers.'  Offsets  of  the  same  race  had 
ven  passed  in  the  time  of  Sargon  beyond  the  mountain  barrier  into 
"ia,  where  they  held  a  considerable  extent  of  territory,  and  wefe 
own  as  "  the  Arabs  of  the  East ;"  but  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  in- 
riptions,  either  direct  or  inferential,  to  show  that  the  Arab  nation 
ver  furnished  a  line  of  kings  to  Babylonia,  and  the  unsupported  state- 
ment of  Berosus  to  that  effect  must  therefore  be  received  with  caution. 
At  the  close  then  of  the  ChaldaBan  period,  or  possibly  after  an  inter- 
"^al  of  Arabian  supremacy,  the  seat  of  empire  was  transferred  to  Assyria 
^ab.  B.  c.  1273),  and  the  new  period  commenced,  concerning  which  it  is 
]>roposed  to  treat  in  a  separate  chapter. — [II.  C.  R.] 

*  This  may  help  to  explain  the  statement  of  Herodotus  (ii.  141),  of  which  Jose- 
pbo8  compUins  (Ant.  X.  i.  g  4),  that  Sennacherib  was  ''  King  of  the  Arabians  and 
.Aflsjrians,**  as  well  as  the  yet  more  remarkable  passage  where  his  army  is  termed 
exclusively  "the host  of  the  Arabians"  (rhy  'Apa&ivy  arparoy). 


> 
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ESSAY    VII. 

ON  THE  CHRONOLOGY  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  ASSYRIAN  EMPIRE. 

1.  Chronology  of  the  Empire.  Views  of  Ctesias.  2.  Opinion  of  Herodotus.  8.  OfBero- 
8U8.  4.  Probable  duration,  from  b.  c.  1273  to  b.  c.  747.  6.  Origin  of  AssrriaD  in- 
dependence. 6.  Earliest  kinzs — Bel-lush,  Pudily  Iva-lushy  and  Shalma'bar.  7. 
Series  of  kings  from  the  Tiglath-Pileser  Cylinder.  8.  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  9.  Bin 
son,  Asshttr-hani-pal.  10.  Break  in  the  line  oikings.  Later  monarchs  of  this  dynasty, 
Asshttr-adan-aihi  and  his  descendants.  11.  Saraanapalus  the  conqueror.  12.  I^ 
palace  and  temples.  13.  Shahnanu-bar^  the  Black  Obelisk  king.  14.  General  riew 
of  the  state  of  Asia  between  b.  c.  900  and  b.  c.  860.  15.  Syrian  campaigns  of  Shal- 
manu-bar.  16.  His  palace  at  Nineveh.  17.  Shamas-iva.  18.  Campaigns  of  i^Aomo*- 
iva.  19.  Ica-luah  III.  the  Pul  of  Scripture  ^?),  married  to  Semiraniis.  20.  General 
table  of  the  kings  of  the  upper  dynasty.  21.  Lower  dynasty  of  Assyria — b.  c.  747  to 
B.  c.  625.  22.  Reign  of  Tiglath-lPileser  II.  23.  Shalmaneser— his  siege  of  Samaria. 
24.  Sargon — his  extensive  conquests.  25.  His  great  palace  at  Khorsabad.  26.  Reign 
of  Sennacherib — his  ^reat  palace  at  Koyunjik.  27.  His  military  expeditions.  28. 
Probable  length  of  his  reign.  29.  Second  expedition  of  Sennacherio  into  Syria — 
miraculous  destruction  of  his  army.  30.  Sennacherib  murdered  by  his  sons.  81. 
Reign  of  Esar-haddon.  32.  His  ma^ificent  palaces.  38.  Asshur-lnmi-pal  II. — his 
hunting  palace.  84.  Asshur-eniU-ilt,  the  Saracus  of  Berosus,  and  Sardanapalus  of 
the  Greek  writers  (?) — his  character.  85.  Fall  of  Nineveh.  86.  Chronological  Table 
of  the  kings  of  the  lower  dynasty.  37.  Duration  and  extent  of  the  empire.  88.  Gen- 
eral nature  of  the  dominion.  39.  Frequency  of  disorders — remedies.  40.  Assyria 
the  best  specimen  of  a  kingdom-empire.  41.  Peculiar  features  of  the  dominion: 
(i.)  Religious  character  of  the  wars,  (ii.)  Incipient  centralisation.  42.  Character 
of  the  civilisation — Literature — Art — Manufactures. 

1.  In  the  acceptance  of  the  whole  series  of  dates  obtainable  from  Bero- 
sus and  Ptolemy  for  the  various  dynasties  which  ruled  in  Babylon  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Chaldaean  Empire  in  b.  c.  2234  to  its  close 
about  B.  c.  1273,  there  is  implied  a  decision  in  a  particular  way,  of  the 
main  difficulty  in  Assyrian  chronology — the  question,  namely,  whether 
the  long  period  of  Ctesias,  or  the  short  period  of  Herodotus,  should 
be  adopted  as  the  true  ciironological  basis  of  that  country's  history. 
Reasons  have  been  already  given  for  distrusting  Ctesias  on  most  points 
where  he  is  the  sole  authority,*  and  in  this  particular  matter  they  are 
strengthened,  at  once  by  internal  evidence  of  falsity  in  this  part  of  his 
history,  and  by  the  external  test  of  entire  disagreement  with  the  most 
authentic  sources  of  information.  The  lon<j  date  of  Ctesias  is  irreconcile- 
able  with  Scrij)turc,  at  variance  with  the  monuments,  and  contradictory 
to  the  native  historian  licrosus,  whose  chronological  statements  have 
recently  received  such  abundant  confirmation  from  the  course  of  eunei- 
form  discovery;  it  was  connected  in  his  writings  with  a  forged  list  ol 
between   thirty  and  forty  kings,  whose   names  for  the  mci:?!  part  betrav 

•  See  the  Introductory  Essay,  ch.  iii.  pp.  69-61. 
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tbeir  unreal  character  ;*  and  it  is  entirelj  devoid  of  coDfirmation  from 
any  really  independent  writer.  It  may  therefore  safely  be  discarded  as  a 
pure  and  absolute  fiction ;  and  the  shorter  chronology  of  Herodotus  and 
Berosus  may  be  followed.  The  scheme  of  these  writers  is  in  tolerable 
harmony  with  the  Jewish  records,  and  agrees  also  sufficiently  well  with 
the  results  at  present  derivable  from  the  inscriptions. 

Let  it  be  assumed  therefore  that  the  first  great  dynasty  of  Assyrian 
kings  covered  with  their  reigns  a  space,  not  of  130G  years  (as  Ctesias 
declared'),  but  of  520,  or  (more  exactly)  of  526  years,  as  Herodotus* 
and  Berosus*  testified.  It  must  in  the  next  place  be  determined  from 
what  point  these  526  years  are  to  commence. 

2.  The  general  want  of  exactness  in  the  chronological  data  furnished 
by  Herodotus  has  been  already  noticed."  Here  as  elsewhere  his  numbers 
are  incomplete,  and  we  cannot  do  more  than  approximate  to  the  opinion 
which  his  researches  led  him  to  entertain  on  the  subject.  As  it  happens; 
however,  that  in  this  case  he  furnishes  us  with  several  distinct  bases 
from  which  to  calculate,  and  as  calculations  founded  on  these  various 
bases  lead,  one  and  all,  to  very  nearly  the  same  conclusion,  we  may  feel 
tolerably  certain  what  the  view  was  which  he  really  held,  though  it  is 
nowhere  distinctly  expressed  in  his  extant  writings.' 

Herodotus  evidently  connected  in  his  own  mind  the  foundation  of  the 
Lydian  and  the  Assyrian  monarchies.  Had  the  name  of  Ninus>  or  that 
of  Belus,  occurred  singly  and  separately  in  the  genealogy  of  Agron,  we 
should  not  perhaps  have  been  justified  in  assuming  that  the  Ninus  or 
the  Belus  of  other  historical  writers  was  intended.  But  the  occurrence 
of  both  names  in  combination  in  that  remarkable  list,"  removes  all  rea- 
sonable doubt  upon  this  point,  and  makes  it  morally  certain  that  he  in- 
tended to  represent  Agron,  the  first  Lydian  king,  as  the  son  of  the  Ninus 
who  was  the  mythic  founder  of  Nineveh."     Now  it  has  been  already 

•  The  Arian  names  of  Arius,  Xerxes,  Araramithres  or  Armaniithres,  Mithrsus, 
&c.,  can  have  little  business  in  a  Use  of  Assyrian  monarchs.  Equally  out  of  place 
are  the  Greek  names  of  Amyntas  and  Laosthenes.  Still  more  plainly  fictitious  are 
the  geographic  appellatives — Arab^lus,  Chalaiis,  Dercylus,  Ophrata?us,  and  Acraganes. 
(See  E^y  vi.  §  11,  note.)  [It  has  recently  been  asserted  that  Ctesias  was  indebted 
for  the  greater  number  of  his  names  to  a  Persian  Pharmacopeia,  as  they  represent 
for  the  most  part  well-known  Oriental  drugs,  but  an  imposture  of  this  sort  seema 
almost  too  gross  for  bclief.T-U.  0.  R.] 

•  Cf.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  21,  where,  however,  the  MSS.  give  the  number  of  years  aa 
1360  ;  but  this  is  to  be  corrected  from  Syncellus(p.  359,  C.)  and  Agathias  (ii.  26). 

•  Herod,  i.  95.         *  Beros.  Fr.  11.  *  Introductory  Essay,  ch.  iii.  pp.  86,86. 
'  No  doubt,  did  we  possess  the  *' Assyrian  History"  of  Uerodotus  (see  note  *  on 

^ook  i.  ch.  106),  we  should  not  be  left  to  form  conjectures  or  calculations  on  this  point. 
^ew  of  the  ravages  of  time  are  so  deeply  to  be  lamented  as  the  almost  total  loss  of 
%hi8  invaluable  work. 

•  Herod,  i.  7.     (Comp.  Essay  i.  §  7.) 

•  Xin  appears  to  have  been  synonymous  in  the  Scythic  of  Babylon  with  Bel  in 
%\ie  Semitic  of  Assyria,  both  terms  signifying  generally  ^'a  lord,"  and  being  applied, 
^vfith  some  specific  qualificativo  adjunct,  to  several  of  the  gods  of  the  Pantheon. 
There  are  also  some  grounds  for  connecting  Agron  with  the  other  two  names,  and 
for  supposing  it  to  have  been  a  title  of  Bel-Merodach,  inasmuch  as  the  great  mound 
«f  Babel  (Rich's  Mujellibeh),  which  we  know  from  the  inscriptions  to  have  been  a 
temple  dedicated  to   Merodach   by  Nebuchadnezzar,  bears  in   the  early  Talmudio 
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shown**  tliat,  according  to  tbe  Tiews  of  Herodtoiu,  Agron  mounted  the 
throne  in  about  the  year  b.  a  1229.  Ninus,  therefore,  his  &ther,  shouUI 
have  begun  to  reign  a  generation  earlier,  or  b.  o.  1262.*  Thus  the  520 
years  would  appear  to  have  extended  (in  the  mind  of  Herodotus)  from 
about  B.  0. 1262  to  b.  a  742. 

Again,  Herodotus  makes  the  520  years  end  with  a  revolt  of  the 
Modes,  preceding  by  a  certain  space  of  time,  which  is  not  defined,  the 
establishment  of  the  Median  monarchy  under  Deloces.  This  last  eyent 
he  placed  228  years  before  the  battle  of  Marathon,  or  b.  a  708.*  If  we 
allow  a  generation  for  the  unestimated  interval,  which  the  narrative  of 
Herodotus  intimates  to  have  been  of  some  considerable  length,'  we  are 
brought  to  almost  exactly  the  same  result  as  that  already  obtained ; 
since  the  520  years  would  on  this  view  come  to  an  end  in  b.  o.  741,  and 
would  consequently  commence  in  b.  a  1261. 

Further,  we  are  told  by  Herodotus  in  his  Babylonian  history,  that 
Semiramis,  who  is  described  as  a  Babylonian,  and  not  an  Assyrian  queen, 
lived  '*  five  generations  "  before  Nitocris,*  whose  reign  in  the  narrative 
of  Herodotus  seems  to  represent  that  of  Nebuchadneszar/  If  then  we 
eountback  four  Herodotean  generations*  (188  years),  from  b.o.  604, 
which,  according  to  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  was  the  fint  year  of  Nebu- 
chadneizar,  we  are  brought  to  b.  o.  787,  as  a  time  when  Babylonian  in* 
dependence  had  commenced,  and  the  Great  Assyrian  Empire  had  oon- 
sequently  come  to  an  end.  From  this  it  would  result  that  Herodotus 
placed  the  close  of  his  520  years  at  least  as  early  as  b.  a  787,  and  their 
commencement  at  least  as  early  as  b.  o.  1257. 

From  these  three  separate  and  independent  notices  we  may  confi- 
dently conclude  that  Herodotus  believed  the  Great  ARsyrian  Empire  to 
have  been  founded  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  18th  century  before  our 
era,  and  placed  its  dissolution  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century. 

writings  the  remarkable  designation  of  Tel-Hagrunkh^  or  the  Mound  of  Agron. 
The  term,  however,  has  not  yet  been  identified  in  the  inscriptions  either  as  a  title 
or  epithet  applying  to  Merodacb. — [H.  G.  R.] 

*  Bee  Essay  i.  §  8. 

'  Dr.  Brandis  assnmes  that  Ninns  would  be  placed  byllerodotiia  62  yoart  before 
Agron,  because  that  was  the  number  of  years  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Ninus  by 
Ctesias  (Rer.  Assyr.  Temp.  Emend,  p.  8>  But  there  is  absolutely  no  ground  for 
supposing  tliat  Ctesias  and  Herodotus,  who  differed  in  almost  all  their  dates,  woult* 
have  agreed  in  this. 

*  Cf.  Essay  iii.  §  7,  note  *. 

*  The  Medes  first  experience  for  some  considerable  time  the  evils  of  anarchy — 
Deloces  then  sets  himself  to  get  a  character  for  justice — he  succeeds  after  a  while — 
is  made  judge  in  his  village — his  fame  grows — ^by  degrees  he  becomes  the  arbiter 
of  all  quarrels  throughout  Media — he  holds  this  office  for  some  time — then  resigns 
—anarchy  once  more  follows — and  being  found  intolerable,  the  kingdom  is  at  last 
established.     All  these  changes  put  together  seem  to  require  a  tolerably  long  apace. 

*  Herod,  i.  184. 

*  Nitocris  is  the  wife  of  a  Labynetus,  who  probably  represents  Kcbuchadnezzar 
himself,  and  Herodotus  perhaps  regards  her  as  reigning  both  conjointly  with  him 
and  also  after  his  decease.  Her  great  works  indicate  a  long  and  prosperous  reign, 
such  as  no  monarch  enjoyed  between  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Nabonidus. 

*  Herodotus  always  reckons  inclusively  and  would  therefore  only  place  thru 
generations  between  the  death  of  Semiramis  and  the  beginning  of  the  leign  of  Kite 
oris. 
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3.  Berosns,  as  reported  by  Polyhistor,^  terminated  his  period  of  526 
years  with  the  accession  of  Phulus  or  Pul,  whom  Eusebius  identifies  with 
the  Pul  of  Scripture.*  The  date  of  Pul  is  determined  by  the  synchron- 
ism of  Menahem,*  to  about  b.  c.  770-760.  If  Polyhistor  then  has  right- 
ly reported  Berosus,  he  would  seem  to  have  placed  the  rule  of  his  first 
Assyrian  dynasty  about  a  generation  earlier  than  the  time  assigned  by 
Herodotus  to  his  Great  Empire.  It  may  be  doubted  however  whether 
Polyhistor  has  not  jnisreported  Berosus,  or  Eusebius  misreported  Poly- 
listor.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  important  evidence  tending 
bo  show  that  the  scriptural  Pul  was  the  last  of  a  dynasty.*  And  it  is 
very  possible,  or  rather  very  probable,  that  Berosus  really  represented 
him  in  this  light,  and  included  his  reign  in  the  526  years  of  his  7th 
dynasty.  In  this  case  the  chronological  views  of  the  Grecian  and  Ba- 
bylonian historians  must  have  agreed  very  closely  indeed,  for  Pul's  reign 
seems  to  have  terminated  at  b.  c.  747,*  the  date  so  well  known  in  Baby- 
lonian history  as  the  "  era  of  Nabonassar."  Berosus  may  therefore  not 
have  differed  from  Herodotus  by  more  than  five  or  six  years  for  the 
termination,  and  eleven  or  twelve  for  the  commencement  of  the  Assy- 
rian Empire,  the  greater  difference  in  the  latter  case  being  consequent 
upon  the  nse  by  Herodotus  of  a  round  number.  And  it  cannot  but  be 
suspected  that  the  entire  disagreement,  so  to  call  it,  might  have  dis- 
appeared, had  Herodotus  in  his  "  Muses  "  condescended  to  greater  pre- 
oiseness,  or  had  we  still  possessed  that  other  work  of  his,  in  which  he 
expressly  treated  of  the  "  History  of  Assyria." 

4.  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  be  tolerably  certain  that  the  520 
or  526  years  of  these  two  writers  are  to  be  counted  back  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  8th  century  ;  and  the  probable  starting-point  is  the  well- 

'  See  his  Fragments  in  Muller*8  Fragra.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  603,  Fr.  11. 

•  Chron.  Can.  i.  v.  p.  18,  ed.  Mai.  It  is  curious  to  find  Pul  called  *'  king  of  the 
Chaldfeant "  (Chald»orum  regem),  when  he  was  really  an  Assyrian  monarch.  Per- 
haps Polyhistor  here  too  misreported  his  authority. 

•  2  Kings  XV.  19.  According  to  Clinton,  Mcnahcm  reigned  from  b.  c.  770  to  b. 
c.  760  (F.  H.  vol.  i.  pp.  825-6).  I  do  not  consider  that  the  Scriptural  dates  can  be 
fixed  with  minute  accuracy,  or  that  the  numbers  have  always  come  down  to  us  un- 
corrupted,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Meuahem  reigned  nearly  at  this 
period. 

*  Bion  and  Polyhistor  placed  the  extinction  of  the  line  of  Ninus  under  Bele^ 

(Agath.  ii.  25,  p.  119),  who  is  undoubtedly  the  Belochus  of  Syncellus  and  Eusebius. 

They  said  that  he  was  succeeded  by  Beletaras  (in  whose  name  may  perhaps  be  traced 

the  second  element  of  Tiglath-Pilcser),  and  that  the  crown  continued  in  his  family 

till   Sardanapalus  {r^y  ^aaiKnav  r^  olKfitp  iv*<p\ntv<TM  7cVfi  %ws  it  "iapHavdiraXov. 

Agath.  ut  supra).     Thus  they  knew  of  only  one  great  change  of  dynasty  in  Assyria, 

and  they  placed  it  immediately  after  Beleus  or  Belochus.  In  the  monuments  Tiglath- 

Pileser,  who  is  almost  certainly  the  successor  of  Pul  (see  2  Kings  xv.  19-29),  omits 

to  record  the  name  of  his  father,  a  sure  indication  that  he  was  the  founder  of  a  new 

dynasty.     For  mrther  evidence  on  this  point  see  the  letter  of  Col.  Rawliuson  in  the 

Atbeneeum,  No.  1377. 

*  Tiglath-Pileser  records  his  taking  tribute  from  Samaria  in  his  eighth  year  (vide 
infra,  p.  876).  Now  this  event  appears  to  have  preceded  by  a  very  short  interval 
the  conspiracy  of  Hoshca,  which  seems  to  be  related  as  lis  result  (2  Kings  xv.  80). 
Hoshea^s  conspiracy  was  in  b.  c.  737  or  738  (Clinton's  F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  326,  App.). 
Xi  we  place  the  invasion  of  Tiglath-Pileser  two  years  earlier  (o.  c.  740),  the  first  oi 
^glatb-Pileser  would  be  b.  c.  747. 


^ 
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known  historical  era  at  which  Babylon  established  a  quasi  independence, 
viz.,  B.  c.  747,  the  "  era  of  Nabonassar." 

5.  Concerning  the  origin  of  Assyrian  independence,  nothing  can  he 
said  to  be  known.     We  seem  to  have  evidence  of  the  inclusion  of  Assy- 
ria in  the  dominions  of  the  early  Babylonian  kings,  but  the  time  when 
she  shook  off  this  yoke  and  became  a  free  country  is  quite  uncertain,  and 
can  only  be  very  roughly  conjectured.     Perhaps  it  is  most  probable 
that  during  the  troubles  caused  by  an  Arabian  conquest  of  Chaldsea  and 
Babylonia,  towards  the  close  of  the  16th  century  b.  c,  the  Assyrians 
found  an  opportunity  of  throwing  off  their  subjection,  and  establishing 
a  separate  sovereignty.     However  this  may  be,  it  is  at  any  rate  clear 
that  about  the  year  b.  o.  1273,  Assyria,  which  had  previously  been  a  com- 
paratively unimportant  country,  became  one  of  the  leading  states  of  the 
East,  possessing  what  Herodotus  not  improperly  terms  an  empire,'  and 
exercising  a  paramount  authority  over  the  various  tribes  upon  her  bor- 
ders.    The  seat  of  Government  at  this  early  time  appears  to  have  been 
at  Asshur,  the  modern  KUeh'Shergat^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
sixty  miles  south  of  the  later  capital,  Nineveh.     At  this  place  have 
been  found  the  bricks  and  fragments  of  vases  bearing  the  names  and 
titles  of  (apparently)  the  earliest  known  Assyrian  kings,  as  well  as 
bricks  and  pottery  inscribed  with  the  names  of  satraps,  who  seem  to 
have  ruled  the  country  during  the  time  of  Babylonian  ascendancy.* 
This  too  is  the  city  at  which  Shanuts-iva,  the  son  of  the  Babylonian  king, 
Jsmi'dagon,  erected  (about  b.  c.  1840)  a  temple  to  the  gods  Anu  and 
/ra;*  so  that  it  may  with  much  probability  be  concluded  to  have  been 
the  capital  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Babylonian  dominion. 

6.  With  regard  to  the  first  kings,  it  is  necessary  to  discard  alto- 
gether the  fables  of  Ctesias  and  bis  followers.  Niuus,  the  mythic  foun- 
aer  of  the  empire,  and  his  wife  Semiramis,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  real 
historical  personages,  nor  indeed  as  belonging  to  Assyrian  tradition  at 
all,  but  as  inventions  of  the  Greek  writers."  The  Babylonian  historians, 
as  we  are  told  by  Abydenus,'  ignored  altogether  the  existence  of  any 
such  monarehs.  The  earliest  known  king  of  Assyria  is  a  certain  Bel-lmh, 
who  is  the  first  of  a  consecutive  scries  of  four  monarehs,  proved  by  the 
bricks  of  Kikh-i:>hergat  to  have  borne  sway  in  Assyria  at  a  time  when  its 
connexion  with  Babylonia  had  not  long  ceased.  These  kings,  whose 
names  arc  read  very  doubtfully  as  Bel-lush,  Pudilj  Iva-lmh,  and  Shalma-har, 
or  Shalma-rishy  and  who  take  the  title  only  assumed  by  independent  princes, 
may  possibly  be  actually  the  earliest  of  the  entire  scries,  and  in  that 
case  would  be  likely  to  have  covered  with  their  reigns  the  space  between 

'  Ilorod.  i.  95.  *  Supra,  Essay  vi.  g  22,  note  '. 

*  Ibid.,  g  2,  note  \  and  g  P».  [There  is  no  positive  evidence  that  the  Isnei-darfon 
o{  Kileh-Sherfiat  is  the  same  with  the  Jumi-iiarjon  of  Mugheii\  but  there  is  much  to 
render  the  identification  probable. — H.  C.  R.J* 

•  CoDcerninp^  the  word  Ninus,  see  above,  page  361,  note  *.  No  real  connexion 
exists  between  this  name  and  the  Scriptural  Nimrod.  Semiramis  is  a  po^isible  name 
for  an  Assyrian  queen  ;  but  the  only  known  Semiramis  of  Assyrian  history  is  the 
wife  of  Iva-lush  III.,  whose  date  corresponds  fairly  enough  with  that  of  thcScmira* 
mis  of  Herodotus.     (Vide  infra,  p.  373.) 

^  Fr.  11. 
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CL 1273,  and  B.C.  1200.  No  historical  events  can  be  distinctly  as- 
jned  to  thifl  period.*  The  kings  are  known  only  by  their  legends  upon 
icks  and  vases,  which  have  been  found  at  but  one  single  place,  viz., 
ileh-Sheryaty  and  which  arc  remarkable  for  nothing  but  the  archaic  type 
the  writing,  and  the  intcnnixture  of  early  Babylonian  forms  with  others 
aich  are  purely  Assyrian.  It  is  on  this  ground  especially  that  they 
e  assigned  to  the  commencement  of  the  empire,  when  traces  of  Baby- 
uian  influence  mi<>ht  be  expected  to  show  themselves ;  but  it  must  he 
lufessed  that  they  may  ponMy  belong  to  a  time  about  150  years  later, 
hen  Babylonia  once  more  made  her  power  felt  in  Assyria,  a  Chaldsean 
onarch  defeating  the  Assj-rians  in  their  own  country,  and  carrying  oflF 
I  triumph  to  Babylon  the  sacred  images  of  their  gods.* 

7.  The  series  of  kings  which  is  probably  to  be  placed  next  to  this, 
msists  of  six  monarchs  forming  a  continuous  line,  and  reigning  from 
aout  B.  G.  1200  to  B.  c.  1U50,  the  crown  during  this  period  descending 
ithout  a  break  from  father  to  son.  Of  these  kings  the  names  of  the 
ret  five  are  recorded  on  the  famous  Klkh-Skergat  cylinder,"  the  earliest 
ocument  of  a  purely  historical  character  which  has  as  yet  been  recovered 
y  the  researches  pursued  in  Mesopotamia.  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  the 
fth  king  of  this  series,  records  on  this  cylinder  his  own  annals  during 
le  first  five  years  of  his  reign,  concluding  his  account  by  a  glorificatiou 
r  his  ancestors,  whom  he  traces  back  to  the  fourth  degree.  The  few 
articulars  which  are  given  in  this  slight  sketch,  form  almost  the  whole 
lat  is  known  at  present  of  the  kings  in  question,  whose  names  it  is 
reposed  to  read  as  Nin-pnla-kura^  AHshur'dapalril^  MiUaggil-nehHy  and 
isshur-rish'tlL  Of  the  first  of  these,  whose  name  is  even  more  than  or- 
inarily  uncertain,*  it  is  related  tlmt  he  was  ^'the  king  who  first  organ- 
ed  the  country  of  Assyria,"  and  "esitablished  the  troops  of  Assyria  in 
ithority ;"  from  which  expression,  as  well  as  from  his  being  the  last 
louarch  in  the  list,  he  may  perhaps  be  fairly  viewed  as  the  founder  of 
le  line,  and  possibly  of  the  independent  kingdom.  His  son,  Asshur- 
fpaUily  besides  **  holding  the  sceptre  of  dominion,"  and  "  ruling  over 
le  people  of  Bel,"  is  only  said  to  have  *'  obtained  a  long  and  prosperous 

*  A  king  called  Shalmanu-bar^  or  Shalmanu'rinh  (guer^y  Shalinaneser?),  is  men- 
>ned  as  the  ibundi^r  of  Calali  {yimrud)  in  a  late  inscription.  This  may  porha{>M 
)  the  4th  inonurch  of  the  KiUh-Shergat  series,  whose  name  is  al/nott^  though  not 
lite,  the  same. 

*  Supra,  R*8ay  vi.  g  2,  note  *. 

■•  Of  this  cylinder,  or  to  speak  more  strictly,  octap^onal  prism,  several  duplicates 
iTe  been  found,  the  inscription  being  the  same  on  all  with  unimportant  variations. 
ie  the  new  British  Museum  series.  No.  1  (1857). 

*  The  different  readings  proposed  for  this  name  will  show  the  eitrnne  uncertainty 
r  the  Assyrian  nomenclature,  arising  from  the  fact  that  proper  names  are  for  the 
lost  part  written  with  monographs,  and  not  phonetically.  M.  Oppcrt  assumes,  ap- 
ftrently  as  certain  (Rapport  addrei^se  h  Fon  £xcellence  M.  le  Ministre  dc  Tlnstruction, 
Lai,  1866,  p.  43),  the  form  of  yinip-pall-oukin,  which  he  renders  "le  Dieu  Ninip  a 
onn^  un  fils."  Sir  H.  Kawhnson  agrees  with  him  only  in  the  second  element.  The 
rst  he  originally  read  Sanda^  and  would  now  regard  as  simply  A7n — the  element 
1  question  representing  the  god  Hercules,  or  Saturn,  whose  titles  are  fully  discassed 
a  another  £ssay.  The  third  element,  which  M.  Oppt;rt  reads  oukin^  Sir  Henry 
lives  almost  conjecturuUy  as  kura^  regarding  it  as  the  proper  name  of  one  of  tli« 
Issyrian  temples. 
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life."  Later,  however,  in  the  same  inaoriptioiiy  it  is  meDtimied  iiiat  ttii 
kiD^  took  down  the  great  temple  of  Ana  and  Phnl  at*  XHek  SkHrggt^ 
which  was  at  the  time  in  an  nneoand  condition.'    Of  the  third  ^ — 


JMf^yi^^M^  nothing  more  appears  than  that .  he  ^  was  established  m 
strength  in  thecovenunent  of  Assyria ;"  bat  of  the  foarth,  jUthmr^rM^ 
the  fiither  of  T^lath-Pileser  L,  it  is  Recorded  that  he  was,  like  his  son, 
a  ccmqaeror.  JLttSmMrttk-iU  is  ''  the  powerful  king,  the  sabdner  of  fbreign 
countries,  he  who  reduced  all  the  lands  oH  the  Magian  world"— expres- 
sions which  are  no  doubt  exaggerated,  but  which,  contrasted  witb  the 
silence  of  the  inscription  with  respect  to  any  prenous  conquestSi  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  this  monarch  who  first  begsn  those  aggres* 
sions  upon  the  neighbouring  nations,  which  gradually  raised  Assyria 
from  the  position  of  a  mere  ordinary  kingdom,  to  that  of  a  mighty  and 
flourishing  empire.' 

8.  The  annals  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  which  furnish  this  account  of 
his  ancestry,  extend  (as  has  been  already  obserred)  over  the  s|Moe  of 
fire  years.  During  this  period,  besides  rebuilding  the  temple,  wnieh  60 
years  previously  hfui  been  taken  down  by  his  great-grand&theri  he  daims 
to  have  extended  his  conquests  over  a  large  part  of  Gappadocia,  over 
Syria,  and  over  the  Median  and  Armenian  mountaina  In  Cappadooiai 
and  the  region  intervening  between  that  country  and  Assyria  Proper* 
the  enemy  against  which  he  has  to  contend  is  the  people  called  Ni^ru 
This  nation  was  at  the  time  divided  into  a  vast  number  of  petty  tribes, 
each  under  its  own  chief,  and  was  conquered  in  detail  by  the  Assyrian 
monarch.  The  Syrians,  or  Aramaeans,  whom  he  subdued,  dwelt  along  the 
course  of  the  Euphrates  from  T$ukka  (the  Shoa  of  Scripture^),  which 
was  on  the  confines  of  Babylon,  to  Carcbeiuish,  which  was  near  the  site 
occupied  in  later  times  by  the  city  of  Maho^y  or  Hierapolis.  The  Arme- 
uian  mountains  appear,  as  in  the  later  inscriptions  of  Sargon,  under  the 
name  of  Mtar  (Misraim),  thereby  perhaps  corroborating  the  testimony 
of  Herodotus  as  to  the  connexion  of  the  Colchians  with  the  Egyptiana 
The  date  of  these  wars  is  capable  of  being  fixed  with  an  approach  to  ac- 
curacy, by  the  help  of  a  rock-inscription,  set  up  by  Sennacherib  at  Bar 
vian,  in  which  a  Tiglath-Pileser,  whom  there  is  every  reason  to  regard  as 

'  See  Essay  vi.  §  2,  note  *. 

'  The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  genealogical  portion  of  this  importan 
document : — 

^^Tiglath-Pilcscr,  the  illustrious  prince,  whom  Asshur  and  Hercules  have  exalted 
to  the  utmost  wishes  of  his  heart,  who  has  pursued  alter  the  enemies  of  Aashur,  and 
has  subjugated  all  the  earth — 

**  The  son  of  Asshur-rish-ili,  the  powerful  king,  the  subduer  of  foreign  countries, 
he  who  has  reduced  all  the  lauds  of  the  Magian  world — 

**  The  grandi<on  of  Mutaggil-nebu,  whom  Asshur  the  great  lord  aided  accord- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  his  heart,  and  established  in  strength  in  the  government  ol 
Assvria — 

*'  The  glorious  offspring  of  Asshur-dapal-il,  who  held  the  sceptre  of  dominion, 
and  ruled  over  the  people  of  Bel,  who  in  all  the  works  of  his  hands  and  the  deed» 
of  his  life  placed  his  reliance  on  the  great  gods,  and  thus  obtained  a  prosperous  and 
long  life^ 

'*  The  belored  son  of  Nin-pala-kura,  the  king  who  first  organised  the  country  of 
Ajvvria,^*  kc.  kc. 

«  Ezekiel  zxiii.  23. 
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the  monarch  whose  acts  wc  nro  hore  coiiriiiloring,*  is  wm\  to  liavo  oivmi- 
pied  the  Assyrian  throne  418  years  before  Scnnaclicrih'H  lOtli  y«Nir.     Am 
the  reign  of  Sennaclicrib  falls  certainly  towards  the  cloMe  of  the  Sth,  or 
the    beginning  of  tlie  7th  century,  we  may  confidently  assi^rn   Ti;^latli- 
Pileser  I.  to  tlie  latter  part  of  the  TJth  century  ji.  c.     Thin  (hite  a<TonlM 
Batitffactorily  with  the  di^^eovered  dynastic  li^ts,  and  the  ^uppowd  rra  of 
the  foundation  of  the  monarchy ;  for  allowing  the  eight   kingM  anterior 
to    Tiglath-Pileser  I.   to  have   reigned  twenty  years  apicet*,  whicii  \h  a 
fair  average,  and  taking  b.  c.  l*J7^i  for  the  fir^t  year  of  tint  monarchy, 
"we  should  have  b.  c.  1113   for  the  accession  of  Tiglath-1'ile-.er  1.     The 
inscription  of  Sennacherib  also  furnishes  us  with   some  additional  and 
▼ery  important  historical  facts   belonging  to  this  reign — tlie  invasion, 
namely,  of  Assyria  at  this  timt;  by  Mt'rodavh-odfin-tdhi\  king  of  IJa}»ylon, 
Ills  defeat  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  and  his  triumphant  removal  of  (he  images 
of  certain  gods  from  Assyria  to  his  own  ca})ital.     We  learn  from  this 
record  that  Babylon  not   c»idy  continued,  to  the  <;lohe  of  the    I'Jth  cen- 
tury, independeu*  of  Assyria,  but  was  still   the  strongi-r   power  of  t,li«! 
two— the  power  v;hich  was  able  to  take  the  ofTensiv**,  and  to  ravage  and 
humiliate  its  neigh)>our. 

9.  Tiglath-Pile:?er  I.  was  huoec'edird  by  his  son,  AHHlinr-f'iinl-pat  \. 
No  particulars  are  known  of  the  rei^rn  of  this  princ*,  of  whom  one  singlo 
record  only  has  been  as  yet  di.-»cov<red,  wliieh  u  a  d^-dieatory  in^'.eriptiori 
containing  his  name,  togr-ther  with  that  of  hi.s  father,  Tiglath-l'ile.'UT, 
and  his  grandfather,  At^hnr-ri^h-i/i,  It  is  found  on  a  mutilated  female 
8tatue,  probably  of  the  go'ldi^-s  A-tarte,  which  wa4disint<;rred  at  Koyun- 
jik,  and  is  now  in  the  British  M U:^eum. 

10.  At  the  jKrriod  which  W"  lutve  now  re-vhed.  a  br'.-ak  v^eur^  in 
the  line  of  kings  furiii:-hiiJ  by  the  monumerit.t,  whieli  il:  i-t  imji'Msibl';  at 
present  to  fill  up,'  b>it  which  d'j«-  not  a [.}•'■  ir  t'>  liave  hc<-ri  of  vry  Ion/ 
duration.  AA^hnr-nihin-nLhl.  i\it:  n'-xt  kri'.wn  klri;r  to  A'.<h"f  him'  jhiL  \.^ 
is  thought  to  have  a-iC^r^dod  t}.*:  thror.c  ibv'jt  tlic  .'ir  \%  * .  Jo.Vi  b'ir.jr 
thus  a  contemp-jrary  of  \)\\'A,  H"  !-  kf.TAri  or.Iy  ji-  ric  t^-ywr^T  *ti 
Certain  buildit^g'f  at  K'Uh'>'r't:rffnf.  vkli>:;»  f',u*.\u'it'\  tf,  rc-'i  .c  n'^'iit.fiu^ 
fn)m  monarcL.'i  who  wrr*:  i.I-  .-iiccc-— /.'-,  ar.'i  \,r't',A.'*,\;  u.-*.  'J'  -'-'r'.dAr.*-? 
These  mo na r' ; h -,  w h  •  -• .- : .  j  ■. .  ■  -  rr » i. v  b-  fr . ; <; r.  \'^  y/ '*//''/* •  dm ui-i^  /• '/  '*< ./»  H . , 
and  T^jhv.hi-S .-.  r "r:..  '*  ..  ..-  -.i  'V.:*:*:\   ':   -  jr.*.  'ti:.\'.u  :ua'j  \:  ^r^ot-A  or» 

rr.'-i.iArca  fr -r..  '  .-•  ..^-.i'. .-.       -  •  ,:  '  ■  -.  -  .    -j.  .  -•  -*      i'.*-.  /.  ■•••   ;.••  '.■■.■'-  ■, . 

tliiL- : — T'^-.i":  .?'.--:  .'     '.•.t-.  i    i   .  *  .'    ''.  I /'#••,.•■    /.-v"     V  .  .«•      .'     -'"ij'     ^' 
iR-iorior:  a  **.     ':,:  .  ■   -f      ■  \{  ..■-•■:.,•'•   ■         .  .    ■:.    i:,     *;.■.■••    i    ■      # 

•  M.  •^.■'•■"  ■••.'.'■»■...   .',*.*  i*  •  .■      ■•    «.'ft.  <  •,.  r..' ■:    /'■  <»•■  •  rr 
B^L'>:'.". i.^ r.  t^-.'v'L-  I...  -.1  .1     K"  r    •-..',       .•  '.••*.■;.<  4-1  -  ./     /  . ■ » .". 

B.    .  lli^  •'.   .        ,    ".         .'.  -.  *           .1  *•  I  .        . '  y :  \  ...jf  ■/.     ^  •;..  ./  /S*  ••'   •  .* 

and  Ej»»:>a.*i.-  ■  .  ■     ■",■■•.     ;-  /     •■'    .i  ■.  •  w  .   \    .■^:"i.  .  /;•••*-/,•,'.    .'    i-- 

cor-iiij  :•# -■     -.-,...  I  .  .   .  ■■              .  1  .  .1     ...jf  ■  /   ,     '.       .•   .-■''1? 

[fir<m^h    L*     ■      •-     ....••             ■  V.  .■  ■•          /      '        ■•  >'  ''••     ,v  •■*>:.  •»    •■  ■  .*•  ■  ;    -f^'i- 

•liii^piu't*  ;..f.»-. .                         .  ''  '   ,     I  .      • ,        ••  I  ,■.*         I.    .1-  4-....  .■"■■.•■.  '.*' 

t.".<»  iEiny  L*  •         ;    :   .  ».   i  ■       ..•.«■■'  .  -     .f       ,■  •■  *      ^       a,*  .   •    ^ 

I<1   Ttf    .^l'.'"*     .'.■•■*'.     I  I  I-       «  f        .'1 fi      .1       :••■      ■     'i    ■  ■   ,  I    I       *•■■     p  111-  ^  "^^ 
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without  interruption  to  the  accession  of  Tiglath-Pileser  TI.,  the  king  of 
that  name  whose  actions  are  recorded  in  Scripture.  They  continued  to 
reside  and  to  repair  the  huildiugs  at  Kileh-Shergatj  but  have  left  no  evi* 
dence  of  conquests  or  greatness.' 

11.  Tlghthi-Nhij  the  last  of  the  Kikh-Shergat  series,  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Asshttr-dani'-pal,  or  Sardanapalus,  who  appears  to  have  traus- 
ferred  the  seat  of  empire  from  Kileh-Shergatj  which  had  been  the  Assyr- 
ian capital  hitherto,  to  Calah,"  the  modern  Nimrud^  a  position  about  40 
miles  further  to  the  north,  near  the  junction  of  the  greater  Zab  with  the 
Tigris,  on  the  opposite  or  left  bank  of  the  stream.  The  circumstances 
which  induced  this  change  are  unknown,  but  it  may  probably  have  been 
connected  with  the  extension  of  the  empire  towards  Armenia,  rendering 
a  movement  of  the  governmental  centre  in  the  same  direction  expedient 
Certainly  Assbur-dani-pal,  who  seems  to  bo  the  warlike  Sardanapalus  ot 
the  Greeks,  was  a  great  conqueror.  In  his  annals,  which  have  come 
down  to  us  in  a  very  complete  condition,  it  is  apparent  that  he  carried 
his  arms  far  and  wide  through  Western  Asia,  from  Babylonia  and  Ohal- 
dsea  on  the  one  side,  to  Syria  and  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  other.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  this  latter  quarter  that  his  most 
permanent  and  important  conquests  were  effected.  Sardanapalus  styles 
himself  "  the  conqueror  from  the  upper  passage  of  the  Tigris  to  Lebanon 
and  the  Great  Sea,  who  has  reduced  under  his  authorities  all  countries 
from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  thereof.^' '  In  his  Syrian 
campaign,  which  is  recorded  at  length,  not  only  in  the  general  inscription, 
but  also  on  the  votive  Bull  and  Lion  which  he  set  up  at  Calah  on  his 
return  from  it,  he  took  tribute  from  the  kings  of  all  the  principal  Phoe- 
nician cities,  as  Tyre,  Sidon,  Byblus,  and  Aradus  :  among  the  rest,  prob- 
ably from  Eth-baal,  king  of  the  Sidouians,  the  father  of  Jezebel,  wife  of 
Ahab. 

VI.  Sardanapalus,  the  son  of  Tiglathi-Nin^  is  the  first  of  the  Assyrian 
kings  of  whose  grandeur  we  are  able  to  judge  by  the  remains  of  exten- 
sive buildings  and  sculptures  which  have  come  down  to  us.  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  North-West  Palace  at  Nimrud,  which,  next  to  that  of 
Sennacherib  at  Koyunjik^  is  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  of  all  the 
Assyrian  edifices.  The  greater  portion  of  the  sculptures  now  in  the 
British  Museum  are  from  this  building.  It  was  a  structure  nearly 
square,  about  3G0  feet  in  length,  and  oOO  in  breadth,"'  standing  on  a 
raised  platform,  overlooking  the  Tigris,  with  a  grand  facade  to  the  north 
fronting  the  town,  and  another  to  the  west  commanding  the  river.     It 

'  Tifflathl-Nin^  liowevcr,  is  mentioned  with  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  in  the  iiDnals  of 
the  great  Sardanapahis  on  the  Nimrud  monolith,  among  the  ^va^Iike  aneestors  of 
that  king  who  ha<l  carried  their  arms  into  the  Armonian  mountains,  and  there  set 
up  steles  to  commemorate  their  conquests. — [II.  C.  R.j 

"  Calah  was  founded  (as  above-mentioned,  p.  305,  note  ^)  by  a  certain  Shalinan- 
ubar,  or  Shalmanuridh,  possibly  the  last  king  of  the  early  KilthShcrfjat  series ;  but 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  second-rate  city  until  the  reign  of  Asshur-dani-paL 

*  See  Layard's  Nineveh  and  JJabylon,  ch.  xvi.  p.  3G1. 

*"  Sfc  the  plan  of  Mr.  Layard  (Nineveh  and  Habylon,  opp.  p.  655).  The  palace  of 
Sennacherib  at  Koyunjik  seems  to  have  been  a  square  of  nearly  6u0  feet.  (Ibid.* 
plan  facing  p.  07.) 
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^^ras  built  of  hewn  stone,  and  consisted  of  a  single  central  hall,  more  than 

Z120  feet  long  by  90  wide,  probably  open  to  the  sky,  round  which  were 

^^rouped  a  number  of  ceiled  chambers,  some  larger  and  some  smaller, 

fenerally  communicating  vith  one  another.  The  ceilings  were  of  cedar, 
rought  apparently  from  Mount  Lebanon  ;*  the  walls  were  panelled  to  a 
^sertain  distance  from  the  floor  by  slabs  of  alabaster,  ornamented  through- 
out with  bas-reliefs,  above  which  they  were  coated  with  plaster.  The 
smaller  chambers  were  frequently  dark  ;  the  larger  ones  were  lighted 
^ther  by  opening  in  the  roof,  or  by  apertures  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
-^all  near  the  ceiling.  The  floors  were  paved  with  slabs  of  stone,  often 
^severed  with  inscriptions.  A  close  analogy  has  peen  pointed  out  be- 
tween this  style  of  building  and  the  great  edifices  of  the  Jews,  as  de- 
fi^ciibed  in  Scripture'  and  by  Josephus,'  the  Jewish  kings  having  in  all 
^probability  borrowed  their  architecture  from  Assyria.  The  dimensions 
dowever  of  the  palace  of  Solomon  fell  far  short  of  those  of  the  great 
^A.S8yrian  monarchs.* 

Besides  his  palace  at  Calah,  Sardanapalus  built  temples  there  to  As- 
^hur  and  Merodach,  which  stood  upon  the  same  platform,  adjoining  the 
rail  of  the  city.     He  also  built  at  least  one  temple  at  Nineveh  itself, 
rhich   however  had  not  yet  reached  to  the  dignity  of  a  metropolitan 
ity.     This  temple  was  dedicated  to  Beltis,  a  deity  worshipped  both  in 
lineveh  and  Babylon. 

13.  Sardanapalus  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Shalmanu-har,  or  Shalma- 

eser  (as  the  name  is  read  by  M.  Oppert**),  the  great  monarch  whose 

Leeds  are  recorded  on  the  black  obelisk  in  the  British  Museum.     This 

p^ce,  who  reigned  above  thirty-one  years,  was  engaged  either  personal- 

I37  or  by  a  favourite  general,*  in  a  perpetual  series  of  expeditions,  ol 

'^^hich  a  brief  account  is  given  upon  the  obelisk,  the  details  being  appar- 

^'itly  reserved  for  the  colossal  bulls,  which  seem  to  have  been  the  usual 

dedication  after  a  victory.     These  expeditions  do  not  fall  into  any  reg- 

"ttlar  order,  nor  do  they  seem   to  result  in  actual  conquest.     They  are 

^^peatedly  in  the  same  countries,  and  terminate  either  in  the  submission 

^^the  monarch,  or  in  his  deposition,  and  the  establishment  in  his  place 

^^  a  more  obsequious  ruler.     What  is  most  remarkable  in  them  is  their 

Extent.     At  one  time  they  are  in  Chaldsea,  on  the  very  borders  of  the 

?J^Uthem  ocean ;  at  another  in  Eastern  Armenia  and  the  vicinity  of  the 

^^ian ;  frequently  they  are  in  Syria,  and  touch  the  confines  of  Pales- 

*^^e ;  occasionally  they  are  in  Cappadocia,  in  the  country  of  the  Tuphi 

'  Layard,  p.  356.  The  wood  discovered  in  this  palace  was  almost  all  cedar. 
^*hid.,  p.  867.) 

*  See  1  Kings,  chs.  vi.  and  vii. ;  and  2  Chron.  ch.  iii. 
'  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  viii.   2.     Compare  Forgussou's  Palaces  of  Nineveh,  p.  229, 

•^d  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  644-1)). 

*  The  palace  of  Solomon  was  150  feet  long  and  TS  feet  broad,  thus  covering  a 
"P*ce  little  more  than  one-tenth  of  that  covered  by  the  palace  of  Sardanapalus,  and 
^^  one-thirtieth  of  that  covered  by  the  vast  building  of  Sennacherib.  Its  height 
**a  45  feet,  which  perhaps  the  Assyrian  palaces  did  not  greatly  exceed. 

*  Bapport,  ko,^  p.  45. 
.     *  Called  jkhU-OB^ur  by  Dr.  Hincks.     See  his  translation  of  the  Nirarud  Obelisk 
*  the  Dublin  University  Magazine  for  October,  1853,  pp.  422,  425,  and  426. 
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(Tibarcni).  Armenia,  Aserbijan,  great  portions  of  Media  Ma^Da,  the 
line  of  Zagros,  Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  the  chaia  o1 
Amanus  and  the  country  beyond  it  to  the  north  and  the  north-west,  an 
invaded  by  the  Assyrian  armies,  which  exceed  upon  occasions  100,00( 
fighting  men.  Everywhere  tribute  is  enforced,  and  in  most  place 
images  of  the  king  are  set  up  as  a  sign  of  his  possessing  the  supremacy 
The  Assyrian  successes  are  throughout  attributed,  after  the  favour  o: 
Asshur  and  Merodach,  to  their  archers. 

14.  The  picture  furnished  by  the  inscriptions  of  the  general  condi 
tion  of  Western  Asia  at  this  period  (b.o.  900 — 860)  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  feature  of  all  which  they  present  to  us.  At  the  extreme 
west  appear  the  Phoenician  cities,  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Byblus,  from  whicl 
Shalmauu-bar  takes  tribute  in  his  21st  year.  Adjoining  upon  them  an 
the  kingdoms  of  Hamath^  and  Damascus,  the  latter  at  first  under  Ben 
hadad,''  and  then  under  Hazael ;  the  former  under  a  king  nnned  Sahu 
lena,  or  Irkhulena.  These  kingdoms  are  closely  leagued  together,  anc 
united  in  the  same  alliance  are  their  neighbours,  the  JChattt)  or  Hittites 
who  form  a  great  confederacy  ruled  by  a  number  of  petty  chiefe,*  anc 
extend  continuously  from  the  borders  of  Damascus  to  the  Euphrates  a1 
JiiTy  or  liireh-jik.  The  strength  of  the  Ilittites,  Uamathites,  and  Syr 
ians  of  Damascus,  is  in  their  chariots.^"  They  are  sometimes  assistec 
by  the  "  kings  of  the  sea-coast,"  who  are  probably  the  Phoenician  princes 
The  valley  of  the  O rentes,  from  a  little  north  of  Hamath  to  the  great 
bend  which  the  river  makes  towards  the  west,  and  the  country  eastwarc 
as  far  as  the  mountains  which  separate  the  tributaries  of  that  strean 
from  those  of  the  Euphrates,  is  in  possession  of  the  Patcna,  a  tribe  of 
Hittites,  whose  name  connects  them  with  the  Padan- Aram  of  Scripture 
and  the  JJaians&a  of  the  Greek  writers.  This  people  is  pcrmauentlj 
subject  to  Assyria,  and  the  Assyrians  have  access  through  their  terri 
tories  to  the  countries  of  their  neighbours.  East  of  the  Euphrates,  ii 
the  country  between  liir  and  Diarbekr,  are  the  Kairi  or  Xaijari^  adjoin 
ing  upon  the  Armenians,  who  reach  from   about  Diarbekr  to  the  basii 

^  The  importance  of  Iliimath  at  this  early  period  is  strongly  marked  in  Scripture 
first,  by  the  iVequent  use  of  the  expression,  *'  the  entering  in  of  Hamath"  (Josh 
xiii.  5  ;  Judges  ill.  W  ;  1  Kings  viii.  05,  &e.),  lor  the  distriet  north  of  the  Holy  Land 
Feeondly,  by  what  is  n.'lated  of  tlio  dealings  of  David  with  Toi  (2  Sam.  viii.  9,  10;  ] 
Chron.  xviii.  D,  1(»);  and  thirdly,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  Assyrian  envoy,  IUl> 
Fhakeh,  speaks  of  it  (2  Kings  xviii.  34,  xix.  V.\).  It  was  conquered  by  Solomon  (: 
Chron.  viii.  3,  1),  became  independent  probably  under  Jeroboam  the  first,  and  wa: 
again  reduced  by  Jeroboam  the  second  (2  Kings  xiv.  28).  Hamath  at  this  time  wai 
tlie  capital  of  Cole-Syria,  and  occupied  the  site  of  the  modern  Hamah. 

•  This  king  was  recogniif;ed  independently  both  by  Dr.  Hincks  nnd  Col.  Rawlin- 
eon.  The  i.anie  is  read  by  the  former  authority  as  Bcn-idri.  The  Sei>tuagiDt,  il 
must  be  remembered,  substitutes  'T<i)s  "ASfp  for  Ben-hadad  (1  Kings  xx.  1,  &c.),  anc 
the  (/and  /•,  from  lluir  siuiilarity,  are  constantly  liable  to  be  confounded  in  Hebrew, 
as  tliey  arc  in  ihe  name  Hadac/ozer,  or  Uadarczer.  (Comp.  2  Sam.  viii.  ;i-r2,  witfc 
1  Chnm.  xviii   I'.-lo.) 

•  See  l>r.  HinrksV  article  in  the  Dublin  Univ.  Mag.  p.  422,  note.  Twelve  king! 
of  the  southern  lliiiiics  aie  mentioned  in  several  places.  Compare  the  expressions 
in  Scrii)ture,  "  lor  ////  tlw  khifjuo^  the  Hittites  did  they  bring  chariots  out"  (1  ILvap 
X.  2U),  "the  king  of  Israel  has  hired  against  us  tlie  kings  of  the  Hittites,"  &c. 

•  iJomparc  2  Sam.  x.  18;  1  Kings  x.  20,  xx.  1,  &c. 
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of  Lake  Vrumiyeh,  which  belongs  to  the  Mannai  (who  are  the  Minni  of 

Scripture).'     Southward,  along  the  line  of  Zagros,  are,  first,  Kharkhar^ 

sbout  Lake  Van;  next  Huptuka^  reaching  south  to  Holwan  and  the 

Crates  of  Zagros;  and  then  the  country  of  the  Namri^  reaching  as  far  as 

fiusiana,  east  of  which  dwell  the  Modes  and   (perhaps)  the  Persians.' 

IBelow  Assyria  is  Babylonia,  the  more  northern  portion  of  which  is  the 

<K>antry  of  the  Accad,  while  the  more  southern,  reaching  to  the  coast,  is 

Ohald»a — the  land  of  the  Kaldai.  Above  Babylonia,  on  both  sides  of  the 

JSuphrates,  are  the  Tsukhi^  perhaps  the  Shuhites  of  Scripture.'     Finally, 

in  Cappadocia,  above  the  northern  Hittites,  and  west  of  the  Euphrates, 

^re  the  Tuplm^  or  Tibareni,  a  weak  people,  under  a  multitude  of  chiefs,* 

who  readily  pay  tribute  to  the  conqueror. 

15.  The  most   interesting  of  the  campaigns  of   Shalmanubar  are 
those  which  in  his  6th,  11th,  14th,  and  18th  years  he  conducted  against 
the  countries  bordering  on  Palestine.     In  the  first  three  of  these  his 
chief  adversary  was  Benhadad  of  Bauiascus,  the  prince  whose  wars 
with  Ahab  and  Jehorani,  and  whose  murder  by  Hazael,  are  related  at 
length  in  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles.^     Benhadad,  who  had 
streogthened  himself  by  a  close  league  with  the  Hamathites,  Hittites, 
sind  Fhoenicians,  was  defeated  in  three  great  battles  by  the  Assyrian 
xnonarch,  and  lost  in  one  of  them  above  20,000  men.     This  ill  success 
i^ppears  to  have  broken  up  the  league,  and  when  Hazael,  soon  after  his 
siccession,  was  attacked  in  his  turn,  probably  about  the  year  fi.  c.  884  or 
^85,"  he  was  left  to  his  own  resources,  and  had  to  take  refuge  in  Anti- 
^ibanns,  where  Shalmanubar  engaged  and  defeated  him,  killing  (accord- 
ing to  his  own  account)  16,000  of  his  fighting  men,  and  capturing  more 
^han  1100  chariots.     It  was  probably  at  this  time,  or  perhaps  three 
^ears  later,  when  the  conqueror  once  more  entered  Syria  and  forced 
Sasael  to  supply  his  troops  with  provisions,  that  the  first  direct  con- 

'  See  Jer.  li.  27  :    "  Call  together  against  her  (BabjIoD)  the  kingdoms  of  Ararat, 
^Jfifcnt,  and  Aahkenaz.^' 

*  The  first  appearance  of  the  Medes  in  the  Assjrrian  inscriptions  is  in  the  24th 
;^ear  of  Shalmanubar^  about  b.  c.  880.  Their  exact  locality  cannot  be  fixed,  but 
^^ej  clearly  dwell  east  of  the  Namri  who  inhabit  the  Kurdish  mountains.  It  is  un- 
^^ertain  whether  the  Bartsu  or  Partsu  are  the  Persians.  From  the  time  of  Shal- 
^nanubar  to  that  of  Pul  they  seem  to  occupy  south-eastern  Armenia,  where  they  are 
binder  a  number  of  chiefs,  as  many  as  twenty -seven  bringing  tribute  to  the  Assyrian 
^nooarch  on  one  occasion.  In  the  reign  of  Sennacherib  they  appear  as  Partsu  in 
^heir  proper  position. 

'  Job  ii.  11,  &c. 

*  Aa  many  as  twenty-four  kings  of  the  Tuplai  are  mentioned  (Ilincks,  p.  424). 

•  1  Kings  XV.  I8-20',  XX.  1-34,  xxii  29-3ti ;  2  Kings  vi.,  vii.,  and  viii. ;  2  Chron. 
-xvl  2-4,  &e. 

•  Haxael  appears  to  have  succeeded  Bcn-hadad,  b.  c.  886.  (See  Clinton's  F.  H. 
Tol.  i.  Appendix,  p.  324.)  Hence  the  time  of  Shalmanubar  may  be  fixed  with  a  near 
approach  to  certainty.  For  as  the  accession  of  Hazael  falls  necessarily  between  his 
I4tb  year,  when  he  wars  with  Benhadad,  and  his  18th,  when  he  contends  with 
Sazael,  his  own  accession — if  we  regard  Clinton's  date  for  Hazael  as  sufficiently 
ascertained — must  fall  between  b.  c.  904  and  b.  c.  900.  As  we  have  his  annals  for 
^l»irty-one  years,  he  must  have  continued  to  reign  at  least  as  late  as  b.  c.  873,  being 
^bos  contemporary  with  the  Jewish  kings  Jchoshaphat,  Jehoram,  Ahaziah,  Joash, 
^od  with  the  laraelitish  moDarcbs  Ahab,  Ahaziah,  Jehoram,  and  Jehu. 
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Dexion,  of  which  we  have  any  record,  took  place  between  the  people  of 
Israel  and  the  Assyrians.  One  of  live  epigraphs  on  the  black  obelisi 
records  the  tribute  which  Tahita,  the  son  of  Khumri — i.  e,  Jehu,  the  son 
of  Omri' — brought  to  the  king  who  set  it  up,  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  articles  manufactured  from  gold.  It  was  per- 
haps this  act  of  submission  which  provoked  the  fierce  attack  of  Hazael 
upon  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  the  reign  of  Jehu,  when  he  "  smote  them 
in  all  their  coasts,"  and  deprived  them  of  the  entire  country  east  of 
Jordan,  the  ancient  possession  of  the  tribes  of  Keuben,  Gad,  and  Man- 
asseh,  as  far  as  "  Aroer  by  the  river  Arnon," '  which  flows  into  the  Dead 
Sea. 

16.  Shahnanxibar  dwelt  indifferently  at  Calah  and  at  Nineveh,  and 
greatly  embellished  the  former  of  these  cities.  He  was  the  builder  of 
the  great  central  palace  at  that  place,  which  has  furnished  us  with  so 
many  of  the  most  interesting  specimens  of  Assyrian  art.  Like  his 
father  he  appears  to  have  brought  timber,  probably  cedar,  from  the 
forests  of  Syria ;  and  sometimes  even  to  have  undertaken  expeditions 
for  that  special  purpose.  He  probably  reigned  from  about  b.  c.  900  to 
B.  c.  860  or  SSO." 

17.  Shaimanuhar  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Shamas-iva^  whose  annals, 
like  his  father's,  have  in  part  come  down  to  us  upon  an  obelisk  set  up 
by  him  to  commemorate  his  exploits,  at  Calah,  which  seems  to  have" 
been  still  the  Assyrian  capital.     We  learn  from  this  document,'  that 
during  the  lifetime  of  SJialmnnuhar^  Sardanapalus,  his   eldest  son,  ha( 
raised  a  revolt  against  his  authority,  which  was  with  difficulty  put  down-^crni 
by  Shamas-ivay  the  younger  brother.     Twenty-seven  strong  places,  in- 
cluding Asshnr^  the  old  metropolis,  Amida  (the  modern  Diarbekr),  Tel- 
apnt'j  which  was  near  Orfa,  and  the  famous   city  of  Arbela — here  first 
commemorated — espoused  the  cause  of  the  pretender.     A  bloody  strug- 
gle followed,  resulting  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  by  the  cap- 
ture of  the  revolted  cities,  which  were  taken  by  S/iattias-iva,  one  aftei 
another.     Sardanapalus,  in  all  probability,  lost   his   life — if  not,  at  any 
rate  he  forfeited  the  succession,  which  thus  fell  to  the  second  son  of  the 
late  monarch. 

^  Dr.  Hincksi  says:  " Tliis  titlo  (son  of  Omri)  i.s  equivalent  to  King  of  Samaria, 
the  eitv  which  Omri  built,  and  wliich  was  known  to  the  Assyrians  a8  Beth-Omri." 
(Niuirud  Obtdisk,  p.  420.)  But  is  it  not  rather  a  claim — possibly  not  altogether 
false — to  actual  descent  from  Omri,  and  another  instance  of  the  anxiety  of  usurpers 
in  the  East  to  identify  themselves  with  the  dynasty  which  they  in  reality  dispossess? 
(vSeenote  "*  on  Book  i.  ch.  loH.)  Jehu,  we  know,  was  really  the  son  of  Jchoshaphat, 
and  grandson  of  Ximslii  (2  Kini,'s  ix.  2  and  14).  But  he  may  have  been  on  the 
mother's  .side  descended  from  (hnri,  or  he  may  merely  have  claimed  the  connexion 
without  any  ^Tound  of  rigljt.  Tlie  Assyrians  would  of  course  simply  accept  the  title 
which  he  gave  himself.  •  2  Kind's  x.  32-3. 

•  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  dates  depend  upon  the  ordinary  Scripture 
chronology,  which,  plmJFii^  the  final  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  b.  c. 
588,  and  follow  ing  the  line  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  according  to  the  years  assigned 
them  in  the  Hebrew  text,  obtains  for  the  first  of  Rehoboam  the  year  B.  c.  975  or 
976.  (See  Clinton,  vol.  i.  p.  320,  App.)  The  line  of  the  kings  of 'Israel  would  pro- 
duce a  date  15  or  20  years  lower  than  this. 

*  This  inscription  has  been  in  great  part  translated  by  Col.  Rawlinson  in  tbf 
Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xvi.  part  i.  Aimual  Report,  p.  xii.  et  seq. 
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18.  The  annals  of  Shama^-iva  upon  the  obelisk  extend  only  over  the 
term  of  four  years,  and  then  end  abruptly.  It  is  not  likely,  however, 
that  he  reined  for  so  short  a  time,  as  the  space  between  Shalmamihar 
and  Tiglath-Pileser  II.  exceeds  a  century,'  and  is  occupied  (so  far  as  at 
present  appears)  by  but  two  reigns,  those  of  Shamas-iva,  and  of  his  son 
mnd  successor,  Iva-lush.  In  these  four  years  Shamaa-ka  undertook  expe- 
ditions against  the  tribes  of  the  Nairi  on  the  flanks  of  Taurus,  against 
the  countries  bordering  on  Armenia  to  the  south  and  east,  against  the 
Medes  beyond  Zagros,  and  finally  against  the  Babylonians.  This  last 
campaign  is  the  most  important.  In  it  Shamas-iva  declares  that  he  took 
above  200  towns,  and  defeated  a  combined  army  of  Chaldaeans,  Elamites, 
Namri,  and  Aramaeans  or  Syrians,  which  the  king  of  Babylonia  had 
collected  against  him,  slaying  50U0  and  taking  2000  prisoners,  together 
with  1000  chariots. 

19.  Ica-lushj  the  third  prince  of  that  name,  was  the  son  and  succes- 
sor of  ShamaS'iva.  He  is  perhaps  the  Pul  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
the  Phaloch  or  Phal6s  of  the  Septuagint,  and  the  Belochus  of  Eusebius 
and  others.  He  built  some  chambers  in  the  central  palace  at  Calah, 
which  had  been  originally  erected  by  his  grandfather,  and  which  was 
afterwards  despoiled  by  Esarhaddon.  The  records  of  his  time  which 
have  been  hitherto  discovered  are  scanty,  but  possess  a  peculiar  interest. 
One  of  them  is  a  pavement  slab*  from  the  upper  chambers  at  Nimrud 
(Calah),  wherein  is  noticed  his  reception  of  tribute  from  the  Medes, 
Partsu,  3Iinni,  and  Nairi  on  the  north  and  east,  from  the  country  of 
Khumri^  or  Samaria,  from  Tyre,  Sidon,  Damascus,  Idumsca,  and  Pales- 
tine on  the  Western  Sea — a  relation  which  accords  with  the  fact  men- 
tioned in  the  Second  ]5ook  of  Kings,  that  Pul  received  a  thousand 
Aleuts  as  tribute  from  Menahem,  king  of  Israel.*  Another  is  a  brief 
'Ascription  on  a  statue  of  the  god  Nebo,'  which  shows  that  the  name  of 
'is  wife  was  Semiramis,  and  that  she  reigned  conjointly  with  her  hus- 
band, thus  very  remarkably  confirming  the  account  given  by  Herodotus 
f  the  real  age  of  that  personage,  and  also  explaining  in  some  degree 
er  position  in  Herodotus  as  a  Babylonian  rather  than  an  Assyrian 
fincess.  Iva-l(ish  III.  certainly  seems  to  have  been  in  an  especial  way 
onnected  with  Babylonia.  He  appears  to  style  himst*lf  "the  king  to 
rhoso  son  Asshur  the  chief  of  the  gods  has  granted  the  kingdom  of 
tabylon :"  and  relates  that  on  his  return  from  a  campaign  in  Syria,  in 
rhich  he  had  taken  Damascus,  he  proceeded  to  Babylonia,  where  he 

*  That  is,  if  we  connect  tho  acce«.-ion  of  Tiulath-PilcHer  with  the  era  of  Xabonif' 
ar,  B.  c.  747.  There  is  no  doubt  ;i  jrreat  difficulty  in  Hup|)0«iing  th;it  the  three  con- 
ecutive  reigns  of  afatlier,  son,  and  gniudson,  cover  the  epace  from  b.  c.  9<><J  to  b. 
.  747,  a  period  of  153  yearn. 

■  For  a  full  account  of  this  inpcrifition  sec  Athena?nm,  No.  147C,  p.  174. 

*  2  Kings  XV.  1*.»,  2«».  The  amount  of  Menaln'm'H  tribute  iH  not  Htated  in  the  in- 
icription;  but  as  it  has  b^en  thought  ex^c.-ive,  it  may  be  widl  to  obMTve  that  from 
Martha,  king  of  DamaiK:us,  Phallukha  took  at  this  time  'i'4*H)  talents  of  nilver,  20 
i^ents  of  gold,  d^J***)  ofcopi>er,  and  /XKhj  of  Home  other  motal,  probably  iron. 

*  llie  statue,  which  is  now  in  the  Uritij-h  Mu«eum,  is  dedirat^'d  by  the  artist  to 
^*hifl  lord  Iva-luiih,  and  his  lady  Sarnrnuraniit."  By  the  form  of  th«'  h-tt^ry  and  other 
iigD8  it  certainly  belongs  to  the  time  of  Iva-lush  III.,  and  Dot  to  either  of  the  two 
earlier  monarch^  of  the  same  name. 
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received  the  liomage  of  the  Cbaldseans,  and  sacrificed  in  Babylon,  Bor 
sippa,  and  Cutha,  to  the  respective  gods  of  those  cities,  Bel,  Nebo,  and 
Nergal.  It  is  possible  that  Semiramis  was  a  Babylonian  princess,  and 
that  Iva-luehy  in  rieht  of  his  wife,  became  sovereign  of  Baoylon,  where 
he  may  have  settled  his  son  Nabonassar.  The  history  of  this  period  is 
however  shrouded  in  an  obscurity  which  we  vainly  attempt  to  penetrate; 
and  it  can  only  be  said  that  under  this  king  the  first  Assyrian  dynasty 
seems  to  have  come  to  an  end,  and  in  its  place  a  new  dynasty  to  have 
been  established. 

20.  The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  probable  chronology  of  the  kings 
of  this  period : — 

B.  C. 

1.  Bel-ltish ab.  127S. 

2.  Pudil         ) 

3.  Iva-ltish . .  V  ab.  1200. 

4.  Sbalma-bar  (or  Shalma-rish)        . .  ) 

6.  Nin-pala-kura ^  oK  n  Aft 

6.  Asshui^dapal-il  ^his  son)        . .     . .  C  ^°'  "^^^• 

7.  Mutaggil-nebu  (nis  son)        . .     . .  i    v  1 1  on 

8.  Asshur-rish-ili  (his  son)        . .     . .  f  ^^'  "^^'^"• 

9.  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  (his  son)     . .     . .      ab.  1110. 

10.  Asshur-bani-pal  I.  (his  son)   . .  ab.  1080. 

*  «  «  «  * 

11.  Asshur-adan-akhi ab.  1050. 

12.  Asshur-danin-il  (his  son)  ab.  1025. 

13.  Iva-ldsh  II.  (his  son)      ab.  1000. 

14.  Tigkthi-Nin  (his  son) ab.    960. 

15.  Asshur-dani-pal  (his  son)  . .  ab.    930. 

16.  Shalmanu-bar  (his  son) ab.    900  to  850. 

17.  Shamas-iva  (his  son)       ab.    850  to  800. 

18.  Iva-msh  III.  (his  son) ab.    800  to  747. 

21.  The  circumstances  which  brought  the  first  Assyrian  dynasty  to 
a  close,  and  placed  upon  the  throne  a  king  of  a  different  family,  are 
neither  recorded  in  the  inscriptions,  nor  by  any  writer  of  much  author- 
ity.* Tiglath-Pileser  II.,  who  appears  to  have  succeeded  Pul,'  has  left 
no  record  of  the  means  by  which  he  obtained  the  crown.  His  inscrip- 
tions however  support  the  notion  of  a  revolution  and  change  of  dynasty 
in  Assyria  at  this  point  of  its  history.  Contrary  to  the  universal  prac- 
tice of  previous  monarchs,  he  omits  all  mention  of  his  ancestors,  or 
even  of  the  name  of  his  father,  upon  his  monuments.  We  may  safely 
conclude  from  this  that  he  was  a  usurper,  and  that  his  ancestry  was  not 

•  Bion  and  Polyhl.^Jtor  are  said  to  have  related  that  Tiglath-Pileser,  whom  they 
called  Bcletaras,  was  the  former  king's  gardener,  and  gained  the  crown  in  some  ex- 
traordinary way  (dKapTTUffaro  'wapaK6yu>i  r^v  ^affiXtiay^  Agath.  ii.  26,  §  16).  But 
Agathias,  who  is  the  authority  for  this,  does  not  inform  us  of  any  det4iil8.  The  war 
between  Bcl'imua  and  Perseus  in  Cephalion  (Fragm.  1),  and  that  between  Sardanapa- 
lus  and  Perseus  in  Pausanias  (see  the  Pa.schal  Chronicle,  p.  68),  perhaps  disguise 
the  transactions  of  this  period. 

'  Such  is  the  impression  which  we  receive  from  Scripture  (2  Kings  xr.  19-29). 
It  would  be  nearly  certain  if  we  could  feel  sure  that  Tiglath-Pileser  really  took  trib 
ute^om  Menahem  in  his  eighth  year.     (See  below,  note  *.) 
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royal.     This  is  the  circumstance  which  makes  it  probahlc  that  the 
lower  dynasty  of  Assyria  commenced  with  this  monarch  rather  than 
with  Pul,  whom  Berosus  is  said  to  have  made  the  first  king  of  the 
second  period/    With  respect  to  the  exact  time  at  which  Tiglath-Pile- 
ser  moanted  the  throne,  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  doubt  exists. 
The  dates  derived  from  the  succession  of  the  Hebrew  monarchs  would 
apparently  give  for  his  accession  about  the  year  b.  c.  767,  or  b.  c.  768 ; 
for  according  to  this  chronology  Menahem  reigned  from  b.  c.  769  to  b.  g. 
760,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  contemporary  both  with  Tiglath-Pile- 
8er  and  with  Pul,^  the  former  of  whom  expressly  states  that  he  took 
tribute  from  him  m  his  eighth  year^     It  is  doubtful  however  if  complete 
dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  Hebrew  dates;'  and  perhaps  it  is 
'best  on  the  whole  to  lay  it  down  as  most  probable  that  the  change  of 
ciynasty  took  place  in  or  a  little  before  the  year  b.  c.  747,  and  was  closely 
connected  with  the  events  in  Babylonia  which  led  to  tlie  establishment 
i.n  that  year  of  the  celebrated  era  of  Nabonassar.     Herodotus  connects 
fche  revolution  in  Aesyria  at  the  close  of  the  5l20  (526)  years,  with  a  gen- 
eral revolt  of  the  provinces  ;^  and  though  his  statement,  broadly  made 
it  is  with  reference  to  all  the  Assyrian  dependencies,*  and  extended 
rom  the  immediate  occasion  to  the  whole  period  of  the  Lower  Em- 
ire,*  is  undoubtedly  false,  since  it  is  at  variance  both  with  Scripture 
nd  with  the  monuments ; '  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  be  with- 
^3ut  a  foundation  in  fact.     The  ground  of  his  belief — which  would  rest 
'probably  upon  information  obtained  at  Babylon — may  well  have  been 
^he  revolt  of  Babylonia  on  occasion  of  Tiglath-Pileser^s  accession,  which 

•  Vide  supra,  p.  363.  *  2  Kings  xv.  19. 

•  As  Menahem  only  reigned  10  years,  and  Pul  (the  predecessor  of  Tiglath-Pileser) 
4tlBO  took  tribute  from  him,  the  accession  of  Tiglath-Pileser  nccei^sarily  falls  (unless 
there  is  a  mistake  of  the  name)  into  Menahem^s  second  or  third  year.  There  are 
however  strong  grounds  for  suspecting  that  Menahem  in  the  inscription  is  mentioned 
btf  mui€ike  for  Pekah.  He  is  coupled  with  Rezin,  who  in  Scripture  always  appears 
as  the  ally  of  Pekah ;  and  the  campaign  described  as  falling  into  the  eighth  of  Tig- 
lath-Pileser seems  to  be  almost  certainly  that  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the 
book  of  Kings  (2  Kings  xvi.  6-9;  cf.  1  Chron.  v.  20),  which  was  conducted  against 
Rcziu  and  Pekah.  The  result  of  it  is  that  Damascus  is  taken  and  destroi/ed.  (See  2 
Kings  xvL  ver.  9.)  It  is  remarkable  that  if  we  regard  b.  c.  747  as  the  year  of  Tig» 
Uth-Pileser*s  accession,  his  campaign  with  the  Syrians  and  Israelites  would  very 
cooTeniently  fall  into  his  eighth  year  (n.  c.  74() — the  second  year  of  Ahaz,  and  the 
eighteenth  of  Pekah.) 

•  The  Hebrew  numbers  sometimes  differ  from  the  Septuapint,  as  in  the  case  of 
Manassch's  reign,  which  is  in  the  Hebrew  55,  in  the  LXX.  H5  years.  Where  they 
are  checked  by  the  list  being  double,  there  are  frecjuent  discrepancies,  which  have 
to  be  reconciled  by  violent  assumptions.  (See  the  notes  in  our  marginal  Bible,  and 
Clinton's  F.  H.  vol.  i.  App.  ch.  6,  pp.  326-7.)  *  Herod,  i.  95. 

•  Herod,  i.  96.   iovruv   it  aifrovofiuy  nrivrutv  h-va  rhv  ijinipov, 

•  Compare  ch.  102. 

'  Nothing  is  more  plain  from  Scripture  than  the  flourishing  condition  of  Assyria 
m  the  reigns  of  Tiglath-Pileper,  Shalmanescr,  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  E:»ar-haddon. 
The  empire  evidently  advances  rather  than  recedes  during  this  period.  Assyria  ab- 
sorbs the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Israel,  overruns  Judiea  and  Philistia,  and  invades 
Egypt.  At  the  same  time  she  holds  Media  (2  Kings  xvii.  6)  and  Babylon  (ibid.  ver. 
24;  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11).  This  account  exactly  accords  with  the  monuments,  but 
ooniimdicts  Herodotus. 
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his  inform  an  is  magnified  into  a  general  defection  on  the  part  of  the 
Assyrian  feudatories.  The  connexion  of  Semiramis  with  Pul  on  the 
one  hand,"  and  with  the  establishment  of  Babylonian  independence  on 
the  other,*  confirms  the  synchronism  in  question,  which  is  agreeable  to 
the  numbers  of  the  Septuagint,*  and  from  which  the  date  derivable  from 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  difiers  at  the  utmost  by  a  period  of  twenty 
years." 

22.  The  annals  of  Tiglath-Pileser  II.  extend  over  the  space  of  sev- 
enteen years.  They  exist  only  in  a  very  fragmentary  state,  having  been 
engraved  on  slabs  which  were  afterwards  defaced  by  Sargon  or  hia 
descendants,  and  which  were  finally  torn  from  their  places  and  used  by 
Esarhaddon  as  materials  for  the  buildings  which  he  erected  at  Nimrnd 
— the  ancient  Calah.  They  give  at  some  length  his  wars  in  Upper 
Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  and  Media;  but  the  most  remarkable  events 
recorded  in  them  are  an  invasion  of  Babylon,  which  is  assigned  to  his 
first,  and  the  Syrian  campaign  of  his  eighth  year.  In  the  former  he 
took  Sippara  (Scpharvaim)  and  various  other  places,  driving  into  exile  a 
Babylonian  prince  of  the  time,  whose  name  is  read  as  Neho-vasaj^an,^ 
In  the  latter  he  defeated  Rezin,  king  of  Damascus,  took  and  destroyed 
his  city,  and  received  tribute  from  the  king  of  Samaria  (whom  he  calb 
Menahem),  from  a  Hiram  king  of  Tyre,*  and  from  a  certain  "  queen  of 
the  Arabs  " — i.  e.  of  the  Idumteans. 

It  seems  to  have  been  concluded  on  good  grounds,  from  a  comparisoi] 
of  the  narrative  in  the  Book  of  Kings  with  the  prophet  Isaiah,*  that 
Tiglath-Pileser  invaded  the  dominions  of  the  kings  of  Israel  ttcice :  th< 
first  time  when  he  "  took  Ijou  and  Abcl-beth-Maachah,  and  Janoah,  and 
Kcdesh,  and  Hazor,  and  Gilcad,  and  Galilee,  and  all  the  land  of  Naph 
tali;"  ®  and  again  when  he  came  up  at  the  invitation  of  Ahaz,  and  broke 
the  power  both  of  Syria  and  of  Samaria.'  The  latter  of  these  appears 
to  be  the  expedition  mentioned  in  his  annals.  It  was  undertaken  a' 
the  request  of  Ahaz,  the  son  of  Jotham  and  father  of  Hezekiah 
who  had  recently  ascended  the  throne,  and  found  himself  hard  presse< 
by  the  combination  against  him  of  Pekah  and  Rezin,  who  had  beei 
previously  engaged  in  war  with  his  father."     On  condition  of  receiving 

8  Vide  Fupra,  p.  373.  '  Supra,  p.  SC2,  and  infra,  Espay  viii.  g  2. 

*  By  assigning  35  years,  instead  of  55,  to  the  reign  of  Manas^eb,  the  LXX.  re 
duces  all  the  earlier  dates  by  exaetly  20  years. 

*  That  is  to  say,  if  we  regard  the  synchronism  of  Tiglath-Pileser  with  Menahen 
as  established.  If,  on  the  other  band,  we  consider  that  Pekah  is  intendcMl  in  th< 
passage  of  Tigluth-l*iles«'r's  annals  where  the  name  of  Menahem  occurs,  the  exact 
date  of  B.  c.  747  for  Tiglath-Pileser's  accession  will  accord  with  the  llebrew  Scrip* 
tures. 

*  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  this  name  can  represent  Nabonassar,  although 
the  tirst  elenunt  is  the  same  in  both  words.  Probably  Nebovasappan  was  a  men 
prince,  the  ruler  of  a  frontier  district. 

*  Compare  the  Hiram  of  1  Kings  v.  1-12,  and  the  Siromus  or  Eiromus  of  Herod' 
otus  (vii.  9S,  and  note  ad  loc). 

*  See  Mr.  Vance  Smith's  Exposition  of  the  Prophecies  relating  to  Nineveh  and 
the  Assyrians,  Introduction,  ^  2,  p.  25. 

*  2  kings  XV.  29.  Ibid.  xvi.  5-9.     Compare  Isa.  vii.  and  viii. 

*  Ibid.  XV.  87. 
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aid  against  these  enemies,  Ahaz  consented  to  become  tbe  tributary  of 
the  Assyrian  king,*  a  position  which  the  sovereigns  of  Judah  must  be 
considered  to  have  thenceforth  occupied.*  Tiglath-Pileser  "  hearkened  " 
to  his  proposal,  collected  an  army,  and  marching  into  Syria  in  his  eightl 
year,  b.  c.  740,  attacked  and  took  Damascus,  slew  Rezin,'  and  razed  his 
city  to  the  ground.  He  then  probably  proceeded  against  Pekah,  whose 
country  he  entered  on  the  north-east,  where  it  bordered  upon  the  king- 
dom of  Damascus.  Here  he  overran  the  whole  district  beyond  Jordan, 
and  hence  he  carried  off  into  captivity  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  by 
whom  this  country  was  peopled ;'  after  which  it  is  probable  that  Pekah 
submitted  and  consented  to  pay  a  fixed  annual  tribute.  Ahaz  about 
the  same  time  had  an  interview  with  the  Great  King,  while  he  still 
rested  at  Damascus,^  before  the  city  was  destroyed — the  first  instance 
that  occurs  of  direct  contact  between  the  Jews  (properly  so  called)  and 
the  Assyrians. 

23.  Of  Shalmaneser,  the  probable  successor  of  Tiglath-Pileser  II., 
very  little  is  known.*  He  cannot  have  reigned  more,  and  may  possibly 
have  reigned  less,  than  nine  years.'  His  name  has  not  yet  been  found 
upon  the  monuments,^  and  the  only  facts  belonging  to  his  reign  which 
have  come  down  to  us"  are  his  two  expeditions  against  Samaria,  recorded 
in  Scripture.  It  appears  that  Hoshea,  who  had  murdered  Pekah,  and 
made  himself  king  of  Israel,*  submitted  to  Shalmaneser  upon  his  first 
invasion,  and  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  tribute;^  but  afterwards,  having 
obtained  the  protection  of  Sabaco,  king  of  Egypt,''  he  revolted,  with- 

•  **Ahaz  sent  messengers  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  saying, /am  thy  Kervant  and 

thy  son  ;  come  up  and  save  me  out  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Syria,  and  out  of  the 

^ond  of  tbe  king  of  Israel,  which  rise  up  against  me.     And  Ahaz  took  the  silver  and 

gold  that  was  found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  treasures  of  the  king's 

liouse,  and  tent  it  for  a  present  to  the  king  of  Assyria."     (2  Kings  xvi.  7.) 

•  Hence  the  force  of  Ilezekiah's  words  when  he  had  withlield  his  tribute :  **  2 
^^ve  offended:  return  from  me;  that  which  thou  puttest  upon  me  I  will  bear."  2 
Jvings  xviu.  14.) 

•  2  Kings  xvi.  9.  *  See  1  Chron.  v.  20,  and  compare  Isa.  ix.  1. 

•  2  KingB  xvi.  10. 

•  It  is  probable  that  his  monuments  were  purposely  destroyed  by  Sargon. 

•  This  assertion  depends  on  the  assumption  that  Tiglath-Pileser  began  to  reign 
^»  C.  747.  Aa  17  years  of  his  annals  are  extant,  he  cannot  have  been  succeeded  by 
^halmancwr  till  b.  c.  730.  Sargon  began  to  reign  b.  c.  7*21.  Thus  the  greatest 
l>088ible  length  of  Shalmaneser  s  reign  is  nine  years.  If  Tiglath-Pileser  held  the 
^Urone  more  than  17  years,  which  is  very  possible,  the  duration  of  Shalmaneser  a 
^^ign  would  be  shorter. 

Two  ioscriptions  in  the  British  Museum  perhaps  belong  to  Shalmaneser,  but  in 
^oth  the  royal  name  is  wanting.  One  of  them  appears  to  contain  a  mention  of  Uo- 
^xea,  king  of  Samaria ;  the  other  speaks  of  a  son  of  Rezin. 

•  The  accounts  which  Menander  gave  (ap.  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  ix.  14)  of  expedi- 
tions conducted  by  Shalmaneser  aguinst  Ph<LMiicia  and  Cyprus  are  probably  unhis* 
^orlcal.  He  has  apparently  confused  Shalmaneser  with  his  successor  Sargon,  by 
^•"hom  expeditions  against  these  places  seem  to  have  been  really  undertaken. 

•  2  Kings  XV.  30.  »  2  Kings  xvii.  3. 

•  2  Kmgs  xvii.  4.  This  is  probably  Sabaco  I.,  the  founder  of  the  25th  (Ethio- 
I>Ian)  dynasty,  who  may  have  reigned  from  about  b.  c.  7*25  to  b.  c.  715.  The  identi- 
^oation  of  Sabaco  with  So,which  seems  at  first  sight  far-fetched,  becomes  certain  if 
'^'«  bear  in  mind  that  the  Hebrew  word  is  KIC,  IScveK  Compare  the  form  Seveekui 
H^Manetho. 
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held  his  tribute,  and  when  Shalmaneser  once  more  came  up  against  him 
in  person^  resisted  him  by  force  of  arms.  Shalmaneser  laid  siege  to 
Samaria,  which  defied  his  utmost  efforts  for  nearly  three  years.  Saoaco, 
however,  gave  no  aid  to  his  dependent,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years 
Samaria  fell.'  It  has  been  usual  to  ascribe  its  capture  to  Shalmaneser, 
and  thb  is  certainly  the  impression  which  the  Scriptural  narrative 
leaves.  But  the  assertion  is  not  made  expressly/  and  if  we  may  tra«it 
the  direct  statement  of  Sargon,  the  successor  of  Shalmaneser  upon  the 
throne,  we  must  consider  that  he,  and  not  Shalmaneser,  was  the  actual 
captor  of  the  city.  Sargon  relates  that  he  took  Samaria  in  his  first 
year,  and  carried  into  captivity  27,280  families.  It  would  appear  there- 
fore that  Shalmaneser  died,  or  was  deposed,  while  Hoshea  still  held 
out,  and  that  the  final  captivity  of  Israel  fell  into  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor. 

24.  Sargon,  or  Sargina,  who  mounted  the  Assyrian  throne  in  the 
year  b.  c.  721,'  was  the  founder  of  a  dynasty,  and  therefore  most  proba- 
bly a  usurper.  It  may  be  suspected  that  he  took  advantage  of  Shal- 
maneser's  long  absence  from  his  capital,  while  he  pressed  the  siege  oi 
Samaria,  to  possess  himself  of  the  supreme  power,  just  as  in  later  times 
the  Pseudo-Smerdis  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Cambyses  in 
Egypt  for  a  like  purpose.*  If  not  absolutely  a  person  of  low  condition, 
he  was  at  any  rate  of  a  rank  which  did  not  allow  him  to  boast.  In  his 
inscriptions,  although  he  calls  the  former  kings  of  Assyria  his  ancestors, 
which  seems  to  be  a  mere  mode  of  speech,  yet  he  care&lly  abstains  from 
any  mention  of  his  father,  and  it  is  only  from  later  records  that  we 
may  perhaps  be  able  to  supply  this  deficiency.'  His  reign  covered  a 
space  of  nineteen  years,  for  fifteen  of  which  we  possess  his  annals.  It 
appears  that  in  his  first  year,  after  Samaria  had  fallen  and  the  inhabi- 
tants been  brought  as  captives  to  Assyria,'  he  proceeded  in  person 
against  Babylon,  where  it  is  possible  that  he  placed  Merodach-Baladan 
upon  the  throne.  After  this  Sargon  turned  his  arms  against  Lower 
Syria  and  Egypt.  Egypt,  which  continued  under  the  Ethiopian  rule, 
had  recently  extended  her  dominion  over  the  five  cities  of  the  Philis- 
tines, according  to  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah.*  Sargon  speaks  of  Gaza  as  a 
dependency  of  Egypt,  and  its  king  is  said  to  have  fought  a  battle  at 

*  2  Kings  xvii.  5,  and  xviii.  10.     «'  At  the  end  of  three  years  they  took  it  " 

*  "The  kinp:  of  Assyria"  in  1  Kings,  ch.  xvii.  ver.  6,  is  not  necessarily  the  same 
monarch  as  "  the  king  of  Assyria  "  of  the  preceding  verse.  Our  translators  cor- 
rectly regard  ver.  G  as  beginning  a  new  paragraph.  In  the  other  passage  (xviii.  10) 
we  have  the  yet  more  vague  expression,  *'  t/ui/  took  it." 

*  This  date  depends  on  the  statement  made  by  Sargon,  that  in  his  own  twelfth 
year  he  drove  Merodach-Baladan  oiit  of  Babylon  after  he  had  reigned  ticelve  year*. 
It  follows  that  the  two  kings  ascended  the  throne  in  the  same  year.  Ptolemy's 
Canon,  which  gives  Merodach-Baladan  (Mardocempadus)  exactly  twelve  years,  placet 
his  accession  in  n.  c.  721.  •  Herod,  iii.  61. 

^  On  a  clay  tablet  of  the  time  of  Sennacherib,  which  is  in  the  possession  of  CoL 
Rawlinson,  the  name  of  2^\bo,sij>huni  occurs  in  a  connexion  which  may  bo  read  a* 
making  him  Sargou's  father.     The  construction  is  however  very  doubtfuL 

'  2  Kings  xvii.  C,  and  xviii.  11. 

*  See  Isa.  xix.  18 :  "In  that  day  shall  five  cities  in  the  land  of  Egypt  si'Cak  tb« 
language  of  Canaan." 
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Baphia,  which  was  the  froDtier  town  of  Egypt  on  the  Syrian  side.     On 
the  defeat  of  the  Philistine  prince  by  the  Assyrian  monarch,  the  king 
of  Egypt,  who  is  called   Pharaoh,  and  who  was  most  probably  Sabaco 
I.,'  made  submission,  and  paid  Sargon  a  tribute  in  gold,  horses,  camels, 
&c.     Tribute  was  also  brought  him  by  the  "  Chief  of  Saba,"  and  the 
"  Queen  of  the  Arabs."     After  the  conclusion  of  this  successful  cam- 
paign, Sargon,  like  so  many  of  his  predecessors,'  was  occupied  for  some 
time  with  wars  in  Upper  Syria,  Cappadocia,  and  Armenia.     He  overran 
Hamath;  defeated  Amhris  the  king  of  Tubal  (the  Tibareni),  on  whom 
,he  had  previously  bestowed  the  province  of  jthilak  (Cilicia),  but  who 
had  revolted  in  conjunction  with  the  kings  of  Meshsch  (the  Moschi)  and 
Ararat  (Armenia) ;  invaded  this  last  named  country,  and  fought  several 
battles  with  its  king,  Urza;  took  tribute  from  the  Nairi;  and  carried 
back  with  him  to  Assyria  a  host  of  prisoners,  whom  he  replaced  by 
Colonists  from  his  own  country.     He  next  turned  his  arms  eastward 
against  the  tribes  in  Mount  Zagros,  and  against  Media,  which  he  reduced 
to  subjection,  planting  throughout  it  a  number  of  cities,  which  he  peo- 
pled (at  least  in  part)  with  his  Israelitish  captives.'     Later  in  his  reign 
ie  conducted  a  second  expedition  into  southern  Syria,  where  he  took 
Ajshdod  by  one  of  his  generals,^  the  king  flying  to  Egypt,  which  is  ex- 
nnessly  said  to  be  subject  to  Mtrtd-haj  or  Meroe.*    It  was  about  the 
»ine  time  that  he  took  Tyre.     Afterwards,  during  the  space  of  four 
rears  at  least,  he  carried  on  wars  in  Babylonia  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
ries,  driving  Merodach-Baladan  into  banishment,  and  contending  with 
lie  kings  of  Susiana,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Ghaldseans.     It  was  at  this 
>eriod  that  he  seems  to  have  first  received  tribute  from  the  Greeks  of 
Cyprus,*  into  which  country  he  perhaps  afterwards  made  an  expedition.^ 

•  If  Sabaco  I.  reigned,  as  has  been  Bupposed  (supra,  p.  877,  second  note  *), 
from  about  b.  c.  725  to  n.  c.  715,  the  payment  of  tribute  to  Sargon  would 
exactly  fall  into  his  last  year,  for  it  took  place  in  tlie  7th  year  of  Sargon, 
or  B.  c.  715.  It  is  however  quite  possible  that  Sabaco  II.  may  be  the 
Pharaoh  mentioned.  A  seal  impression  of  one  of  the  Sabacos  was  found 
at  Koyunjik,  with  the  cartouche  here  given.  It  was  joined  with  the  seal 
of  an  Assyrian  king,  and  had  probably  been  affixed  to  a  treaty. 

•  Saprai  pp.  868,  870,  873,  Ac. 

•  See  2  Kings  xvii.  6,  and  xviii.  11.  "The  King  of  Assyria  did  carry  away 
«rael  into  Assyria,  and  put  them  in  Halah  and  Habor  by  the  river  of  Gozan,  and 
9»  the  cities  of  the  Medes" 

•  Cf.  Isa.  XX.  1.  **  In  the  year  that  Tartan  came  unto  Ashdod  (when  Sargon  the 
ing  of  Assyria  sent  him),  and  fought  against  Ashdod,  and  took  it.^  Sargon  appears 
!i  his  annals  to  claim  the  capture  as  his  own ;  but  the  kings  of  Assyria  frequently 
ientified  themselves  with  their  generals.  (See  Col.  Rawlinson^s  Commentary,  pp. 
^—7,  and  Dr.  Hincks^s  translation  of  the  Black  Obelisk  inscription  in  the  Dublin 
Joiv.  Magazine  for  October,  1853,  p.  4*25,  note.)  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians  seem 
o  have  been  among  the  defenders  of  Ashdod  (Isa.  xx.  4,  5)  on  this  occasion. 

•  The  connexion  of  Egypt  with  Ethiopia  at  this  time  is  strongly  marked  through- 
out the  20th  chapter  of  Isaiah. 

•  The  Cyprian  Greeks  are  described  as  "  seven  kings  of  the  Yaha-tiapi  tribes  of 
be  country  of  Yavnan  (or  Ynnan),  i.  e.  Ionia."  They  dwelt  "  in  an  island  in  the 
nidst  of  the  sea,  at  the  distance  of  seven  days  from  the  coast." 

'  The  monument  of  Sargon  found  at  Idalium  does  not  prove  the  presence  of  the 
lasyrian  monarch  in  the  island,  but  it  shows  that  he  must  at  least  have  sent  an  ex* 
^edition  there.    If  we  may  apply  to  this  time  the  passage  of  Meuander,  which  Jose« 
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This  expedition,  if  it  took  place  at  all,  must  have  occurred  Liter  than 
his  fifteenth  year,  as  it  is  not  recorded  in  the  Khorsahad  annals.  The 
statue  of  Sargon  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  which  was  brought  from 
Idalium,  commemorates  the  Cyprian  expedition. 

25.  Sargon  appears  to  have  removed  the  seat  of  empire  from  Calah 
farther  to  the  north.  He  repaired  the  walls  of  Nineveh,  and  built  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  city**  the  magnificent  palace  which  has  supplied 
France  with  the  valuable  series  of  monuments  now  deposited  in  the 
Louvre.  This  palace,  which  seems  to  have  been  completed  and  embel- 
lished in  his  15th  year,  has  furnished  the  great  bulk  of  the  historical 
documents  belonging  to  his  reign."  In  form  and  size  it  does  not  much 
differ  from  the  other  constructions  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs ;  but  its 
ornamentation  is  to  some  extent  Egyptian.*  In  connexion  with  it  Sar- 
gon founded  a  town  wliich  he  called  by  his  own  name — a  title  retained 
by  the  ruins  at  Khorsahad  so  late  as  the  Arab  conquest.' 

An  advance  of  the  arts  is  perhaps  to  be  traced  at  this  period,  which 
may  have  been  a  consequence  of  the  growing  connexion  with  Egypt. 
Enamelled  bricks  of  the  most  brilliant  hues,  coloured  designs  on  walls, 
cornices  on  the  exteriors  of  buildings,  the  manufacture  of  transparent 
glass,*  belong  to  this  period ;  to  which  may  also  probably  be  referred  a 
great  portion  of  the  domestic  utensils  and  ornaments  of  a  decidedly 
Egyptian  character,  which  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  Mesopo- 
tamia.^ 

26.  Sargon  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sennacherib,  whose  accession 
may  be  assigned,  on  the  authority  of  Ptolemy's  canon,  to  the  year  B.  c. 
702.*  He  continued  to  reign  at  least  as  late  as  b.  c.  680,  since  his 
22ud  year  has  been  found  upon  a  clay  tablet.  He  fixed  the  seat  of 
government  at  Nineveh,  which  he  calls  **  his  royal  city."  The  town 
had  fallen  into  a  state  of  extreme  decay,  partly  by  the  ravages  of  time, 

phus  refers  to  Shalnianeser  (Ant.  JiuK  ix.  14,  ^  2),  we  must  suppose  that  Cyprus 
had  been  previously  subject  to  rhaMiicia,  and  that  A\c  did  not  relinquish  her  hold 
without  a  sharp  struggle. 

"  Sargon  speaks  of  his  palace  as  built  '*  near  to  Xineveh.'*  Khorsahad  is  about 
15  miles  X.  by  E.  of  Koyunjik,  which  marks  the  site  of  the  true  Nineveh. 

Some  slabs  of  Sargon  have  been  found  at  Nimrud,  and  a  few  at  Koyunjik,  but 
the  palace  at  Khorsahad  has  yielded  by  far  the  greatest  number. 

*  Sic  Mr.  For^usson's  Nineveh  and  Persepolis  Restored,  p.  228,  where  a  cornice 
upon  the  exterior  of  a  building  attached  to  the  palace  is  said  to  be  *'at  first  sight 
almost  purely  Egyptian."  The  fact,  which  Mr.  Layard  notes  (Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
p.  lol),  that  tlic  >Null>  of  the  chambers  were  in  part  ^'paiuted  with  subjects  resem- 
bling those  sculptured  on  the  alabaster  |»;uiels/'  seems  to  be  another  indication  of 
Egyptian  iutlut  nee. 

'''  See  Col.  K.iwlinson's  Commentary,  p.  19,  note  '. 

*  Tiatispareut  glass  ii.ay  have  bom  in  use  earlier,  but  the  earliest  known  speci- 
men of  it  is  a  small  bottl.\  fiumd  in  the  north-west  palace  at  Nimrud,  which  ha*  Sar- 
gon's  name  upon  it  |^>oo  l.ayani's  Ninevrh  and  Uabylon,  p.  197).  The  invention  is 
most  probably  to  be  a>>ii:iiod  to  Egypt,  wlunce  the  most  ancient  six;cimens  of  col- 
ouriMl  glass  haNC  Ihm'u  viiri\vHi.     (Soo  note  •  on  Book  ii.  ch.  44.) 

*  Nineveh  ami  Hal\\lon.  pp.  1S'J-1'.m». 

*  This  is  made  in  tlic  Cap.on  to  be  tlie  first  ye.ir  of  Bolibus,  whom  Sennacherib 
8<»t  on  th*  throne  of  lval»\K>u  iu  the  year  ol  his  accesssion,  .md  deposed  three  yean 
atterwarvis. 
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]MLrtIj  from  the  swellings  of  the  Tigris,  and  required  a  complete  restora- 
tion to  be  fitted  for  a  rojal  residence.     Sennacherib  seems  to  have  com- 
menced the  work  in  his  second  year.     He  collected  a  host  of  prisoners 
from  ChaldsBa  and  Aramsea  (Syria)  on  the  one  side,  and  from  Armenia 
and  Gilicia  on  the  other,  and  used  their  forced  labour  for  his  construc- 
tions, employing  on  the  repairs  of  the  great  palace  alone  as  many  as 
360,000  men.     A  portion  were  engaged  in  making  bricks ;  others  cut 
timber  in  Chaldasa  and  in  Mount  Ilermon,  and  brought  it  to  Nineveh ; 
a  certain  number  built;   within  the  space  of  two  years  the  needful 
restorations  seem  to  have  been  effected ;  Nineveh  was  made  "  as  splendid 
as  the  sun ;"  two  palaces  were  repaired  ;  the  Tigris  was  confined  to  its 
channel  by  an  embankment  of  bricks ;  and  the  ancient  aqucduct<s  con- 
veying spring-water  to  the  city  from  a  distance  were  made  capable  of 
their  original  use.     Not  content  with  these  improvements,  Sennacherib, 
later  in  his  reign — probably  about  his  9th  or  10th  year — erected  a  new 
and  more  magnificent  palace  at  Nineveh,  which  he  decorated  throughout 
with  elaborate  sculptures  in  commemoration  of  his  various  expeditions. 
This  edifice,  which  was  excavated  by  Mr.  Layard,  and  which  is  known 
as  the  great  Koyunjik  palace,  is  on  a  larger  scale  than  any  other  As- 
syrian building.     It  contained  at  least  three  spacious   halls — one   of 
Ihem  150  feet  by  125 — and  two  long  galleries  (one  of  200,  the  other  of 
X85  feet),  besides  innumerable  chambers;  and  the  excavated  portion  of 
it  covers  an  area  of  nearly  40,000  square  yards,   or  above  eight  acres. 
besides  this  great  work,  Sennacherib  built  a  second  palace  in  Nineveh, 
on   the  mound  now  called  Nehhi-Yunm^  and  a  temple  in  the  city  of 
^arbtsi  (the  modern  Shereef  Khan)  at  a  distance  of  three  miles  from  the 
oapital. 

27.  The  annals  of  Sennacherib  hitherto  discovered  extend  only  to 
lais  eighth  year.  Immediately  after  his  accession  he  proceeded  into  Bab- 
ylonia, where  Merodach-Baladan  had  once  more  succeeded  in  establish- 
^i3g  himself  upon  the  throne  by  the  help  of  his  neighbours  the  Susian- 
i«ins.  A  battle  was  fought  in  which  Sennacherib  was  completely  suc- 
cessful, and  the  Babylonian  prince  barely  escaped  with  his  life.  He 
fled  however  to  the  sea,  and  concealed  himself  from  the  Assyrian 
Soldiers,  who  searched  the  shores  and  islands  for  him  in  vain.  Sen 
^acherib  meanwhile  entered  and  plundered  Babylon,  destroyed  79 
Ohaldsean  cities  and  820  villages,  and  having  collected  an  enormous 
tooty  returned  into  Assyria,  leaving  Belib  (or  Belibus)  as  viceroy  of 
!£abylon.  This  expedition  is  related  at  length  in  Sennacherib's  annals. 
^Kerosus  seems  to  have  ignored  it,  and  to  have  represented  Belibus  as 
cnbtaining  the  crown  by  his  own  exertions ; '  but  the  narrative  of  the 
^^^syrian  king  is  more  worthy  of  our  confidence. 

On  his  way  back  from  Babylonia  Sennacherib  ravaged  the  lands  of 

•  See  the  extract  from  Polyhistor  in  Euscb.  Chron.  Can.  pars  i.  c.  4.  "Post- 
Snam  regno  defunctus  est  Senachcribi  pater  et  post  Uagisa^  in  Jiabylonios  domina- 
rionem,  qui  quidem  nondum  exploto  trigcsiino  die  a  Marudacho  Baldanc  interemptus 
Marudachus  ipse  Baldanes  tyrannidem  iuvasit  mcnsibus  6,  donee  eum  sttstulit  vir 
^^^tidanij  nomine  JElibuij  qui  et  in  regnum  successit.  Hoc  postremo  annum  jam  tcr- 
'^lum  regnante,  Senacheribus  rex  Assy  riorum  copias  adversiim  Babylonios  contrahcbai, 
X>relioqae  cum  lis  conserto  superior  evadebat,"  kc. 
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Ui6  AramsBaii  tribes  upon  the  Tigris  snd  Eophrates,  ftmoDg  whom  an 
mentioned  the  Ndbtstu  (NabatsBans),  and  the  Mtgttrmm  (Hagarenea),  :0aE^ 
xring  into  eaptivity  from  this  qoarter  more  than  200,000  personal  He 
then,  in  his  seoond  year,  attacked  the  mountain  tribes  on  the  north  and 
east  of  Assyria,  penetrating  even  to  Media,  and  taking  tribute  &om  eei^ 
tain  Median  tribes,  who  (he  says)  were  entirely  uaknowni  to  the  kii^^ 
that  went  before  him.  in  his  third  year  he  went  np  against  Syrian 
Here  he  first  chastised  Zn%0,  king  of  Sidon  (apparent^  Sie  JBlnlms 
of  Menander ^),  drivinghim  to  take  refuge  in  Cypnuy  and  givinff  his 
throne  to  another.  He  then  received  tribute  from  the  rest  itt  the 
PhoBnician  cities  as  well  as  from  the  kings  of  Edom  and  Aahdod,  who 
submitted  to  him  without  a  struggle.  Ascalon  resisted  him,  and  was 
attacked ;  the  king  and  the  whole  royal  family  were  seised  and  remoTed 
to  Nineveh,  and  a  fresh  prince  was  placed  upon  the  throne.  Haior, 
Joppa,  and  other  towns  wliich  depended  upon  Asoalon,  were  at  the  same 
time  taken  and  plundered.  War  followed  with  Egypt.  The  kings  of 
that  country,  who  are  described  as  dependent  upon  the  king  of  M&od, 
or  Ethiopia,*  came  up  against  Sennacherib,  and  euMged  him  near  Lacb- 
ish,  but  were  defeated  with  great  loss.  Sennachem  then  took  Iiachiah 
and  Libnah,  and  afterwards  proceeded  against  Hezekiah.  The  Ekrofi> 
ites  had  expelled  their  king,  who  was  a  submissive  vassal  of  the  Amp> 
ian  monarch,  and  had  sent  him  bound  to  Heiekiah,  who  kept  him  a 
prisoner  at  Jerusalem.*  Sennacherib  invaded  Judna,  where  he  took  40 
fenced  cities,  and  carried  off  as  captives  above  200,000  people.^  After 
this  he  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  whiuh  he  endeavoured  to  capture  by 
means  of  mounds.*  Hereupon  Hesekiah  submitted,  consenting  to  pay 
a  tribute  of  300  talents  of  silver  and  30  talents  of  gold,  *  and  sending 
besides  many  rich  presents  to  conciliate  the  Assyrian  monarch,  who 
however  mulcted  him  in  a  portion  of  his  dominions,  which  was  bestowed 
upon  the  princes  of  Ashdod,  Ekron,  and  Gaia.  Such  is  the  account 
which  Sennacherib  gives  of  an  expedition  briefly  touched  by  Scripture 
in  a  few  verses  * — an  expedition  which  Lb  not  to  be  confounded  with  that 

^  Ap.  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  ix.  14.  It  was  probably  after  cbastising  this  prince  that 
SennacbGrib  8c*t  up  his  tablet  at  the  Nahrel  Kelb. 

'  Egypt  was  still  under  the  EthiopianB,  Sabaco  IT.  being  now  the  tme  king  of  the 
country.  Still  certain  native  princes  may  have  been  allowed  the  royal  title.  The 
Dodecarchy  of  Uerodotus,  his  Sethos,  and  Manetbo*8  Stephinates,  KechepMS,  and 
Ncchiio  I.,  seem  to  represent  these  persons. 

"  Hozekiiili  may  have  exercised  a  certain  lordship  over  the  Philistine  towns,  for 
in  the  beginning  of  bis  reign  he  *'*'  smote  the  Philistines,  even  unto  (laza  "  (2  Kings 
xviii.  8). 

*  Demctriu.s  the  Jewish  historian,  ascribed  the  great  Captivity  of  the  Jews  to 
Sennacherib  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  4i»3y. 

'  This  circumstance  adds  increased  force  to  the  promise  on  a  later  occasion :  "He 
shall  not  come  into  this  city,  nor  shoot  an  arrow  there,  nor  come  before  it  with 
shield,  nor  cti«t  a  iMnk  aijainst  it "  {^  Kings  xix.  82). 

*  Compare  2  Kings  xviii.  14.  The  discrepancy  as  to  the  amount  of  the  silrer 
has  been  well  explained  by  Mr.  Layard  ^Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  148). 

*  See  2  Kings  xviii.  13-16 :  *'  Sow  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  King  Ileiekiah  did 
Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  come  up  against  all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah,  mod 
took  them.  And  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  sent  to  the  king  of  Assyria  to  Lu^h, 
sa\*ing,  I  have  offended:  return  from  me;  that  which  thoa  pattest  upoQ  me  I  will 
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fleoond  invasion  of  these  countries  by  the  same  monarch,  which  termi- 
D&ied  in  the  destruction  of  his  host,  and  his  own  ignominious  flight  to 
his  capitaL*  This  latter  expedition  is  not  described  in  his  annals,  and 
it  may  perhaps  belong  to  a  period  beyond  the  time  to  which  they  ex- 
tend. 

Sennacherib,  in  his  fourth  year  (b.  c.  699),  once  more  turned  his  arms 
against  the  south,  and  proceeded  into  Babylonia,  where  the  party  of 
Merodach-Baladan  was  still  powerful.  After  defeating  a  Chaldsean 
chief  who  sided  with  the  banished  king,  and  expelling  some  of  the  king's 
brothers,  he  deposed  the  viceroy  Belibus,  whom  he  had  set  up  in  his 
first  year,  and  placed  his  own  eldest  son,  Asshir-nadin-* ^  upon  the 
throne,*  after  which  he  returned  to  his  own  country. 

The  remaining  records  of  Sennacherib  are  not  of  any  great  import- 
ance. In  his  fifth  year  he  seems  to  have  led  an  expedition  into  Ar- 
menia and  Media,  and  from  his  sixth  to  his  eighth  he  was  engaged  in 
wars  with  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Babylonia  and  Susiana,  whom  he 
attacked  by  means  of  a  fleet  brought  down  the  Tigris,  and  manned  with 
PhoDnician  sailors.     The  annals  break  off  at  his  eighth  year. 

28.  It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  reign  of  Sennacherib  ex- 
tended to  at  least  22  years.^     This  was  probably  its  exact  length;  for  the 
accession  of  Esar-haddon  to  the  throne  of  Assyria  seems  rightly  regarded 
as   contemporaneous  with  his  establishment  as  King  of  Babylon,  which 
last  event  is  fixed  by  Ptolemy's  Canon  to  b.  c.  680,  precisely  22  years 
after  the  accession  of  Belibus,  whom  Sennacherib  placed  over  Babylon 
ixx  the    same  year  that  he  himself  mounted  the  throne.     Sennacherib 
"^ould  thus  reign  for  14  years  after  the  time  when  his  annals  cease.     It 
is  possible  that  the  second  Syrian  expedition,  ending  in  the  miraculous 
destruction  of  his  army,  occurred  during  this  period ;  or  it  may  (as  has 
generally  been  supposed)  have  followed  rapidly  on  his  first  expedition. 
Occurring  (for  instance)  in  his  fourth  or  fifth  year,  but  being  purposely 
itted  from  his  annals  as  not  redounding  to  his  credit,     h'ennaeherib 


►ar.  And  the  kinpj  of  Assyria  appointed  unto  Hezckiah  kin^  of  .Judah  300  talents 
silver,  and  SO  talents  of  gold.  And  Hezekiah  gave  him  all  the  silver  that  was 
■Cound  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  treasures  of  the  king's  house.  At  that 
"tiTne  did  Hezekiah  cut  off  the  gold  from  the  doors  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and 
>in  the  pillars  which  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah  had  overlaid,  and  gave  it  to  the  king 
Assyria." 

•  The  compilers  of  our  Bible  with  marginal  references  have  seen  that  two  distinct 
:peditions  are  spoken  of,  and  have  placed  an  interval  of  three  years  between  them, 
signing  the  victorious  expedition  to  b.  c.  713,  and  the  unsuccessful  one  to  about 
1-   c.  710.     Mr.  Layard,  however  (Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  144-5),  Mr.  Bosanquet 
C^4icrcd  and  Profane  Chronology,  pp.  59-60),  and  Mr.  Vance  Smith  (Prophecies  on 
^^^  Ineveh  and  the  Assyrians,  Introduction,  §  4),  assume  the  two  expeditions  to  be  the 
ne. 

•  AuhwMiadin-*  is  undoubtedly  the  Aparanadius  (query,  Asv<aranadius  ?  a-rr  having 

icome  »)  of  the  Canon,  and  is  a  distinct  person  from  the  Asaridanus  (Esar-haddon) 

^•"lio  ascends  the  throne  of  Babylon  nineteen  years  afterwards.     Perhaps  Polyhistor, 

'^•'laen  he  called  the  former  prince  Asordancs  (ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  pars  i.  c.  4), 

confounded  him  with  his  brother.     The  deposition  of  Belibus  by  Sennacherib  in  his 

tliird  year,  and  the  estabhshment  on  the  throne  of  a  son  of  the  conqueror,  were 

loUoned  by  that  writer. 

Since  his  22d  year  has  been  found  on  a  clay  tablet. 
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OD  his  second  invasion,  again  passed  through  Palestine  and  Idumsea, 
penetrating  to  the  borders  of  Eg}pt,  where  he  was  brought  into  contact 
with  Tirhakah,  the  Ethiopian.*  This  circumstance  favours  a  late  date 
for  the  expedition,  since  it  is  doubtful  whether  Tirhakah  ascended  the 
throne  before  b.  c.  690.* 

29.  The  second  expedition  of  Sennacherib  into  Syria,*  whenever  it 
took  place,*  seems  to  have  oflfercd  a  strong  contrast  to  the  first,  and  to 
have  been  in  most  respects  very  unfortunate.  The  principal  object  of 
the  attack  was,  as  before,  the  part  of  Syria  bordering  upon  Egypt ;  and 
the  two  cities  of  Lachish  and  Libnah,  which  had  been  taken  in  the 
former  war,  but  had  again  fallen  under  Egyptian  influence,  once  more 
attracted  the  special  attention  of  the  Assyrian  king.     While  engaged  in 

■  2  Kings  xix.  8,  9;  Isa.  xxxvii.  8,  9. 

•  If  the  last  year  of  Aniasia  was  ii.  c.  525,  and  if  he  reigned  44  years,  as  reported 
both  by  Herodotus  and  Mnnetho,  his  accession  must  have  occurred  in  B.  c.  669. 
Now  an  Apis  stela  shows  that  only  72  years  intervened  between  the  S5tb  year  of 
Aniasis  (n.  c.  535)  and  the  3rd  of  Xeco.  Neco's  accession  must  therefore  be  placed 
in  B.  c.  610.  Allowing  Psaniinetichus  the  64  years  assigned  him  both  by  Manetho 
and  Herodotus,  we  obtain  for  his  accession  the  date  n.  c.  664.  Another  Apis  stela 
shows  that  Tirhakah  immediatdy  preceded  Psammetichus,  and  that  he  reigned  26 
years.  It  would  appear  from  this  that  Tirhakah  mounted  the  throne  in  b.  c.  69<\ 
which  was  the  13th  year  of  Sennacherib,  if  we  follow  the  Canon.  (See  Ap.  to  Book 
ii.  ch.  viii.  j^  33.)  It  is  possible,  however,  that  Tirhakah  may  have  contended  with 
Sennacherib,  lus  kht(i  of  Ethiopia^  before  he  became  king  of  Egypt. 

*  The  groimds  whereon  I  determine  in  favour  of  a  second  expedition,  which  Mr. 
Vance  Smith  (Prophecies,  Introd.  §  4,  p.  64)  and  others  positively  reject,  are  the 
following:  1.  The  apparent  separation  of  the  expeditions  in  Kings  (2  Kings  xviii. 
13  and  17)  and  Chronicles  (2  Cliron.  xxxii.  1  and  9).  2.  The  improbability  of  a  hos- 
tile attack  on  Jerusalem  immediately  after  the  payment  of  a  large  tribute.  8.  The 
fall  of  Lachish  on  the  first  occasion,  its  apparent  escape  on  the  second.  4.  The  im- 
probability (as  it  seems  to  me)  of  national  vanity  going  to  the  length  of  seeking  to 
conceal  an  enormous  disaster  undercover  of  the  proudest  boasts.  And,  5.  The  im- 
possibility of  a  triumphant  return  u'ith  2(M>,()()()  captives  to  Nineveh  after  the  loss 
sustained  and  the  hasty  tiigiit  which  followed.  (Note  here  the  confirmation  which 
Demetrius  allbrds  to  the  narrative  of  the  Inscriptions  on  this  point.  Supra,  p.  38J, 
note  '.) 

'  The  comparative  chronolocry  of  the  reigns  of  Sennacherib  and  Hezekiah  is  the 
chief  difhculty  which  meets  the  iiistorian  wiio  wishes  to  harmonise  the  Si'riptural 
narrative  with  the  Inscriptions.  Scripture  ]>Iaces  only  eight  years  between  the  fall 
of  Sanuiria  and  the  first  invasion  of  .ludaMi  by  Sennacherib  (2  Kings  xviii.  9  and  13). 
The  inscriptions,  assigning  the  fall  of  Samaria  to  the  first  year  of  Sargon,  giving  Sar- 
jron  a  rei^ni  of  at  Itast  lO  years,  and  assigning  the  first  attack  on  lle/ckiah  to  Sen- 
nacherib's third  year,  put  an  interval  of  at  least  18  years  between  the  two  events. 
Further,  a  conipari>on  of  Ptolemy's  Canon  with  the  inscriptions  (with  which  it  is  in 
perfect  and  t>xnot  aj^reoment)  shows  Sargon's  reij:jn  to  have  been  one  of  19  years, 
and  thu:<  raises  the  interval  in  (piestion  to  22  years.  If  we  accept  the  chronological 
s^'heme  of  the  Canon,  eonfirnud  as  it  is  bv  tlie  Assvrian  and  Babylonian  records, 
and  strikin^Hy  in  nirrceniont  as  it  is  in  nuinerotih  cases  with  the  dates  obtainable  from 
Scripture,  w(;  nnisf  necessarily  correct  on(»  or  more  of  the  Scriptural  numbers.  The 
Uast  chan^^e  is,  to  substitute  in  the  loth  verse  of  2  Kings  xviii.  the  twrnttf-seventh 
for  the  "  lourte<iiiir'  year  of  Heztkiah.  We  may  suppose  the  error  to  have  arisen 
from  a  correction  made  bv  a  transcriber  who  regarded  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib 
and  the  illness  of  Ile/ekiaii  (which  last  was  certainly  in  his  14th  year)  as  synchron- 
ous, whereas  the  words  "  in  tljose  days"  were  in  fact  used  with  a  good  deal  of  lati- 
tude by  the  sacred  writers.  (See  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Pabylon,  p.  146,  note.)  If 
this  view  be  taken,  the  second  ex])e(liiion  must  have  followed  the  first  within  one 
or  at  most  two  years,  lor  Hezekiah  reigned  in  all  only  29  years. 
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person  before  the  former  of  these  two  places,'  he  seems  to  huvv  heard  oi 
the  defeetion  of  Hezekiah,  who  had  eotered  into  relations  witn  the  king 
of  Egypt/  despite  the  warnings  of  Isaiah/  and  had  thereby  been  gailty 
of  rebelling  against  his  liege  lord.     Hereupon  Sennacherib  sent  a  de- 
tachment of  his  forces,  under  a  Tartan  or  general,  against  the  Jewish 
Ising ;  bnt  this  leader,  finding  himself  unable  to  take  the  city  either  by 
force  or  by  a  defection  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  returned  after  a 
little  while  to  his  master.     Meantime  the  siege  of  Lachish  had  appar- 
ently been  raised,*   and  Sennacherib  had  moved  to  Libnah,  when  in- 
telligence reached  him  that  "  Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia" — perhaps  not 
jet  king  of  £gypt — ^had  collected  an  army  and  was  on  his  way  to  assist 
the  Egyptians,'  against    whom    Sennacherib's   attack   was   in    reality 
directed.      Sennacherib  therefore   contented   himself  with   sending  a 
threatening  letter  to  Hezekiah,  while  he  pressed  forward  into  Egypt. 
There  he  seems  to  have  been  met  by  the  forces  of  an  Egyptian  prince, 
or  satrap,  who  held  his  court  at  Memphis,*  while  the  kings  of  the  25th, 
or  Ethiopian  dynasty,  were  reigning  at  Thebes ;  and  probably  it  was  as 
^he  two  armies  lay  encamped  opposite  to  one  another,  that  "  the  angel 
of  the   Lord  went  out  and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians   an 
hundred  fourscore  and  five  thousand ;  and  when  they  arose  early  in  the 
mnoming,  behold,  they  were  all  dead  corpses."  *     Sennacherib,  with  the 
s-emnant  of  his  army,  immediately  fled,  and  the  Egyptians,  regarding 
^he  miraculous  destruction  as  the  work  of  their  own  gods,  took  the 
^edit  of  it  to  themselves,  and  commemorated  it  after  their  own  fashion.^ 
80.  Upon  the  murder  of  Sennacherib  by  two  of  his  sons  at  Nine- 
"^eh,  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  fail  to  throw  any  light.     It  has  been 
pposed  by  some,*  that  the  event  was  connected  with  the  destruction 
f  his  host,  and  followed  it  within  the  space  of  a  few  mouths,  just  as 
^he  deposition  of  Apries  is  made  by  Herodotus  to  follow  closely  upon 
"•ihe  destruction  of  his  army  by  the  Cyrenaeans.*     But  there  are  no  suf- 
ficient grounds  for  this  belief,  which  is  contrary  to  the  impression  left 
lt)y  the  Scriptural  narrative;*   and  it  is  far  more  probable  that  Sen- 
xaacherib  outlived  his  discomfiture  several  years.     During  this  time  he 
<2arried  on  some  of  the  wars  mentioned  above,*  and  was  likewise  en- 

'  2  Kings  xviii.  17.         *  Ibid.  ver.  21  and  ii4.         *  Isa.  xxx.  2,  xxxi.  1-3. 

*  This  seems  implied  in  the  expresMioa,  '*  he  had  heard  timt  he  was  departed  from 
J^hiah  "  (2  Kings  xix.  8). 

^  2  Kings  xix.  9. 

*  Sethos.    (See  Herod,  ii.  141,  and  compare  "Historical  Notice  of  Egypt"  in  the 
-Appendix  to  Book  ii.  ch.  viii.  p.  380.) 

*  2  Kings  xix.  85. 

*  Herod,  il  141,  ad  fin.  If  the  statue  shown  to  Herodotus  was  really  erected  to 
Commemorate  the  discomfiture  of  Sennacherib,  the  mouse  must  have  been  an  emblem 
^f  destruction.  The  tradition  of  the  gnawing  of  the  bow-strings  would  arise  from 
^he  figure.    (See  note  on  Book  i.  ch.  24.) 

'  See  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  i.  App.  ch.  4.  *  Herod,  ii.  161,  iv.  159. 

*  It  is  said  both  in  the  second  book  of  Kings  (xix.  3C)  and  in  Isaiah  (xxxvii.  37), 
^lut  Sennacherib  **  departed,  and  went  and  returned,  and  dwelt  at  Nineveh,"  which 
^Wes  the  impression  of  some  considerable  length  of  residence.  The  statement  of 
the  book  of  Tobit  (i.  21),  that  he  was  murdered  55  days  after  his  return  from  Syria, 
c&nnot  be  considered  to  possess  any  authority.  *  Supra,  p.  r.83. 
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gaged  in  the  enlargement  and  embellishment  of  his  palace  at  Ninovc 
as  well  as  in  those  occasional  expeditions  which  are  commemorated 
the  decorated  chambers  there — additions,  as  it  would  seem,  to  the  orij 
Dal  structure. 

31.  As  Sennacherib  was  not  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Assh 
nadin-^j  the  viceroy  of  Babylon,  that  prince  must  be  supposed  either 
have  died  before  his  father,  or  to  have  been  involved  in  his  dcstructu 
It  is  perhaps  most  probable  that  he  died  in  b.  c.  693,  when  we  find 
the  Canon  that  he  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Babylon  by  Regil 
lus.  His  removal  made  way  for  Esar-haddon  (AMhttr-akh-iddim),  m< 
likely  the  second  son,  who  appears  to  have  experienced  no  difficulty 
establishing  himself  upon  the  throne  after  his  father's  murder.  Tl 
prince,  like  his  father  and  his  grandfather,  was  at  once  a  great  conquei 
and  a  builder  of  magnificent  edifices.  The  events  of  his  reign  have  i 
been  found  in  the  shape  of  annals ;  but  it  is  apparent  from  his  histori< 
inscriptions*  that  he  carried  his  arms  over  all  Asia  between  the  Persi 
Gulf,  the  Armenian  mountains,  and  the  Mediterranean,  penetrating 
some  directions  farther  than  any  previous  Assyrian  monarch.'  He  wj 
red  in  Egypt,  which,  together  with  Ethiopia,  he  claims  to  have  conquere 
and  he  also  made  himself  master  of  Sidon,  Cilicia,  the  country  of  t 
Gtmri  or  Sacae,"  the  land  of  Tubal,  parts  of  Armenia,  Media,  and  BH 
Chaldaea,  Edom,  and  many  other  less  well-known  countries.  In  Susia 
he  contended  with  a  son  of  Merodach-Baladan,  and  he  boasts  that 
spite  of  the  assistance  which  this  prince  received  from  the  Susiani 
monarch,  he  was  unable  to  save  his  life.  On  another  son,  who  becai 
a  refugee  at  his  court,  he  bestowed  a  territory  upon  the  coast  of  t 
Persian  Gulf,  which  had  previously  been  under  the  government  of  I 
brother.*  In  Babylon  itself  E.sar-haddon  appears  to  have  reigned  in  1 
own  person  without  setting  up  a  viceroy.  According  to  some  this  vi 
but  the  revival  of  a  policy  introduced  by  his  grandfather,  Sargon,  w 
is  suspected  to  be  the  Arceanus  ('A/jKcai^o?)  of  the  Canon.*  But  t 
identification  of  these  two  names  is  v(tv  uncertain.  iSo  traces  have  be 
found  that  specially  connect  Sargon  with  Babylon,  whereas  there  s 
many  clear  proofs  of  Esar-haddon  having  reigned  there.  The  inscr: 
tions  show  that  he  repaired  temples  and  built  a  palace  at]5abylon,  brie 
from  which,  bearing  his  name,  have  been  discovered  among  the  ruins 
Hillah;  a  Babylonian  tablet  has  also  been  found,  dated  in  the  reign 

°  One  of  these  lins  been  printed,  but  not  published,  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  in 
sraall  pamphlet  entitled  "Assyrian  Texts  translated,  No.  I."  (pp.  lO-l'.^). 

'  His  Median  conquests  are  said  to  have  been  in  a  land  *'  of  which  the  kings 
fathers  had  never  heard  the  name  ; "  and  other  hostilities  are  recorded  against  tril 
who  from  days  of  old  had  never  obeyed  any  of  the  kings  his  ancestors  "  (Assyri 
Texts,  pp.  14  and  15). 

*  This  is  the  first  occasion  upon  which  the  Gimri  are  mentioned.  The  sa 
name  occurs  in  the  liabylouian  column  of  the  liehistun  and  other  inscriptions,  wh< 
it  represents  the  ISaka  (SacaB)  of  the  Persian. 

"  See  the  ''Assyrian  Texts,"  p.  12. 

*  This  notion  was,  I  believe,  originated   by  Dr.  Hincks.      It  is  adopted 
M.  Oppert  (Rapport,  p.  48)  and  Mr.  Bosanquct  (Sucrcd  and  Profane  Chronolo^ 
p.  66). 
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Bsar-haddon,  by  which  it  appears  that  he  was  the  acknowledged  king  of 

Uat  coantry.     It  is  probable  that  ho  held  his  court  sometimes  at  the 

Assyrian,  sometimes  at  the  Babylonian  capital ;'  and  hence  it  happened 

that  when  his  captains  carried  Manasseh  away  captive  from  Jerusalem, 

Ibey  conducted  their  prisoner  to  the  latter  city.*     No   record  has  been 

as  yet  discovered  of  this  expedition,  nor  of  the  peopling  of  Samaria  by 

colonists  drawn  chiefly  from    Babylonia,*    which   was   in   later    times 

ascribed  to  this  monarch.* 

32.  The  buildings  erected  by  Esar-haddon  appear  to  have  equalled, 
or  exceeded,  in  magnificence,  those  of  any  former  Assyrian  king.     In 
one  inscription  he  states  that  in  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia  he  built  no 
fewer  than  thirty  temples,  "  shining  with  silver  and  gold,  as  splendid  as 
the  sun."  •     Besides  repairing  various  palaces  erected  by  former  kings, 
he  built  at  least  three  new  ones  for  his  own  use  or  that  of  his  son.     One 
of  these  was  the  edifice  known  as  the  south-west  palace  at  Nimrud,  which 
was  constructed  of  materials  derived   from  the  palaces  of  the  former 
monarchs  who  had  reigned  at  that  place,  for  whom,  as  not  belonging  to 
his  own  family,  Esar-haddon  seems  to  have  entertained  small  respect. 
The  plan  of  this  palace  is  said  to  differ  from  that  of  all  other  Assyrian 
buildings.^     It  consisted  of  a  single  hall  of  the  largest  dimensions — 220 
feet  long  and  100  broad — of  an  antechamber  through  which  the  hall  was 
Approached  by  two  doorways,  and  of  a  certain  number  of  chambers  on 
each  side  of  the  hall,  which  were  probably  sleeping  apartments.    Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Layard,  it  **  answers  in  its  general  plan,  more  than  any  build- 
^^^  yet  discovered,  to  the  description  in  the  Bible  of  the  palace  of  Solo- 
ttion."  •     Another  of  Esar-haddon's  palaces  was  erected  at  Nineveh  on 
the  spot  now  marked  by  the  mound  at  Nehhi-Yunm*     This  is  probably 
tbe  building  of  which  he  boasts  that  it  was  "  a  palace  such  as  the  kings, 
^*ia  fathers,  who  went  before  him,  had  never  made,"  and  which  on  its 
Completion  ho  is  said  to  have  called  "  the  palace  of  the  pleasures  of  all 

*  The  practico  of  the  Persians  in  this  respect  is  well  known.  (See  note  to  Book 
J^-  ch.  68).  It  may  be  gathered  from  the  mention  of  "Shushan  the  palace''''  in  the 
•>Ook  of  Daniel  during  the  reign  of  Belshazzar,  that  the  later  Babylonian  kings  held 
^Heir  court  sometimes  at  that  place. 

*  See  2  Chron.  xxxiil  11:  "Wherefore  the  Lord  brought  upon  them  the  cap- 
J^ins  of  the  king  of  Assyria^  which  took  Manasseh  among  the  thorns,  and  bound 
**»m  with  fetters,  and  carried  him  to  Babylon.^'*  Scripture  does  not  say  who  the  king 
^f  Assyria  was;  but  1.  as  Sennacherib  and  Ilezekiah  were  contemporaries,  their 
^^ns  would  naturally  be  the  same;  and  2.  Essar-haddon  mentions  Manasseh 
^^Hiong  the  kings  who  sent  him  workmen  for  his  great  buildings.  See  note  '  on  the 
**ext  page. 

*  2  Kings  xvii.  24  :  "  The  king  of  Assyria  brought  men  from  Babylon,  and  from 
puthah,  and  from  Ava,  and  from  llamath,  and  from  Sepharvaim,  and  placed  them 
*»i  the  cities  of  Samaria  instead  of  the  children  of  Israel."  Of  these  five  cities  three 
Cfiabylon,  Cuthah,  and  Sepharvaim  or  Sippara)  are  certainly  Babylonian :  Ava  is 
doubtful.    Concerning  Hamath,  see  above,  p.  370,  note  '. 

*  Ezra  iv.  2.     Perhaps  the  *' great  and  noble  Asnapper"  of  ver.  10  is  the  officer 
^bo  actually  led  the  colony  into  Samaria. 

•  "Assyrian  Texts,"  p.  lb. 

'  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  ch.  xxvi.  p.  654. 

'  Ibid.  p.  665.  •  Ibid.  ch.  xxv.  p.  598. 
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the  year."'  It  is  described  as  supported  on  wooden  columns,  and  as 
roofed  with  lofty  cedar  and  other  trees ;  sculptures  in  stone  and  marble, 
and  abundant  images  iu  silver,  ivory,  and  bronze,  constituted  its  adorn- 
ment ;  many  of  these  were  brought  from  a  distance,  some  being  the  idols 
of  the  conquered  countries,  and  others  images  of  the  Assyrian  gods.  Its 
gates  were  ornamented  with  the  usual  mystical  bulls;  and  its  extent 
was  so  great,  that  horses  and  other  animals  were  not  only  kept,  but  even 
bred,  within  its  walls.  A  third  palace  was  erected  by  Esar-haddon  at 
Shereef'Kfuniy  for  his  son,  but  this  was  apparently  a  very  inferior  build- 
mg.' 

In  the  construction  and  ornamentation  of  his  palaces  Esar-haddon 
made  use  of  the  services  of  Syrian,  Greek,  and  Phoenician  artists.     The 

?rinces  of  Syria,  Manasseh  king  of  Judah,  the  Hellenic  monarchs  of 
dalium,  Citium,  Curium,  Soli,  &c.,  and  the  Phoenician  king  of  Paphos, 
furnished  him  with  workmen,'  to  whose  skill  wo  are  probably  indebted 
for  the  beautiful  and  elaborate  bas-reliefs  which  adorn  the  edifices  of 
his  erection. 

Esar-haddon  must  have  reigned  at  least  13  years ;  possibly  he  may 
have  reigned  longer.*  In  b.  c.  667,  thirteen  years  after  his  accession,  he 
was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Babylon  by  Saosduchinus ;  but  this  prince 
may  have  been  a  rebel,  or  a  viceroy  appointed  to  govern  the  country  by 
the  Assyrian  monarch.  Esar-haddon  may  have  still  continued  to  fill 
the  throne  of  Assyria,  where  his  great  works  seem  to  indicate  a  long  and 
prosperous  rule.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Asshur'bam'-pai,*  the 
prince  for  whom  he  had  built  a  palace  at  Shereef-Khan,  perhaps  about  the 
year  b.  c.  060.* 

33.  With  Aanhir'hiini'pal  II.,  the  Sardanapalus  of  Abydenus,  appears 

*  See  Mr.  Yox  Ttilbot's  i)iimphlet,  pp.  17,  18.  Thus  tran.shition  is  somewhat 
doubtful. 

*  See  Layaril's  Ninovoh  and  Babylon,  oh.  xxv.  p.  51>9.  . 
'  This  fact  is  reoordod  on  an  incditcd  fragment  of  Esar-hadddn*s  time,  in  which    ^  "  '^ 

the  following  nunicH  occur: — KkUtuzi  of  iiVifiW  (-^-^pisthus  of  Idulium),  Pisuaffura 

of  Kitthim  (Pvtlia^oras  ot  C'itiuiiO,    Ki of  T:iUlniinmi  («  *  •  of  Salamis),  Itu- 

J)wjan  of  l\ippa  (llhodapon  of  J'aplios),  Krieli  of  T«il/n  (Euryalus  of  Soli),  Damatxu 
of  A'uri  (Dcino —  of  Curium),  Jiummizu  of  Tumizzi  (*  *  •  of  Tamissus),  Damuifi 
of  Amti'A'hihiasti  (Demo  -  -  -  -  of  Ammo-cho*ta\  JIunazi(j-<Tut*u  of  Liminni 
(Oncsi  -  -  -  of  Limoniu),  andPM//ij/i  of  Uyridusa  (*  •  •  of  Aphrodisia). 

*  Polyhislor  (according  to  Kusebius,  Chron.  C.in.  pars  1,  p.  20)  gave  Ejiar-haddon 
a  reign  of  only  eight  years.  But  as  he  ascribed  no  more  than  18  years  to  Senna- 
cherib, wlio  certainly  roiirned  22,  his  testimony  cannot  be  reganled  as  of  much 
weight.  The  Canon,  wliieh  may  W.  considered  to  represent  the  real  views  of  Bero- 
8US  made  K>ar-haddon  reiirn  l:i  years  in  B*ifnjh,n.  Unless,  th«'refore,  he  ascended 
the  throne  of  B.ibylon  during  his  father's  Hfetime,  of  which  then.*  is  no  atom  of 
evidence,  he  must  have  reigned  at  K  ast  as  long  in  As-yria.  l>r.  Braudis  conjectures 
that  Beio>us  gave  him  2>  years  i)i  ^it^si/ria  ;^Kev.  As>}r.  Temp.  Emend,  p.  41);  but 
of  this  I  see  no  Siitistaetory  proot*. 

*  There  is  some  di»ul>t  \\heiher  a  Tii:laih-riieser.  \\ho«ie  name  has  been  fonnd  in 
some  mutilated  dynastic  li>ts.  may  n*)t  liave  interveiietl  between  Esar-haddon  and 
his  son  As.sJtur-lHini'jiii'.  31.  Oj  pert  inserts  this  mo:. arch,  and  makes  him  reign 
from  B.C.  tUJS  to  n.  v.  «'»»;. •.      (lIap|.ort,  \c.,  p.  .">»»,  and  sen*  the  table  oppo^ite  p.  52.) 

*  This  date,  and  tliOM'  wlii«,h  loil«>w  to  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Xineveh  (which  is 
fixed  to  tlie  year  n.  c.  <">2;)  by  tlie  accession  in  that  year  of  Xabopolassar),  must  b< 
regarded  as  tijtjtroxiumtf. 
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to  haTe  oommeneed  the  decadence  of  Assyria.  His  military  expeditions 
had  neither  the  extent  nor  the  importance  of  the  expeditions  of  former 
kin^,  and  seem  to  have  occupied  him  bnt  for  a  small  portion  of  his  reign. 
He  continued  the  war  with  Susiana,  where  he  contended  against  the  grand 
Bona  of  Merodach-Baladan ;  and  he  likewise  made  incursions  into  Arme- 
nia; but  the  more  distant  expeditions  of  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and 
£sar-h&ddon  have  no  parallel  in  his  annals.  Hunting  appears  to  have 
been  his  passion.  A  palace  which  he  erected  at  Nineveh,  in  the  imme- 
diate Ticinity  of  that  built  by  Sennacherib,  was  ornamented  throughout 
with  sculptured  slabs  representing  him  as  engaged  in  the  pursuit  and  de- 
struction of  wild  animals.^  The  arts  flourished  under  his  patronage. 
There  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  sculptures  wherewith  he  decorated 
his  buildings,  as  compared  with  those  of  former  kings.  This  is  particu- 
larly apparent  in  the  delineation  of  animals,  which  have  a  truth,  a  del- 
icacy, a  spirit,  and  an  absence  of  conventionality,  effectually  distinguishing 
them  from  the  representations  of  an  earlier  period.*  Thus  as  the  nation 
declined  in  military  vigour  the  arts  of  peace,  aa  so  often  happens,  made 
rapid  progress ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  had  no  foreign  conquest  interfered 
to  check  the  rising  civilisation,  Assyria  might  in  many  respects  have 
anticipated  the  improved  art  of  the  Greeks. 

34.  Asshur-hani-pal  may  be  supposed  to  have  reigned  from  about  b.  c. 
660  to  B.  0.  640.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  son,  whose  name  is  read  some- 
^what  doubtfully  as  Asskur-emii-tlij  the  last  king  of  whom  any  records 
have  been  as  yet  discovered.  Under  him  the  decline  of  Assyria  seems 
to  have  been  rapid.  .No  military  expeditions  can  be  assigned  to  his 
r^ign,  and  the  works  which  he  constructed  are  of  a  most  inferior  charac- 
ber.  A  palace  built  by  him  on  the  great  platform  at  Nimrud  or  Calah 
«- — ^the  chief  monument  of  his  reign  which  has  come  down  to  us — ^indicates 
in  a  very  marked  way  the  diminution  in  his  time  of  Assyrian  wealth  and 
xxiagnificenoe.  It  coiltained  no  great  hall  or  gallery,  and  no  sculptured 
Blabs,  but '  merely  consisted  of  a  number  of  rooms  of  small  proportions, 
I>aDelled  by  plain  slabs  of  common  limestone,  roughly  hewn  and  not 
^Kiore  thaiti  3^  feet  high.  The  upper  part  of  the  walls  above  the  pan- 
Qllinff  WM  simply  plastered."  If  Asshir-emit-ili  was  reduced  to  live  in 
^.his  building,  we  must  suppose  that  the  superb  edifices  of  his  ancestors 
bad  fallen  into  ruin,  which  could  scarcely  have  taken  place  unless  they 
had  been  injured  by  violence.  It  seems  probable  that,  either  through  the 
invasions  of  the  Medes,  who  were  now  growing  into  prominence,*"  or  in 

*  These  slabs,  which  were  recovered  by  Col.  Rawlinson,  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  animals  of  chace  include  lions,  wild  horses,  wild  asses,  stags,  and 
antelopes. 

■  See  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,   p.  450,  where  a  rimilar  observation  is 
nnade  with  respect  to  some  sculptures  wherewith  this  prince  adorned  the  puluce  of 
itanaeherib  at  Koyunjik. 
*  Ibid.  p.  655. 

"  Herodotus  assigns  the  first  attack  of  the  Medes  on  Nineveh  to  the  last  year 

of  Phraortes,  or  b.  o.  634.   lie  represents  a  second  attack  as  having  followed  closely 

on  the  secession  of  Gyaxares,  which  was  in  b.  c.  633.    The  final  invasion  he  would, 

•FfMreatly,  hare  placed  as  late  as  b.  c.  603.     Between  b.  o.  632  and  603  (according 

to  iiim)  the  Scyths  were  dominant  throughout  Western  Asia. 
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the  course  of  the  Scytbic  troubles  wbicb  belong  to  ubout  the  same  period," 
Assyria  had  been  greatly  weakened,  her  cities  being  desolated,  and  her 
palaces  dismantled  or  destroyed.  These  disasters  preceded  the  last 
attack  of  Cyaxares,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  fall  of  the  mighty 
power  which  had  so  long  been  dominant  in  Western  Asia.  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  last  war  with  the  Medes  and  final  destruction  of  Nin- 
eveh fell  into  the  reign  of  Asshnr-emii-ili,  the  latest  monarch  of  whom 
contemporary  records  have  been  found,  or  whether  he  had  a  successor  in 
the  Saracus  of  Berosus'' — the  Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks,  under  whom 
the  final  catastrophe  took  place.  On  the  one  hand,  the  number  of  years* 
from  the  accession  of  Esar-haddon  to  the  capture  of  Nineveh,  which  is 
but  fifty-five,  seems  barely  to  suffice  for  the  three  reigns  of  a  father,  a 
son,  and  a  grandson,  whence  we  should  conclude  that  Asshur-emtt-ili  was 
probably  the  last  king.  On  the  other,  the  difference  between  the  names 
of  Saracus  and  Asshur-emit-Ui  is  so  wide,  and  the  authority  of  Berosus 
(from  whom  the  notices  of  Saracus  seem  to  come)  so  great,  that  we  are 
tempted  to  suspect  that  Asshur-emit-ili  may  have  been  the  last  king  but^- 
one,  and  Saracus  (perhaps  his  brother)  have  succeeded  him.* 

The  character  commonly  given  of  this  king,  and  his  conduct  during 
the  last  siege  of  Nineveh,  as  they  descend  to  us  almost  solely  from  Cte- 
sias,*  must  be  viewed  with  great  doubt  and  suspicion.*     The  portrai 
of  the  effeminate  voluptuary,  waking  up  under  circumstances  of 
peril  to  a  sense  of  what  his  position  required  of  him,  displaying  in  th 
last  struggle  for  his  throne  prodigies  of  valour,  and  closing  all  with 
glorious  death,  is  one  of  those  Greek  ideals  of  the  Oriental  characte: 
which  by  their  artistic  excellence  and  completeness  betray  their  origin... 
The  Sardanapalus  of  Ctesias,  whose  very  name  is  a  fiction,*  must 
regarded  as  a  creation  of  that  writer's  fertile  fancy,  and  not  as  an  hit 
torical  personage.     Some  traits  of  his  character,  as  well  as  some  incident^sfri*^^ 
of  his  life,  may  have  been  taken  from  the  real  king,  Saracus ;  but  ond^  ^^" 


"  Gf.  Essay  iii.  §  9,  pp.  325,  326. 

"  The  name  of  Surucus  is  not  found  in  the  actual  fragments  of  Berosus,  but^  m:-0'^ 
comeB  down  to  us  from  Abydonus  (ap.  Euseb.  Cliron.  Can.  i.  p.  25),  who  appears  tc:^  -^  ^^ 
have  drawn  from  him.     (See  Miiller's  Fragm.  H.  G.  vol.  iv.  p.  279.) 

*  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  Abydenus,  from  whom  the  name  of  Saracuss  ^  ^  " 
comes,  mentioned  two  kings  only — Sardanapalus  and  Saracus — as  successors  of  •"  *— ^^' 
£sar-huddon — liis  Axerdis.     This  tends  to  identify  Saracus  with  Asshur^mit-Ui. 

'  Ap.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  23-8.  The  other  Greek  writers  seem  generally  to  have  fol—  ^<=^l 
lowed  Ctesias.  The  only  exceptions  are  Aristophanes  (Aves,  958),  Abydenus,  an(L'>  .^'■"" 
Polyhistor,  the  last  two  of  whom  drew  from  Berosus,  while  the  first  followed  common:*  ^^^o\ 
report,  or  perhaps  drew  from  Herodotus.  We  do  not  kno\c,  however,  that  cithcir  -^»  **^ 
Ilerodotus  or  Aristophanes  intended  their  Sardanapalus  for  the  last  king. 

*  On  the  weakness  of  Ctesias  as  an  authority,  see  the  Introductory  Essay,  ch  ^-^  ^^" 
iii.  pp.  59-61. 

*  There  are  writers  who  endeavour  to  find  the  name  Saracus  in  Sardanapalus -^-^  -■"' 
(see  Brandis,  pp.  32-3),  and  others  wlio  consider  that  Sardanapalus  is  a  fair  Greelf  '^^  '*'■ 
equivalent  for  the  actual  name  of  the  last  monumental  king,  which  they  read  a-*-*-       ^ 
Asshur-diin-il  (Oppert,  llapport,  table  opp.   p.  62).     But  these  views  seem  force* ^"^^^ '/j 
and  overstrained.    Nothing  can  be  more  evident  to  common  sense  than  the  eaaentiuc-^'    -w' 
diversity  of  the  names  Asshitr-cKiit-i/i,  Sardanapalus,  and  Saracus.     In  the  hist  w^"  *    "* 
have  the  Assyrian  elements  '^As^hur''  and  "  aA7<,"  which,  however,  will  not  make    --t^^*' 
Dame  without  a  third  element. 
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the  whole  he  belongs  to  the  ideal  rather  than  the  actual,  and  is  thus  of 
no  avail  for  history.  Of  the  historical  Saracus  all  that  we  distinctly 
know  is,*  that  being  attacked  by  the  Medes  under  Cyaxares,  and  perhaps 
at  the  same  time  by  the  ChaldsDans  and  Susianians/  he  made  Nabo- 
polassar,  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar^  his  general,  and  sent  him  to  take 
the  command  at  Babylon ;  Nabopolas*ar,  however,  revolted,  concluded 
a  treaty  with  Cyaxares,  and  cemented  the  alliance  by  a  marriage ;  after 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  Medes,  he  laid  siege  to  Nineveh.  Saracus 
defended  his  capital  for  a  while,  but  at  last,  despairing  of  success,  with- 
drew to  his  palace,  and,  firing  it  with  his  own  hand,  perished,  with  all 
belonging  to  him,  in  the  conflagration.' 

35.  It  has  been  already  observed  in  another  Essay,*  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  siege,  as  detailed  by  Ctesias,*  may  very  possibly  have  been 
correctly  stated.  It  lasted,  according  to  him,  above  two  years,  and  was 
I'rought  to  a  successful  issue  mainly  in  consequence  of  an  extraordinary 
rise  of  the  Tigris,  which  swept  away  a  portion  of  the  city  wall,  and  so 
gave  admittance  to  the  enemy.*     Upon  this  the  Assyrian  monarch,  con- 

•  See  the  ftimons  fragment  of  Abydenus  :  *'  Post  quern  (Sardflnapalnm)  Saracun 
''nperitabat  Assyriis :  qui  quidem  certior  factus  turmarum  vutgi  coUectitiarum  quro  k 
rtiari  adveraus  Be  adventarent,  cont'muo  Busalussorum  (ue.  Nebupalussorum)  militife 
ducem  Babvlonem  mittebat.  Sed  enini  hie,  cnpto  rebellandi  consilio,  Amubiam,  Asda- 
h«gis  Medorum  principia  filiam,  nato  sue  Nabuchodrossorodespondcbat;  moxquerap- 
<tiii contraNinunif seuNiuivem, urbem  impetuin  facicbat.  Re oiimi cognitA, rexSaracus 
>*^^Aiii  Evoritam  ioflammabat.  Turn  vero  Nabuchodrossorus,  sumiiiffi  rerum  potitus, 
tiraiis  mccniis  Babylouem  cingebat/'  (Ap.  Euscb.  Chron.  Can.  pars  i.  c.  9.)  And  com- 
pare Polyhistor  (ap.  eund.  c.  5):  "Post  Sammugbem  im[)eravit  Chaldieis  Sardanap- 
^lus  annos  21.  Uic  ad  Asdahagem,  qui  erat  Medics  gentis  pneses  et  satrapa,  copias 
Auxiliares  misit,  videlicet  ut  filio  suo  Nabuchodrossoro  desponderct  Amubiam  e 
Sliubus  Asdabagis  unam.*^  So  Syncellus  says  of  Nabopolassar:  Olros  arparriyhs 
&ir^  "XapdKou  rov  XaX^adwy  /SouriAcwf  (TTaXeU,  Kara  rov  aifrov  Sapafcov  tls  HTyoy  iiri' 
o^^|Mrrcvct*  ot  r^y  $<polioy  trroribfU  &  TiO^aKos  iaurhy  avy  ro7s  jSouriAc/oir  iviirfyfict^ 
"rcil  -r^v  ^xV  XoAScuW  koX  BafivKoavos  itapiKa&tv  6  aifrhs  Ntt$oxa\daapos  (p.  396,  ed. 
Dindorf.). 

•  The  "  force  advancing  from  tJu  wa,"  which  Nabopolassjir  was  sent  against, 
^voald  probably  consist  of  these  nations,  who  had  been  in  arms  against  the  Assyr- 
^«xi8  at  least  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Asuhur-bani-pal.  They  can  scarcely  have  been 
^^^ythians,  as  firandis  (following  Niebuhr)  supposes  (Rev.  Ass.  Temp.  Emend. 
I>.  81> 

"*  Mr.  Layard  (Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  622,  note)  happily  compares  with  this 
^ct  the  snicide  of  Zimri,  king  of  Israel.  '*  And  it  came  to  pasH  when  Zimri  saw  that 
t.iie  city  was  taken,  that  be  went  into  the  palace  of  the  king's  house,  and  burnt  the 
Iclng^B  house  over  him,  and  died*'  (1  Kings,  xvi.  18).  Similar  conduct  on  a  larger 
Scale  18  ascribed  to  the  Xanthians  and  the  Cauniaus  (Herod,  i.  176). 

•  Supra,  Essay  iii.  §  9,  pp.  827-828. 

•  Ap.  Died.  Sic.  u.  27-8. 

^  The  prophecy  of  Nahum  contains  more  than  one  allusion  to  this  feature  in  the 
distraction  of  the  city.  The  mention  of  an  "overrunning  flood"  wherewith  God 
slxodld  "make  an  end  of  the  place,"  in  ver.  8  ofch.  i.,  might  perhaps  be  metaphori* 
o^(comp.  Isa.  viii.  7-8,  Dan.  ix.  26,  &c.);  but  this  can  scarcely  be  said  of  the  two 
fioHoiring  passages : — 

"They  shall  make  haste  to  the  wall  thereof,  and  the  defence  shall  be  prepared. 
Zii^  ffate9  of  the  river  ehall  be  thrown  operij  and  the  palace  shall  be  dissolved  ^' 

**  Behold,  thy  people  in  the  midst  of  thee  are  women :  the  ffoten  0/  thy  land  thaU 
b^  *Bi  wide  open  unto  thine  enemies:  the  Are  shall  devour  thy  bars"  (iii.  18). 
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sidering  further  resistance  to  be  vain,  fired  his  palace  and  destroyecS 
himself.     The  conqueror  completed  the  ruin  of  the  onco  magnificen'C 
capital,  by  razing  the  walls  and  delivering  the  whole  city  to  the  flames.^ 
Nineveh  ceased  to  exist ;  and  at  the  same  time  probably  the  other  royal 
cities,  or  at  least  their  palaces,  were  wasted  with  fire,*  the  proud  struc- 
tures raised  by  the  Assyrian  kings  being  reduced  at  once  to  that  condi- 
tion  of  ruined  heaps  which  has  been  the  effectual  means  of  preserving  & 
great  portion  of  their  contents  for  the  entertainment  and  enlightenment 
of  the  present  age.     The  fallen  nation  was  never  again  able  to  raise 
itself.*     Once  only  does  it  appear  in  rebellion,  and  then  the  position 
which  it  occupies  is  secondary,  Media  heading  the  revolt,  which  is  fromi 
the  Persians  under  Darius  Hystaspes.*     The  strength  of  the  race  waat 
exhausted,  and  the  ruin  of  the  capital,  which  seems  not  to  have  beeim 
rebuilt  till  the  time  of  Claudius,"  deprived  the  people  of  a  rallying  point  ^ 
and  probably  contributed  to  render  them   that  which  they  appear 
their  later  history — the  patient  and  submissive  subjects  of  their  Ari 
conquerors. 

36.  Having  thus  brought  the  line  of  Assyrian  monarchs  to  an  end> 
it  will  be  convenient  to  tabulate  the  principal  results;  after  which  m 
few  general  remarks  on  the  character  and  extent  of  the  empire,  and  tha 
civilisation  of  the  people,  may  appropriately  terminate  this  Essay. 

'  The  recent  excavations  have  shown  that  fire  was  a  chief  agent  in  the  destru 
tion  of  the  Nineveh  palaces.     Calcined  alabaster,  masses  of  charred  wood  and  chai 
coal,  colossal  statues  split  through  with  the  heat,  are  met  with  in  all  parts  of  th» 
Ninevite  mounds,  and  attest  the  veracity  of  prophecy.     (See  Layard's  Nineveh  an^ 
Babylon,  pp.  71,  108,  121,  &c.,  and  comp.  Nahum  ii.  13,  and  ill.  13  and  15.) 

•  The  palaces  at  Khorsabad  (Dur-Sargina)  and  Niinrud  (Calah)  show  equal 
of  fire  with  those  of  Nineveh  (Koyunjik).     See  Layard's  Nineveh  and  its  RemainE 
vol.  i.  pp.  12,  27,  40,  &c. ;   Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  351,   857,  859,  &c. ;   Vaux' 
Nineveh  and  Peraepolis,  pp.  196-8 ;  Botta,  Letter  ii.  p.  26,  Letter  iii.  p.  41,  &c. 

*  So  Nahum  had  prophesied :  "Thy  people  is  scattered  upon  the  mountains,  an( 
no  man  gathcreth  them.     77ierc  is  no  Jualing  of  thy  bruise'''^  (iii.  18,  19). 

*  See  Essay  iii.  §  12. 

•  The  legend  Col.  Niniva  Claud.  (Colonia  Niniva  Clnudiopolis),  which  is  foun 
on  coins  of  Trajan  and  Maximin,  seems  to  show  that  Claudius,  who  established  man 
colonies  in  the  East,  founded  one  on  or  near  the  site  of  Nineveh.     A  passage 
Herodotus  (i.  193)  distinctly  indicates  tliat  no  town  of  Nineveh  existed  in  his  da? 
From  the  silence  of  Xenophon  and  the  historians  of  Alexander,  we  may  gather  th 
the  Persians  never  restored  it.     Strabo  is  ambiguous,  but  on  the  whole  seems  to  d 
scribe  a  non-existent  city.     Nineveh  re-appears  for  the  first  time  in  history  towar 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Nero  (Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  18). 
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37.  The  independent  kingdom  of  Assyria  covered  a  space  of  six 
centuries  and  a  half;  but  the  empire  cannot  be  considered  to  have  lasted 
more  than  (at  the  utmost)  five  centuries.  It  commenced  with  Tiglath- 
Pileser  L,  about  b.  o.  1110,  and  it  terminated  with  Asshur-bani-pal,  or 
jfardanapalus,  about  b.  c.  640.  The  limits  of  the  dominion  varied  great- 
y  <iiiring  this  period,  the  empire  expanding  or  contracting  according  to 
^o  circumstances  of  the  time  and  the  personal  character  of  the  prince 
^o  occupied  the  throne.     The  extreme  extent  appears  to  have  been 
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reached  almost  immediately  before  a  rapid  decline  set  in ;  that  is  to  say^ 
during  the  reigns  of  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esar-haddon,  three  of  th^ 
most  warlike  of  the  Assyrian  princes,  who  held  the  throne  from  b.  e^ 
721  to  about  b.  c.  660.     During  this  interval  Assyria  was  paramount 
over  the  portion  of  Western  Asia  included  between  the  MediterraneaiB 
and  the  Halys  on  the  one  hand,  the  Caspian  and  the  great  Persian  deserc. 
on  the  other.     Southwards  the  boundary  was  formed  by  Arabia  and  th& 
Persian  Gulf;  northwards  it  seems  at  no  time  to  have  advanced  to  th» 
Euxine  or  to  the  Caucasus,  but  to  have  been  formed  by  a  fluctuating 
line  which  did  not  in  the  most  flourishing  period  extend  beyond  the 
northern  frontier  of  Armenia.^     The  countries  included  in  this  space 
and  subjected  within  the  period  in  question  to  Assyrian  influence  were 
chiefly  the  following : — Susiana,  Chaldaea,  Babylonia,  Media,  Matiene  oi- 
the  country  of  the  Namri^  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  parts  of  Cappadocia. 
and  Cilicia,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  Idumaea,  and  for  a  time  Lowe 
Egypt.     Cyprus  also  was  for  some  years  a  dependency.     On  the  othe 
hand,  Persia  Proper,  Bactria,  and   Margiana,   even   Hyrcania,    wer 
beyond  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Assyrian  sway,  which  towards  the  nort 
upon  this  side  did  not  reach  farther  than  about  the  neighbourhood  o 
Kasvin,  and  towards  the  south  was  confined  within  the  mountain-barrie 
of  Zagros.     Similarly  on  the  west,  Phrygia,  Lydia,  Lycia,  even  Pam — 
phylia,  were  independent,  the  Assyrian  arms  having  never  (so  far  a;^ 
appears)  penetrated  beyond  Cilicia  or  crossed  the  Halys. 

38,  The  nature  of  the  dominion  established  by  the  great  Mesop 
tamian  monarchy  over  the  countries  included  within  the  limits  indicated^  - 
will  perhaps  be  best  understood  if  we  compare  it  with  the  empire  oflfc^ 
Solomon.  Solomon  "  reigned  over  all  the  khigdom  from  the  rivei—^^ 
(Euphrates)  unto  the  land  of  the  Philistines  and  unto  the  border  ofi^ 
Egypt :  they  hrou^ht  presents  and  served  Solomon  all  the  days  of  hia^s. 
life."  *  The  first  and  most  striking  feature  of  the  earliest  empires  is,^  ^ 
that  they  are  a  mere  congeries  of  kingdoms :  the  countries  over  which^^  - 
the  dominant  state  acquires  an  influence,  not  only  retain  their  distinct-^ 
individuality,  as  is  the  case  in  some  modern  empires,'  but  remain  in  alii 
respects  such  as  they  were  before,  with  the  simple  addition  of  certain 
obligations  contracted  towards  the  paramount  authority.  They  keep 
their  old  laws,  their  old  religion,  their  line  of  kings,  their  law  of  succes- 
sion, their  whole  internal  organisation  and  machinery ;  they  only  ac- 
knowledge an  external  suzerainty,  which  binds  them  to  the  performance 
of  certain  duties  towards  the  Head  of  the  Empire.  These  duties,  as 
understood  in  the  earliest  times,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  two  words 
"  homage  "  and  "  tribute;"  the  subject  kings  *'  serve  "  and  "  bring  pres- 
ents;" they  are  bound  to  acts  of  submission,  must  attend  the  court  ol 

'  For  the  natural  limits  of  Armenia,  see  Essay  ix.  §  10. 

•  1  Kings  iv.  21.  Compare  ver.  24;  and  for  the  complete  organisation  of  the 
empire,  see  ch.  x.,  where  it  appears  that  the  kings  "  brouglit  every  man  his  present, 
a  rate  year  hy  year"*^  (ver.  25);  and  that  the  amount  of  the  annual  revenue  from 
all  sources  was  CGG  talents  of  gold  (ver.  14).  See  also  2  Chron.  ix.  13-28,  and  Pn 
Ixxii.  8-11. 

"  Our  own,  for  instance,  and  the  Austrian  till  1849. 
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ilieir  soxerain  when  sammoned/  unless  tbcj  have  a  reasonable  excuse, 
must  there  salute  him  as  a  superior,  and  otherwise  acknowledge  his 
rank ;  *  aboye  all,  they  must  pay  him  regularly  the  fixed  tribute  which 
has  been  imposed  upon  them  at  the  time  of  their  submission  or  sub- 
jection, the  unauthorised  withholding  of  which  is  open  and  avowed  re- 
bellion.' Finally,  they  must  allow  his  troops  free  passage  through  their 
dominions,  and  must  oppose  any  attempt  at  invasion  by  way  of  their 
country  on  the  part  of  his  enemies/  Such  are  the  earliest  and  most 
essential  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  subject  states  in  an  empire  of  the 
primitive  type,  like  that  of  Assyria ;  and  these  obligations,  with  the 
corresponding  one  on  the  part  of  the  dominant  power  of  the  protection 
of  its  dependants  against  foreign  foes,  appear  to  have  constituted  the 
sole  links  *  which  joined  together  in  one  the  heterogeneous  materials  of 
which  that  empire  consisted. 

39.  It  is  evident  that  a  government  of  the  character  here  described 
contains  within  it  elements  of  constant  disunion  and  disorder.  Under 
faTOnrable  circumstances,  with  an  active  and  energetic  prince  upon  the 
throne,  there  is  an  appearance  of  strength,  and  a  realisation  of  much 
xiiag;nificence  and  grandeur.  The  subject  monarchs  pay  annually  their 
due  share  of  "  the  regulated  tribute  of  the  empire;"'  and  the  better  to 

*  There  are  several  cases  of  this  kind  in  the  inscriptions.  The  most  remarkable 
is  that  of  Esar-haddoD,  who  ^'  ast^embled  at  Nineveh  twenty-two  kings  of  the  laud 
of  Syria,  and  of  the  sea-coast,  and  of  the  islands  of  the  sea,  and  passed  them  in  re- 
'View  before  him"  (Fox  Talbot,  p.  17).  Perhaps  the  visit  of  Ahaz  to  Tiglath-Pileser 
(2  Kings  xtI.  10)  was  of  this  character. 

'  Cf.  Ps.  Ixxii.  11 :  "All  kings  shall  fall  down  before  him."  This  is  said  primarily 
Solomon.      The  usual  expression  in  the  inscriptions  is  that  the  subject  kings 
*-  kissed  the  sceptre  "  of  the  Assyrian  monarch. 

*  See  2  Kings  xvii.  4,  and  the  inscriptions  passim. 

*  Josiah  seems  to  have  perished  in  the  performance  of  this  duty  (2  Kings  xxiii. 
2  Chron.  xxxv.  20-28). 

*  In  some  empires  of  this  type,  the  subject  states  have  an  additional  obligation, 
^*- — that  of  famishing  contingents  to  swell  the  armies  of  the  dominant  power,  fiut 
^liere  is  no  clear  evidence  of  the  Assyrians  having  raised  troops  in  this  way.  The 
'^^stimony  of  the  book  of  Judith  is  worthless ;  and  perhaps  the  circumstance  that 
^ebnchodonosor  is  made  to  collect  his  army  from  all  quarters  (as  the  Persians  were 
"^ront  to  do)  may  be  added  to  the  proofs  adduced  above  (note  "  on  Book  L  ch.  103) 
^>f  the  lateness  of  its  composition.  We  do  not  find,  either  in  Scripture  or  in  the  In- 
scriptions, any  proof  of  the  Assyrian  armies  being  composed  of  others  than  the 
€l.ominant  race.  Mr.  Vance  Smith  assumes  the  contrary  (Prophecies,  &c.,  pp.  92, 
X88,  201);  but  the  only  passage  which  is  important  among  all  those  explained  by  him 
bi  this  sense  (Isa.  xxii.  6)  is  very  doubtfully  referred  to  an  attack  on  Jerusalem  6.v 

^  Atfyriatu,  Perhaps  it  is  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  which 
ffonns  the  subject  of  the  prophetic  vision,  as  Babylon  itself  has  been  the  main  figure 
i-n  the  preceding  chapter.  The  negative  of  course  cannot  be  proved,  but  there  seem 
'^o  be  no  ground  for  concluding  that  "  the  various  subject  races  were  incorporated 
l.Xito  the  Assyrian  army."  An  Assyrian  army,  it  should  be  remembered,  does  not 
osdinarilj  exceed  one,  or  at  most  two,  hundred  thousand  men. 

'  This  is  an  expression  not  uncommon  in  the  Inscriptions.  We  may  gather  from 
^  passage  in  Sennacherib^s  annals,  where  it  occurs,  that  the  Assyrian  tribute  was  of 
die  nature  of  a  poll-tax.  For  when  portions  of  Hezekiah^s  dominions  were  taken 
flnoin  him  and  bestowed  on  neighbouring  princes,  the  Assyrian  king  tells  us  that 
**  according  as  he  increased  the  dominions  of  the  other  chiefs,  so  he  augmented 
tr^B  amount  of  tribute  which  they  were  to  pay  to  the  imperial  treasury." 
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eecture  the  favour  of  their  common  sovereigD,  add  to  it  presents,  consist— 
ing  of  the  choicest  productions  of  their  respective  kingdoms.^  The  rai^- 
terial  resources  of  the  different  countries  are  placed  at  the  disposal  ofl 
the  dominant  power ;  *  and  skilled  workmen  *  are  readilj  lent  for  thcs 
service  of  the  court,  who  adorn  or  huild  the  temples  and  the  royal  res- 
idences, and  transplant  the  luxuries  and  refinements  of  their  several 
states  to  the  imperial  capital.  But  no  sooner  does  any  untoward  event: 
occur,  as  a  disastrous  expedition,  a  foreign  attack,  a  domestic  conspiracy^ 
or  even  an  untimely  and  unexpected  death  of  the  reigning  prince,  than 
the  inherent  weakness  of  this  sort  of  government  at  once  displays  itsel£ 
— the  whole  fabric  of  the  empire  falls  asunder — each  kingdom  re-asaerta 
its  independence — tribute  ceases  to  be  paid — and  the  mistress  of  a  hun- 
dred states  suddenly  finds  herself  thrust  back  into  her  primitive  condi- 
tion, stripped  of  the  dominion  which  has  been  her  strength,  and  thrown 
entirely  upon  her  own  resources.  Then  the  whole  task  of  reconstraction 
has  to  be  commenced  anew— one  by  one  the  rebel  countries  are  overrun 
and  the  rebel  monarchs  chastised — tribute  is  re-imposed,  submission  en- 
forced, and  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years  the  empire  has  perhaps  recoveredl 
itself.  Progress  is  of  course  slow  and  uncertain,  where  the  empire  has 
continually  to  be  built  up  again  from  its  foundations,  and  where  at  any 
time  a  day  may  undo  the  work  which  it  has  taken  centuries  to  ac- 
complish. 

To  discourage  and  check  the  chronic  disease  of  rebellion,  recourse  im 
had  to  severe  remedies,  which  diminish  the  danger  to  the  central  power 
at  the  cost  of  extreme  misery  and  often  almost  entire  ruin  to  the  subject- 
kingdoms.  Not  only  are  the  hinds  wasted,  the  flocks  and  herds  carried 
off,*  the  towns  pillaged  and  burnt,  or  in  some  cases  razed  to  the  ground,, 
the  rebel  king  deposed  and  his  crown  transferred  to  another,  the  peoplee 
punished  by  the  execution  of  hundreds  or  thousands,'  as  well  as  by  an- 

'  It  is  not  always  easy  to  separate  the  tribute  from  the  presenta,  as  the  tr»but€= 
itself  is  sometimes  paid  partly  in  kind  ;  but  in  the  case  of  Hezekiah  we  may  clearly" 
draw  the  distinction,  by  comparing  Scripture  with  the  account  given  by  Sennacherib. . 
The  tribute  in  this  instance  was  "  800  talents  of  silver  and  80  talents  of  gold  "  (23 
Kings  xviii.  14);  the  additional  presents  were,  500  talents  of  silver,  yarious  miD«ran 
products  (probably  coal  and  crystal  and  marbles),  thrones  and  beds,  and  rich  fumi 
ture,  the  skins  and  horns  of  beasts,  coral,  ivory,  and  amber. 

"  The  Assyrian  kings  arc  in  the  habit  of  cutting  cedar  and  other  timber  in  Leb^ 
nnon,  Uermon,  and  Anianus.  Esar-haddon  derives  marble  from  '^sonie  distant  moun>' 
tain."     Wood  is  sometimes  brought  to  Nineveh  from  *'the  land  of  Cbald&^a"  (Fox 
Talbot,  pp.  7,  8,  &c.). 

"  The  most  striking  instance  of  this  is  contained  in  the  inscription  mentioned 
above  (p.  388,  note  "),  where  the  princes  of  Cyprus,  Greek  and  Semitic,  lend  workmen 
to  Esar-haddon.  Sennacherib  uses  Phoenicians  to  construct  his  vessels  on  the  Tigris 
and  to  navigate  them. 

*  The  numbers  are  often  marvellous.  Sennacherib  in  one  foray  drives  oflr7200 
horses,  11,U<)()  mules,  6230  camels,  120,000  oxen,  and  800,000  sheep!  Somctimefl 
the  sheep  and  oxen  are  said  to  be  *'  countless  as  the  stars  of  heaven." 

'  The  usual  modes  of  punishment  are  beheading  and  impaling.  Assbur-dani-pal 
impales  on  one  occasion  "  thirty  bands  of  captives ; "  on  another  he  beheads  600 
warriors,  and  at  the  same  time  im|)ales  bands  of  captives  on  every  side  of  the  rebel- 
lious city  ;  in  a  third  instance  he  impales  the  whole  garrison.  Compare  the  oonducl 
of  Darius  (Herod,  iii.  169). 
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augmentation  of  the  tribute  money ,'  but  sometimes  wholesale  deporta- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  is  practised,  tens  or  hundreds  of  thousands  being 
carried  airaj  captive  bj  the  conquerors,*  and  either  employed  in  servile 
labour  at  the   capital,*  or  settled  as  colonists  in  a  distant  province. 
With  this  practice  the  history  of  the  Jews,  in  which  it  forms  so  prom- 
inent a  feature,  has  made  us  familiar.     It  seems  to  have  been  known 
to  the  Assyrians  from  very  early  times,'  and  to  have  become  by  degrees 
a  sort  of  settled  principle  in  their  government.     In  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  their  dominion — the  reigns  of  Sargoo,  Sennacherib,  and  Esar- 
haddon — it  prevailed  most  widely  and  was  carried  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent.    ChaldsBans  were  transported  into  Armenia,^  Jews  and  Israelites 
into  Assyria  and  Media,*  Babylonians  and  Susianians  into  Palestine  * — 
the    most  distant  portions  of  the  empire  changed  inhabitants,  and  no 
sooner  did  a  people  become  troublesome  from  its  patriotism  and  love  of 
independence,  than  it  was  weakened  by  dispersion  and  its  spirit  subdued 
by  a  severance  of  all  its  local  associations.     Thus  rebellion  was  in  some 
measure  kept  down,  and  the  position  of  the  central  or  sovereign  state 
'Was  rendered  so  far  more  secure;  but  this  comparative  security  was 
gained  by  a  great  sacrifice  of  strength,  and  when  foreign  invasion   came, 
'^he  subject  kingdoms,  weakened  at  once  and  alienated  by  the  treatment 
'vrhich  they  had  received,  were  found  to  have  neither  the  will  nor  the 
^ower  to  give  any  effectual  aid  to  their  enslaver.* 

40.  Such,  in  its  broad  and  general  outlines,  was  the  empire  of  the 
^Assyrians.  It  embodied  the  earliest,  simplest,  and  most  crude  concep- 
tion which  the  human  mind  forms  of  a  widely  extended  dominion.  It 
^^vas  a  "kingdom-empire,"  like  the  empires  of  Solomon,  of  Nebuchad- 
^^aeazar,  of  Chedor-laomer,^  and  probably  of  Cyaxares,  and  is  the  best 
specimen  of  its  class,  being  the  largest,  the  longest  in  duration,  and  the 
oest  known  of  all  such  governments  that  has  existed.  It  exhibits  in  a 
^narked  way  both  the  strength  and  weakncsis  of  this  class  of  monarchies 

'  This  frequently  takes  place.  (8ce  Fox  Talbot,  pp.  14,  25,  &c.)  Ilezekiah  evi- 
dently expects  an  augmentation  when  he  savs,  **  That  which  thou  pattest  upon  me 
I  wiU  bear  "  (2  Kings  xviii.  14). 

^  It  has  been  noticed  (supra,  p.  382)  that  Sennacherib  carried  into  captivity  from 
Jndtea  more  than  200,000  personM,  and  an  equal  or  greater  number  from  the  tribes 
along  the  Euphrates.  The  practice  is  constant,  but  the  numbers  are  not  commonly 
given. 

*  Aa  the  Aramaean?,  Chaldieans,  Armenians,  and  Cilieians,  by  Sennacherib  (supra, 
p.  881),  and  the  numerous  captives  who  built  his  tem[)lcs  and  palaces,  by  £sar- 
haddon.  The  captives  may  be  seen  engaged  in  their  labours,  under  task-masters,  upon 
the  monuments. 

*  See  the  annals  of  ^MAf<r-(iam-/>a/  (about  n.  c.  900),  where,  however,  the  num- 
bers carried  o£f  are  small — in  one  cusc  500,  in  another  2500,  in  a  third  the  choicest 
soldiers  of  a  garrison.  (See  Fox  Talbot,  pp.  24,  25,  30.)  Women  at  this  period  are 
carried  off  in  vast  numbers,  and  become  the  wives  of  the  soldiery. 

'*  By  Sargon  and  some  of  his  predecessors  (see  note  '  on  Book  i.  ch.  181). 
'  2  Kings  xvii.  6,  and  supra  p.  382. 

*  2  Kings  xvii.  24,  and  Ezra  iv.  9,  where  the  Susanchites  and  Ela mites  are  men- 
tioned. 

*  The  case  of  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29),  which  may  appear  an  exception,  doet 
i^ot  belong  to  Assyrian,  but  to  Babvlonian  hiiitory.     See  below,  Esdav  viii.  §  11. 

■  Geo.  xiv.  1-12. 
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— their  strength  in  the  extraordinary  magnificence,  grandeur,  wealth 
and  refinement  of  the  capital ;  their  weakness  in  the  impoverishment 
the  exhaustion,  and  the  consequent  disaffection  of  the  subject  states 
Ever  falling  to  pieces,  it  was  perpetually  reconstructed  by  the  genius 
and  prowess  of  a  long  succession  of  warrior  princes,  seconded  by  the  skill 
and  bravery  of  the  people.     Fortunate  in  possessing  for  a  long  time  n< 
very  powerful  neighbour,*  it  found  little  difficulty   in  extending  itsell 
throughout  regions  divided  and  subdivided  among  hundreds  of  petty 
chiefs,*  incapable  of  union,  and  singly  quite  unable  to  contend  with  th< 
forces  of  a  large  and  populous  country.     Frequently  endangered  by 
volts,  yet  always  triumphing  over  them,  it  maintained  itself  for 
centuries,  gradually  advancing  its  influence,  and  was  only  overthrow ik — J 
after  a  fierce  struggle  by  a  new  kingdom^  formed  upon  its  borders,  which^    ^i 
leagued  with  the  most  powerful  of  the  subject  states,  was  enabled  t^r      JO 
accomplish  the  destruction  of  the  long  dominant  people. 

41.  In  the  curt  and  dry  records  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  while  th( 
broad  outlines  of  the  government  are  well  marked,  it  is  difficult  to  dij 
tinguish  those  nicer  shades  of  system  and  treatment  which  no  doubl^'  ^* 
existed,  and  in  which  the  empire  of  the  Assyrians  differed  probably  frouK:-^  J^ 
others  of  the  same  type.  One  or  two  such  points,  however,  may  per—" 
haps  be  made  out.  In  the  first  place,  though  religious  uniformity  if 
certainly  not  the  law  of  the  empire,  yet  a  religious  character  appears  h 
many  of  the  wars,'  and  attempts  seem  to  be  made  at  least  to  diffuse 
everywhere  a  knowledge  and  recognition  of  the  gods  of  Assyria. 
Nothing  is  more  universal  than  the  practice  of  setting  up  in  the  subject 
countries  "  the  laws  of  Asshur  "  and  "  altars  to  the  great  gods." 
some  instances  not  only  altars  but  temples  are  erected,  and  priests  are^ 
left  to  superiiitcud  the  worship  and  secure  its  being  properly  conducted. 

•  Babylonia  and  Susiana  arc  tlie  onlylnrrre  countries  bordering  upon  Assvrii.*  ■ '^^^'' 
which  appear  to  have  been  in  any  dcgn'o  centralised.  But  even  in  Babylonia  ther^"*  "^^^ 
are  constantly  found  cities  which  have  independent  kings,  and  Chaldo^a  was  always '^^C--^^^ 
under  a  number  of  chieftains. 

*  In  the  inscriptions  of  Tiglath-Pileserl.  and  A sshur-dani -pa f^  each  city  of  Meso— ^=^^^**^ 
potamia  and  Syria  seems  to  have  its  king.  Twelve  kings  of  the  Hittites,  twenty-fours  *-^  ^" 
kings  of  the  Tibareni  {Tubal)  and  twenty-seven  kings  of  the /*ar<«M,  are  roeniioDeci^ '^^**f 
by  Shalmannhar.  The  PhaMiician  and  rhilistine  cities  are  always  separate  and  in-  ^^  -•  " 
dependent.  In  Media  and  Bikni  during  the  reign  of  Ksar-haddon,  every  town  ha#«-^*  * 
its  chief.  Armenia  is  i)erhaps  less  divided:  still  it  is  not  permanently  underasinglo-'^^:^^ 
king. 

*  Although  Assyria  came  into  contact  with  Median  tribes  as  early  as  the  reign  of^^^^      . 
SlialmanHhar  (h.  c.  850),  yet  the  Median  kingdom  which  conquered  Assyria  must  bcE^^^ 
regarded  ana  new  formation — the  consequence  of  a  great  immigration  from  the  East^  ^  ^*  ^^' 
most  probably  led  by  Cyaxares.     (See  Essay  iii.  ij  8.)  _      -^ 

•  Tiglath-Pileserl.  commonly  '*  attaches"  conquered  countries  "to  the  worshiprj'  '  ■"* 
of  Asshur"  (Inscription,  pp.  SS,  40,  &c).     Anahur-daui-pal  says:  *' I  establishecf:-^ '^  "^ 
true  religious  worship  and  holy  rites  throughout  the  land  of  Tsukhi.     As  far  aa  thes*-^^ 
land  of  Carduniash  1  extended  the  true  religion  of  my  empire.     The  people  of  Chal-  ^'^^^^, 
drea,  who  were  contemners  and  reviiers  of  my  religion,  I  crucified  and  slew  them*"^    ^^Mm^ 
(Fox  Talbot,  p.  22).     Sennacherib :  "  The  Juen  of  the  city  of  Khismi^  impious  l^^'^^^'^jT^i, 
tics,  who  from  days  of  old  had  refused  to  inubmit  to  my  authority,  I  put  to  death^^^ 
according  to  my  religious  laws"  (ibid.  p.  3).     And  again  :  "  I  marched  with  my  aiuij^  ^       ^ 
against  the  people  of  Bisiya  and  Yaribbi-rebla,  imjiious  heretics  "  (p.  4).     So  Esar 
haddon,  p.  11. 
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(eDnacherlb  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  has  "  established  his  religion 
Qd  laws  over  all  the  men  who  dwell  in  every  land;" '  but  the  history  of 
udaea  is  enough  to  show  that  the  continuance  of  the  national  worship 
as  at  least  tolerated,  though  some  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  pre- 
dion deities  of  Assyria  on  the  part  of  the  subject  nations  may  not 
iprobably  have  been  required  in  most  cases." 

Secondly,  there  is  an  indication  that  in  certain  countries  immediately 
TderiDg  on  Assyria  endeavours  were  made  from  time  to  time  to  cen- 
iiise  and  consolidate  the  empire,  by  substituting,  on  fit  occasions,  for 
e  native  chiefs  Assyrian  officers  as  governors.  The  persons  appointed 
e  of  two  classes — "  collectors"  and  "treasurers."  Their  special  busi- 
S8  is,  of  course,  as  their  names  imply,  to  gather  in  the  tribute  due  to 
e  Great  King,  and  secure  its  safe  transmission  to  the  capital;  but 
ey  seem  to  have  been,  at  least  in  some  instances,  entrusted  with  the 
ril  government  of  their  respective  districts.'  It  does  not  appear  that 
is  system  was  ever  extended  very  far.  The  Euphrates  on  the  west, 
id.  Mount  Zagros  on  the  east,  may  be  regarded  as  tlie  extreme  limits 
the  centralised  Assyria.  Armenia,  Media,  Babylonia,  Susiana,  Syria, 
alestine,  Philistia,  retained  to  the  last  their  native  monarchs;  and 
us  Assyria,  despite  the  feature  here  noticed,  kept  upon  the  whole  her 
laracter  of  a  "  kingdom-empire." 

42.  The  civilisation  of  the  Assyrians  is  a  large  subject,  on  which 
ily  a  few  remarks  can  be  here  offered.  Deriving  originally  letters  and  the 
ements  of  learning  from  Babylonia,  the  Assyrians  appear  to  have  been 
intent  with  the  knowledge  thus  obtained,  and  neither  in  literature  nor 
I  science  to  have  progressed  beyond  their  instructors.  The  heavy  in- 
tbas  of  a  learned  language '  lay  upon  all  those  who  desired  to  devote 
lemselves  to  scientific  pursuits,  and,  owing  to  this,  knowledge  tended  to 
HX>me  the  exclusive  possession  of  a  priest-class,  which  dia  not  aim  at 
"Ogress,  but  was  satisfied  to  hand  on  the  traditions  of  former  ages.  To 
iderstand  the  genius  of  the  Assyrian  people  we  mu8t  look  to  their  art 
id  their  manufactures.  These  are  in  the  main  probably  of  native 
*owth,  and  from  them  we  may  best  gather  an  impression  of  the  national 
isracter.  They  show  us  a  patient,  laborious,  painstaking  people,  with 
ore  appreciation  of  the  useful  than  the  ornamental,  and  of  the  actual 
lan  the  ideal.  Architecture,  the  only  one  of  the  fine  arts  which  is  es- 
intially  useful,  forms  their  chief  glory ;  sculpture,  and  still  more  paint- 
igy  are  subsidiary  to  it.  Again,  it  is  the  most  useful  edifice — the 
^oe  or  house — ^whereon  attention  is  concentrated — the  temple  and  the 
imb,  the  interest  attaching  to  which  is  ideal  and  spiritual,  are  second- 
ry,  and  appear  simply  as  appendages  of  the  palace.  In  the  sculpture 
,  is  the  actual — the  historically  true— which  the  artist  strives  to  repre- 
5nt.  Unless  in  the  case  of  a  few  mythic  figures  connected  with  the 
eligion  of  the  country,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Assyrian  bas-reliefs 
rbich  is  not  imitated  from   nature.     The  imitation  is  always  laborious 

'  See  the  opeD'mg  sentence  of  Bellinos's  Cylinder  (Fox  Talbot,  p.  1). 

*  It  is  probable  that  the  altar  which  Ahaz  saw  at  Damascus,  and  of  which  he 
«iit  a  pattern  to  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xvi.  10),  was  Assyrian  rather  than  Syrian,  and 
:liat  he  adopted  the  worship  connected  with  it  in  deference  to  his  Assyrian  suzerain. 

*  Seethe  "Assyrian  Texts,"  pp.  6,  II,  16,  &c.     '  See  note  *  on  Book  i.  ch.  181. 
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and  often  most  accurate  and  exact  The  laws  of  representation,  as  W( 
understand  them,  are  sometimes  departed  from,  but  it  is  always  to  im 
press  the  spectator  with  ideas  in  accordance  with  truth.  Thus  th 
colossal  bulls  and  lions  have  five  legs,  but  in  order  that  they  may 
seen  firom  ererj  point  of  view  with  four — the  ladders  are  placed  edgeway^ 
against  the  walls  of  besieged  towns,  but  it  is  to  show  that  they  are  lad — 
ders,  and  not  mere  poles — walls  of  cities  are  made  disproportionately — 
small,  but  it  is  done,  like  KaphaePs  boat,  to  bring  them  within  th 
picture,  which  would  otherwise  be  a  less  complete  representation  of  th 
actual  fact.  The  careful  finish,  the  minute  detail,  the  elaboration  of 
every  hair  in  a  beard,  and  every  stitch  in  the  embroidery  of 
remind  us  of  the  Dutch  school  of  painting,  and  illustrate  strongly  th 
spirit  of  faithfulness  and  honesty  which  pervades  the  sculptures,  an 
gives  them  so  great  a  portion  of  their  value.  In  conception,  in  grace 
in  freedom  and  correctness  of  outline,  they  fall  undoubtedly  far  behin 
the  inimitable  productions  of  the  Greeks ;  but  they  have  a  grandeur  an 
a  dignity,  a  boldness,  a  strength,  and  an  appearance  of  life,  which  ren 
der  them  even  intrinsically  valuable  as  works  of  art,  and,  considerin 
the  time  at  which  they  were  produced,  must  excite  our  surprise  and  ad 
miration.  Art,  so  far  as  we  know,  had  existed  previously,  only  in  th 
stiff  and  lifeless  conventionalism  of  the  Egyptians.  It  belonged 
Assyria  to  confine  the  conventional  to  religion,  and  to  apply  art  to  th 
vivid  representation  of  the  highest  scenes  of  human  life.  War  in  all  i 
forms — the  march,  the  battle,  the  pursuit,  the  siege  of  towns,  the  pa 
sage  of  rivers  and  marshes,  the  submission  and  treatment  of  captives 


and  the  "  mimic  war  "  of  hunting,  the   chace  of  the  lion,  the  stag,  th 
antelope,  the  wild  horse,  and  the  wild  ass — are  the  chief  subjects 
by  the  Assyrian  sculptors ;  and  in  these  the  conventional  is  discarded  ;^ 
fresh  scenes,  new  groupings,  bold  and  strange  attitudes  perpetually  a 
pear,  and  in  the  animal  representations  especially  there  is  a  continuaC 
advance,  the  latest  being  the  most  spirited,  the  most  varied,  and  th 
most  true  to  nature,  though  perhaps  lacking  somewhat  of  the  majesty^ 
and  grandeur  of  the  earlier.     With  no  attempt  to  idealise  or  go  bcyon 
nature,  there  is  a  growing  power  of  depicting  things  as  they  are — an^ 
increased  grace  and  delicacy  of  execution ;  showing  that  Assyrian  art^ 
was  progressive,  not  stationary,  and  giving  a  promise  of  still  higher-:*^^^-*"^^ 
excellence,  had  circumstancos  permitted  its  development.  _  . 

The  art  of  Assyria  has  every  appearance  of  thorough   and   entire^'^^ '^^ 
nationality;  but  it  is  impossible   to  feel  sure  that  her  manufaetures*:*'^^''^/ 
were  in  the  same  sense  absolutely  her  own.     The  practice  of  borrowing^^  ^*  ^^ 
skilled  workmen  from   the   conquered  states,  which  has  been   already "^^  ^^j 
noticed,'*  would  introduce  into  Mineveh  and  the  other  royal  cities  the^^** 
fabrics  of  every  region  which  acknowledged  the  Assyrian  sway;  ^^^^^ ^^t]. 
plunder,  tribute,  and   commerce  would  unite  to  enrich   them  with  the^^  *-*■  ' 
choicest  products  of  all  civili.sed  countries.     Still,  judging  by  the  anal —     '^^i 
ogy  of  modern  times,  it  seems  most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  bulk'^^^  ^  ^ 
of  the  manufactured  goods  consumed  in  the  country  would  be  of  home^^  m^j^^o 
growth.     Ileuce  we  may  fairly  a.ssumo  that  the  vases,  jars,  bronzes,  -^— "-=»-^^  ^ 

^  Supra,  p.  396. 
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ittles,  carved  ornaments  in  ivory  and  mother-of-pearl,  engraved  gems, 
dls,  dishes,  earrings,  arms,  working  implements,  &c.,  which  have  been 
and  at  Nimrud,  Rhorsabad,  and  Koyunjik,  are  mainly  the  handiwork 

the  Assyrians.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  rich  garments  rep- 
sented  as  worn  by  the  kings  and  others  were  the  product  of  Babylon,* 
prajs  famous  for  its  tissues ;  but  even  this  is  uncertain ;  and  they  are 
rbaps  as  likely  to  have  been  of  home  manufacture.  At  any  rate  the 
ilk  of  the  ornaments,  utensils,  &c.,  may  be  regarded  as  native  prod- 
is.  These  are  almost  invariably  of  elegant  form,  and  indicate  a 
Dsiderable  knowledge  of  metallurgy  and  other  arts,*  as  well  as  a  refined 
ate.  Among  them  are  some  which  anticipate  inventions  believed  till 
tely  to  have  been  modern.  Transparent  glass  (which,  however,  was 
lown  also  in  ancient  Egypt)  is  one  of  these ;  *  but  the  most  remark- 
le  of  all  is  the  lens  '  discovered  at  Nimrud,  of  the  use  of  which  as  a 
Bonifying  agent  there  is  abundant  proofs  If  it  be  added  to  this,  that 
e  buUdings  of  the  Assyrians  show  them  to  have  been  well  acquainted 
.th  the  principle  of  the  arch,*  that  they  constructed  aqueducts*  and 
ainfl/  that  they  knew  the  use  of  the  lever  and  roller,*  that  they  under- 
Dod  the  arts  of  inlaying,*  enamelling,*  and  overlaying  with  metals,* 
id  that  they  cut  gems  with  the  greatest  skill  and  finish,*  it  will  be  ap- 
irent  that  their  civilisation  equalled  that  of  almost  any  ancient  coun- 
y,  and  that  it  did  not  fall  immeasurably  behind  the  boasted  achieve- 
ents  of  the  modems.  With  much  that  was  barbaric  still  attaching  to 
;em,  with  a  rude  and  inartificial  government,  savage  passions,  a  debas- 
^  religion,  and  a  general  tendency  to  materialism,  they  were  towards 
.e  close  of  their  empire,  in  all  the  arts  and  appliances  of  life,  very 
UkxSj  on  a  par  with  ourselves ;  and  thus  their  history  furnishes  a  warn- 
^ — which  the  records  of  nations  constantly  repeat — that  the  greatest 

kterial  prosperity  may  co-exist  with  the  decline — and  herald  the  down- 
a  kingdom. 


*  Quarterly  Review,  No.  GLXVII.  pp.  150-1. 

*  The  ordinary  Assyrian  bronze  is  found  to  be  composed  of  one  part  tin  to  ten 
.Tt8  copper,  wliich  is  the  exact  proportion  of  the  best  bronze,  both  ancient  and 
Ddem.     The  bell  metal  has,  however,  14  per  cent,  of  tin,  which  would  make  it  ring 

tter.  In  some  cases  two  metals  were  used  together  without  being  amalgamated, 
»n  (for  instance)  being  overkid  either  wholly  or  partially  with  bronze.  (See  Lay- 
cl*8  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  11>1,  and  App.  iii.) 

*  See  above,  p.  380. 

*  Layard,  p.  197.  The  lens  was  of  rock-crystal,  with  one  plane  and  one  convex 
:^e.  It  had,  apparently,  been  ground  on  a  lapidary^s  wheel,  and  wais  of  somewhat 
de  workmanship. 

'  Long  before  the  discovery  of  the  Nimrud  lens  it  had  been  concluded  that  the 
fcsyrijms  used  magnifying  glasses,  fron*   the  fact  that  the  inscriptions  were  often 

minute  that  they  could  not  possibly  be  read,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been 
r*ined,  without  them. 

*  Layard,  pp.126,  163,  165,  &c. 

*  See  the  Bavian  inscription,  and  also  the  cylinder  of  Bellino  (Fox  Talbot,  p.  8). 
'  Layard,  p.  1G3. 

*  See  Mr.  Layard*s  plates  in  his  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  opposite  to  pages  110  »nd 
2. 

*  Kineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  196. 

^  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  vol.  i.  p.  50  ;  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  !i58,  &c. 

*  KineTehand  Babylon,  p.  198.  •  Ibid.  pp.  160-1,  6U2,  et  seqq. 
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ESSAY    VIII. 

ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  LATER  RABTLONUlVa 

1.  Babordinate  position  of  Babylonia  from  B.  o.  1S78  to  B.  c.  747.    2.  Rim  of 
B.  &  747—- connexion  of  NaboDassar  with  Semiramia.    8.  Snoeeaion  of 
— ^M erodach-Baladan  conquered  by  Sargon— Areeanna— Merodadi-Bal>dan*B 
reign— inTaaion  of  Sennacherib.     4.  Ifoign  of  Belibiia.    A.  OfAmkm 
Regib^lua.  and  Heeeaimordachaa — obscure  period.    6.  Rsar-haddon  « 
orown  of  Babylon— his  successors,  Saosduchinus  and  Ciniladanna.    7.  Ki 
— hia  reTolt,  and  alliance  with  Cyazarea.    Commencement  of  the  Babgrkm' 
pire.    8.  Duration  of  the  empire — three  great  monarchs.    9.  NabopoU8aar< 
of  hUdominiona.    10.  Increase  of  the  population.    11.  Chief  eTeoto  of  Ms 
—the  Lydian  war— the  Egyptian  war.    12.  Acoeasion  of  NebnehadnwrtBr  -  hie 
nmphant  return  from  Egypt    18.  His  mMi  works.    14.  Hia  conqneata.    Final  c 
tinW  of  Judah.    Siege  and  capture  of  Tyre.    15.  Inrasion  of  Egypt  and  war  wil 
Apnea.    16.  His  soTcn  years' lycanthropy.    17.  Short  reign  of  Rnl-Merpdaeh.    H 
Reign  of  Neriglissar,  the  **  Rab-Mag."    19.  Change  in  the  relationa  of  JfedU 
Babylon.    20.  Keign  of  Laborosoardbod.    21.  Acoeaaion  of  Nabonadius,  B.  a 
hia  alliance  with  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia— his  defensiTe  worica,  aaoribed  to  III 
82.  Sequel  of  the  Lydian  alliance.    28.  Babylon  attacked  by  Pyma.    M.  Sim 
frUofBabvlon.    25.  Conduct  of  Belshanar  during  the  aiege— hia  dealli.    8C  Snr 
render  and  treatment  of  Nabonadius.    27.  ReTolts  ^  Babylon  from  Darina.  98.  FisB 
decay  and  ruin. 


1.  The  history  of  Babylon  during  the  526  years  which 
assigned  to  the  Upper  dynasty  of  Assyria  is,  with  few  exoeptioDB, 
blank.  The  greatness  of  Babylonia  was  during  the  chief  portion  q* 
this  period  eclipsed  by  that  of  Assyria,  and  the  native  historia]],  coi 
fessing  the  absence  of  materials/  passed  at  this  point  from  the  Babj^^^^^ 
Ionian  to  the  Assyrian  line  of  kings.'  It  cannot  however  be  said  wit  ■*  -^  '* 
truth  that  the  condition  of  Babylonia  was  that  of  a  mere  subject-king^  tf=*i>S 
dom.  We  know  that  at  least  on  one  occasion  within  the  period  her«^^  ®/ 
spoken  of,  a  Babylonian  monarch  carried  his  arms  deep  into  Aaayri^-*^^^^ 
penetrating  even  to  the  capital,  and  thence  bearing  away  in  triumph  thjrf**'^ 
sacred  images  of  the  Assyrian  gods.*  It  b  also  plain  from  the  Assyi^  '^^*7 
ian  inscriptions  that  Babylonia  had  not  only  her  own  monarohs  dunn^^Tf  ^^^. 
this  interval,  but  that  they  were  practically  independent,  only  submits  ^  ^^^ 
ting  on  rare  occasions  to  irresistible  force,  and  again  freeing  themaelvei^  ""^^  ^ 
when  the  danger  was  passed.*     Although  diminished  in  power  bj  th> 

*  Berosus  declared  that  Xabonnssar  had  collectc<i  all  the  records  of  former  kiniie»  ^^  *®_ 
and  purposely  destroyed  them,  in  order  that  the  Babylouians  might  reckon 
him  (Fr.  11  a.). 

'  This  is  indicated  by  the  expression  "  de  Scmiramidc  quoque  narrat  qme 
peravit  ^a«(/rm"  (Fr.  1 1).  It  is  confirmed  by  the  evident  identity  of  the  626  y< 
of  the  next  dynasty  with  the  520  of  Uerodotus. 

*  Supra,  Essay  vi.  p.  345,  note  ',  and  Essay  vii.  p.  367. 

*  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  kings  of  Assyria  of  the  upper  dynasty  in  no 
take  the  title  of  King  of  Babylon.    The  most  powerful  monarchs  of  thia  Um 
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dependeDce  of  her  former  vassal ,  and  even  thrown  into  the  shade  hy 
at  vassaPs  increasing  greatness,  she  jet  maintained  an  important  posi- 
»n,  and  during  the  whole  time  of  the  upper  dynasty  in  Assyria  was 
arly  the  most  powerful  of  all  those  kingdoms  hy  whiqh  the  Assyria? 
opire  was  surrounded. 

2.  Ahout  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  (b.  c.)  it  would  seem  that 
hsnge  took  place  at  Babylon,  the  exact  character  of  which  it  is  very 
ioult  to  determine.  The  era  of  Nabonassar  (b.  o.  747),  which  has  no 
ronomical  importance,  must  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  history,  and 
ftlmost  certainly  marking  the  date  of  a  great  revolution.  What  the 
uliar  circumstances  were  under  which  the  revolution  was  made,  is  still 
certain.  The  double  connexion  of  Semiramis,  with  Pul  on  the  one 
id,*  and  with  Babylonian  greatness  on  the  other,"  makes  it  probable 
t  she  was  personally  concerned  in  the  movement,  though  in  what 
acity  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  The  conjecture  that  she  was  a 
do- Armenian  princess,  sister  of  Ardhista,  who  reigned  about  this  time 
Van ;  that  she  married  Pul,  and  then,  joining  his  enemies,  called  in 

Arian  relatives  against  him  ;  and  that  finally,  after  the  establishment 
a  new  dynasty  in  Assyria  under  Tiglath-Pilescr  II.,  she  descended 
>n  Babylon  either  as  a  refugee  or  a  conqueror,  and  there  reigned  con- 
itlj  with  Nabonassar,  her  husband,  or  her  son'' — although  undoubted- 
very  ingenious,  and  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  historical  students, 
ts  upon  too  slender  a  basis  of  ascertained  fact  to  challenge  acceptance, 
til  it  has  been  further  corroborated.  That  some  connexion  existed 
iween  Nabonassar  and  Semiramis,  as  well  as  between  the  latter  and 
l1,  seems  almost  certain,*  but  the  nature  of  the  connexion  is  at  present 
•y  obscure.  We  may  hope  that  future  discoveries  will  throw  light 
3n  this  difficult  point,  and  restore  to  a  definite  place  in  Babylonian 
tory  the  great  queen  now  removed  from  the  proud  position  which  she 
se  occupied  in  the  supposed  annals  of  Assyria. 

3.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Nabonassar  established  his  family  upon 
)  throne.  He  is  followed  in  the  list  of  Ptolemy  by  four  obscure 
igs/  whose  reigns  are  all  included  within  the  space  of  twelve  years. 

^mged  in  ware  with  the  Babylonian  kings,  Babylon  being  in  the  earlier  times  the 
ailant,  but  in  the  later  suifering  invasion.  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  wars  with  Merodack- 
tn-itkhi;  Sardanapalus  I.  {Asithur-dani-pal)  with  Nebubaladan :  Shahnanubar,  in  liLs 
hth  year,  with  Merodach-nadin-iidin  and  his  brother ;  Shamas-iva,  with  Merodach- 
^.     The  Babylonians  arc  in  no  case  spoken  of  as  rebels. 

•  Sapra,  Essay  vii.  p.  373. 

•  Herod,  i.  184;  Strab.  ii.  p.  120;  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7-10. 

•  See  the  communications  of  Col.  Rawlinson  to  the  AthenaBum,  Nos.  1377  and 
81.  Herodotus  supposes  a  transfer  of  the  seat  of  government  from  Nineveh  to 
l>7lon  on  the  destruction  of  the  former  city  (i.  178).  Is  this  a  trace  of  the  trans- 
•  of  the  old  royal  line  of  Assyria  to  Babylon  on  its  expulsion  from  Nineveh  by 
gVath-Pileser  ? 

'  This  appeare  to  be  generally  admitted.  Compare  Clinton  (F.  U.  vol.  i.  p.  279, 
•te  %  Volney  (Recherches,  part  iii.  p.  79),  Larcher  (H6rodote,  vol.  i.  p.  468),  Bo- 
Dq^t  (Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xv.  part  ii.  p.  280),  and  Vance  Smith  (Pro- 
lecicflypp.  66-7).  It  rests  mainly  on  the  synchronism  between  the  date  of  Herod- 
us  for  Semiramis  (5  generations  before  Nitocris,  or  about  b.  c.  740),  and  the  ac- 
i«wledged  date  of  the  accession  of  Nabonassar  (b.  c.  747). 

*  We  do  not  know  whether  these  kings  were  independent,  or  subject  to  Assyria. 
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Of  these  four  reigDs  absolutely  nothing  is  known  beyond  the  term  of 
their  duration.*     Nabonassar  himself  reigned  fourteen  years,  after  hini 
Nadius  two,  then  Chinzinus  and  Poms  conjointly  five,  and  finally  Ilulasm 
(or  Elulaaus)  the  same  number.     Tiiese  short  reigns  appear  to  indicate 
internal  troubles,  such  as  are  known  to  have  occurred  later  in  the  his- 
tory.*    Of  Mardoc-empadus  (or  Mardoc-empalus*),  the  fifth  king,  who 
is  now  identified  beyond  a  doubt  with  the  Merodach-Baladan  of  Isaiah,* 
some  facts  of  interest  arc  related,  his  name  appearing  both  in  the  Assyr- 
ian inscriptions  and  in  Scripture.     We  gather  from  the  former,  that  he 
was  attacked  by  Sargon  in  his  twelfth  year,  after  that  king's  seconc^ 
Syrian  expedition, — that  he  was  conquered  and  driven  out, — and  tha,^ 
his  crown  fell  to  the  Assyrian  monarch,  who  is  thought  by  some  to  hav^ 
assumed  it  himself/  but  who  more  probably  conferred  it  upon  one  of  hL^ 
sons,"  the  Arceanus  of  the  Canon.     From  Scripture  we  learn  that  at 
earlier  period  of  his  reign,  probably  about  the  time  that  Sargon  was 

On  the  one  hand  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  subjugation  of  Babylonia  between  N^^^  a* 
bonassar,  who  was  certainly  independent  (Beros.  Fr.  1 1  a),  and  the  conquest  by  Sa  ^^tr 
gon.  On  the  other  the  rapid  succe^iou  of  the  kings  would  look  like  a  change  <r  mk\i 
viceroys.  ^^ 

■  Mr.  Bosanquet  (Fall  of  NincTeh,  p.  40)  identifies  the  Ilulaeus  or  EUilieua  of  tl— M^be 
Canon  with  the  king  of  Tyre  of  the  same  name,  who  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  fciz^  ol- 
lowing  Menander  (Ant.  Jud.  ix.  14,  ^  2),  and  who  appears  to  be  the  Luliya^  king  •  ot 

Sidouy  defeated  in  his  third  year  by  Sennacherib.     He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  '  (^ 

know  not  on  what  ground),  that  the  two  kings  **  have  always  been  supposed  to  I*"  be 
the  same."  Nothing  can  well  be  more  improbable  than  the  government  of  Babylc:^  jBon 
by  a  Phoenician  prince,  while  Assyria  was  dominant  over  the  w^hole  country  lyir^  ^^% 
between  Babylonia  and  Egypt. 

*  As  from  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Arceanus  to  the  accession  of  Aparanadios,  ac^  _^nd 
again  between  Mesesimordachus  and  Esar-haildon. 

'  The  correction  of  Manioc-em  pal  us  for  Mardoc-empadus  (MAPAOKEMIIAAC—^  -^^ 
for  MAPAOKEMnAAOT),  which  was  ^v^i  made  by  Buu^^en  (Egypt's  Tlacc  in  Uni  M.  -^^i^- 
Ilist.  vol.  i.  p.  7 2(5),  fully  deserves  acceptance.  , 

•  Chevalier  Bunsen  (I.  s.  c.)  correctly  explains  the  mode  by  which  the  wow  ^'^^^^^ 
Merodach-Baladan  became  Manloc-enijuil,  viz.  by  the  omission  of  the  last  elemenr"*  ''^^ 
adatiy  and  the  substitution  oi' i?ip  for  6,  as  more  nearly  equivalent  to  it  in  sound  thsr.*  ^^^^^^ 
the  Greek  /3,  which  was  pronounced  like  v.  The  identity  of  Merodach-Baladan  ^  ^ 
with  Mardoc-enipalus  is  proved  by  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon,  which,  in  exact  agre  -!';^^^'' 
ment  with  the  Canon,  assign  to  this  Babylonian  king  a  reign  of  12  years.  Sck  ^^j^'^-" 
nacherib's  inscriptions  sliow  that  he  had  a  second  short  reign,  which  is  the  or  *  ^^^om 
specially  referred  to  by  Eusebius  ((,'hron.  Can.  pars  i.  c.  6,  ad  init.).  , 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  Mc^rodach-Baladun  of  the  inscriptions  cannot  be  tl  ^  ^    ^ 
king  of  the  name  who  is  mentioned  in  Scripture,  because  the  latter  is  called  '*tl  ^   ^ 
son  of  JV//;<a,"  while   the  former  is   "the  son  of  Baladan"  (see  Mr.  Bosanquet^ '^^^^  ^ 
Sacred  and  Profane  Chronology,  p.  iVJ,  &c.).     But  in  Scripture  the  word  son  mcaLX    mt^^ 
no  more  than  descendant  (see  2  Kiiigs  ix.  2  and  2n ;  Malt.  i.  1,  &c.),  and  McrodacC  '^^^'^  '^  ^ 
Baladan  may  as  easily  have  l)een  the  son  of  l^ahvlan,  and  yet  the  son  of  Yagina,  i^         •  , 
Jehu  the  son  of  Ninishi  and  yet  the  son  of  Jehosha})hat.     The  father  of  Merodacf  ^-^^,1 
Baladan  may  perhaps  api)ear  in  Ptolemy's  Canon  under  the  name  of  Jugaeus,  if  ihc- '^^*'^ 
is  the  true  reading;  instead  of  Elulanis. 

'  The  name  of  'hpKtavos  in  the  Canon  is  re^ranled  as  repres«mting  the  word  Sa^  -^y; 
g(m  or  Sargina,  the  «  having  dropped,  and  the  k  replacing  the  </.     This  is  of  courr"*"""^^^ 
phonetically  possible,  but  there  is  no  instance  of  an  initial  s  having  dropped  fro  ^t^'^ 
any  other  Assyrian  name. 

"  Polyhistor  spoke  of  a  "brother  of  Sennacherib  "  as  king  of  Babylon  immediat 
ly  before  llagisa  (Eiiseb.  Chrou.  Can.  1.  s.  c). 
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ddod  and  (perhaps)  threateniDg  Hezekiah/  Merodach-Baladan, 
sard  of  the  astronomical  wonder  which  had  been  observed  in 
I  connexion  with  Hezekiah^s  illness,  sent  ambassadors  to  him 
}ra  and  a  present,  ostensibly  to  congratulate  him  on  bis  recovery, 
ake  inquiries  concerning  the  phenomenon.^  To  the  Babylonians 
dly  such  a  marvel  would  possess  peculiar  interest;  but  it  may 
ited  that  the  object  of  the  embassy  was,  at  least  in  part,  polit- 
that  some  project  was  afloat  for  establishing  a  league  among 
irs  chiefly  threatened  by  the  progress  of  Assyria,*  like  that 
mndred  and  fifty  years  later  was  formed  by  Crossus  against  the 

*  It  may  have  been  a  knowledge  of  this  design  which  induced 
I  his  twelfth  year  to  turn  the  full  force  of  his  arms  against  the 
an  monarch,  who,  unable  to  cope  with  his  mighty  adversary  in 
was  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  and  to  watch  in  exile  for 
tunity  of  recovering  his  sovereignty.     The  opportunity  came 

lapse  of  a  few  years.  Towards  the  close  of  Sargon's  reign, 
or  infirmity  may  have  weakened  his  grasp  upon  the  empire, 
ibles  broke  out  in  Babylonia.  Arceanus  ceased  to  be  Ifing  of 
in  B.  c.  704,  and  an  interval  followed,  estimated  in  the  Canon 
lars,  during  which  the  country  was  either  plunged  in  anarchy 
rapid  succession  of  masters,  none  of  whom  reined  for  more 
ew  months.*  The  last  of  these  was  Merodach-Baladan;  he 
1  a  certain  Acises  or  Hagisa,  of  whom  nothing  is  known,  except 
-  having  been  king  for  thirty  days  he  was  slain  by  this  prince.* 
i-Baladan  then  enjoyed  a  second  reign,  only,  however,  for  half 
he  was  almost  immediately  attacked  by  Sennacherib,  who  had 

*  mounted  the  throne  (b.  c.  702)  than  he  led  an  expedition  to 
,  defeated  Merodach-Baladan  with  his  allies  the  Susianians, 
;d  him  once  more  to  flee  for  his  life.'    Sennacherib  then  entered 


igs  XX.  6 :  ''  I  will  deliver  thee  and  this  city  out  of  the  hand  of  the  king 
^  and  I  will  defend  this  city  for  mine  own  sake,  and  for  my  servant 
se.  The  king  of  Assyria  here  mentioned  is  perhaps  Sargon  rather  than 
ib. 

Igs  XX.  1*2  :  "  He  had  heard  that  Hezekiah  was  sick."  2  Chron.  xxxii. 
he  business  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  princes  of  Babylon,  who  sent  unto 
uire  of  the  wonder  that  was  done  in  the  land." 

would  explain  Hezekiah 's  *^ showing  his  treasures"  (2  Kings  xx.  18-5); 
the  proof  of  his  ability  to  support  the  expense  of  a  war.     Compare  the 
Orodtes  (Herod,  iii.  122-3).     Another  party  to  the  proposed  alliance  was 
Egypt.     (iSee  Isa.  xx.  6.) 
d.  L  77. 

king  reigned  less  than  a  year,  his  name  was  omitted  from  the  Canon. 
:e\a  no  mention  of  Hagisa,  of  Merodach-Baladan^s  second  reign,  of  La* 
lod,  of  the  Pseudo-Smerdis,  of  Xerxes  II.,  or  of  Sogdianus. 
Uvhistor,  who  probably  follows  Bcrosus:  *'Postq«am  regno  defunctua 
eribi  frater,  et  post  Hagisa)  in  Babylonios  dominationem,  qui  quidem  noD- 
to  80™o  imperii  die  a  Marudpcho  Baldane  interemptus  est,  Marudaehus 
nes  tyrannidem  invasit  nicnsibus  sex,  donee  eum  sustulit  vir  quidam 
ibuB,  qui  et  in  rognum  successit."      (See  Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  pars    i 

tie  preceding  note. 

le  record  of  this  campaign  on  Bellino's  Cylinder  (Fox  Talbot,  pp.  1,  2). 
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and  plundered  the  capital,  after  whicli  lie  ravaged  the  whole  ooiiiitri3r. 
destroying  seyeDty-nine  cities,  and  820  Tillages,  burning  the  pakoea  cif 
the  kings,  and  carrybg  off  the  skilled  workmen  and  the  women.  Ha.^^- 
inff  taken  this  signal  vengeance  and  brought  Babylonia  eomplekely  in^ft>« 
Bobjeotion,  he  committed  the  government  to  an  Assyrian  named  iM  or 
Behbns,  the  son  of  an  officer  of  his  court* — the  same  undoubtedly  wbc 
is  mentioned  by  Polyhistor  under  the  name  of  Elibua,  and  who  appeftz-s 
under  his  proper  designation  in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy. 

4.  Behbus,  the  Assyrian,  ruled  Babylon  for  the  space  of  three  yea  w-s 
—from  B.  o.  702  to  B.  a  699.     Polyhistor  writes  of  him  as  if  he  hmA 
risen  up  against  Herodach-Baladan,  and  dethroned  him  by  his  own  ilv> 
assisted  efforts,*  but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  Sennacherib  g^v€»    i 
truer  account  of  the  transaction.     On  the  retirement  of  the  AasyrinKa 
trooDSy  the  party  of  Merodach-Baladan  seems  to  have  recorered  strc^^^ 
and  being  supported  by  8wub^  king  of  the  Susianians,  to  have  again  c^»e- 
oome  formidable.    This  led  to  a  second  invasion  of  Babylonia  by  8^»b- 
naoherib,  in  his  fburth  year,  b.  o.  699,  when  Sunib  was  defeated,  ^  3ie 
eities  which  still  adhered  to  Merodach-Baladan  destroyed,  Belibus 
parently  reinoted,  and  a  more  powerful  governor  established  in 
person  oi  AMfhtt-nadm-*  the  eldest  son  of  the  Assyrian  monarch. 

6.  jiMhur-nadnh^y  who  may  be  safely  identified  with  the  Apar 
dius,  or  Assaranadius,  of  the  Canon,  appears  by  that  document  to  I 
continued  in  the  government  of  Babylon  for  six  years-HL  e,  from  B. 
699  to  B.  a  698.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  certain  B^bdluSy  or  Ii^ 
bdlus,  who  reigned  for  a  single  year,  after  which  a  king  named  He=:: 
semordachos  held  the  throne  for  the  space  of  four  years.  It  is 
tain  whether  these  monarchs  were  viceroys,  like  Belibus  and  ^ 
ikwWtt-*,  holding  their  crowns  under  Sennacherib ;  or  whether  they  w^^^^ 
not  rather  native  princes,  ruling  in  their  own  right,  and  sucoessfn — ^"7 
maintaining  the  independence  of  their  country.  If  a  record  of  ^^■t"« 
later  years  of  Sennacherib  should  hereafter  be  found,  it  will  proba 
throw  light  on  this  question.  Meanwhile  we  must  be  content  to  rem 
in  doubt  concerning  the  condition  of  Babylonia  at  this  time,  as  well 
during  the  next  period  of  eight  years,  where  the  Canon  records 
names  of  kings,  either  because  the  rulers  were  rapidly  changed,  or 
cause  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy. 

6.  Lieht  once  more  dawns  upon  us  with  the  year  b.  o.  680,  wl^s^^^"* 
Esar-haddon,  who  had  probably  mounted  the  throne  of  Assyria  abc==^°^ 
that  time,  determined  to  place  the  crown  of  Babylon  on  his  own  he^^^J*» 
instead  of  committing  it  to  a  viceroy.  This  prince,  as  has  been  alrea — -^"^ 
observed,*  probably  held  his  court,  at  least  occasionally,  in  Babylc^^^^ 
where  many  records  of  his  rule  have  been  discovered.  He  administer""^^^ 
the  government  for  thirteen  years — ^from  b.  c.  680  to  B.  c.  667 
must  have  been  within  this  space  that  Manassch,  the  son  of  ~ 
having  been  guilty  of  some  political  offence,  was  brought  as 


it 


"  Sennacherib  calU  him  **  the  son  of  him  wlio  was  governor  over  the  young 
educated  within  h\a  (Sennacherib*8)  paUce."     Compare  ]*oly bistorts  **  vir  ^i 
nomine  Elibus."  *  See  above,  note  \ 

*  Essay  vii.  p.  887. 
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o  the  Assyrian  king  at  Babylon*  where  he  suffered  detention  for  a  while, 
« taming,  however,  by  the  clemency  of  his  suzerain,  to  resume  the  king* 
lorn  which  he  had  so  nearly  forfeited.  Esar-haddon  appears  to  have 
»een  a  little  disquieted  in  his  administration  of  the  affairs  of  Babylon 
>j  the  pretentions  of  the  sons  of  Merodach-Baladan,  who  had  still  the 
upport  of  the  Susianians.  Having,  however,  conquered  and  slain  one, 
ind  received  the  submission  of  another,  whom  he  established  in  a  gov- 
tmment  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,'  he  probably  found  his  posi- 
ion  so  secure  that  he  was  emboldened  to  revert  to  the  ordinary  and 
kstablished  practice  of  the  Assyrians — that  of  governing  the  prov- 
nces  by  means  of  subject-kings  or  viceroys.  Accordingly,  in  b.  c.  667, 
liirtecQ  years  after  his  accession,  he  handed  over  the  Babylonians  to  a 
certain  Saosduchinus^  (Shamas-dar-oukin  ^),  who  continued  to  administer 
lie  government  for  twenty  or  twenty-one  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 
iie  last  of  the  subject-kings,  Ciniladanus,  who  was  perhaps  his  brother.* 
Jiniladanus  is  said  to  have  held  the  throne  for  twenty-two  years— -from 
!•  c.  647  to  B.  G.  625.  Of  the  history  of  the  Babylonians  during  these 
two  reigns  scarcely  anything  is  known  at  present,*  their  continued  sub- 

•  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11-13:  "The  Lord  brought  npon  them  the  captains  of  the 
dog  of  Assyria,  which  took  Manasseh  among  the  thorns,  and  bound  him  with  fet- 
lera,  aad  carried  him  to  Babylon.  And  when  he  was  in  affliction  he  besought  the 
Lord  his  God,  and  humbled  himself  greatly  before  the  God  of  his  fathers ;  and  prayed 
into  him,  and  he  was  entreated  of  him,  and  heard  his  supplication,  and  brought 
tiim  again  to  Jerusalem  into  his  kingdom." 

»  Fox  Talbot,  p.  12. 

^  M.  Oppert  suggests  that  the  real  name  of  this  king  was  Shama^^iMyukin 
[Rapport,  p.  60).  It  is  not  yet  explained  why  Polyhistor  called  him  Sammughes  (see 
Euseb.  Cliron.  Can.  pars  i.  c.  5,  §2). 

•  Polyhistor  placed  between  Esar-haddon  and  Nebuchadnezzar  the  following 
kings: — 

Sammughes,  who  reigned  21  years. 
Bit  brother         .         .         21     " 
Nabupalasar  .         .     20(21) 

These  three  kings  clearly  correspond  to  the  under-named  in  the  Canon : — 

Saosduchinus,  who  reigned  20  years. 
Ciniladanus  .         .         22     " 

Nubopoiasar  .         .     21     " 

The  kings  of  Abydenua,  sometimes  identified  with  these  (Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  i.  App. 
ch.  iv.  p.  278 ;  Bosanquet,  Fall  of  Nineveh,  p.  41),  are  an  entirely  distinct  list.  They 
ire  Assyrian,  not  Babylonian.  Nergilus  is  a  brother  of  Sennacherib,  not  otherwise 
known,  whom  we  may  suppose  to  have  reigned  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  days,  and  then 
to  have  fallen  a  victim  to  Sennacherib's  murderer,  Adrammelech  (Abydenus' 
Adrammeles).  Axerdis,  who  puts  Adrammeles  to  death,  is  Esar-haddon,  Axe? 
representing  the  element  As^hur^  and  din  the  element  adin.  The  glorious  reign  as- 
ngned  to  Axerdis,  who  ruled  Lower  Syria  and  Egypt,  tallies  with  this  view.  Sar- 
daiiapalus,  the  next  king,  is  As^hur-bani-pal,  the  Fon  and  successor  of  E>:ar-haddon ; 
and  Saracus  is  apparently  Asshur-emit-ili^  though  here  there  is  a  disagreement  of 
name.    (See  above,  Essay  vii.  p.  390.) 

•  Some  light  may  hereafter  be  thrown  on  this  subject  by  the  annals  of  Asthur- 
hani-palf  which  exist,  but  have  not  yet  been  decyphered.  It  appears  from  them 
that  war  still  continued  to  be  waged  between  Assyria  on  the  one  hand,  and  Lower 
Chaldsa,  assisted  by  Susiana,  on  the  other.  As:5hur-bani-pal  opposes  the  grandsons 
<^  Merodach-Baladan. 
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jcotion  to  the  AwyriaiiB  being  only  proved  bv  the  authority  whidi- 
oufl^  the  last  Assyrian  moDarch,  appears  to  hafe  exeroiaed'  orer 
eonntiy. 

7.  The  part  taken  by  Babylon  m  the  war  which  issaed  in  tiba 
stniotion  of  Nineveh  has  been  abready  mentioned,  both  in  the  esMj 
Median,*  and  in  that  on  Assyrian  history.*  The  last  Aaqrriaii  kingi^ 
threatened  on  the  one  hand  by  the  Modes,  on  the  other  by  an  arm^ 
advancing  from  the  seaboard,  which  maybe  oonjectnied  to  have  oon^ 
sisted  chiefly  of  Sosianians,  appointed  to  the  government  of  Babykm, 
where  he  was  to  act  against  this  latter  enemv,  his  general,  NabopohiMar' 
{IMu^p&l-wutr)f  while  he  himself  remained  at  Nineveh  to  meet  tho 
greater  danger.  NabopoUssar,  however,  proved  faithless  to  the  tmafe 
reposed  in  him,  and  on  reeeivin|;  his  appointment^  determined  to  take* 
advantage  of  the  position  thus  gained  to  further  his  own  ambitioua  enda. 
He  entered  into  negotiations  with  Cyaxares,  the  Median  monarek  by 
whom  Assyria  was  threatened,  and  having  arranged  terms  of  allJaniy^ 
with  him  and  cemented  the  union  by  a  marriage  netween  his  own  eoo^ 
Nebuohadneisar,*  and  Amuhia  or  Amyitis,'*  the  dan^ter  of  Oyaxarca, 
he  sent  or  led  ^  a  body  of  troops  against  his  suaerain,  which  tCM>k  aim 
active  part  in  the  great  siege  whereby  the  power  of  Assyria  was  do-- 
strqyed.'  The  immediate  rt»nit  of  this  event  was,  not  memj  tlie  estaln- 
lishment  of  Babylonian  independence,  but  the  formation  of  that  hJbar' 
Babyloman  empire,  which,  short  as  was  its  continuance,  has  alwaya  beei»- 
with  reason  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  er* 
the  world. 

8.  The  rise  and  fall  of  this  empire  was  comprised  within  a  perioA^ 
considerably  short  of  a  century.  Six  kings  only  occupied  the  thron^^ 
during  its  continuance,  and  of  these  but  three  had  reigns  of  any  dura — 
tion.  Nabopolassar,  who  founded  the  empire,  Nebuchadneziar,  who^- 
raised  it  to  its  highest  pitch  of  glory,  and  Nabonidus,  or  Labynetu:?^ 
under  whom  it  was  destroyed,  are  the  three  great  names  whereto  its  en — - 
tire  history  attaches. 

9.  Of  Nabopolassar,  the  founder  of  the  empire,  whose  alliance  witW 
Cyaxares  *  decided  the  fall  of  Nineveh  and  the  consequent  ruin  of  the^ 

'  See  Essay  Hi.  p.  327.  "  Essay  vii.  p.  391. 

*  Abydecus  is  the  great  authority  for  these  statements.  His  words  bare  been 
already  given  (see  Essay  rii.  p.  391,  note  *>.  He  is  confirmed,  to  some  extent,  by 
Polyhistor  (Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  c.  5,  §  8),  and  by  Berosus,  who  said  that  Kebuchftd* 
nexzar  was  married  to  a  Median  princess  (Fr.  14). 

**  So  Synoellus  gives  the  name  (p.  390),  but  the  Armenian  Euselnas  has  Anuhia 
twice  (pars  i.  c.  6,  ^  3,  and  c.  9,  ^  2). 

*  Polyhistor  made  him  «<■»</ the  troops:  ^^Is  ad  Asdahagem,  qui  erat  MedicB 
gentis  pnesos  et  s:itrapa,  copius  auxiliares  misit"  (ap.  Euseb.  i.  c.  6,  §  8).  Abydenua, 
on  the  other  hand,  represented  him  as  commanding  them  in  person:  *^ contra 
Ninevem  urbem  iniitotum  t'aciebat.^  So  Syncelhis^  ohros  rrpmiry^  ^^  SmpiMov  t»v 
XoAScuov  fiaatXtvs  araXtU,  Kara  rov  ainoi  Sa^Murov  cts  N«roy  ^virrp  axcvci 
(L  S.  C) 

'  The  active  )Mirt  which  the  Babylonians  took  in  the  siege  is  witneiaed  (bcaidct 
the  authorities  already  quoted)  by  Jo«eplius  (^Aut.  Jud.  X.  t.  §  1)  and  tha  book  of 
Tobit  (xiT.  15>.     It  is  certainly  curious  that  Herodotus  makes  no  mention  of  it. 

*  1  suppose  Cyaxares  to  have  been  the  real  ally  of  NabopotaaBaTf  1.  horaiMCi  tbt 
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JLasynxDBf  the  historical  notices  which  remain  to  us  are  scanty.  TVe 
bare  already  seen  that  he  was  appointed  by  Saracas,  the  last  king  of 
Assyria,  to  take  the  command  at  Babylon,  and  that  he  immediately  rebel- 
led, united  his  arms  with  those  of  the  Median  king,  and  gave  him  effec- 
tual aid  in  the  last  siege  of  the  Assyrian  capital.  By  this  bold  course 
he  secured  not  only  the  independence  of  his  owo  kingdom,  but  an  im- 
portant share  in  the  spoils  of  the  mighty  empire  to  whose  destruction 
he  had  contributed.  While  the  northern  and  eastern  portions  of  the 
Assyrian  territory  were  annexed  by  Cyaxares  to  his  own  dominions,  the 
southern  and  western — the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  from  Hit  to  Car- 
chemish,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  and  perhaps  a  portion  of  Egypt — 
passed  under  the  sceptre  of  the  king  of  Babylon/  Judica  was  at  this 
time  governed  by  Josiah,  who  probably  felt  no  objection  to  the  change 
of  masters ;  and  as  the  transfer  of  allegiance  thus  took  place  without  a 
struggle,  we  do  not  find  any  distinct  mention  of  it  in  Scripture.  There 
u,  however,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Babylonian  dominion  was  at 
once  extended  to  the  borders  of  Egypt,  where  it  came  in  contact  with 
^hat  of  the  Psammetichi;  and  the  result  is  seen  in  wars  which  shortly 

rose  between  the  two  powers,  wars  which  were  very  calamitous  to  the 

ews,  and  eventually  led  to  their  transplantation. 

10.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  besides  an  augmentation  of  territory, 
ahylon  gained  at  this  time  a  great  increase  in  its  population.     It  ap- 

to^be  certain  that  Nineveh  was  not  only  taken,  but  destroyed,^ 
nd  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  would  thus  become  the  captives  of  the 
onquerors.  Babylon  would  undoubtedly  receive  her  full  share  of  the 
risoners,  and  hence  would  have  at  her  disposal  from  the  very  founda- 
-jon  of  the  empire  a  supply  of  human  labour  capable  of  producing 
igantic  results.  Nabopolassar  availed  himself  of  this  supply  to  com- 
enoe  the  various  works  which  his  son  afterwards  completed ;  and  its 
xistence  is  a  circumstance  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  come  to  speak 
f  the  immense  constructions  of  that  son,  Nebuchadnezzar. 

11.  Nabopolassar  occupied  the  throne  for  twenty-one  years — ^from 
.  c.  625  to  B.  c.  60:1 — when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Nebuchadnez- 
ar.     The  chief  known  events  of  his  reign  are  the  assistance  which  he 

^nt  to  Cyaxares  against  Alyattes,  and  the  war  in  which  he  was  engaged 

ith  Neco.     If  the  Lydian  war  of  Cyaxares  has  been  rightly  placed 

iween  b.  o.  615  and  b.  g.  610,°  it  must  have  preceded  the  attack  of  Neoo, 

hich  was  in  b.  c.  609  or  008.     Whether  Nabopolassar  was  engaged  in 

pture  of  Nineveh  is  assigned  to  him  by  Herodotus ;  2.  on  chronological  grounds, 

canae  he  reigned  from  b.  c.  633  to  b.  c.  5ii3 ;  3.  because  his  name  corresponds 

ith  the  Assuerus  of  the  book  of  Tohit  (xiv.   15).     The  fact  that  Polyhistor  and 

ydeniis  both  speak  of  Asdahages  (Astyagos),  is  to  be  explained  by  the  use  of 

term  at  a  title  by  the  Median  kings  generally.     (See  Essay  iii.  p.  323,  note  ^, 

id  p.  327,  note  ^) 

*  This  appears  sufficiently  in  Scripture,  where  the  Babylonian  monarchy  succeeds 
the  Assyrian  as  paramount  over  Judaea.     It  is  distinctly  declared  by  Berosus, 

ho  sajs  that  Egypt,  Ckvle-Syria,  and  Pha'uicia  were  ruled  by  a  satrap  receiving  his 
pointment  from  Nabopolassar  (Fr.  14). 

•  See  Died.  Sic.  ii.  7  and  28;  Herod,  i.  193  ;  Ezok.  xxxi.  11-17  ;  Nahum  iii. 
^  4e.  •  See  Essay  iii.  p.  329. 
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tlie  war  from  its  oommeDcement,  or  onl^  sent  troops  wlea  the  Meifl* 
had  been  several  times  defeated,*  it  is  impossible  to  determine.     Noth- 
ing is  known,  exceptmg  that  in  the  great  Datde*whieh  was  stopped  hj 
the  eelijpse  said  to  nave  been  predicted  by  Thales,  a  Babylonian  prine^ 
—-the  leader  undoubtedly  of  a  Babylonian  contingent — ^was  present  t 
and  that,  as  the  most  important  person,  next  to  Gyazares,  on  the  MediaU 
side,  he  acted  as  one  of  the  mediators  by  whose  intercession  the  mX 
was  brought  to  a  close,  and  friendly  relations  established  between  tiio 
kingdoms  of  Lydia  and  Media.*    Whether  this  prinoe  was  NabopolaB* 
sar  nimself,  his  son  NebuchadDessar,  or  another  son,  of  whom  there  is  bu^ 
this  mention,  must  be  regarded  as  imcertain.*    This  is,  howoTer,  a  mat* 
ter  of  small  consequence.     What  is  important  is  to  find  that  the  alliaiioe 
between  the  Babylonians  and  the  Modes  continued,  and  that  it  was  noi^ 
for  a  second  time  brought  into  active  operation.    No  fear  or  jealousy 
was  as  yet  entertained  y  Babylonia  was  ready  to  help  Media,  as  Mediaa 
will  be  found  a  little  later  quite  ready  in  her  turn  to  lend  assistanee  tC9 
BaWlon. 

The  Egyptian  war  of  Nabopolassar  seems  to  have  oommenoed  in  hi^ 
17th  year,  b.  c.  609,  by  a  sudden  invasion  of  his  territonr  on  the  parO 
of  Neco,  the  son  of  Psammetichus.     Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  moTea  b^^ 
a  chivalrous  sentiment  of  fidelity,  and  not  regarding  the  warnings  o^ 
Neco  as  coming  <*  from  the  mouth  of  Ood," '  though  in  a  certain 
they  may  have  been  divinely  inspired,'  went  out  with  the  small  foi 
which  he  could  hastily  raise  against  the  larger  and  well*appointed  hi . 
of  the  Egyptians.     Naturally  enough  he  was  defeated,  and  the  Eayp-    - 
tian  king  pressed  forward  through  Syria  towards  the  Euphrates,  wmct^wg 
he  made  the  boundary  between  his  own  empire  and  that  of  the  king  or  ^ 
Babylon.*    The  Babylonian  governor  of  these  countries— if  indeed  h< 
was  a  distinct  person  from  Neco  himself,  which  may  be  doubted  *- 

proved  a  traitor,  and   Neco  returned   triumphant  to   Egvpt,  

through  Jerusalem  on  his  way,  where  he  deposed  Jehoahaz,  a  yoangei^^ 
son  of  Josiah,  whom  the  Jews  had  made  king  in  the  room  of  his  fiather^  "^ 
and  gave  the  crown  to  Jehoiakim,  the  elder  brother;'  after  which  h( 


'  Herod,  i.  74.  ■  Compare  Essay  i.  §  17. 

*  See  note  '  on  Book  i.  ch.  74.  The  most  probable  supposition  is  that  Herodot 
has  made  a  mistake  in  the  name.     His  Babylonian  history  is  exceedingly  incorrec 
and  imperfect.    (Sec  the  Introductory  Essay,  ch.  ii  p.  66.) 

'  Uerodotui)  tells  us  that  a  strong  leeling  of  jealousy  was  entertained  ir^^ 
the  time  of  Nitocris^  who,  according  to  him,  was  the  mother  of  the  last  king'lZ 
(i.  186). 

'  2  ChroD.  XXXV.  22:  **IIe  (Josiah)  hearkened  not  unto  the  words  of  Necbo^ 
from  the  mouth  of  Gody 

*  That  is,  in  the  sense  that  Caiaphas  is  said  to  have  *'  prophesied,**  when  he  nrg*  ^ 
ed  upon  the  Jews  that  it  was  "  expedient  that  one  mnu  should  die  for  the  people  ** 
(John  xi.  60-1). 

*  2  Kings  xxiv.  7. 

*  I  suspect  that  Neco  himself  is  the  person  whom  Berosus  represented  as  satrap 
of  Egypt,  Coele-Syria,  and  Phoenicia,  receiving  his  authority  from  Nabopolassar.  In 
the  same  way  Polyhistor  made  Cyaxares  (Asdahages)  satrap  of  Media  (Euseb.  ChroD. 
Can.  pars  i.  c.  v.  §  3). 

*  *'  Jehoahaz  was  twenty  and  three  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  reign- 
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seems  to  have  taken  Cadytis  or  Giiza.*  Nabopolassar  was  at  this  time 
weak  from  age,  and  perhaps  suffering  from  ill  health.'  Neco  appears  to 
hmve  retained  his  conquests  for  three  or  four  years.  But  "  in  the  fourth 
jear  of  Jehoiakim,"  •  (b.  c.  605  or  604),  Nabopolassar,  feeling  his  inabil- 
ity to  conduct  a  war,  sent  his  sou  Nebuchadnezzar  at  the  head  of  a 
large  army  against  the  Egyptians.  The  two  hosts  met  at  Carchemish 
on  the  Euphrates,  and  a  oattle  was  fought  in  which  the  Babylonian 
prince  was  completely  victorious.  Neco  "  fled  apace  "  * — NebuchadncB- 
zar  advanced — Jehoiakim  submitted  to  him  and  was  allowed  to  retain 
his  throne  * — the  whole  country  as  far  as  "  the  river  of  Egypt "  was  re- 
corered,  and  so  severe  a  lesson  read  to  the  Egyptian  king,  that  he  "  came 
not  again  any  more  out  of  his  land,'* '  but  remained  henceforth  on  the 
defensive. 

12.  Meanwhile  Nabopolassar  died  at  Babylon  (b.  c.  604),  after  hav- 
ing reigned  one  and  twenty  years.*     Nebuchadnezzar,*  who  was  in  Egypt 
or  upon  its  borders  when  the  news  reached  him,  hastily  arranged  affairs 
in  that  quarter,  and  returned  with  all  speed,  accompanied  only  by  his 
light  troops,  to  thf»  capital.     He  appears  to  have  felt  some  anxiety  about 
the  succession,  which,  however,  proved  needless,  as  he  found  the  throne 
kept  vacant  for  him  by  the  Chaldaeans.     The  bulk  of  his  army  and 
Ilia  numerous  captives— Jews,  Phoenicians,  Syrians,  and  Egyptians — 
arrived  later,  having  followed  the  usual  route,  while  Nebuchadnezzar 
bad  crossed  the  desert — probably  by  way  of  Tadmor  or  Palmyra.     The 
captives  were  planted  in  various  parts  of  Babylonia,'  and  their  num- 
bers, added  to  that  of  the  Assyrian  prisoners,  gave  Nebuchadnezzar 
that  '^  unbounded  command  of  naked  human  strength  ^'  ^  which  enabled 
him  to  cover  his  whole  territory  with  gigantic  works,  the  remains  of 
which  excite  admiration  even  at  the  present  day. 

ed three  months  in  Jerusalem"  (2  Kings  xxiii.  31).  "Jehoiakim  was  twenty  and 
Ji99  years ""  when,  immediately  upon  his  brother's  deposition,  he  was  appointed  to 
succeed  bim  (ibid.  ver.  86). 

*  See  Herod,  ii.  159,  and  compare  Jerem.  xlvii.  1,  where  we  are  mtormed  that  a 
Pharaoh,  who  is  almost  certainly  Pharaoh-Necho,  "smote  Gaza.** 

*  Ob  Zwdtiwoi  in  KOKowaitty  is  the  expression  of  Berosus  (Fr.  14). 

*  Jer.  xlvi.  2  :  *'  The  army  of  Pharaoh-Necho  king  of  Egypt,  which  was  by  the 
river  Euphrates  in  Carchemish,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  smote  in 
the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim.**  This  is  probably  the  battle  to  vfh'ich  Berosus  alludes 
when  he  says :  2v/LijUt|af  8c  lia$ovxolioy6aopos  r^  ^iroarar??  koI  irapara^dfitvof  abrov 
Tf  iitpdnifftf  Kcd  r^y  x^P"^  ^f  ravrris  r^s  if>x^*  ^'^  ^^•'  aurov  fiuTtKeiap  iiroiiiaaro 
(L  8.  C.) 

*  Jer.  xlvi.  5.        '2  Kings  xxiv.  1.        •  Ibid.  ver.  7. 

*  Beros.  Fr.  14.  The  cuneiform  remains  of  Nabopolassar  are  very  scanty,  con- 
sisting only  of  a  few  tablets — containing  orders  on  the  imperial  treasury — which 
were  found  at  Warka  (Loftus,  p.  221-2),  and  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
Nothing  is  very  remarkable  in  them  except  that  he  takes  the  title  reserved  for  lords 
paramount,  thereby  showing  that  he  was  independent. 

*  I  adopt  this  form  of  the  name  as  that  with  which  we  are  most  familiar.  The 
true  orthography,  however,  is  Nabu-hiduri-uzur^  which  is  well  represented  by  the 
Nebuchadrezzar  (n^Kniir^d:)  of  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah,  and  the  Nabucodrossor  oi 
Abydenus  and  Megasth'enes.  ' 

*  These  particulars  are  all  recorded  by  Berosus  (Fr.  14). 
'  Grote*8  History  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  401. 
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18.  Of  all  the  works  of  NebachftdDenat,  the  most  eztraordfaiaij 
leem  to  have  been  the  fortifioations  of  the  oapitaL  A  qwoe  of  ahom 
130  square  miles,'  five  or  six  times  the  area  it  London,  waa  ^odosed 
within  walls,  which  have  been  properly  desoribed  as  '^artifiinal  moon- 
tains,**  *  their  breadth  being  above  80  feet^  and  their  height  between  800 
and  400  feet  (!),  if  we  may  believe  ihe  statements  ox  eye-witnesMS.' 
This  wall  alone  must  have  contained — unless  the  dimensuma  are  exag- 
aerated — above  200,000,000  yards  of  solid  masonry,  or  nearly  twice 
ue  oubio  contents  of  ike  great  wall  of  China,*  Inside  it  ran  a  seoood, 
somewhat  less  thick,  but  almost  as  strong,'  the  exact  dimensions  of  wbiek 
are  nowhere  given/  Nebuohadneixar  appears  to  have  built  the  latter 
entirely,  as  a  defence  for  his  "inner  city/'*  but  the  great  outer  wall 
was  an  old  work  which  be  merely  repaired  and  renovated.*  At  the 
same  time  he  constructed  an  entirely  new  palaoe — the  ruins  of  which 
remain  in  the  modem  jEost — a  magnificent  building,  which  he  completed 
in  fifteen  days  I  *  Another  construction  (probabfy)  of  this  monarch^ 
was  the  great  canal  of  which  Strabo  specs'  (and  which  may  be  still 

*  This  caloulatioQ  ia  based  on  the  measarements  of  Strabo,  which  probably  came 
from  Aristobalus.  If  we  were  to  accept  the  statement  of  Herodotus  with  respect  to 
the  cfatjomference  of  Babylon,  we  shoiUd  have  to  raise  the  area  of  the  city  from  180 
to  200  square  miles. 

*  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  89Y,  note. 

^  Herodotus  malces  the  height  200  royal  cubits,  which  Is  ai  /eosf  *8S7  feet,  8  inches 
— possibly  878  feet,  4  inches.  (See  note  *  on  Book  i.  ch.  178.)  GtesiaB  gWes  60 
fathoms,  or  200  ordinary  cubits,  somewhat  more  than  800  feet.  It  has  ■  been  said 
that  this  authority  is  yalueless,  since  the  walls  had  been  destroyed  by  Ojrua  (Beroa 
Fr.  14),  and  by  Darius  (Herod,  iii.  1 69).  But  probably  they  had  only  been  bnaehed 
by  these  kings.  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  speak  of  them  as  existing  in  their  day  (ride 
infra,  p.  425,  note  ^) ;  and  Abydcnus  expressly  states  that  the  wall  raised  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar continued  to  the  conquest  of  Alexander  (rcixf^rai  9h  aZdis  NaiSovxoSor^ 
aopov  rh  /i4xpi  frjs  Maxt  ioylwv  iLpxV^  itafitlyav  ^^v  x'^^'^'^^oy.  Ap. 
Euseb.  Ghron.  Can.  pars.  i.  c.  10,  §  2.)  No  doubt  the  wall  gradudly  sank  in  height 
from  want  of  repairs,  and  hence  a  portion  of  it,  which  Xenophon  saw  (Anab.  ii.  iv. 
§  12),  was  in  his  day  no  more  than  a  hundred  feet,  while  by  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  general  height  was  perhaps  75  feet.    (Cf.  Strab.  xvi.p.  1048.) 

*  The  great  wall  of  China  is  1200  miles  long,  from  20  to  25  feet  high,  and  from 
15  to  20  feet  broad.  It  was  estimated  (in  1823)  to  contain  more  material  than  all 
the  buildings  of  the  British  empire  put  together  (Transactions  of  Asiatic  Soc.,  toL  L 
p.  6,  note).  •  Herod,  i.  181. 

*  The  Standard  Inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar  gives  the  circumference  of  his 
•*  inner  city  "  as  16,000  cubits,  or  about  5  Engliiih  miles.  (See  note  *  on  Book  L  ch. 
178,  and  note  '«  on  ch.  181.) 

*  Tns  (yBoif  ir6\€oa$.     Beros.  Fr.  14. 

*  The  old  wall  was  ascribed  to  the  mythic  founder  Belus.  Abydcnus  says: 
A^ycrai. . .  .B^Aov.  . .  .BajBuAw^a  tc^x^'  irfpi/3aAciv*  rh  Bk  XP^'^*P  "^V  itcvkviiiytfi  &^ay(#- 
drivar  -rftxlffai  5i  aldis  Iiafiouxo9oy6<ropoy^  k.t.A-  (Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  pars  i.  c.  10, 
§  2.)    The  Standard  Inscription  also  speaks  of  the  great  wall  as  rebuilt. 

*  This  fact  (f)  is  recorded  in  the  Standard  Inscription^  and  was  mentioned  also 
by  Berosus.  (SecFr.  14.  kuI  rctx^craT  ii^ioK6yus  r^y  irdKiu^  Koi  rovs  irvKwyas  tcoaft'iiiras 
Upovptireisj  wpoaKart<rK«va<rt  Tuts  irarptKois  fiaai^fiois  trtpa  ficuriXua  ix^t*-^*^  aur&y 
wy  rh  fi^y  iiydcrTrifia  ical  rrjy  Xoiw^y  rroKvrdKfiav  irtpijahv  taws  &i  cfi;  \4ytty  irX^y  itt 
tvra  fxtydXa  koI  uTtp4f(paya,  <ruv€rf\4(rbri  rjfJKpais  irci^CKa/Scffa.)  Some  writers  exag> 
gerated  this  feat,  and  said  that  all  the  fortifications  were  completed  in  fifteen  days. 
(Abyden.  Fp.  9.) 

*  Strab.  xvi.  p.  1062. 
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distinetly  traced)/  running  from  Hit,  the  Is  of  Herodotus,  to  the  bay 
of  Graine  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  a  distance  of  from  400  to  500  miles, 
Imr^  enough  to  be  navigated  by  ships,  and  serving  at  once  for  purposes 
of  trade,  K>r  irrigation,  and  for  protection  against  attacks  from  the 
Arabs.  From  these  instances  we  may  judge  of  the  scale  on  which  his 
other  great  works  were  constructed.  He  built  or  rebuilt  almost  all  the 
cities  of  Upper  Babylonia,  Babylon  itself,  upon  the  bricks  of  which 
scarcely  any  other  name  is  found,  Sippara,  Borsippa,  Cutha,  Teredon, 
Ghilmad,'  &c ;  he  formed  aqueducts,^  and  constructed  the  wonderful 
liaDging  gardens  at  Babylon ;'  he  raised  the  huge  pyramidal  temples  at 
Sorsippa,  and  Akkerkuf,  which  still  remain  in  the  Birs-i-Nimrud  and 
"the  Nimrud-Tepess^,*  together  with  a  vast  number  of  other  shrines  not 
hitherto  identified;*  he  formed  the  extensive  reservoir  near  Sippara, 
1140  miles  in  circumference  ;*  he  built  quays  and  breakwaters  along  the 
dhores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  ;^  he  made  embankments  of  solid  masonry  at 
^warious    points   of    the    two    great    streams;**   and  finally  he   greatly 

*  CoL  RawHnson  bos  traced  the  course  of  this  canal,  which  i^  now  entirely  choked 
^«jp,  from  Hit  almost  to  the  bay  of  Graine. 

*  The  fact  of  his  rebuilding  Babylon  is  vouched  for  by  Bcrosus  (ap.  Joseph. 

wtLKOLivivtLt,  It  is  this  which  enables  Nebuchadnezzar  to  say,  in  the  book  of 
aniel,  "Is  not  this  great  Babylon  tfuU  I  have  built  f'*''  (Dan.  iv.  80).  The  other 
itiet  are  assigned  to  him  either  because  his  name  is  found  exclusively  upon  their 
rickfl,  or  because  they  are  expressly  declared  to  be  his  in  the  inscriptions. 

'  Theieare  mentioned  in  the  Standard  Inscription  and  in  the  Armenian  Eusebius 
Cbron.  Can.  pars  i.  c.  11,  §  3). 

*  Berosns  ap.  Joseph.  (1.  s.  c);  Abyden.  ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  pars  i.  c.  10, 
26.     The  former  writer  thus  described  this  "  wonder  of  the  world" :  **  Within  the 

recincts  of  the  royal  palace  Nebuchadnezzar  raised  up  to  a  va.st  height  a  pile  of 

tone  substructions,  giving  them  as  far  as  possible  the  appearance  of  natural  hills; 

e  then  planted  the  whole  with  trees  of  different  kinds,  and  thus  constructed  what  is 

-^v^alled  the  hanging  garden ;  all  which  he  did  to  pleasure  his  wife,  who  had  been 

"brought  up  in  Media,  and  delighted  in  the  scenery  of  mountain  regions,"     Ctesias 

^ippears  to  have  furnished  the  dimensions  of  the  hanging  garden  which  are  found  in 

JModoms  (ii.  10).     According  to  this  writer  it  was  a  square  of  4n(>  feet. 

*  The  inscribed  bricks  of  these  two  buildings  all  boar  his  name.  The  construc- 
tion and  dedication  of  the  Borsippa  temple  (the  Bins  i-Nimrud)  is  described  in  the 
-cyUnders  which  Col.  Rawlinson  found  in  it  (see  Loftus's  Chaldsea,  pp.  29-30),  and 
noticed  in  the  Standard  Inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  of  which  the  India  House 
eiab  la  the  most  perfect  copy.  With  respect  to  the  size  of  these  buildings,  the  Bor- 
sippa temple  (which  was  built  in  stages  Hke  the  temple  of  Bolus  at  Babylon,  and  the 
great  Pyramid  of  Saccara)  covered  an  area  about  two-thirds  of  that  of  the  Pyramid 
of  Mycerinua.  The  present  height,  according  to  Capt.  Jones's  survey,  is  rather  more 
than  160  feet;  the  present  circumference  is  said  to  be  above  2000  feet  (Rich,  First 
Hemoir,  p.  86;  Ker  Porter,  vol.  ii.  p.  320).  Originally  the  base  was  a  square  of  272 
feet.  The  temple  at  Akkerkuf  is  far  smaller.  Its  height  has  been  estimated  at 
•bout  180  feet,  its  circumference  at  300.  (Rich's  First  Memoir,  p.  41 ;  Ker  Porter, 
vol.  ii.  p.  277.) 

*  An  account  is  given  of  these  in  the  Standard  Inscription  referred  to  above. 

*  Abydenus  ap.  Euseb.  (Praep.  Evang.  ix.  41).  "t-ntp  r^y  'S.iirirap-qviljv  Tr6Ktot  Arfic- 
*^99f  ^u^dttci^or,  trtpififTpov  fi^v  rttrffapoLKovra  irapa^raYY^^Vy  fia^os  $£  opyvUtav  tiKotrty 
^▼•.A.     It  waa  constructed  for  purposes  of  irrigation. 

*  Abyden.  ap.  eund.  (1.   S.   c).     ^Zrartixiot  8<  koI  t^s    *Epi;dpT?T    r&aAet(r<r7js  r^v 

■  If  we  might  presume  that  Nitocris  was  the  wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  that  the 
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beautified,  if  he  did  not  actually  rebuild  the  fistulous  temple  of  B 
lus.* 

14.  During  the  time  that  he  was  constructing  these  great  wor 
Nebuchadnezzar  still  prosecuted  his  military  enterprises  with  vigour 
Soon  after  his  departure  from  Syria,  Judaea  rebelled,  expecting  (aooord- 
ing  to  Joseph  us'")  to  be  assisted  by  the  Egyptians,  aud  Phoenicia  appearr 
about  the  same  time  to  have  thrown  off  the  yoke.^     Nebuchadneszar 
having  called  in  the  aid  of  Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  led  in  person  tb 
vast  army' — composed  of  the  contingents  of  the  two  nations — ^whichiX 
marched  to  chastise  the  rebels.*     He  immediately  invested  Tyre,  th 
chief  of  the  Phoenician  cities,  but  finding  it  too  strong  to  be  taken  b 
assault,  he  left  there  a  sufficient  force  to  continue  the  siege,  and  marche<E> 
against  Jerusalem.*     Jehoiakim,  seeing  that  the  Egyptians  did  not  stir^ 


works  ascribed  to  her  were  really  for  the  most  part  his  (Heei en's  Aa.  Res.  vol.  ii.  p-«9  -  ■•  P 
179),  then  the  great  embankments  along  the  Euphrates  to  the  north  of  Babylonr«oJ  "-lo' 
(Herod,  i.  185)  would  be  of  his  making.  At  any  rate  he  constructed  some  worlu  of^c^  «8  ^ 
this  character;  for  instance,  the  embankment  at  Baghdad,  an  enormous  mass  of^d^  ^  ^ 
brickwork,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  of  the  age  of  the  Caliphs,  but  which  CoL-I'*:^^--^^.* 
Rawlinson  has  found  to  date  from  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  (See  the  AasjnMiKMMtM'XTV 
Commentary,  p.  7*7,  note.) 

•  Berosus  ap.  Joseph,  (contr.  Ap.  i.  20).  Avrh\  8i  (6  fJa0ovxo9ov6tropos')  avh  rinm.%m»^^  ** 
4k  rod  wo\4fiov  \a<pvpa>v  r6  t«  BrfKou  Uphy  koI  rk  Aoiirek  Ko<rfii^<yaT  ^lAorifiwf,  ic.t.A-.^ -'^" -•'' 
The  Standard  Inscription  also  mentions  the  restoration.  The  remains  of  the  teropk^Ici  rjro 
of  Belus  still  exist  in  the  mound  called  the  Mujelib6  by  Rich,  but  now  known  to  tb^**-*"  ^ 
Arabs  universally  as  Babil.  This  is  an  immense  pile  of  brick,  in  shape  an  oblong^ <•» o ^  ^^ 
square,  facing  the  four  cardinal  points,  730  yards  in  circumference,  and  from  100  too**'  OO 
140  feet  high.  (See  Rich's  First  Memoir,  p.  28.)  Two  of  tl>€  sides,  those  ttiC^Xifs^^^*^^^ 
north  and  south,  ore  almost  exactly  a  stadium  in  length.  The  other  two  are  shorter.-*  ^r^-^rt 
One  is  four-fifth.'^,  the  other  two-tliird.sofa  stjidium.  All  the  inscribed  bricks  hithertoc^;^'"*'*-^'*^' 
discovered  at  the  Mujflibe  bear  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

"  Antiq.  Jud.  x.  (5. 

•  Josephus  says  that  Nehuchadnczzar  began  the  siege  of  Tyre  in  the  seventhr'I'-^  •^  ^^ 
year  of  his  reign  (contr.  Apion.  i.  21).  It  was  in  this  or  the  following  year  (comparee^**  ^i*ar 
Jer.  lii.  28,  with  2  Kings  xxiv.  12)  that  he  invaded  Judaia  for  the  second  time. 

'  According  to  roivhi<tor,  who  is  the  cliief  authoritv  for  the  facts  here  stated, «.  ^>  "^^^  ^^, 
the  joint  armv  consisted  of  lu,uoO  chariots,  12<V>U0  cavalrv,  and  I80,ri00  infantry^iC-'"^  .*' 
(Fr.  24). 

•  Antiq.  Jud.  vii.  4 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  fi. 

'^  In  this  arrangement,  of  the  events  of  XehuchadMOzzar\";  reign,  I  diflTerfrom  Mr.   —"  *  '• 
Konrick  (Pluenicia,  pp.  SS5-0).     He  considers  it  "evident"  that  the  attack  on  Tyre  "^ 

followed  the  capture  (final?)  of  Jerusalem.  His  grounds  are: — I.  The  opening 
words  of  Ezokicl's  2»Uh  chapter:  "It  came  to  pass  in  the  eleventh  year"  (b.  c. 
580),  **in  the  first  day  of  the  month,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me  say- 
ing, Son  of  man,  because  that  Tyrus  hatli  said  against  Jerusalem,  Aha,  she  is  broken 
that  was  thegatC"^  of  the  people,  she  is  turned  unto  nie ;  I  sliall  be  replenished  now 
that  she  is  laid  wa.-to  :  tlierel'ore  thus  saith  the  Lord,  1  am  against  thee,  O  Tyrus, 
and  I  will  cause  many  nations  to  come  up  against  thee."  2.  The  improbability  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  eiiiraging  in  flie  siege  of  Tyre,  "while  a  place  of  such  strength  in 
hit  rear  as  Jerusalem  was  still  unsubdued."  And,:;.  The  iiu'onsistency  between 
the  statement  of  Joscjthn-;  tliat  the  siege  began  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  seventh  year, 
and  his  own  reckoning  of  ilie  interval  between  the  captuie  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
accession  ofUyrus.  it  may  lie  replied,  1.  That  Ezek.  xxvi.  certainly  shows  that  the 
capture  of  Tyre  did  not  ]>recede  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  but  proves  nothing  with  respect 
to  the  first  attack.  2.  That  the  im[)rol>al»ility  is  exactly  ihe  reverse  of  that  stated, 
since  Jerusalem  is  not  in  the  rear  of  an  invader  advancing  from  Habylon  through 
Cujle-Syria  against  Tyre,  but  Tyre  is  in  the  rear  of  one  wlio  advances  upon  Jem- 
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inbmitted,  but  NebucbadDezzar  punisbed  bim  witb  dcatb,  establisbing 
feooniab  his  son  as  king  in  his  room/  Shortly  afterwards  however,  be- 
soming suspicious  of  the  fidelity  of  this  prince,  who  had  probably  shown 
lymptoms  of  rebellion,  he  came  against  Jerusalem  for  the  third  time, 
leposed  Jeconiah,  whom  he  carried  away  captive  with  him  to  Babylon, 
md  put  Zedekiah,  uncle  to  Jeconiah,  upon  the  throne/  Tyro  meanwhile 
M>ntinued  to  resist  all  the  efibrts  that  were  made  to  reduce  it,  and  it 
fas  not  until  the  thirteenth  year  from  the  first  investment  of  the  place 
bat  the  city  of  siercbanls  fell/  A  few  years  before  its  fall,  the  final 
'ebellion  of  Jerusalem  had  taken  place/  The  accession  of  a  new  and 
mterprising  monarch  in  Eg3rpt,  Uaphris,  the  Apries  of  Ilerodotas,  and 
he  Pharaoh-Hophra  of  Scripture,*  gave  the  Jews  hopes  of  once  more 
'ecovering  their  independence.  Zedekiah  revolted,  sending  ambassadors 
o  Egypt  to  entreat  Apries  to  espouse  his  quarrel/  Although  the  ap- 
)lication  seems  to  have  been  favourably  received,  the  Egyptians  were 
;iow  to  move,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  had  reached  Jerusalem  and  formally 
nvested  the  city,  before  Apries  advanced  to  their  relief/     On  the  news 

alem.  And,  3.  That  the  years  given  by  Josephus  from  the  Tyrian  annals  arc  calcu- 
ated  to  the  accession  of  Cyrus  in  Persia^  as  is  evident  in  the  pa.<8age  itself  (coutr. 
Ip.  i.  21,  M  rovTov — Bcii.  Eip^fiov — Kvpos  Tlf/xrwy  i^vydnrtva'  t  y\  and  that 
hejf  exactly  fill  up  the  interval,  if  we  make  a  single  correction  from  the  Armenian 
rersion  of  Eusebius.  From  the  seventli  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (b.  c.  598)  to  the  first 
»f  Cyrus  in  Persia  (b.  c.  658)  is  40  years,  which  are  made  up  within  a  few  months, 
>y  the  IS  years  of  Ithobaal,  the  10  of  Baal,  the  2  months  of  Etjiibaal  or  Ecnibaal, 
he  10  months  of  Chelbes,  the  3  months  of  Abbaal,  the  6  years  of  Mytgon  and  Geras- 
artus,  the  1  year  of  Balator,  the  4  years  of  Merbal,  and  the /our  (not  fourteen)  years 
>f  Hirom, — in  all  39  years  and  3  months. 

'  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  x.  7  ;  Jer.  xxii.  18,  and  xxxvi.  30.    The  non-arrival  of  ex- 
>ected  succours  from  Egypt  is  indicated,  2  Kings  xxiv.  7. 

*  2  Kings  xxiv.  11-17  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  x.  8. 

^  Josephus,  citing  the  Tyrian  histories  {rhs  ra/v  ^oipIkojv  iLpaypa<pds),  says,  4xo\t6p 
ififff  lfafiovxo9ov6iTopos  r^y  Tvpov  iir*  irr)  HtKarpia.  He  also  quotes  I'hilostratus  to 
he  same  effect  (Ant.  Jud.  x.  11,  g  2).  He  does  not  positively  sny  that  Tyre  was 
aken.  Heeren  (As.  Nat.  vol.  ii.  p.  11)  throws  some  doubt  on  the  fact  of  the  capture, 
fhich  (he  observes)  "rests  upon  the  prophecy  of  Ezokiel  (ch.  xxvi.)  alono,"  and  is 
ontradicted  by  a  later  passage  hi  the  same  prophet  (xxix.  18),  which  ''shows  that 
he  attempt  to  subdue  it  failed."  But  the  capture  is  prophesied  by  Jeremiah  as  well 
8  Ezekiel  (Jer.  xxvii.  3-6);  and  by  Ezekiel  in  such  positive  terms  that  we  cannot 
[uestion  the  fact  without  denying  the  inspiration  of  the  prophet,  and  by  implication 
hat  of  Scripture  generally.  Nor  is  the  passage  in  the  29th  chapter  at  all  inconsistent 
rith  the  notion  that  Tyre  had  been  taken.  It  may  only  mean  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
lad  obtained  no  sufficient  recompense  for  the  toil  and  expense  of  the  siege.  Mr. 
Lcnrick  thinks  that  the  continental  Tyre  (Palsetyrus)  was  taken,  but  that  the  island 
'yre  escaped.  He  rightly  rejects  Jerome^s  account  of  a  mole  or  dam  thrown  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  across  the  strait,  but  he  very  insufficiently  meets  the  suggestion 
bat  the  Babylonians  being  musters  of  the  rest  of  Phoenicia,  would  have  a  strong 
layal  force,  and  may  have  taken  the  island  by  a  blockade.  He  too,  like  Heeren, 
opposes  that  prophecy  can  remain  unfulfilled  (Pluenicia,  p.  390).  The  threats  of 
^kiel  are  clearly  directed  esiwcially  against  the  Island  City  (see  Ezek.  xxvi.  15-18, 
ixvu.  82,  xxviii.  2,  &c.). 

•  In  the  ninth  year  of  Zedekiah  (2  Kings  xxv.  1 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  1,  kc.\  three  years 
»efor©  the  fall  of  Tyre.  •  Jer.  xliv.  30. 

^  Ezek.  xvii.  15.     "  He  rebelled  against  hiin  in  sending  his  ambassadors  into 
Sf^t,  that  they  might  give  him  horses  and  much  people.*' 
Jer.  xTXvii.  5 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  x.  9. 
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of  his  approach  Nebuchadnezzar  raised  the  siege,  and  marched  to  en- 
counter the  more  powerful  enemy.  According  to  Josephiis,"  a  battle 
was  fought  in  which  Apries  was  completely  defeated,  but  the  narrative 
of  Scripture  rather  implies  that  the  Egyptian  troops  retired  on  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Babylonians,  and  avoided  an  engagement.*  The  siege  of 
Jerusalem  was  resumed,  and  pressed  with  such  vigour,  that  in  the  third 
year  from  the  first  appearance  of  Nebuchadnezzar  before  the  walls,  the 
city  fell.  Zedokiah  was  taken  prisoner,  his  eyes  were  put  out,  and  be 
was  carried  to  Babylon.  The  city  and  temple  were  burnt,  the  walls 
levelled  with  the  ground,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  trans- 
planted to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.*  Tyre  seems  to  have  capitulated 
in  the  next  year  (b.  c.  685).* 

15.  After  these  successes  the  Babylonian  monarch  appears  to  have 
indulged  in  a  brief  repose.  In  the  5th  year  however  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  he  again  led  an  army  into  the  field,^  and  proceeded 
through  Syria  and  Palestine  into  Egypt,"  which  was  still  under  the  rule 
of  Apries.  Here  again  his  arms  triumphed.  Josephus  relates  that  he 
put  the  reigning  monarch  to  death,  and  set  up  another  king  in  his  room  ;* 
but  this  is  inconsistent  with  both  chronology  and  history,  and  is  not  at 
all  required  (as  Josephus  may  have  imagined)  by  the  prophecies  of 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.*  Apries  probably  fled  into  some  stronghold, 
while  Nebuchadnezzar  ravaged  the  open  country,  and  took  many  of  the 
towns.  It  docs  not  however  appear  that  he  made  any  permanent  con- 
quest of  Egypt,  which  ten  or  twelve  years  afterwards  is  found  acting  as 
an  autonomous  state,  and  attempting  the  reduction  of  the  distant  settle- 

'  Antiq.  Jud.  x.  \>. 

*  Jcr.  xxxvii.  r)-7.  "  Then  I'haraoh's  army  was  come  forth  out  of  Egypt :  and 
when  the  CliaUheans  that  besii^ged  Jerusalem  heard  tidinj^s  of  them,  they  departed 
from  Jerusalem.  Then  came  the  word  of  the  Lord  unto  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  say- 
ing, Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  Thus  shall  ye  say  to  the  king  of  Judali, 
that  sent  you  unto  me  to  enquire  of  me :  Behold  Pharaoli's  army,  which  is  conic  forth 
to  help  vou,  shall  return  to  Egypt  into  their  own  land." 

*  t>  kings  XXV.  1-1(»;  Jer.  Hi.  1-14. 

*  The  capture  of  Jerusalem  was  "in  the  nineteenth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar^* 
(Jer.  Hi.  I'i).  Tyre  was  invested  in  his  seventh  year,  and  besieged  thirteen  years. 
This  would  bring  its  capture  into  Nebuchadnezzar's  twentieth  year. 

^  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  x.  9. 

"  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  attack  was  provoked  by  aggressions  on  the  part  of 
Egypt.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  Apries  marched  an  army  to  attack  Sidon,  and  fought 
a  battle  ^^ith  the  king  of  Tyre  by  sea  (ii.  lt>l).  These  acts  would  have  constituted 
an  aggression  upon  Habylonia  at  any  part  of  the  reign  of  Af)ries.  Tliey  are  likely 
to  have  loHoucd  the  htiniiliation  of  IMurnicia  by  Neburhadnezznr,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  IJabyloiiian  forces  after  the  fall  of  Tyre. 

"  Antic(.  Jud.  1.  s.  c. 

*  The  stron^'est  ])a<-age  is  the  well-known  one  in  Jer«'nilah  (xliv.  .30),  where  Ap- 
ries is  meritioned  by  name.  "lU'hold,  I  will  give  Pharaoli-Hophra,  king  of  Egypt, 
into  the  h.inds  of  liis  enemies,  and  into  the  hands  of  them  that  serk  h in  life y  But, 
1.  this  need  not  mean  that  he  should  be  put  to  death,  for  in  the  same  passage  Zede- 
kiah,  who  was  not  put  to  death,  is  said  to  have  been  deHvered  ''into  the  liand  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  his  enemy,  and  that  aonqht  his  life;''''  and,  2.  the 
reference  nee«l  not  be  to  Nebuehadnezzar — the  enemies  spoken  ot  may  be  Amasis 
and  his  party.  The  other  passages  (P>.ek.  xxx.  21-1,  xxxii.  31-2)  are  even  less  de- 
terminate. 
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ments  of  Cjr^D^  and  Barca.*  Probably  be  was  content  to  return  witb 
his  spoil  and  bis  captives,  baying  sofficientlj  resented  tbe  affront  whicb 
had  been  offered  bim,  and  secured  bis  dominions  in  tbat  quarter  from 
any  fdrtber  attack. 

16.  Tbe  remainder  of  tbe  reign  of  Nebucbadnezzar — a  period  of 
about  18  years — is  not  distinguisbed  by  any  known  event  of  bistorical 
importance.*  Tbe  embellisbnicnt  of  bis  capital,  and  tbe  great  works  of 
publio  utility  wbicb  be  bad  commenced  in  various  parts  of  bis  kingdom, 
may  bare  principally  occupied  bim.  During  seven  years  bowever,  out 
of  tbe  eigbteen,  be  was  incapacitated  from  performing  tbe  duties  of  bis 
Btation  by  tbe  malady  sent  to  punisb  bis  pride,  a  form,  apparently,  of 
tbe  madness  called  Lycantbropy.^  It  is  impossible  to  fix  exactly  eitber 
the  commencement  or  tbe  termination  of  this  attack.  We  may  gather 
from  Scripture  tbat  be  reigned  for  some  years  after  bis  recovery  from 
it;*  but  neither  Scripture  nor  Josephus  furnishes  us  witb  any  exact 
chronology  for  this  portion  of  bis  life. 

17.  After  a  reign  of  forty-three  years,  tbe  longest  recorded  of  any 
Babylonian  monarch,  Nebucbadnezzar  died  (b.  c.  561).  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Illoarudamus,  or  Evil-Merodacb,*  who  is  declared,  by  the 
united  testimony  of  tbe  best  authorities,  to  have  been  bis  son.'  This 
prince  reigned,  according  to  the  Astronomical  Canon,  but  two  years, 
and  was  followed  by  Nerigassolassarus,  or  Neriglissar,  whom  Berosus' 
and  Abydenus*  represent  to  have  been  the  husband  of  his  sister.     Ac- 

•  According  to  Josephus  (Antiq.  Jud.  x.  10),  Egypt  was  invaded  in  the  23rd 
jear  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  waa  b.  c.  582.  The  expedition  of  Apries  against 
Cyrene  was  b.  c.  671  or  b.  c.  67<». 

•  It  may  be  suspected  that  Nebuchadnezzar  invaded  K^^ypt  a  second  time  about 
B.  C.  670  (Ezek.  xxix.  17-20),  when  he  deposed  Apries  and  set  up  Amanis,  who  was 
perhaps  his  tributary.  (See  A  pp.  to  Book  ii.  ch.  8,  §  37.)  The  fablen  of  Megas* 
thenes — who  made  Nebuchadnezzar  march  along  Africa  and  cross  into  Spain,  sub- 
due that  country,  and  plant  his  captives  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  (Fr.  22) — are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  history. 

•  See  on  this  subject  the  paper  of  Welcker  in  his  **Kleinc  Schriften  "  (vol.  iii.  pp. 
157et8eqq.):  *'Die  Lycanthropie  cin  Aberglaube  und  eine  Krankheit.'*  Colonel 
Rawlinson  once  thought  (hat  he  had  found  a  reference  to  the  illness  in  the  Standard 
Inscription,  but  he  now  explains  the  passage  differently. 

•  Otherwise  it  could  scarcely  be  said  that  he  was  afterwards  **  established  in  his 
kingdom,  and  excellent  majesty  was  added  unto  him  "  (Dan.  iv.  3(^). 

•  That  these  two  names  represent  one  and  the  same  king  is  evident,  not  so  much 
from  any  resemblance  between  them,  which  is  but  slight,  as  from  the  year  assigned 
for  the  accession  of  each,  which,  both  in  Scripture  and  in  the  Astronomical  Canon, 
is  tbe  forty-fourth  from  the  accession  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  For,  as  the  first  year  of 
Jehoiachin^s  captivity  was  the  8th  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Kings  xxiv.  12),  the  37th 
year  of  his  captivity  would  have  been  the  44tli  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  if  he  had  lived 
00  long.  But  he  died  after  a  reign  of  43  years,  according  to  the  Canon  (confirmed 
in  this  point  by  Josephus,  Berosus,  Abydenus,  &c.).  It  was  therefore  the  first  year 
of  bis  successor,  Illoarudamus.  Scripture  expressly  states  that  it  was  the  first  year 
of  Evil-merodach  (2  Kings  xxv.  27).  Probably  the  name  Illoarudamus  (lAAOAPOT* 
AAM02)ba8  been  corrupted  from  Illoamordachiis  (lAAOAMOPi^AXOS). 

'  Berosus  (ap.  Joseph,  contr.  Apion.  i.  21),  Abydenus  (ap.  Euscb.  Chron.  Can.  L 
10),  Polyhiator (ap.  eund.  i.  5),  Josei)hus  (Ant.  Jud.  x.  11). 

■  Berosus  says  expressly,  Evfi\fiapadovxos  4irifiov\tv^f\s  un-b  rod  tV  i5«A<^^)» 
Ix**'^®*  oirroG  'Sripiy\i<T<To6puv  airrjptdr)'     (Ap.  Joseph,  cont.  Ap.  I.  s.  c.) 

•  Abydenus  calls  Nerigliasar  less  definitely  the  Kri^tar^s  of  Evil-nicrodach.  (Ap 
Euseb.  Prsp.  £t.  ix.  41.) 

Vol.  I.— 27 
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cording  to  these  writers  Neriglissar  obtained  the  throne  by  the  murdei 
of  his  brother-in-law,  who  is  accused  by  Berosus  of  provoking  his  fat€ 
by  lawlessness  and  intemperance.*"  The  single  action  by  which  Eyil- 
Merodach  is  known  to  us — his  compassionate  release  of  Jehoiachin  from 
prison  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  and  kind  treatment  of  him  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life' — is  very  remarkably  in  contrast  with  this  un- 
favourable estimate  of  his  character. 

18.  Of  Neriglissar  (yergal'shar-tanr) ,  the  successor  of  E vil-Merodach, 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  b.  c.  659,  very  little   is  known  beyond  the 
fact  of  his  relationship  to  the  monarch   whom  he  succeeded,  and  the 
bloody  deed  by  which  he  obtained  possession  of  the  supreme  power.     It 
is  probable,  though  not  certain,  that  he  was  the  "  Nergal-sharezer,  the 
Rab-Mag,"  who,  nearly  thirty  years  previously,  accompanied  the  army 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  who  was  evidently 
at  that  time  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  crown.'     He  bears  the  title 
of  Rab-Mag  in  the  inscriptions,'  and  calls  himself  the  son  of"  J5i/-2iZvl*ffr- 
iskun,*  king  of  Babylon,"  who  may  possibly  have  been  the  "  chief  Chal- 
dsean"  said  by  Berosus  *  to  have  watched  over  the  kingdom  between  the 
death  of  Xabopolassar  and  the  return  of  Nebuchadnezzar  from  Egypt  to 
assume  the  government.     Considerable  remains  have  been  found  of  » 
palace  which  Neriglissar  built  at  Babylon.     He  was  probably  advanced 
in  life  when  he  ascended  the  throne,*  and  hence  he  held  it  but  four  years^^ 
or  rather  three  years  and  a-half ;'   dying  a  natural  death  in  b.  c.  556 
and  leaving  the  crown  to  his  son,  Laborosoarchod,  or  Labossoracus,  who 
though  a  mere  boy,  appears  to  have  been  allowed  quietly  to  assume  th 
sceptre." 

'  rioo'iTay  Tu'v  irpayuaTdiy  dto'ua*;  icai  uafXyais. 

*  2  Kiiijrs  XXV.  *J7--^<».  "  Ami  it  came  to  jius*  in  the  soven-and-thirtieth  year  of 
the  captivity  ofJi-hoiaohin  king  ot"  Jndah.  in  ll»e  iweltth  month,  on  the  seven-and 
twentieth  <iay  of  the  nioijth,  that  Kvil-nierodaoh  king  of  Babylon,  in  the  year  tha 
he  began  to  riign,  did  Uft  up  the  head  of  Jehoiachin  out  of  pri.'^on  ;  and  he  sj^ki 
kindly  to  him,  and  set  his  throne  above  tlie  throne  of  the  kings  that  were  with  hinr^- 
in  Babylon,  and  changed  his  prison  garments:  and  \io  did  eat  bread  continuaily  be 
fore  him  all  the  days  of  his  life.  And  his  allowance  wa.s  a  continual  allowance  givei 
him  of  the  king,  a  dailv  rate  for  everv  dav,  all  the  davs  of  his  life.'* 

^  Jerom.  xxxix.  .*>  and  1X4.    Ciesenius  {Lex.  p.  o^S,  E.  T.)  understands  by  Hab — "^ 
Jl/ii<7,  '•  the  chief  of  the  Magi,"  but  this  interpretation  is  very  doubtful. 

'  The  ii[lo  in  the  inscriniious  reads  a;^  JuiIm  em-ja.     It  is  of  Hamite  oriein,  ai 
appear<  iii  some  of  the  earliest  IcL'cnds.     Tl»e  nieauii:g  is  in  all  probability  **  chiei 
priest."— ,H.  r.  K.] 

*  This  is  the  Semitic  or  Assyrian  reading  of  the  name.     The  Haniite  or  Baby 
Ionian  form,  which  is  that  occurring:  on  the  Cambridge  C'ylindiT,  should  probably 
rt^ad  as  "  l>c!-tnu  uu/ai\,'^  the  meaning  ol  which  is,  "Bel  appoints  a  name."' — £H.  C 

"J 

*  Fr.    14.       na,^a\a3xv    St    id   KaQoi'X'f^oioffopoi^  ra    -rpayuara    itOiKovfitra    v»- 
Tuv   XaXBaiuy    kui    Star tjjouu*  117*'    ri,y    /SaaiAciay    vitb    Tov    /ScArtffTOv     avrmv  ' 
K.  r.\. 

*  If  we  identify  him  with  the  Xergal>harezor  of  Jeremiah,  and  regard  him  as  a     — 
lea-t  :;«'  wl,.n  h.r  iield  higii  orticc  at  the  >iegc  of  Jerusalem  (b.  c.  580),  he  must  hav-        * 
been  <i/  lt'i.<f  .>7  at  his  accession. 

'  The  niu"  months  of  Laborosoarchod.  which  are  omitted  from  the  CmaoQ,  m'l 
be  dc«lucte>i  from  the  adjoining  reigns  to  obtain  their  real  length. 
'  Beros.  Fr.  14.     Compare  Abyd.  Frs.  8  and  9. 
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19.  Neriglissar,  during  his  brief  reign  of  less  than  four  years,  must 
liaye  witnessed  the  commeDcement  of  that  remarkable  revolution  which 
"Was  in  a  short  time  to  change  completely  the  whole  condition  of  Western 
^8i&  The  year  following  his  accession  is  most  likely  that  in  which 
CJyrus  dethroned  Astyages,*  and  established  the  supremacy  of  the  Per- 
sians from  the  deserts  of  Carmania  to  the  banks  of  the  Halys.  How  this 
event  affected  the  relations  of  Babylonia  towards  foreign  powers  we  are 
nowhere  distinctly  informed ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its  ten* 
clencj  must  have  been  to  throw  Babylon  into  an  attitude  of  hostility  to- 
urards  the  Arian  race,  and  to  attach  her  by  a  community  of  interests  to 
'the  Lydian  and  Egyptian  kingdoms.  A  tie  of  blood  had  hitherto  united 
the  royal  families  of  the  two  great  empires  which  had  divided  between 
them  the  spoils  of  Assyria :  this  tie  was  now  broken,  or  greatly  weaken- 
ed." Mutual  benefits — a  frequent  interchange  of  good  offices — had 
softened  the  natural  feelings  of  hostility  between  Medes  and  Babylon- 
ians— Scytho-Arians  and  Semites — the  worshippers  of  Ormazd  or  of 
the  elements,  and  the  devotees  of  Bel  and  Nebo.  But  these  services, 
jrendered  to  or  received  from  the  Medes,  could  count  as  nothing  in  the 
eyes  of  that  new  race,  which  had  swept  away  the  Median  supremacy, 
3nd  which  already  aspired  to  universal  dominion.  Babylon  must  at 
once  have  feared  that  terrible  attack,  which,  although  delayed  by  cir- 
oumstances  for  twenty  years,  manifestly  impended  over  her  from  the 
Ynoment  when  king  Astyages  succumbed  to  the  superior  genius  of  Cyrus. 

20.  Laborosoarchod,^  the  son  of  Neriglissar,  sat  upon  his  father's 
t,hrone  but  nine  months.  Ue  is  said  to  have  given  signs  of  a  vicious 
ciisposition,  and  thereby  to  ^have  aroused  the  fears  or  provoked  the 
X'esentment  of  his  friends  and  connexions.  A  conspiracy  was  formed 
Against  him  among  his  courtiers,  and  he  was  put  to  a  cruel  death.'  The 
Oonspirators  then  selected  one  of  their  number,  a  man  of  no  very  great 
eminence  previously,'  and  placed   him  upon  the  vacant  throne.     This 

•  The  date  of  b.  c.  529  for  the  accession  of  Cambyses  \s  fixed  by  the  Canon  of 
X^tolemy,  as  well  as  by  the  numbers  of  Herodotus,  and  may  be  regarded  as  abso- 
lutely certain.  The  year  to  be  assigned  for  the  defeat  of  Astyages  will  depend  upon 
the  length  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus.  This  is  given  at  29  (Herodotus),  30  (Ctesias  and 
^ioo),  and  31  years  (Syncellus,  &c.).  The  authority  of  Herodotus  far  outweighs 
'(hat  of  Ctesias  and  Dino ;  besides  which  his  is  an  exact,  theirs  may  be  only  a  round 
aiamber.    The  accession  of  Cyrus  must  thus  be  regarded  as  fulling  into  the  year  b.  c. 

*•  Broken,  if  Cyrus  was  no  relation  to  Astyages,  as  Ctesias  said  (Pers.  Exc.  §  2) ; 
greatly  weakened,  if  he  was  grandson  of  Astyages  on  the  mother's  side  (Herod,  i.  108). 

'  The  true  reading  of  this  name  is  very  doubtful.  It  has  not  been  found  upon 
Che  monuments.  Josephus  gives  it  in  one  place  as  Labosordachus  (Ant.  Jud.  x.  11, 
'^  2),  in  another,  where  he  professes  to  quote  Bitosus  (see  the  next  note),  as  Laboro- 
«oarchodus.  According  to  the  Greek  Kusobius  (Prsep.  £v.  ix.  41)  Abydenus 
%a8ed  the  form  Labassoarascus,'  according  to  the  Armenian  Eusebius  he  spoke 
^3f  Labossoracus  (Chron.  Can.  pars  i.  c.  10).  The  uniformity  with  which  the 
B.nitial  L  is  used  tells  against  ^iebuhr's  view,  that  we  have  in  Laborosoarchod  **the 
«iame  roots"  as  in  Nebuchadrezzar  (Lectures  on  Anc.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  38,  E.  T.).  M. 
^Jppert  conjectures  the  native  form  to  have  been  Ir'ib-akhi-inardoe  (Rapport,  p.  51). 

9k  lA,  rh  voAAa  4fJL<fM.iy€iif  KUKor)^,  virh  rwy  (piAuy  awcrvfiTrayiffdri.  Berosus  ap.  Joseph. 
^5«ntr.  Ap.  i.  21.     Abydenus  agrees  (Frs.  8  and  9),  but  is  briefer. 

*  The  expression  used  by  Berosus  is  "a  certain  Xabonnedus,  a  Babylonian"  (Na 


\ 
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was  Nabonidns,  or  Nabonadiiu,*  the  last  kingi  the  Labynetns  IL  of 
Herodotna. 

21.  The  aoeeasion  of  NaboDadiaa  {Nkhhn^  or  JVUii-mU^),  b.  o.  665, 
aearly  Tnohroniaea  with  the  oommencement  of  the  war  between  Cjmi 
and  CHBsaa  It  was  probably  in  the  very  first  year  d  his  reign  that 
the  ambassadors  of  the  Lydian  king  arrived  with  their  propositions  of  a 
grand  eonfederation  of  nations  against  the  power  which  was  felt  to 
uireaten  the  independence  of  all  its  neighboors.  It  was  the  bold  ooo- 
oeption  of  Orossos  to  nnite  the  three  lesser  monarchies  of  the  Bait 
against  the  more  powerfol  foorth ;  and  Nabonadios  was  searoely  sealed 
npon  the  throne  before  he  was  called  npon  to  join  in  a  league  with  Egjnt 
and  Lydia,  whereby  it  was  hoped  to  offiar  e&ctoal  resistanee  to  the 
common  enemy/  The  Babylonian  prince  enterisd  readily  into  the 
scheme.  He  was,  to  all  appearance,  sumcioitly  awake  to  his  own  dan^. 
Already  were  those  remarkable  works  in  coarse  of  constraotiony  whidi, 
being  attributed  by  Herodotus  to  a  queen.  Nitooris — themothery  accord- 
ing to  him,  of  the  last  Babylonian  monarch* — have  handed  Iker  name 
down  to  all  later  ages.  These  defences,  which  Herodotus  speaks  of  ss 
constmcted  against  the  Medes,'  were  probaUy  made  really  against 
Cyrus,  who,  npon  his  conquest  of  the  Meiiian  empire,  appears  to  have 
fixed  his  residence  at  Agbatana,*  from  which  quarter  it  was  that  he  nftei^ 

Biwyffi6f  Tir  r&r  U  BafiuK&pot).    Abydenus  remarked  that  he  was  not  related  to  Ui 

Sredecessor  (ap.  Euseb.  Pnep.  £t.  iz.  41.)  It  has  generallj  been  sappoaed  thai 
[erodotuB  re^^arded  him  as  tne  son  of  hia  first  LabyoetoSi  the  prince  who  avialed 
Gyaxarea  agamat  the  Lydiana  (Clinton,  F.  fi.  vol  IL  p.  878--8 ;  Jaokaon,  Chron.  J^it 
Tol.  L  p.  42 IX  but  there  is  no  proof  of  thia.  Herodotva  merely  aaaerts  that  he  waa 
the  aon  of  a  Labynetus  (i.  188).  He  does  not  atate  the  rank  of  hSa  &ther,  or  say 
unything  to  identify  him  with  the  former  Labynetus.  And  there  would  be  a  diffi* 
culty  in  his  supposing  the  son  of  that  monarch  to  be  contemporary  with  the  great- 
grandson  of  Cyaxares.  By  the  monuments  Nabu-nahit  appears  to  have  been  the 
son  of  a  certain  NtUiu^*  ^-dirba^  who  is  called  **  Bab-Mag/  like  Nerigliasar,  and  was 
therefore  a  person  of  considerable  official  rank. 

*  There  are  two  distinct  forms  of  this  prince's  name,  both  in  classical  writers  and 
in  the  Inscriptions^  In  the  latter  his  name  is  ordinarily  Nabu-nU^  or,  as  it  ia  now 
read,  Nabu-nahit^  but  sometimes  the  form  Nahu^mduk  or  Nabt^induk  is  need.  The 
classical  writers  express  the  former  by  Nabonidus,  j^Tabonadiua,  Nabonnedua,  or  (as 
Herodotus)  by  Labynetus — ^the  latter  may  be  traced  in  the  Nabannidochua  of  Abydenoa 
(Fr.  9),  and  the  Naboandelus  (Naboandechus  ?)  of  Josephus  (Ant.  Jnd.  x.  11,  g  2). 
t^Nabu-nahit  is  the  Semitic  or  Assyrian,  and  Nabu-induk  the  Hamite  or  Babylonian 
form.  The  one  is  a  mere  translation  of  the  other,  and  the  two  forms  are  need  indi!^ 
ferently.     The  meaning  is,  "Nebo  blesses"  or  "  makes  pro8peroua.'*^-H.  C.  R.] 

*  Herod,  i.  77. 

*  The  Nitocris  of  Herodotus  still  figures  in  history  upon  his  sole  authority.  She 
was  evidently  unrecognised  by  Berosus — she  has  no  place  in  the  Ganon — and  no  trace 
of  her  appears  in  the  Inscriptions.  Her  Egyptian  name  is  singular,  but  not  inex* 
plicablc,  since  wo  may  easily  imagine  one  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  nobles  marrying  an 
Egyptian  captive.  The  theories  which  regard  her  as  the  wife  of  Evil-merodach 
(Wesseling  ad  Herod,  i.  185),  or  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Heeren,  A8.Nat.Tol.  it  p.  179, 
B.  T. ;  Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  Anc.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  87  ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  279 
note),  are  devoid  of  any  sure  foundation,  and  pret«ent  considerable  difflcultiea.  He- 
rodotus distinctly  connects  her  with  his  second  Labynetus,  and  only  indistinctly 
with  any  former  king.  Perhaps  on  the  whole  it  is  mo^  probable  that  he  regarded 
her  as  at  once  the  wife  of  his  first  Labynetus  (Nebuchadnezzar?)  and  the  mother 
of  his  second  (Nabu-nahit) ;  but  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  ahe  can  teaXlj  hxn 
filled  both  positions.  ^  Herod,  i.  185.  '  Herod.  L  laS. 
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rards  marched  upon  Babylon.*  They  belong,  in  part  at  least,  to  the 
eign  of  Nabonadius,  as  is  evident  both  from  a  statement  of  the  native 
kistorian,  and  from  the  testimony  of  the  inscriptions.  The  river  walls, 
»ne  of  the  chief  defensive  works  which  Herodotus  ascribes  to  his  Nito- 
ris,  are  distinctly  assigned  by  Bcrosus  to  Nabunahit,^  and  the  bricks 
rhich  compose  them,  one  and  all,  bear  upon  them  the  name  of  that 
donarch.' 

Of  the  other  defensive  works  ascribed  to  Nitocris — the  winding 
hanncl  dug  for  the  Euphrates  at  some  distance  above  Babylon,'  and 
he  contrivance  for  laying  under  water  the  whole  tract  of  land  towards 
he  north  and  west  of  the  city^ — ^no  traces  appear  to  remain,  and  it 
eems  certain  that  the  description  which  Herodotus  gives  of  them  is  at 
east  greatly  exaggerated/  Still  we  may  gather  from  his  narrative,  that 
resides  improving  the  fortifications  of  the  city  itself,  Labynetus  endeav- 
•ured  to  obstruct  the  advance  of  an  enemy  towards  Babylon,  by  hy- 
iraulic  works  resembling  those  of  which  so  important  a  use  has  frequently 
teen  made  in  the  Low  Countries.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some,*  that 
a  connexion  with  the  defences  here  enumerated,  and  as  a  part  of  the 
ame  system  of  obstruction,  a  huge  wall  was  built  across  Mesopota- 
aia  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Euphrates,  to  secure  the  approaches  to  the 
ity  upon  that  side  of  the  river.  The  "  Median  Wall "  of  Xenophon'  is 
egarded  as  a  bulwark  of  this  description,  erected  to  protect  Babylonia 
fainst  the  incursions  of  the  Medes,  and  this  was  no  doubt  the  notion 
^ich  Xenophon  entertained  of  it;  but  the  conjecture  is  probable,*  that 
he  barrier  within  which  the  Ten  Thousand  penetrated  was  in  reality  a 
ortion  of  the  old  wall  of  Babylon  itself,  which  had  been  broken  down 
a  places,  and  suflfered  to  fall  into  decay  by  the  Persians.  The  length 
f  70  miles  which  Xenophon  ascribes  to  it,*  is  utterly  unsuitable  for  a 
aeie  line  of  wall  across  the  tract  between  the  two  streams;  for  the 

•  Otherwige  he  would  not  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  the  Gyndes  (the 
lodem  J)i}fdlah)  on  bis  road  to  Babylon. 

*  *Eirl  rovrov  (Nabonnedus)  tA  inpl  rhv  vorauhy  rtixv  "^V^  BafivKwivy  tc^Acwy  i^ 
rtiis  T\iydov  ku\  atr^dxrov  KaTiKoanridri.     BcrosuH,  ap.  Joseph,  contr.  Ap.  1.  s.  c 

■  Athenaeuinf  No.  1377. 

•  Herod,  i.  185.  It  need  not  be  supposed  that  Herodotua  himself  "sailed  down 
bo  Euphrates  to  Babylon  "  (Grote's  IIi.<t.  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  404,  note  *),  in  which 
ase  bis  description  would  be  authoritative.  He  speaks  rather  as  if  his  information 
ame  from  others — the  travellers  (merchants  ?)  who  were  wont  to  pass  from  the 
[editerranean  to  the  Euphrates,  and  then  to  descend  the  river  to  Babylon. 

*  Ibid.  1.  8.  c.  The  work  which  Ilerodotus  calls  a  reservoir  {(kvrpoy)  seeme  re- 
Ily  to  have  had  this  object.  He  allows  that  in  ita  ordinary  condition  it  wa3  empty 
u  191). 

*  See  note  *  on  Book  i.  ch.  185.  The  travellers  from  whom  Herodotus  got  his 
ccount  of  the  winding  course  of  the  Euphrates  above  Babylon,  may  have  been  de- 
eived  by  passing  several  villages  of  the  name  of  Ardericca,  and  believing  them  to 
«  the  same.     Ardericca  was  a  common  name.     (See  Herod,  vi.  119.) 

•  See  Heeren's  Asiatic  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  132;  Grote's  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  394 
Jid  404.  ^  Anab.  i.  vii.  §15. 

See  a  paper  read  before  the  Geographical  Society  by  Col.  Rawlinson  in  1861. 

Twenty  parasangs,  or  600  studcs,  are  a  little  more  than  69  miles.  If  Xeno- 
»hoc'8  informants  meant  this  for  the  circuit  of  Babylon,  they  went  even  beyond 
lerodotus,  who  made  the  circuit  480  stades  (i.  178). 
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streams  are  not  more  than  20  or  30  miles  apart,  from  the  point  where 
the  Euphrates  throws  off  the  Saklawijeh  canal — ^more  than  a  degree 
above  Babylon — ^to  the  near  vicinity  of  the  city ;  and  such  a  work  u 
the  supposed  "  wall  of  Media"  would  naturally  have  been  carried  across 
where  the  distance  between  the  rivers  was  the  shortest.*  Herodotus  too 
would  scarcely  have  ignored  such  a  bulwark,  had  it  really  existed,  or 
have  failed  to  inform  us  how  Cyrus  overcame  the  obstacle."  We  may 
therefore  omit  the  "  Median  wall "  from  the  Babylonian  defences,  and 
consider  them  to  have  consisted  of  an  outer  and  an  inner  circuit  of 
enormous  strength,  of  high  walls  along  the  river  banks,  and  of  certain 
hydraulic  works  on  the  north,  whereby  the  approach  of  an  enemy  could 
be  greatly  impeded.'  With  these  securities  against  capture  Nabonadias 
appears  to  have  been  content,  and  he  awaited  probably  without  much  fear 
the  attack  of  his  powerful  neighbour. 

22.  Within  two  years  of  the  time  when  Nabonadius,  at  the  iDst>aDee 
of  Croesus,  joined  the  league  against  the  Persians,  another  embassy  came 
from  the  same  quarter  with  tidings  that  must  have  been  far  from  satis- 
factory. Nabonadius  learned  that  his  rash  ally  had  ventured  single- 
handed  to  engage  the  Persian  king,  and  had  been  compelled  to  fall  back 
upon  his  own  capital  He  was  requested  to  get  ready  an  army,  and  in 
the  spring  to  march  to  the  general  rendezvous  at  Sardisj  whither  the 
Lydian  monarch  had  summoned  all  his  allies.*  Nabonadius  no  doubt 
would  have  complied,  but  the  course  of  events  proceeded  with  such  rapid- 
ity, that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  give  any  assistance  to  his  confed- 
erate. Herald  followed  on  herald,  each  bringing  news  more  dismal  than 
the  last.  Cyrus  had  invaded  Lydia — had  marched  on  Sardis — Croesus 
had  lost  a  battle,  and  was  driven  within  his  walls — Nabonadius  was  en- 
treated to  advance  to  his  relief  immediately.*  A  fortnight  afterwards, 
when  perhaps  the  troops  were  collected,  and  were  almost  ready  to  march, 
tidings  arrived  that  all  was  over — the  citadel  had  been  surprised — the 
town  was  taken — Croesus  was  a  prisoner,  and  the  Persian  empire  was 
extended  to  the  ^gean.  Probably  Nabonadius  set  to  work  with  fresh 
vigour  at  his  defences,  and  Uiay  even  have  begun  at  once  to  lay  in  those 
stores  of  provisions,  which  are  mentioned  as  accumulated  in  the  city 
when,  fifteen  years  later,  its  siege  took  place." 

*  Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  394)  speaks  of  the  wall  as  situated  *'a  /»/• 
tie  to  the  north  of  that  point  where  tlie  two  streams  most  nearly  approach  one 
another."  But  if  we  accept  Xenophon's  measurement,  we  cannot  place  the  wall 
lower  than  between  Hit  and  Samara,  which  is  more  than  a  degree  above  the  poiut 
where  the  streams  approach  the  closest. 

*  Mr.  Grote  sees  this  difficulty  (p.  40-i,  note  *),  but  puts  it  aside  with  the  remark 
that  the  wall  "  was  not  kept  »ip  with  any  care,  even  in  llerodotns's  time."  But  if  it 
was  a  hundred  feet  high  in  Xenophon's  time,  it  must  have  been  visible  enough  fifty 
years  earlier. 

*  The  passage  of  Berosus,  where  these  works  seem  to  be  mentioned,  is  very 
obscure,  and  appears  to  refer  to  some  former  occasion  on  which  the  city  had  been 
besieged,  and  taken  or  injured  by  means  of  the  river.  ( irphs  rh  uriKtrt  Bvvcur^ 
robs  tro\iopKOvpras  rhv  iroTayLhv  avaarpitpovras  iir\  r^v  iroAiv  icaTa<rK€uo^€i*',  inrtptfiaXv 
ro  rpui  ^€y  rfjs  iy^ov  fr6\(C0S  irtpifi6\ov%  rpus  8<  ttjs  ^{u>  TOVTtey.  Ap.  Joseph.  OCOl 
Apion.  1.  8.  c.)  *  Herod,  i. 77. 

'"  Herod,  i.  81.  *  lb.  i.  190.     Six/a  ^r4w¥  Kdpra  voAAwr. 
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23.  A  pause  of  fifteen  years  gave  certainly  every  opportunity  for 
completing  such  arrangements  as  were  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
the  town.  It  may  he  thought  that  even  the  territory  might  have  heen 
secured  against  hostile  invasion,  if  a  proper  strategic  use  had  been  made 
of  the  natural  barriers  furnished  by  the  two  broad  and  deep  rivers,  and 
ihe  artificial  obstructions,  consisting  of  canals,  dykes,  and  embankments 
with  which  the  whole  country  was  covered.  The  preservation  of  the 
capital,  however,  seems  to  have  been  all  that  was  attempted.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  nature  of  the  defences  constructed  at  this  period,  and 
still  more  by  the  care  taken  to  provision  the  city  for  a  siege.  It  was 
probably  hoped  that  the  enormous  height  and  thickness  of  the  walls 
would  baffle  all  attempts  to  force  an  entrance  on  the  part  of  the  besieg- 
ers, and  that  the  quantity  of  corn  laid  up  in  store,  and  the  extent  of 
land  within  the  defences  on  which  fresh  crops  might  be  raised,^  would 
Tender  reduction  by  blockade  impracticable.  The  whole  mass  of  the 
population  of  the  country  might  easily  take  shelter  within  the  space  en- 
closed by  the  great  walls ;  and  so  Babylon,  like  Athens  in  the  Pcloponne- 
eian  war,  intended  to  surrender  its  territory  to  the  enemy  to  be  ravaged  at 
pleasure,  and  to  concentrate  all  efforts  on  the  defence  of  the  metropolis. 

when  Cyrus,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteen  years,  appeared  before  the  walls, 
^  single  battle  was  fought,  to  try  whether  it  was  necessary  to  submit  to 
^  siege  at  all;  and  when  the  victory  declared  for  the  Persians,  the 
JBabylonians  very  contentedly  retired  within  their  defences,  and  thought 
^  defy  their  enemy.*  Thenceforth  "  the  mighty  men  of  Babylon  fore- 
^re  to  fight — they  remained  in  their  holds."*  We  are  not  informed 
^ow  long  the  siege  lasted,  but  no  second  efibrt  seems  to  have  been  made 
^  drive  away  the  assailants. 

24.  After  a  time  Cyrus  put  in  execution  the  stratagem,  which  (it 
Tnay  be  conjectured)  he  had  resolved  to  practise  before  he  left  Agbatana. 
3y  the  dispersion  of  the  waters  of  the  Gyndes,*  his  army  had  perhaps 
,^ined  an  experience  which  it  was  important  for  them  to  acquire  before 
4ittempting  to  deal  with  the  far  mightier  stream  of  the  Euphrates,  where 
4Uiy  accident — the  weakness  of  a  floodgate,  or  the  disruption  of  a  dyke 

might  not  only  have  disconcerted  the  scheme  on  which  the  taking  of 

Babylon  depended,  but  have  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the  Persian 
army.  The  exact  mode  by  which  Cyrus  drained  the  stream  of  its  water 
is  uncertain.     Herodotus  relates  that  it  was  by  turning  the  river  into 

*  It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  walls  of  Babvlon,  like  those  of  mo<»t  Oriental 
towns,  enclosed  rather  populous  districts  than  cities.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  a 
tract  containing  above  130  square  miles  should  have  been  one-half  covered  with 
bouses.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  highly  probublc  that  as  much  as  nine-tenths  may 
have  consisted  of  gardens,  parks,  paradiseHy  and  even  moro  fields  and  orchards. 
{Compare  Q.  Curt.  v.  1,  §  27.)  During  a  siege  the  whole  of  this  could  be  used  for 
growing  corn.     Hence  the  confidence  of  the  Babylonians  (\6yuv  tlxov  rris  yrokiopKias 

*  Herod,  i.  190.  Berosus  agreed  in  speaking  of  a  single  battle  (ap.  Joseph,  contr 
Ap.  L  8.  c).  •  Jer.  li.  30. 

*  The  Gyndes  is  identified,  almost  to  a  certainty,  with  the  Diyalah,  by  the  fact 
that  St  was  crossed  by  boats  on  the  road  between  Sardis  and  Susa  alter  the  Greater 
iDd  Uie  Lesser  Zab  (Herod,  v.  52.)  The  Di ydlah  is  the  only  stream  of  this  magniti'dc 
h^tween  the  Lesser  Zab  and  the  Kerkhah  (Choaspes),  on  which  Susa  stood. 
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the  receptacle  excavated  by  Nitocris,  when  she  made  the  stone  piers  of 
the  bridge  within  the  town.'  Xenophon  records  a  tradition  that  it  was 
by  means  of  two  new  cuttings  of  his  own,  from  a  point  of  the  riyer 
above  the  city  to  a  point  below  it.'  Both  agree  that  he  entered  the 
city  by  the  channel  of  the  Euphrates,  and  that  he  waited  for  a  general 
festival  which  was  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants, 
before  turning  the  stream  from  its  natural  bed.*  If  the  sinking  of  the 
water  had  been  observed,  his  plan  would  have  been  frustrated  by  the 
closing  of  the  city  water-gates,  and  his  army  would  have  been  caught| 
as  Herodotus  expresses  it,  "in  a  trap."' 

25.  The  city  was  taken  at  the  extremities  long  ere  the  inhabitants  of 
the  central  parts  had  a  suspicion  of  their  danger.  Then  it  may  well 
be  that  "one  post  ran  to  meet  another,  and  one  messenger  to  meet  an* 
other,  to  show  the  king  of  Babylon  that  his  city  was  taken  at  one  end.''  * 
According  to  Berosus,  indeed,  Nabonadius  was  not  in  Babylon,  but  at 
Borsippa,  at  the  time  when  Babylon  was  taken,  having  fled  to  that  com- 
parativcly  unimportant  city  when  his  army  was  defeated  in  the  field.^ 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  left  in  Babylon  a  representative  in  the 
person  of  his  son,  whom  a  few  years  previously  he  had  associated  with 
him  in  the  government.  This  prince,  whose  name  is  read  as  Bilshar-taur^ 
and  who  may  be  identified  with  the  Belshazzar  of  Daniel,"  appears  to 
have  taken  the  command  in  the  city  when  Nabonadius  threw  himself^ 
for  some  unexplained  reason,  into  Borsippa,  which  was  undoubtedly  a 
strong  fortress,  and  was  also  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Chaldaean  learning,* 
but  which  assuredly  could  not  compare,  either  for  magnificence  or  for 
strength,  with  BabyloD.  Belshazzar,  who  was  probably  a  mere  yoath, 
left  to  enjoy  tlie  supreme  power  without  check  or  control,  neglected  the 

«  Hcrod.  i.  191.  '  Xen.  Cyrop.  vn.  v.  10. 

*  Hcrod.  I.  8.  c. ;  Xen.  Cyrop.  tii.  v.  15.         *  *flj  i>  Kvpry],         •  Jer.  11.  81. 

'  Na/Soi'VTjSos  rjTTTj^us  i^  fidxil  cvytK^fiff^rj  dsrijv  BoptriinrrjViy  iroAii'(Hp.  Jo8Cpb« 
contr.  Ap.  i.  2 1 ). 

*  Ch.  V.  Two  difficulties  still  stand  in  the  way  of  this  idontifioation,  which  (if  ac- 
cepted) solves  one  of  the  most  intricate  problems  of  ancient  history.  The  first  is  th« 
relationship  in  which  the  Belshazzar  of  Scripture  stands  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  is 
throughout  represented  as  that  of  son  (verses  2,  11,  13,  18,  &c.) ;  the  second  is  the 
accession,  immediately  after  Belshazzar,  of  ''Darius  the  Mede."  With  respect  to 
the  first  of  these,  it  may  be  remarked  <hat  although  Nabonadius  was  not  a  descend- 
ant, or  indeed  any  relation,  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Belshazzar  may  have  been,  and  renr 
probably  was.  Nabu-nahit,  on  seizing  the  supreme  power,  would  naturally  seek  to 
strengthen  his  position  by  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  great  king,  whose  son, 
son-in-law,  and  grandson  had  successively  held  the  throne.  He  may  have  taken  to 
wife  Neriglissar's  widow,  or  ho  may  have  married  some  other  daughter  of  Nt.'buchad- 
nczzar.  Belshazzar  may  thus  have  been  grandson  of  Nebuchadnezzar  oh  the 
mother's  side.  It  is  some  confirmation  of  these  probabilities,  or  possibilities,  to  find 
that  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar  was  used  as  a  family  name  by  Nabu-nahit.  He 
must  certainly  have  had  a  son  to  whom  he  gave  that  appellation,  or  it  would  not  have 
been  assumed  by  two  pretenders  in  succession,  who  sought  to  personate  the  legiti- 
mate heir  of  the  Babylonian  throne. 

On  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  reign  of  Darius  the  Mede  in  Babylon,  sonne 
remarks  have  already  been  made  in  the  Essay,  "On  the  Great  Median  Empire  '*  (E*« 
say  iii.  §  11). 

*  Strab.  xvi.  p.  1050.  Strabo  also  says  that  it  was  famous  for  its  manufacturt 
of  linen. 
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doty  of  watcLing  the  enemy,  and  gave  himself  up  to  enjoyment.  The 
feast  of  which  we  read  in  Daniel,  and  which  suflfered  such  an  awful  in 
terruption,  may  have  been  in  part  a  religious  festivity/  but  it  indicates 
neverthelesa  the  self-indulgent  temper  of  the  king,  who  could  give  him- 
self so  entirely  up  to  merriment  at  such  a  time.  While  the  king  and 
his  ''  thousand  nobles"'  drank  wiue  out  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  Jews, 
the  Persian  archers  entered  the  city,  and  a  scene  of  carnage  ensued. 
''  In  that  night  was  Belshazzar  slaiu."'  Amid  the  confusion  and  the 
darkness,  the  young  prince,  probably  unrecognised  by  the  soldiery,  who 
would  have  respected  his  rank  had  they  perceived  it/  was  struck  down 
by  an  unknown  hand,  and  lost  his  life  with  his  kingdom. 

26.  Cyrus  then,  having  given  orders  to  ruin  the  defences  of  the  city,* 
proceeded  to  the  attack  of  Borsippa,  where.  Nabouadius  still  main* 
tained  himself.  But  the  loss  of  his  capital  and  his  son  had  subdued 
the  spirit  of  the  elder  prince,  and  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy  he 
at  onoe  surrendered  himself. **  Cyrus  treated  him  with  the  gentleness 
shown  commonly  by  the  Persians  to  those  of  royal  dignity,^  and  assigned 
him  a  residence  and  estates  in  Carmania,  forming  a  sort  of  principality, 
which  has  been  magnified  into  the  government  of  the  province.*  Here, 
according  to  Berosus,  he  ended  his  days  in  peace.     Abydenus,  however, 

^  See  Herod,  i.  191.  rvx^'^*'  y^  «^<pi  ioxxrav  dprijv.  The  religious  character  of 
the  festival  is  indicated  in  the  book  of  Daniel  by  the  words — '^  They  drank  wine, 
Mndpraited  the  gocU  of  gold,  and  of  silver,  of  brass,  of  iron,  &c.^*  (verse  4). 

^  Dan.  V.  1.  *  Ibid,  verse  30. 

*  CrcBSus  nearly  lost  his  life  in  the  same  way,  amid  the  confusion  consequent 
upon  the  taking  of  his  capital  by  assault,  but  was  spared  as  soon  as  his  rank  was  in* 
dicated  (Herod,  i.  85). 

•  We  are  generally  told,  when  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  an  enemy  is  related, 

that  the  defences  are  demolished.  Berosus  said  that  Cyrus  ordered  the  outer  defences 

to  be  razed  to  the  ground  (cvtn-d^as  rh  (^w  r^%  vdAews  rtixv  Kuraa Kdjpaij  Fr.  14, 

sub  fin.).     Herodotus  makes  Darius  remove  the  wall,  and  tear  down  the  gates,  adding 

that  Gyms  had  left  them  standing  {rh  rtixos  ircpiclAf,  koI  riis  irvXas  aKtcnacf  rb 

yi^  irp^Ttpoy  ^\ilnf  Kvpos  r^v   Ba$v\coua  4iroiri<rt  Toura>y  odSeVcpof',  iii.  159).     Arrian 

tells  us  that  Xerxes  razed  to  the  ground  (tcartffKwpe)  the  temple  of  Belus  (£xp.  Alex. 

viL  17  ;  compare  iii.  16).     In  every  case  there  is  undoubtedly  an  exaggeration.  The 

eonqueror  was  satisfied  to  dismantle  the  city,  without  engaging  in  the  enormous  and 

useless  labour  of  demolition.     He  broke,  probal^ly,  large  breaches  in  the  walls,  which 

soiBced  to  render  the  place  defenceless.     When  a  revolt  occurred,  these  breaches 

were  hastily  repaired,  and  hence  Babylon  could  stand  repeated  nieges — one  at  the 

hand  of  Cyrus,  a  second  and  third  during  the  reign  of  Darius,  and  a  fourth  during 

that  of  Xerxes  (Ctes.  Exc.  Pers.  §  22).     The  wolls  must  have  remained  at  least  to 

this  last  occasion ;  and  certainly  llerodotus  writes  as  if  he  had  himself  seen  them 

(Herod.  L  178  and  181 ;  see  Mr.  Crete's  note.  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  396-8). 

Ctesias  too  appears  to  have  represented  himself  as  an  eye-witness  of  their  grandeur 

(of.  Died.  Sic.  ii.  7.     rh    thlfos    (Liriffrov   roif    aKoi'tovtriy,  &%   tprftrt    Krrjffia%  d   KfiBios). 

A.bjdeiius,  it  must  be  remembered,  expressly  declared  that  the  wall  of  Xebuchad- 

^ezsar  continued  to  the  Macedonian  conquest  (see  above,  page  412,  note  *),  and  St. 

•'^^roiiie  says  that  the  old  walls  of  Babylon  had  been  repaired  and  served  as  the  en* 

closure  of  a  park  in  his  day  (Comment  on  Esaiam.  xiv.  vol.  iii.  p.  115). 

•  Beros.  Fr.  14  sub  fin.  "*  See  Herod,  iii.  15,  and  note  ad  loc. 

*  Berosus  only  said — xp^^^t*-*^^^  KOpo;  fpiKaybpta-Ktas  {rhv  Ha^dpynhof^  iced  fioht 
^  £ici|T^pioy  air^  Kap  fxaviav^  ^{«>f/u^ei'  4k  riis  BajSi/AwWas*  But  AbydenuS 
^^frdared— T^y  9k  (SafiayyiSoxov)  Kvf>os  i\(*>y  BafiuKuvoy  Kapfiaylr)s  rfytfiovi^  dwp^tra 
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itatM  that  he  gave  offence  to  Darius,  who  deprived  him  of  his  poawa 
aions,  and  fonm  him  to  quit  Garmania.* 

27.  It  is  pofisible  that  Nabonadins  was  invoWed  in  one  of  those  re- 
Tolts  of  Babj^on  from  Darias,  where  his  name  was  certainlj  made  use 
of  to  stir  the  people  to  rebellion,  and  so  inearred  the  displeasure  of  the 
Great  King.  Twice  at  least  in  the  reign  of  that  monarch  a  daimiant  to 
the  Babylonian  crown  came  forward  with  the  declarationi  '^I  am  Nebn- 
ohadneisar,  the  son  of  Nabonadins,"  and  each  time  the  ma^po  of  the 
name  was  sufficient  to  seduce  the  Babylonians  from  their  allegiance. 
Babylon  stood  two  sieges,  one  at  the  hands  of  Darius  himself  the  other 
at  the  hands  of  one  of  his  generals.  On  the  first  occasion  two  great 
battles  were  fought,  at  the  passage  of  the  Tigris,  and  at  Zasana  on  the 
Euphrates,'  Babylon  thus  offering  a  stouter  resistance  to  the  Persian 
arms  under  the  leadership  of  the  pretended  son  of  Nabonadins^  than  it 
had  formerly  offered  under  Nabonadius  himselfl  The  siege  whioh  fol- 
lowed  these  battles  is  probably  that  which  Herodotus  intended  to 
describe  in  the  concluding  chapters  of  his  third  Book ;  but  veiy  little 
historical  authority  can  m  considered  to  attach  to  the  details  of  his 
description.' 

miateTer  ravages  were  infiicted  on  the  walls  and  pubUo  buildings 
of  Babylon  by  the  violence  of  the  Persian  monarcbs,  or  the  slow  operar 
tion  of  time,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  remained  the  second  city 
in  the  Persian  empire  down  to  the  time  of  the  oonquest  by  Alexander. 
The  Persian  court  resided  for  the  larger  portion  of  the  year  at  the  ^^reat 
Mesopotamian  capital;'  and  when  Alexander  overran  the  whole  territory 
of  the  Achssmenian  kings  it  appears  to  have  attracted  a  hr  larger  share 
of  his  regard  than  any  other  city.*  Had  he  lived,  it  was  his  intention 
that  Babylon  should  be  restored  to  all  her  ancient  splendour,  and  be- 
come the  metropolis  of  his  wide-spread  empire.  This  intention  was 
frustrated  by  his  death,  and  the  disputes  among  his  successors  trans- 
ferred the  seat  of  government,  even  for  the  kingdom  of  tlie  Seleucidsa, 
into  Syria.  From  this  time  Babylon  rapidly  declined.  Scle^cia  upon 
the  Tigris,  which  arose  in  its  vicinity,  drew  away  its  population,*  and  the 
very  materials  of  the  ancient  Ghaldsean  capital  were  gradually  removed 
and  used  in  the  construction  of  a  new  and  rival  city.  Babylon  shortly 
'^  became  heaps," '  and  realised  the  descriptions  of  prophecy.^     The  or- 

*  Ap.  Eum^b.  Cbroo.  Can.  pars  i.  c.  x. 

'  Behist.  Inscr.  Col.  I.  Par.  16-19;  Col.  II.  Par.  1. ;  Col.  HI.  Par.  lS-4. 

'  The  Behistun  Inscriptioo  is  conclusive,  as  far  as  negative  evidence  can  be, 
against  the  details  of  the  sie^e  given  in  Herodotus.  After  a  careful  and  elaborate 
account,  contained  in  two  entire  paragraphs,  of  the  war  which  preceded  the  siege, 
we  hear  t>iniplr,  **  Then  Naditabirus.  with  the  hon<enien,  his  well-wishers,  fled  to  Bab- 
ylon. I  both  took  Baby f OH  and  seized  that  Naditabirus ''  (Col.  II.  Par.  1).  The  de- 
tails cannot  belong  to  the  second  siege,  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  since  the  citj  wa« 
not  then  taken  by  Darius  in  person,  but  by  lutaphres  (Col.  III.  par.  14).  It  U  prob- 
able, therefore,  that  if  any  such  circumstances  as  those  related  by  Herodotus  ever 
took  place,  it  was,  as  Ctesias  asserted,  on  occasion  of  the  revolt  from  Xerxes.  CoL 
Bawlinson  sees  reason  to  doubt  the  whole  tale.    (Note  on  the  Beh.  luscript.  p.  xtL) 

•  See  Brisson.  de  Regn.  Pers.  i.  pp.  5i>-9. 

♦  Cf.  Arrian.  Expod.  Alex.  vu.  17, 19,  21 ;  Sirab.  xvL  p.  1049. 

•  PUn.  H.  X.  vi.  30.  •  Jer.  K.  87. 

^  Isa.  xiii.  19-22:  **And  Babylon,  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beatitj  of  ihi 
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dinary  houses  rapidly  disappeared ;  the  walls  sank,  being  either  used  as 
quarries'  or  crumbling  into  the  moat  from  which  they  had  risen  :  only 
the  most  elevated  of  the  public  buildings  retained  a  distinct  existence, 
and  these  shrunk  year  by  year  through  the  ceaseless  quarrying.  Final- 
ly the  river  exerted  a  destructive  influence  on  the  ruins,  especially  on 
those  lying  upon  its  right  bank,  on  which  side  it  has  always  a  tendency 
to  run  off.*  Perhaps  under  these  circumstances  there  is  more  reason  to 
be  surprised  that  so  much  of  the  ancient  town  still  exists  than  that  the 
remains  are  not  more  considerable.  The  ruins  near  Hillah  extend  over 
a  space  about  three  miles  long  and  rather  more  than  two  miles  broad, 
and  are  in  some  parts  140  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.*  They  still 
furnish  building  materials  to  all  who  dwell  in  the  vicinity,  and  have 
clearly  sufiered  more  from  the  ravages  of  men  than  from  the  hand  of 
time.'     The  following  account  of  their  present  condition  from  the  pen 

Cbaldees^  excellency,  shall  be  as  when  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  It 
flhall  never  be  inhabited,  neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation : 
neither  shall  the  Arabian  pitch  tent  there,  neither  shall  the  shepherds  make  their 
fold  there.  But  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there,  and  their  houses  shall  be 
full  of  doleful  creatures;  and  owls  shall  dwell  there,  and  satyrs  shall  dunce  there. 
And  the  wild  beasts  of  the  iglands  shall  cry  in  their  desolate  houses,  and  dragons  iu 
their  pleasant  palaces,  and  her  time  is  near  to  come,  and  her  days  shall  not  be  pro- 
longed.'' Jer.  li.  41 :  **  How  is  Shenhach  taken!  and  how  is  the  praise  of  the  whole 
earth  surprised !  how  is  Babylon  become  an  astonishment  among  the  nations  I  The 
sea  18  come  up  upon  Babylon ;  she  is  covered  with  the  multitude  of  the  waves  thereof. 
Her  cities  are  a  desolation,  a  dry  land,  and  a  wilderness,  a  land  wherein  no  man 
dwelleth,  neither  doth  any  son  of  man  pass  thereby."  Jer.  1.  39,  40:  **A  drought 
is  upon  her  waters,  and  they  shall  be  dried  up;  for  it  is  the  land  of  graven  images, 
and  they  are  mad  upon  their  idols.  Therefore  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  with  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  islands  shall  dwell  there,  and  the  owls  shall  dwell  therein  ;  and  it 
shall  be  no  more  inhabited  for  ever,  neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to 
generation."  Compare  the  descriptions  of  Mr.  Rich  (First  Memoir,  pp.  17-34),  Ker 
Forter  (vol.  ii.  pp.  336-39'2),  and  Mr.  Layard  (Nin.  and  Babylon,  pp.  491-509).  The 
following  summary  from  the  last-named  writer  is  striking:  "Besides  the  great 
mound,  other  shapeless  heaps  of  rubbish  cover  for  many  an  acre  the  face  of  the 
land.  The  lofty  banks  of  ancient  canals  fret  the  country  like  natural  ridges  of  hills. 
Some  have  been  long  choked  with  sand;  others  still  carry  the  waters  of  the  river  to 
distant  villages  and  palm-groves.  On  all  sides,  fragments  of  glass,  marble,  pottery, 
and  inscribed  brick,  are  niiuglod  with  that  peculiar  nitrous  and  blanched  soil,  which, 
bred  from  the  remains  of  ancient  habitations,  checks  or  destroys  vegetation,  and 
renders  the  site  of  Babylon  a  naked  and  a  hideous  waste.  Owls  "  (which  are  of  a 
large  grey  kind,  and  oi'ten  found .  in  flocks  of  nearly  a  hundred)  "  start  from  the 
scanty  thickets,  and  the  foul  jackal  skulks  through  the  furrows."  (Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  p.  484.) 

•  For  the  rapidity  with  which  a  line  of  wall  will  disnppeor  when  quarrying  haa 
once  begun,  compare  Dennis's  Etruria,  vol.  ii.  pp.  292-4.  Mr.  Kich,  who  is  surprised 
at  the  disappearance  of  the  walls  of  Babylon,  remarks  that  "they  would  have  been 
the  first  object  to  attract  the  attention  of  tho^e  who  searched  for  bricks"  (First 
Memoir,  p.  44). 

•  SeeLayard*s  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  492-3;  and  compare  Loftus's  Chalda?a, 
p.  18.  '  *  Rich,  pp.  19  and  28. 

'  All  the  descriptions  a<;rec  in  this.  Mr.  Layard  shows  that  the  quarrying  still 
continues.  "  To  this  day,"  he  says,  "  there  are  men  who  have  no  other  trade  thac 
that  of  gathering  bricks  from  this  vast  heap,  and  taking  them  for  sale  to  the  neigh* 
bouring  towns  and  villages,  and  even  to  Baghdad.  There  is  scarcely  a  house  ic 
Hillab  which  is  not  built  of  them  "  (Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  50G). 
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of  a  recent  traTcller  may  well  close  ibis  sketch  of  the  history  of  ancient 
Babylon. 

**  The  ruins  at  present  existing  stand  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  are  inclosed  within  an  irregular  triangle  formed  by  two 
lines  of  ramparts  and  the  river,  the  area  being  about  eight  miles.  The 
space  contains  three  great  masses  of  building — the  high  pile  of  unbaked 
brickwork  called  by  Rich  ^  Mujellibe,'  but  which  is  known  to  the  Arabs 
as  '  Babel  ;^  the  building  denominated  the  ^  Kasr  '  or  palace ;  and  a  lofty 
mound  upon  which  stands  the  modern  tomb  of  Amr^m-ibn-'Ali.  UpcHi 
the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates  are  a  few  traces  of  ruins,  but  none 
of  sufficient  importance  to  give  the  impression  of  a  palace 

^'  During  Mr.  Layard^s  excavations  at  Babylon  in  the  winter  of 
1850,  Babel,  the  northern  mound,  was  investigated,  but  he  failed  to 
make  any  discovery  of  importance  beneath  the  square  mass  of  unbaked 
brickwork,  except  a  few  piers  and  walls  of  more  solid  structure,  i  Ac- 
cording to  the  measurement  of  Rich,  it  is  nearly  200  yards  square  and 
141  feet  high.  It  may  be  suggested  that  it  was  the  basement  on  which 
stood  the  citadel  (?).  From  its  summit  is  obtained  the  best  view  of  the 
other  ruins.  On  the  south  is  the  large  mound  of  M^jellibe,  so  called 
from  its  *  overturned'  condition.  The  fragment  of  ancient  brick  mason- 
ry called  the  Kasr,  which  remains  standing  on  its  surface,  owes  it  pres- 
ervation to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  its  destruction.  The  bricks, 
strongly  fixed  in  fine  cement,  resist  all  attempts  to  separate  the  seyeral 
layers.  Their  under  sides  are  generally  deeply  stamped  with  the  legend 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Not  far  from  this  edifice  is  the  well  known  block 
of  basalt,  roughly  cut  to  represent  a  lion  standing  over  a  human  figure. 
This,  together  with  a  fragment  of  frieze,  are  the  only  instances  of  Art«- 

reliefs  hitherto  discovered  in  the  ruins On  the  south  of  the 

M{ijellibe  is  the  mound  of  Aniram. 

**  Various  ranges  of  smaller  mounds  fill  up  the  intervening  space  to  the 
eastern  angle  of  the  walls.  The  pyramidal  mass  of  Kl  Heimar,  far 
distant  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  still  more  extraordinary  pile  of 
the  Birs  Nimrfid  in  the  south-west,  across  the  P]uplirates,  rise  from  the 
surrounding  plain  like  two  mighty  tumuli  designed  to  mark  the  end  of 
departed  greatness.  Midway  between  them  the  river  Euphrates,  wend- 
ing her  silent  course  towards  the  sea,  is  lost  amid  the  extensive  date- 
groves  which  conceal  from  sight  the  little  Arab  town  of  Hillah.  All 
else  around  is  a  blank  waste,  recalling  the  words  of  Jeremiah  : — ^  Her 
cities  are  a  desolation,  a  dry  land,  and  a  wilderness,  a  land  wherein  uc 
man  dwellcth,  neither  doth  any  son  of  man  pass  thereby.'  " ' 

'  Loftus's  Chalda?a  and  Susiana,  pp.  17-20. 
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OS 

no 

IN 


ifii 

Si* 


570 


&<1 

S58 
U5 


85i 


ta 


Babtlovia. 

COXTEMPOEAEY   KINGDOMS. 

MZDIA. 

Egypt. 

Ltdia. 

JUOAB. 

HabopoliMir. 

8th  year  of  Cy- 
axares. 

89th     year    of 
Paamatik  L 

Alyattoa. 

15th  year  of  Joaiah. 

•  •       •  • 

Cyaxares     at- 
tacka  Lydia. 

*  •                •  • 

Attacked      by 
Cyaxares. 

Ibkw  peaee  between 

•  •                •  • 

Neco. 

Peace  made. 

Cjrazarea  and  Alyattes. 

▲ttaekedbjNeco. 

•  •                •  • 

Invades  Syria. 
Def<»ata  Josiah. 

Jehoahaz  8  m, 
Juboiakini. 

B«iids    Nebuchadnezzar 

•    0                              *  • 

Defeated      at 

Submita  to    Nebn 

against  Neco. 

Carchemlsh  by 
Nebuchadnez- 

chadnezzar. 

Kebncbadnezzar. 

zar. 

Beaiegts  Tjre. 
Beiiegea  Jemaalem. 

•    *                               •    • 

•  •                •  • 

Rebels. 

Aasiata    Nebu- 

• *                •  • 

Jehoiachin  8  m. 

chadnezzar. 

Zedeliiah. 

•  •               •  • 

•  *                •  • 

PAamatlk  II. 

•  •                •  • 

Aatyagea. 

Seoond  dege  of  Jernaa- 

•  •                •  • 

Apries. 

Attacked  by  Nebu- 

lem. 

chadnezzar. 

TUaa  Jenualem. 

•  •               •  • 

. .        . . 

Taken  prisoner. 

Takea  Tjrre. 

InvadM  Egypt 

•  •                •  • 

Attacked      by 
Nebuchadnez- 
zar. 

Beeond  Inraalon  of 

•  •                •  • 

Again  attacked. 

Egypt  (?> 

•  •               •  • 

•  •                •  • 

Amasia. 

•  •               •  • 

•  •                •  ■ 

•  •                •  • 

Croesus. 

Eirfl  Merodjich. 

•  •                •  * 

•  •                ■  > 

•  •                •  • 

Jehoiachin  rdtiaad 

NerigUaaar. 

•  •                •  • 

Deposed  by  Cy* 

LabonMoarebod. 

rus. 

Naboniduab      Alliance 

*  •        •  • 

Makes  alliance 

Alliance    with 

with  Cr€Bin& 

with  CrwAua. 

E^ypt    and 
Baoylon. 

•  •               •• 

•  *        •  • 

•  •                •• 

Conquered  by 
•  CyruflL 

Aaaodates  Belabazzar  (?). 

Conqoeied  by  Cyroa. 
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ESSAY     IX. 

ON  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  MESOPOTAMIA  AND  THE  ADJACENT  COUNTBIESL 

1.  Outline  of  the  Physical  Geo^aphj — Contrast  of  the  plain  and  the  highlands.  2.  Di- 
viition  of  the  plain — Syrian  or  Arabian  Desert — Great  Mesopotamian  vallej.  3. 
Features  of  the  mountain  re^on — Parallel  chains— Salt  lakes.  4.  Great  plateau  of 
Iran.  5.  Mountains  enclosing  the  plateau — Zagros — Elburz — Southern  or  coast 
chain— Hala  and  Suliman  ranges.  6.  Low  countries  outside  the  plateau — (i.)  South- 
<*rn— (ii.)  Northern — (iii.)  Klastern.  7.  River-system  of  Western  Asia — (i.)  Conti- 
nental riven— tSyhun  —  Jyhun — Hdmendy  Ac. — Kur — Aras — Sfjid-Rud — Afi-8ft — 
Jfujh^tUf  Ac. — Jiarada — Jordan — (ii.)  Oceanic  rivers — Euphrates — Tigris — their  af- 
iluents— viz.  Greater  Zab,  Lesser  Zab^  Diyalehy  Kerhhah^  and  Karun — Indus — Af- 
liuents  of  Indus,  Sutlej^  Clienab^  Ac. — Rlon — Litany  and  Orontes.  8.  Changes  in 
the  Phynical  Geography — (i.)  in  the  low  country  east  of  the  Caspian — (ii.)  in  the 
valley  of  the  Indus — (lii.)  in  Lower  Mesopotamia.  9.  Political  G^ograplij — Coun- 
tries of  the  Mesopotamian  plain — (i.)  Assyria — position  and  boundaries — Districts 
— AdiabonC*,  Ac. — (ii.)  Susiana  or  Elymais — (iii.)  Babylonia — Position — Districts — 
(Uiuldiea,  Ac. — (i v.)  Mesopotamia  Proper.  10.  Countries  of  the  mountain  region^ 
(i.)  Armenia — Divisions — (ii.)  Media — (iii.)  Persia  Proper — Panetacene,  Mardyen^, 
Ac. — Civ.)  Lesser  mountain  countries — Gordiiea — Uxia,  Ac. — 11.  Countries  west  of 
the  McHopotamian  plain— (i.)  Arabia — (ii.)  Syria — Divisions— Commagen€,  Coele- 
Syria,   Palestine — (iii.)  Pha>nicia — Cities.     12.'  Conclusion. 

1.  TiiK  geographical  features  of  Western  Asia  are  in  the  highest  degree 
marked  and  striking.  From  the  great  mountain-cluster  of  Armenia 
J'roper,  hituated  between  the  88th  and  41st  parallels,  and  extending 
from  long.  38*^  to  45°  E.  from  Greenwich,  descend  two  lofty  ranges  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left,'  forking  at  an  angle  of  about  forty  degrees, 
and  enclosing  within  them  a  vast  triangular  plain,  measuring  at  its  base, 
which  is  nearly  coincident  with  the  80th  parallel,  fifteen  degrees  of 
longitude,  or  about  000  miles.  This  plain  itself  may  be  subdivided,  by 
tt  line  running  from  the  mouth  of  the  tShat-el-Arab  to  a  point  a  little 
houth  of  the  city  of  Aleppo,  into  two  nearly  equal  triangles,  lying  re- 
Mpcctively  towards  the  north-east  and  the  south-west.  These  two  por- 
tioFiH  are  of  very  unequal  elevation,  the  eastern  triangle  being  for  the 
most  part  a  low  plain  little  removed  from  the  level  of  the  rivers  which 
water  it,  while  the  western  is  cnmparatively  high  ground,  attaining  in 
parts  an  elevation  of  from  1000  to  !2000  feet.'' 

2.   The  latter  of  the  two   tracts  is   with   scanty  exceptions  woodless 
and  streamle.-s,  consisting  of  the  Syrian  and  part  of  the  Arabian  desert, 

'  To  tlic  li^'lit  is  tlu'  T;mj;o  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  whicli  is  prolonged 
tliioiij^li  rnlestine  to  tho  (leseii  of  Tij  ;  to  the  left  Zajrro^, or  the  Kurdish  Hills,  which 
furMH  the  modern  boundaiv  between  Turkey  and  Persia. 

'■'  The  phiin  between  Aleppo  and  the  Euplirates  has  been  reekoned  at  1100  or 
I'joofect  (sec  Col.  Chesii(\v's  Euplirates  p]\pedition  (vol.  i.  p.  411):  that  of  Djrdur^ 
whiih  stretches  eastward  from  the  foot  of  the  Anti-Lebanon  to  the  Arabian  desori, 
at  about  2uOO  feet  (ibid.  p.  5Ml.) 
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a  country  never  more  than  thinly  inhabited  by  a  nomad  population,  and 
with  difficulty  traversed,  except  near  its  upper  angle,  by  well-appointed 
caravans  carrying  with  them  abundant  supplies  of  water.  The  other  or 
eastern  tract  is  the  great  Mesopotaraian  valley.  It  is  formed  by  the 
divergent  streams  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  which,  rising  from  dif- 
ferent sides  of  the  same  mountain-range,  begin  by  flowing  eastward  ctnd 
westward,  leaving  between  them  in  their  upper  course  a  broad  region, 
which  is  at  first  &om  200  to  250  miles  across,  but  which  rapidly  narrows 
below  the  36th  parallel  until  it  is  reduced  in  the  neighbourhood  ot 
Baghdad  to  a  thin  strip  of  land,  not  exceeding  the  width  of  20  miles. 
Here  the  two  rivers  seem  about  to  unite,  but  repenting  of  their  inten- 
tion they  again  diverge,  the  Tigris  flowing  oflP  boldly  to  the  east,  and  the 
Euphrates  turning  two  points  to  the  south,  until  the  distance  between 
them  is  once  more  increased  to  about  100  miles.  After  attaining  to  the 
maximum  of  divergence  between  Kantara  and  Al  Khudr^  the  great  rivers 
once  more  flow  towards  one  another,  and  uniting  at  Jiurnah,  nljarly  in 
the  31st  degree  of  latitude,  form  the  Shat-eUArah^  which  runs  in  a  single 
stream  nearly  to  Mohamrah,  w^hen  it  divides  into  two  slightly  divergent 
channels,  which  enter  the  Persian  Gulf  almost  exactly  in  lat.  30°.  To 
the  tract  lying  between  the  rivers,  which  is  Mesopotamia  Proper,  if  we 
regard  the  etymology  of  the  term,  must  be  added — to  complete  our 
second  triangle — first,  a  narrow  strip  of  cultivable  land  lying  along  the 
Euphrates  between  its  waters  and  the  desert ;  and  secondly,  a  broader 
and  more  important  territory  east  of  the  Tigris,  enclosed  between  that 
stream  and  the  chain  of  Zagros,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  plain 
region.  This  country,  which  is  cooled  by  breezes  from  the  adjacent 
mountain-range,  and  abundantly  watered  by  a  series  of  streams  which 
flow  from  that  high  tract  into  the  Tigris,  must  have  been  at  all  times 
the  most  desirable  portion  of  the  productive  region  known  generally  as 
Mesopotamia. 

3.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  mountain-ranges  surrounding 

this  vast  flat,  is  their  tendency  to  break  into  numerous  parallel  lines. 

This  feature  is  least  developed  on  the  western  or  Syrian  side,  yet  even 

tbere,  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  and  the  two  ridges  east  and  west  of 

the  Jordan,  are  instances  of  the  characteristic  in  question,  which  is  far 

'uore  strongly  and  distinctly  marked  on  the  north  and  east,  in  Armenia 

•lid  Kurdistan.     North  of  the  plain,  between  Diarbekir  and  the  Euxine 

^o  less  than  four  parallel  ridges  of  great  height,  and  separated  from  each 

pther  by  deep  gorges,  enclose  and  guard  the  low  region  ;'  while  eastward 

-'^x  Kurdistan*  and  Luristan,'  besides  ranges  of  hills,  three,  four,  or  five 

ountain-chains  are   to  be  traced,  intervening  between  the  great  plain 


•  See  Col.  Chesncy's  Enphrfttes  Expedition,  vol.  i.  ch.  iv.  pp.  67-70. 

•  See  the  Journnl  of  the  Geographical  Society,  vol.  xi.  p.  21. 

•  This  district,  which  twenty  years  ago  was  almost  unknown,  has  been  thorough- 
*"^    explored  by  the  enterprise  of  British  travellers,  particularly  (.'ol.  Rawlinson  and 

r.  La  yard.      (See  the  Journal  of  the  Geograph.  Society,  vol.  ix.  part  i.  art.  2; 
>L  X.  part  i.  art.  1 ;  vol.  xvi.  art.  1,  &c. ;  and  cf.  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
L8.  xvil.  and  xviii.)    The  parallelism  of  the  ranges  is  expressly  noted  by  the  lattei 
'^^ter  (Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  373;  Geograph.  Journ.  vol,  xvi.  p.  50). 
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»ttd  Um  bi|^  rtgkm  of  Persia.    On  the  side  of  Mesqwtamia  thi 
fidget  are  for  tke  most  part  bare  and  etonyy  but  in  the  interior  of  K 
dialan  and  in  the  north  of  Armenia  their  flanks  are  dothed  with  forests^ 
of  walnut  and  other  trees,  while  sreen  Tallejs  smile  bdow,  and  in . 
nier  **  the  richest  pastures  enamdl  the  uplands."  *    The  mountains 
itt  plaeea  considerably  above  the  snow-line,  and  are  belieTod  oooasionall; 
to  atUiu  an  elevation  of  from  18,000  to  15,000  feeC 

Another  feature  of  the  mountain-region  enclosing  the  great 
cottimon  both  to  its  eastern  and  western  portions,  is  the  ocourrenoe  in  i  — 
uf  large  lakes,  the  waters  of  which  do  not  reach  the  sea.  These  lak( 
are  of  two  very  opposite  characters.  On  the  esst,  they  lie  at  a  Taat  el 
vation,  4000  or  5000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  while  on  the  west  _ 
occur  along  that  remarkable  depression  which  separates  the  moantain^ 
of  Palestiue  Proper  from  the  high  ground  lying  east  of  the  Jordan^  > 
The  sea  of  Tiberias  is  652  feet,  and  the  Bead  Sea  1812  feet  below  th^ 
level  of  the  Mediterranean ;  lake  Urumiyth  is  4200,  and  the  lake  of  Yani^ 
6400  feet  above  the  same.  The  waters  of  all  (excepting  Tiberiair^a 
through  which  the  Jordan  flows)  are  of  a  very  similar  cnaracter ;  thejM 
are  heavily  impregnated  with  salt,  which  so  greatly  raises  their  speoiiUes 

Cravity  that  they  are  little  affected  by  storms,  and  possess  extraordinary^ 
uoyauoy.* 

*  Mr.  Uysrd  »vii:  **  We  had  now  left  the  nmked  killt  which  AiH  the  Anytitt.^ 
pUiui,  Slid  entt'nod  the  wooded  districts  of  Kurdistan'*  (Nineveh  and  Babjloii,  p,-^ 
H7Ay«  And  Willi  regard  to  the  region  north  of  Assyria  he  observes :  **  At  the  bai«  ^s 
of  TrvblKond,  aM  Indeed  along  the  whole  of  this  bold  and  beautiftd  coast,  the  moan-  '— 
Uainn  rlsn  In  lofty  peaks,  and  are  wooded  with  trees  of  enormous  growth  and  ad— — 
Nilralile  quality,  ftimliihin^  an  unlimited  supply  for  commerce  or  war.  ...  In  tpting'^ 
the  vholoest  flowers  perlume  the  air,  and  luxuriant  creepers  clothe  the  limbs  of 

((IgaiiUo  trcHM.    In  summer  the  richest  pastures  enamel  the  uplands,  and  the  in-    " 
iHblluntN  of  the  cooHts  drive  their  flocks  and  herds  to  the  higher  regions  of  the    -^ 
liiliii.     The  forcHtH  ....  form  a  belt  from  30  to  80  miles  in  breadth  along  the 

|llit««k  Ht*a.     lU'yimd  the  dense  woods  cease They  are  succeeded  by  still 

lilgtior  iiKHUitiiiim,  mostly  rounded  in  their  forms,  some  topped  with  eternal  snow, 
imrruii  uf  wood,  and  even  of  vegetation  except  during  the  summer,  when  they  are 
itltilhiMl  wilii  Alpine  flowers  and  herbs  ^'  (ibid.  pp.  6-7). 

*  In  ti'avi«r(ilng  the  country  between  Mosul  and  Lake  Van,  Mr.  Layard  crossed 
Mivm'Ni  piiMteM  on  which  the  snow  lay  in  August,  and  which  exceeded  10,000  feet. 
Ilii  tiNlinmlfM  tliK  TouraJelu,  **  probably  the  highest  mountain  in  central  Kurdistan,** 
at  '*iiot  under,  if  it  bo  not  above,  15*000  feet''  (p.  480).  Farther  south  the  Bo^ 
ttHthf  atlalnii  to  the  height  of  10,568  feet  (Geograph.  Journ.  vol.  xi.  part  i.  p.  64). 
Ill  tho  uiorit  Hoiithem  part  of  the  Zagros  chain,  Mr.  Layard  says  the  summits  are 
••  tViKiiHintly  within  the  range  of  perpetual  snow  ^  (Journal  of  Creograph.  Society, 
vnl.  «vl.  II.  -tU).  Ill  Armenia,  about  Lake  Van,  Col.  Chesney  mentions  the  peaks  of 
«l/il  '/VmA,  Stiftan^  A'lmrudy  and  Mut  Khan^  as  all  above  the  snow  line  (Euphrates 

h\|«.  vol.  I.  p.  m), 

*  Th«'i»n  properties  have  long  been  noticed  as  attaching  to  the  Dead  Sea  (Tacit. 
I1U(.  V.  (I):  **JiacuM  inuneuMO  ambitu  ....  neque  vento  impellitur,  neque  pisces 
HUl  NUitloM  ntpiiri  voliiorcs  patitur.  Incerta*  unda$  superjecta  ut  solido  ferunt ;  periti 
hMiHtillhpio  nttiidi  perinde  attoUuntur."  Compare  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  8;  Strab. 
\\\.  p.  l(iN6  ;  riin.  H.  N.  v.  16.  And  for  modern  testimonies  to  the  extraordinary 
buovHiH\y,  iH*«t  Dr.  Kobinson's  Biblical  Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  218,  and  Mr.  Kinglakc^s 
ICullirti,  oh.  KJii.  ud  fin.  The  same  qualities  are  found,  however,  still  more  striking- 
\\  III  (lilt  Lake  of  Urumiyeh,  of  which  Col.  Rawlinson  gives  the  following  account: 
**  Tito  ii|H«rlllti  gravity  of  the  water,  from  the  quantity  of  salt  which  it  retains  in 
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4.  Eastward  of  the  lofty  cbain  of  Zagros,  which,  runDing  in  a  direc- 
tion nearly  from  north-west  to  south-cast,  shuts  in  the  great  plain  of 
W'efltern  Asia  on  the  side  of  the  continent,  the  traveller  comes  upon  a 
second  level  region  contrasting  strongly  with  that  which  lies  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  range.  The  Mesopotamian  flat  and  the  great  parts 
of  the  Assyrian  desert  form  a  continuous  lowland,  in  no  place  more  than 
ft  few  hundred  feet  ahove  the  sea-level ;  the  great  plain  of  Iran  east  of 
Mount  Zagros  is  a  high  plateau  or  table-land,  posscs.sing  an  average  ele- 
vation of  above  4000  feet,*  and  seldom  sinking  below  3000 — the  height 
of  Skiddaw  and  Helvellyn.  Its  shape  is  an  irregular  rectangle  or  ob- 
long square,  the  northern  boundary  being  formed  by  the  mountain-chain 
palled  sometimes  JSihurZy  which  runs  eastward  from  Armenia,  and,  pass- 
ing south  of  the  Caspian,  joins  the  Hindoo  Koosk  above  Cabul,  the  eastern 
by  the  Sulman  and  Hala  ranges,  which  shut  in  upon  the  west  the  valley 
of  the  Indus,  the  western  by  Mount  Zagros,  and  the  southern  by  a  lower 
^ine  of  hills  which  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  it,  along  the  entire  length  of  Persia  and  Beloochistan, 
fictnn  Bfuhire  to  Ktmrachee.  This  parallelogram  extends  in  length  more 
than  20  degrees  or  above  1100  miles,  while  in  breadth  it  varies  from 
^ven  degrees  or  4S0  miles,  (its  measure  on  the  west  along  Mount  Za- 
€n>8)  to  nearly  ten  degrees  or  600  miles,  which  is  the  average  of  its 
pastern  portion.  It  contains  about  600,000  square  miles,  thus  exceeding 
*Q  siie  the  united  territory  of  Prussia,  Austria,  and  France. 

It  is  calculated  that  two-thirds  of  this  elevated  region  are  absolutely 
^iid  entirely  desert.*  The  rivers  which  flow  from  the  mountains  sur- 
rounding it  are,  with  a  single  exception — that  of  the  Etymander  or  Hel- 
^'^^nd — insignificant,  and  their  waters  almost  always  lose  themselves,  af- 
^r  a  course  proportioned  to  their  volume,  in  the  sands  of  the  interior. 
^nly  three,  the  Selmend^  the  Bendamir,  and  the  river  of  Ghanee^  have 
Qven  the  strength  to  form  lakes — the  others  are  absorbed  in  irrigation, 

Solution,  18  great ;  so  much  so  indeed  that  the  princess  Tesscl,  of  loo  tons  burthen, 

^hea  loaded,  is  not  expected  to  have  more  drauglU  than  three  or  four  feet  at  ut> 

*^ott.     The  heaviness  of  the  water  also  prevents  the  lake  from  being  much  affected 

^ith  storms.  ...  A  gale  of  wind  can  raise  the  waves  but  a  few  feet ;  and  as  soon 

^  the  storm  has  passed  thej  subside  again  into  their  deep,  heavy,  death-like  sleeps* 

(<Ioiinial  of  Geogr.  Soc.  vol.  x.  part  i.  p.  7).     In  Lake  Van  the  features  seem  to  be 

le«s  marked.     The  water  in  some  places  is  ''  quite  salt "  (Hraut  in  Geograph.  Joum. 

^ol  X.  p.  884),  in  others  only  "slightly  brackish"  (ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  60;  vol.  x.  p. 

^^^).     Cattle  drink  it,  and  it  produces  a  species  of  fidli ;  whereas  in  Lake  Urumiyeh 

^iid  in  the  Dead  Sea  no  living  creatures  are  found  excepting  zoophytes  (ibid.  vol.  x. 

Pwt  i.  p.  7  ;  Humboldt's  AsjMJcts  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  p.  75,  E.  T. ;  Wagner's  Rci?e, 

\ol  iL  p.  186).     Lake  Van,  too,  breaks  into  "  high  waves"  under  a  stoiiu  (I^vard^' 

^ioeveh  and  Babylon,  p.  415). 

•  Col.  Cbesnej  calls  the  elevation  6000  feet  (Euphrat.  Exp  vol.  i.  p.  66),  but 
tbii  is  abore  the  average.  The  level  of  Teheran,  which  U  probably  as  great  as  that 
of  almost  anj  part  of  the  plain,  is  no  more  than  4UU0  feet  (Geogruph.  Joum.  vol 
nil  p.  112). 

*  Se«  Ghesney's  Euphrates  Exp.  vol.  i.  p.  78.    The  "  Great  Salt  Desert "  is  said  to 

fxtend 400  miles  from  K<Mhan  to  Lake  i^/raA,  and  250  miles  from  Kennan  to  Mazan- 

(kran.     The  Sandy  Desert  of  Siffistan  is  reckoned  at  from  400  to  450  miles  in  its 

greatest  length,  and  in  its  greatest  width  at  above  200  miles.     (See  Kinneir's  Geo* 

graphical  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire,  pp.  20  and  222.) 
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or  sacked  up  by  the  desert.  Occasionally  a  river,  rising  within  the  moun- 
tains, forces  its  way  through  the  barrier,  and  so  contrives  to  reach  the 
sea.  This  is  the  case,  especially  on  the  south,  where  the  coast-chain  is 
pierced  by  a  number  of  streams,  some  of  which  have  their  sources  at  m 
considerable  distance  inland."  On  the  north  the  Heri-rttdj  or  river  of 
Herat,  in  a  similar  way  makes  its  escape  from  the  plateau,  but  only  to: 
be  absorbed,  after  passing  through  two  mountain-chains,  in  the  sands  ot 
the  Kharesm.  Thus  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  this  region  is  descrl 
throughout  the  year,  while,  as  the  summer  advances,  large  tracts,  which  iic 
spring  were  green,  are  burnt  up — the  rivers  shrink  back  towards  thein 
sources — the  whole  plateau  becomes  dry  and  parched — and  the  travellea 
wonders  that  any  portion  of  it  should  be  inhabited.* 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  entire  plateau  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  is  to  the  eye  a  single  level  and  unbroken  plain.  This  is  nol 
even  the  character  of  the  Mesopotamian  lowland ;  and  still  less  is  it  thai 
of  the  upland  region  under  consideration.  In  the  western  portion  the 
plains  are  constantly  intersected  by  "  brown,  irregular,  rocky  ridges ;"  * 
rising  to  no  great  height,  but  serving  to  condense  the  vapours  held  in  the 
air,  and  furnishing  thereby  springs  and  wells  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
inhabitants.  In  the  southern  and  eastern  districts  "  immense  "  ranges 
of  mountains  are  said  to  occur,'  and  the  south-eastern  as  well  as  the  north- 
eastern corners  of  the  plateau '  are  little  else  than  confused  masses  of 
fiant  elevations.  Vast  flats,  however,  are  found.  In  the  Great  Salt 
>esert  which  extends  from  Kashan  to  lake  Zerrah  or  Bharrah,  in  west- 
ern Affghanistan,  and  in  the  sandy  desert  of  SigUtan^  which  lies  east  and 
south  of  lake  Zerrah,  reaching  from  near  Farrah  to  the  Mekran  moun- 
tains, plains  of  above  a  hundred  miles  ia  extent  seem  to  occur  ^ — so'ue- 
times  formed  of  loose  sand,  wliich  the  wind  raises  into  hillocks,*  some- 
times hard  and  gravelly,"  or  of  baked  and  indurated  clay.* 

• 

'  Especially  the  Dusee  or  Punj<jur  river,  which  rises  near  Xushky,  in  lat.  '29^  40", 
long.  05"*  5',  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  Gwaltur,  in  lat.  2o^  long.  Oii''  nearly. 

*  "A  dreary,  monotonous,  reddish-brown  colour,"  says  Col.  Chesney,  *'i8  pre- 
sented by  everything  in  Iran,  including  equally  the  mountains,  plains,  fields,  rocks, 
animals,  and  reptiles.  For  even  in  the  more  favoured  districts,  the  tields  which 
have  yielded  an  abundant  crop  are  so  parched  and  burnt  before  midsummer,  that 
if  it  were  not  for  the  heaps  of  corn  in  the  villages  near  them,  a  passing  stranger 
might  conclude  that  a  harvest  was  unknown  iu  that  apparently  barren  region" 
(Euphrates  Exp.,  vol.  i.  p.  79). 

*  Ibid.  *  See  Kinneir's  Persian  Empire,  p.  210. 

*  Affghanistan  and  Beloochistan  Proper.  (See  Chcsney,  vol.  i.  ch.  viii.,  and 
Kinneir,  p.  211.) 

'  This  appears  sufficiently  from  the  account  given  by  Kinneir  of  Lieutenant 
Pottinger's  journey,  Persian  Empire,  pp.  21t)-218).  But  see  also  Pottinger^s  Travels 
(pp.  l;i2-8,  &c.),  and  the  diaries  of  Dr.  Forbes  and  Serjeant  (iibbons  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Gcogra{)hical  Society  (vol.  xi.  pp.  136-56;  vol.  xiv.  pp.  145-179). 

"  *'  The  sand  of  this  desert  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  so  light  that  when  taken 
into  the  hand  the  particles  are  scarcely  palpable.  It  is  raised  by  the  wind  into  lon- 
gitudinal waves,  which  present  on  the  side  towards  the  point  from  which  the  wind 
blows  a  gradual  slope  from  the  base,  but  on  the  other  side  rise  perpendicularly  to 
the  height  of  10  or  2<)  feet,  and  at  a  distance  have  the  appearance  of  a  new  brick 
wall"  (Kinneir,  p.  222). 

"  Ibid.  p.  217.  Compare  the  *' Geographical  Notes"  of  Mr.  Keith  Abbot  (Geo- 
graph.  Journ.  vol.  xxv.  art.  1). 

'  Chesnoy.  vol.  i.  p.  79.     Ferrier'a  Caravan  Journeys,  p.  403. 
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5.  The  mountain  tracts  surrounding  this  great  plateau  are  for  the 
i^ost  part  productive  and  capable  of  sustaining  a  numerous  population. 
Za^ros  especially  is  a  delightful  region.  The  out«r  ranges  indeed,  par- 
ticularly on  the  side  of  Assyria,  are  stony  and  barren,  but  in  the  inte- 
rior the  scenery  assumes  a  character  of  remarkable  bL-auty  and  grandeur ; 
forests  of  walnut,  oak,  ash,  and  plane  thickly  clothe  the  ranges  of  parallel 
'tills,  along  the  sides  of  which  are  terraces  cultivated  with  rice,  wheat,  and 
other  grain,  while  frequent  gardens  and  orchards,  together  with  occasional 
vineyards,  diversify  the  scene,  the  deep  green  valleys  producing  cotton,  to- 
baocOy  hemp,  Indian  com,  &c.,  and  numerous  clear  and  sparkling  jitreams 
everywhere  leaping  from  the'rocks  and  giving  life  and  frc8hn»:ss  to  the 
landscape.'  Towards  the  north,  the  outer  barrier  of  the  Zagros  range, 
on  the  dide  of  Iran,  appears  to  be  the  most  elevated  of  the  many  parallel 
midges.*  It  rises  up  for  the  most  part  abruptly  from  the  high  plains  in 
this  quarter,  with  snow-clad  summits  and  dark  serrated  flanks,  forming 
^  ^igawtic  barrier  between  the  upper  and  lower  regions,*  traversed  with 
difficulty  by  a  few  dangerous  passe>»,  and  those  only  open  during  seven 
QiODths  uf  the  year.* 

The  northern  or  Elburz  range,  which,  starting  from  the  ridge  of  Zoi- 
j^n^  in  lonff.  48^,  proceeds  south-east  and  east  along  the  southern  shores 
of  the  Caspian,  and  thence  stretches  across  by  Meshed  and  Herat  to  Ca- 
*K>ol,  is  in  its  western  portion  a  comparatively  narrow  tract,  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  a  single  ridge  not  exceeding  20  miles  in  breadth, 
'X>cky  and  barren  on  its  southern  face,  full  of  precipices,  and  cleft  occa- 
sionally into  long,  narrow,  and  deeply  scarred  transverse  valleys.'  In 
places,  however,  this  range  too  breaks:  into  two  or  more  parallel  Hues  of 
hills,  between  which  streams  are  found  (like  the  Sluih  Ititd  and  the  Srjid 
^eid)j  in  which  case  its  character  approaches  to  the  richness  of  the  Za- 
gros district.'  On  the  northern  flanks  overhanging  GhUan  and  Mazamle- 
^an  the  mountains  are  clothed  nearly  to  their  suuiniits  with  dwarf  oaks, 
Or  with  shrubs  and  brushwood,  while  lower  down  the  slopes  are  covered 
with  forests  of  elms,  cedars,  chesnuts,  beeches,  and  cypress- trees."  The 
<^verage  height  of  the  range  in  this  part  is  from  6000  to  8000  feet,  while 
here  and  there  still  loftier  peaks  arise,  like  the  volcanic  cone  of  JJetna- 
vendy  the  snowy  summit  of  which  is  14,700  feet  above  the  sea-level.* 
More  to  the  east,  beyond  Daimighan,  in  about  long.  55^,  the  character  of 

*  See  Layard'8  Nineveh  and  Babylon  (pp.  307-375),  Che?ney'8  Euphrat.  Exp.  (vol 
1.  pp.  122-8),  and  the  coininunicationH  of  Mr.  Ainsworth,  the  Baron  de  Bode,  Mr. 
I^ayard,  and  Col.  RawUnson,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geograpliical  Society  (vol.  xi.  p. 
<21,  &c. ;  vol.  xii.  p.  75,  kc. ;  vol.  xvi.  art.  1 ;  and  vol.  x.  part  i.  art.  l!). 

'  Journal  of  Geograph.  Societv,  vol.  x.  part  i.  p.  22. 

♦  Ibid.  pp.  15  and  30.         *  Ibid.  p.  20. 

•  Col.  Chesney  makes  the  Maxitula  range  the  commencement  of  this  chain  (Euphr. 
Kxp.  p.  78},  but  it  was  found  by  Col.  liawlinson  that  the  ridge  between  Zenjan  and 
tha  8€fid  Rud  considerably  exceeded  in  height  the  Mus^ufa  moutitaitis  ((leograph. 
Journal,  vol.  x.  part  i.  p.  61). 

'  See  ^er  Porter's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  357. 

•  See  Geograph.  Journal,  vol.  viii.  p.  102,  and  vol.  x.  part  i.  p.  02. 

•  Chesney,  Euphr.  Exp.  vol.  i.  p.  217 ;  Geograph.  Journal,  vol.  viii.  p.  103. 

*  So  Mr.  Ainsworth  (Geograph.  Journ.  vol.  viii.  part  i.  p.  112),  but  the  map  ao 
eoiapanying  his  route  says  14,800. 
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the  range  alterti ;  its  elevation  becomes  less,  while  its  width  greatly  in- 
creases. It  spreads  out  suddenly  to  a  breadth  of  full  200  miles,'  and  is 
divided  longitudinally  into  ridges,  separating  valleys  which  communicate 
with  each  other  by  passes  or  defiles,  and  are  rich,  well  inhabited,  and 
well  cultivated.*  This  character  continues  to  about  long.  64°,  where 
the  chain  once  more  contracts  itself.  Between  the  points  indicated,  the 
range  presents  to  the  desert  on  the  south  a  slope  called  Aiaky  or  **  the 
Skirt,"  which  is  capable  of  being  made  highly  productive,  and  is  covered 
with  the  ruins  of  great  cities,  but  it  is  now  nearly  a  wilderness. 

The  southern  and  eastern  chains  are  less  accurately  known  than  thc^ 
others.     The  southern  may  be  regarded  as -commencing  between  Boshire: 
and  Shiraz.     It  is  at  first  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea,  but  ap- 
proaches the  coast  nearly  in  long.  55°,  and  then  runs  along  parallel  to 
it  at  a  distance  of  a  few  miles,  having  an  elevation  of  about  5000  feet 
near  Cape  Jask,  and  then  decreasing  in  height  until,  a  little  west  of  the; 
Indus,  it  is  lost  in  the   Hala  mountains.^     The  eastern  chain  follows^ 
nearly  the  course  of  the  Indus  valley,  which  it  shuts  in  upon  the  west ; 
it  consists  of  the  Uala  and  Suliman  ranges,  the  latter  of  which  attains 
in  some  places  the  elevation  of  12,000  fect.^     These  mountains  are,  od 
the  Indus  side,  arid  and  sterile  ;*  their  western  flank  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  as  yet  known. 

6.  Outside  the  mountains  enclosing  the  great  table-land  of  Iran,  on 
the  south,  the  north,  and  the  east,  the  traveller  descends  to  low  and  level 
countries,  which  have  now  to  be  described  briefly. 

(i.)  The  southern  tract,  which  commences  from  the  river  Tab  or  Jlifh 
dyafij  about  a  degree  north  of  Bushire,  is  a  thin  strip  of  territory,  vary- 
ing along  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  from  60  to  20  miles  in  width,^ 
and  near  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  contracting  to  a  very  narrow  space  in- 
deed,' after  which  it  seldom  exceeds  about  eight  or  ten  miles,*  occasion- 
ally falling  short  of  tliat  breadth,  and  in  one  place — at  Chohar  or  Chouhur 
— almost  sufiering  interruption  by  the  advance  of  the  mountains  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  sea.  The  character  of  this  tract  is  peculiar.  It  is  wa- 
tered for  six  mouths  of  the  year  by  a  number  of  streams,  some  flowing 
from  the  coast-chain,  others  from  a  more  inland  mountaiu-range ;  but 
these  streams  fail  almost  entirely  during  the  summer,  when  the  natives 
depend  upon   well-water,   which   is  generally  of  a  bad  quality.*"     The 

'  See  Geograph.  Joiirn.  vol.  viii.  p.  3<)8.  '  Ibid.,  and  coinp.  pp.  313-4. 

*  Chcj^ney,  p.  7JJ.  Tiiis  writer  says  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  range: 
"Where  it  has  been  examined,  the  fornialion  is  sandstone,  limestone,  gypsum,  clays, 
and  nmrls.  The  brown,  bare,  and  furrowed  ai)|>('ur;jnco  belonging  to  the  tirsi  of 
these  rocks,  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  character  of  this  part  of  the  chain,  the  sides 
and  crests  of  w  hich  are  generally  deprived  of  vegetation  ;  but  the  valleya,  where 
they  hapi)eu  to  be  irrigated,  produce  the  plantain,  date,  and  other  fruits,  as  well  as 
grain." 

*  This  is  the  estimated  height  of  the  Takht-i-Suliman,  the  loftiest  peak  of  the 
chain.     (See  Col.  Chesney's  map  at  the  end  of  his  second  volume.) 

•  Journal  of  Geograph.  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  1:U,  and  vol.  xiv.  p.  197. 
'  Sec  Kinneir's  Persian  Empire,  pp.  56,  OS,  &c. 

•  Especially  at  Cai)e  Jask^  where  the  mountains  "approach  almost  the  edge  ol 
the  sea"  (Kinneir,  p.  tio:;).  "  Ibid. 

"  Sec  Col.  Chesnev's  Euphrates  Exp.  vol.  i.  p.  178.  Kinneir,  pp.  67-8,  and 
^  205. 
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oountiy  between  the  streams  is  dry,  sandy,  and  arid,  and  the  general 
character  of  the  strip,  both  towards  the  east '  and  towards  the  west,'  is 
one  of  desolation.  In  the  centre,  however,  from  Choattur  to  Cape  JmJc^ 
where  the  streams  are  most  fretjuent,  there  is  fine  pasturage,  and  abun- 
dant crops  are  produced — the  population  supported  being  considerable.* 
(ii.^  The  tract  of  country  outside  the  northern  mountain-line  divides 
itself  into  two  distinct  and  strongly  contrasted  districts.  Beginning 
Qpon  the  west,  it  consists  in  the  first  place  of  a  narrow  belt  of  rich 
allnvial  land  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian,  varying  in  width 
from  five  to  thirty  miles,  and  in  length  extending  above  300/  This  is 
by  far  the  most  romantic  and  beautiful  province  in  the  modern  kingdom 
of  I^erBia.  Forests  of  oak,  elm,  beech,  and  box  cover  the  hills ;  the 
vegetation  is  luxuriant ;  flowers  and  fruit  of  the  most  superb  character 
are  produced;  lemons,  oranges,  peaches,  pomegranates,  besides  other 
fruits,  abound ;  rice,  hemp,  sugar-canes,  and  mulberries  are  cultivated 
with  success ;  and  the  district  is  little  less  than  one  continuous  garden.* 
Nature,  however,  has  accompanied  these  advantages  with  certain  draw- 
backs ;  the  low  countries  suffer  grievously  from  inundations  through  the 
swelling  of  the  streams ;'  and  the  waters  which  escape  from  the  river- 
beds stagnate  in  marshes,  whose  pestilential  exhalations  render  the  prov- 
inces of  Ghilanj  Mazanderan,  and  Asterahad  about  the  most  unhealthy 
in  Persia^  Eastward  of  the  belt  of  land  thus  characterised,  the  low 
eoiintry  suddenly  acquires  new  and  quite  different  features.  From  the 
South-eastern  angle  of  the  Caspian  an  immense  and  almost  boundless 
plain — the  desert  of  Khiva  or  Kharesm — stretches  northwards  800  miles 
to  the  foot  of  the  Mougkojar  hills,  and  eastward  an  equal  distance  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Balkh.  This  vast  tract,  void  of  all  animal  life,  without 
Verdure  or  vegetation,'  depressed  in  parts  (according  to  some  accounts) 
below  the  level  of  the  ocean — the  desiccated  bed,  as  Humboldt  thinks," 
of  a  sea  which  once  flowed  between  Europe  and  Asia,  joining  the  Arctic 
Ocean  with  the  Euxine — ^separates  more  effectually  than  a  water-barrier 
between  the  Russian  steppes  and  the  country  of  Khorasan^  and  lies  like 
a  broad  dry  moat  outside  the  rampart  of  the  £lburz  range.  It  is  sandy 
and  salt ;"  and  is  scarcely  inhabited  excepting  towards  the  skirts  of  the 
hills  that  fringe  it,  and  along  the  courses  of  the  rivers  that  descend  from 

• 

^  Kinneir,  p.  208. 

•  Halcolm's  History  of  Persda,  vol.  i.  p.  2.     Kinnfiir,  p.  70. 
»  Kioneir,  p.  203-4.        *  Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  216. 

•  See  Kioneir,  p.  38,  and  pp.  159-162.  Chesney,  vol.  i.  pp.  216-7.  And  com- 
(Hire  Mijor  Todd^s  journey  through  Mazandcran  (Geograph.  Joum.  vol.  viii.  pp. 
io2-4^).  *  Chesney,  p.  80.     Geograph.  Journ.  vol.  viii.  p.  103. 

■'  Kinneir,  p.  166.  Chesney,  p.  216.  Frascr'a  Travels  near  the  Caspian  Sea, 
p.  11. 

•  MouraTieir  (quoted  by  Do  Hell)  says  of  it :  **  This  country  exhibits  the  image 
Of  death,  or  rather  of  the  desolation  left  behind  by  a  great  convulsion  of  nature. 
^either  birds  nor  quadrupeds  are  found  in  it ;  no  verdure  nor  vopetation  cheers  the 
sight,  except  here  and  there  at  long  intervals  some  spots  on  which  there  grow  a  few 
fttonted  shrubs"  (Travels  in  the  Steppes  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  E.  T.  p.  826).  The  ac- 
count given  by  Sir  A.  Burnes  is  less  poetical,  but  in  its  main  features  similar.  (Sec 
Ibe  summary  in  the  Geographical  Journal,  vol.  iv.  pp.  305-811.) 

•  See  Geograph.  Journ.  vol.  xii.  p.  278.  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  pp.  309-310,  &c. 
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those  hills,  and  struggle — vainly,  except  in  one  or  two  instances' — to 
force  their  way  to  the  sea  of  Aral  or  the  Caspian. 

(iii.)  The  valley  of  the  Indus,  which  lies  along  the  Eastern  moun •- 

tains,  is  near  the  sea  a  broad  tract,'  very  low  and  swampy,  yielding  how ^- 

ever  abundant  crops  of  rice,  and  capable  of  becoming  richly  productive ^Ei^e 

under  proper  cultivation.'     A  vast  sandy  desert  encloses  the  entire  val -1- 

ley  upon  the  east,  reaching  from  the  Great  Runn  of  Cutch  nearly  toi 
the  vicinity  of  Ferozepoor,  a  distance  of  above  600  miles.  Betweei 
the  desert  and  the  mountains  is  a  space  never  less  than  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  in  breadth,  and  sometimes  expanding  to  100  or  150  miles,  which  ii 
all  capable  of  being  irrigated,  and  might  equal  the  borders  of  the  Nih 
in  productiveness.  The  most  remarkable  expansion  is  on  the  western 
side  of  the  river,  from  the  27th  to  the  29th  parallels,  where  the  triangu- 
lar plain  of  CiUchi  Gandava  intervenes  between  the  mountains  and  the^ 
Indus,  Laving  its  apex  at  Dadur^  120  miles  from  the  river,  and  its  base 
reaching  from  Mittiin  Kote  to  lake  Manchur^  a  distance  of  230  miles.  A 
portion  of  this  plain  is  exceedingly  rich  and  fertile,  but  part  is  barren 
and  sandy ;  the  whole  however  is  capable  of  being  made  into  a  garden 
by  skilful  and  well-managed  irrigation.*  Above  Mittnn  KoU  begins  the 
well-known  country  of  the  Punjaub,  another  triangle — equilateral,  or 
nearly  so' — between  the  points  of  Gumpier  at  the  junction  of  the  Chenab 
with  the  Indus,  Attack  at  the  junction  of  the  river  of  Cabul  with  the  same 
stream,  and  Ihdmpoar  at  the  point  where  the  Sutlej  issues  from  the 
mountains.  This  region,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  five  great 
rivers  whereby  it  is  watered,  is  richly  productive  along  their  courses; 
but  the  wide  spaces  between  the  streams  are  occupied  by  deserts,  either 
of  sand  or  clay,  in  some  places  bare,  in  others  covered  with  thick  jungle, 
or  with  scattered  tamarisk-bushes,  in  either  case  equally  unfitted  for 
the  habitation  of  man,  and  at  present  thinly  dotted  over  with  a  few 
scattered  villages. 

7.  The  Rivor-Sjstcm  of  Western  Asia,  like  its  other  geographical 
features,  is  peculiar.  North  of  a  line  drawn  from  Erzeroum  along  Za- 
gros  into  Luristau,  and  thence  across  Kerman  and  Beloochistan,  in  a 
direction  a  little   north  of  east,  to  the   Suliman  mountains,  the  Hindoo 


*  The  Jyhnii  and  Syhvn  (ancient  Oxus  and  Jaxartcs)  are  almost  the  only  rivers 
of  this  tract  which  succeed  in  maintaining  themselves  ag;iinst  the  absorbing  power 
of  the  desert.  The  Muryaub^  the  Heri  Jxud^  the  river  of  Jfcshed^  and  various  minor 
streams,  are  lost  in  the  sands,  like  the  rivers  of  central  Iran.  The  Kohiky  or  river 
of  Bokhara,  terminates  in  a  small  lake  (Lake  Dcnfjir), 

^  The  Delcaof  the  Indus,  in  the  widest  extent  of  the  term,  extends  125  miles 
along  the  coast,  from  the  Koree  mouth  to  near  Kurracluw  The  true  Delta,  between 
the  Pitee  and  Mull  mouths,  is  70  miles  (Geograph.  Journ.  vol.  iii.  p.  115).  For  the 
rapid  changes  in  the  Delta  and  in  the  course  of  the  river,  sec  Geograph.  Journ.  vol. 
viii.  art.  25 ;  and  vol.  x.  p.  b'M). 

*  See  Kinneir,  p.  228,  and  Burnes's  Memoir  on  the  Indus  (Geograph.  Journ.  vol. 
iii.  p.  113,  et  seqq.j. 

*  See  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society,  vol.  xiv.  p.  198,  and  compare 
Kinneir,  p.  213. 

*  The  bajse,  from  (rKmptfir  to  Bulaspoor,  is  about  390  miles ;  the  caatem  side, 
from  Bulaspoor  to  Aitock,  320;  and  the  western  side,  from  Attack  to  Gwnpicr 
88u  miles. 
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-^ooflh,  and  the  chain  of  the  Kuen  Lun  above  Ladak^  the  rivers  as  far  as 

^e  50th  parallel  in  Asia,  and  the  60th  in  Europe,  fail  of  reaching  the 

^itHmmambient  ocean,  either  losing  themselves  in  the  sands,  or  else  ter- 

'^inating  in  lakes,  which  are  larger  or  smaller  according  to  the  volume 

^f  the  streams  forming  them,  and  the  exlialant  force  of  the  sun  in  their 

''espective  latitudes.     The  principal  of  these  lakes  or  inland  seas  are  the 

Caspian  and  the  Aral,  the  former  of  which  receives  the  waters  of  the 

^^okya^  the    Ural^  the  united  Kur  and  Ara9y  the   Kowmy  the  Terek^  the 

^efid  JRudy  the  Jem,  and  the  Attritk  ;  while  the  latter  is  produced  by  the 

Combined  streams  of  the  Jyhun  (Oxus)  and  the  Syhun  or  Sir  ( Jaxartes). 

Xhus   into  these  two  reservoirs — recently  one,  according  to  Humboldt* 

are  drained  the  waters  of  a  basin  2000  miles  in  length,  from  the 

source  of  the  Wolga  to  that  of  the  Sir  or  Syhun,  and  1800  miles  in 
breadth  from  the  head-streams  of  the  Kaama  in  northern  Russia  to 
tfaoao  of  the  Sefid  Rud  in  Kurdistan.  In  the  deserts  beyond  the  Syhun^ 
ill  the  highland  of  Thibet,"  and  in  the  great  Iranic  plateau,  are  a  number 
oif  similar  but  smaller  salt- lakes,  while  throughout  these  regions  the 
phenomenon  of  the  gradual  disappearance  of  a  river  in  the  sands,  either 
'vritli  or  without  irrigation,  is  of  very  frequent  occurreuce.  Besides 
'tbese  inland  or  "  continental ''  streams  (as  they  have  been  called')  whose 
"vraters  do  not  reach  the  sea.  Western  Asia  contains  a  considerable  num- 
lier  of  oceame  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Indus,  the  Euphrates, 
3.iid  the  Tigris,  while  among  those  of  lesser  importance  may  be  named 
"felie  Tehorm  or  river  of  Batum,  the  Rion  or  ancient  Phasis,  the  Orontes, 
t,\ie  Liitany,  the  Jerahie,  the  Tab  or  Iliiidyan,  the  Bitsee  or  lioiigwur,  and 
tlie  J*wake  or  Beila  river.  A  more  particular  description  will  now  be 
^iven  of  the  principal  of  these  streams — so  far,  at  least,  as  they  belong 
'to  Asia. 

(i.)  Among  the  "  continental  "  rivers  of  Western  Asia  those  of  the 
^^reateat  importance  are,  the  Syhun,  the  Jyhun,  aud  the  Ilelmejid  on  the 
c^ast ;  on  the  west,  the  Kur,  the  Aran,  and  the  Sefid  Rud. 

The  Syhun  rises  from  two  sources  on  the  northern  flank  of  the  Thian- 
shan  niountain*chain,  the  more  easterly  of  which  is  in  long.  77^.  It 
flows  at  first  nearly  due  west  between  the  Gakchal  and  Alatau  ranges, 
t>ut  near  Kokand  (in  loug.  69^  50')  it  bends  southward,  and,  making  a 
complete  sweep  by  Khojend,  pursues  a  northern  course  for  above  two 
degrees  (140  miles),  after  which  it  turns  north-west,  and  then  still  more 
^west,  finally  reaching  the  sea  of  Aral  near  its  north-eastern  extrem- 
ity. At  first,  while  it  runs  between  the  two  lines  of  mountain,  it  re- 
cseiyes  on  both  sides  numerous  tributaries,  but  on  issuing  into  the  plain 
^t  Kokand,  and  proceeding  upon  its  northern  course,  skirting  the  Alatau 

•  Aae  Centrale,  vol  il.  p.  296. 

'  The  principal  lakes  of  this  region  are,  Lake  Balkach  in  lat.  45**,  long.  77*, 
X^e  TeUkoul  in  lat.  45%  long.  66",  and  Lake  Aksakal  in  lat.  47"  60',  long. 
««•  60'. 

•  Lakes  Temawton  and  Lob  are  the  mo*?t  western  of  the«c.  Eastward  they  con- 
ftinne  at  intervals  along  the  whole  tract  between  the  Kien-lun  and  the  Thian-shan 
t4i  the  frontiers  of  China. 

•  See  Mr.  Keith  Johnston's  A^'a^  of  Physical  Geography,  *  Hydrology,'  No.  5, 
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bSiSf  it  ceases  to  obtain  feeders  from  ^e  left,  and  at  lengdi  leacring 
hills  altogether  (in  loDg.  66^  50'),  and  proceediDg  across  the  desert,  i 

illy  dimimshes  i       " 


sapplies  fail  entirely,  and  it  graaoally  diminishes  in  Toliime,  partly 
the  branches  which  it  throws  out,  but  still  more  from  eTi^Miration,  mtilc.  ^  -^ 
where  it  reaches  the  sea,  it  is  diminished  to  one-half  of  the  breadlbi^^^ 
which  it  had  before  quitting  the  mountains  in  the  vicinitT  of  Oirmr.*^  I V  ^| 
has  a  course,  without  includinff  meanders,  of  aboTe  a  Ihonsand  miles,*^^-^ 
and  is  in  places  from  200  to  260  yards  wide. 


The  Jifhm  rises  from  an  alpine  lake' — ^lake  Sir-ikoi    lying  on  tha-J^^ 
western  side  of  the  Bohr  mountain-chain  inlat  87^  40',  long.  78^  ^-"'^n! 


After  a  rapid  descent  from  the  high  eleyation  of  the  lake,  doriDsr  wl 
it  porsues  a  serpentine  course,  flowing  first  south-west,  then  nearly 
then  north-west  by  norUi,  and  at  last  curving  roond  so  as  to  nm 
due  south,  the  Jyhun  issues  from  the  hiUs  on  receiving  from  the  aoodi 
east  the  waters  of  the  river  Koheha^  and  follows  a  direction  at  first  almost 
doe  west,  and  then  from  the  latitude  of  Balkh  till  it  crosses  the  40th 
parallel,  north-west  by  west,  after  which  it  bends  still  more  to  the  north, 
and  passing  Khiva  enters  the  Aral  lake  at  its  south-western  corner  by 
three  branches.  It  is  increased  by  a  multitude  of  small  streams  from 
the  right,  and  by  some  from  the  left,  until  it  passes  KUrf,  when  it  fiurly 
enters  upon  the  plain,  across  which  it  runs  vnthout  receiving  a  singla 
tributary^  till  lat  40^,  after  which  a  few  small  streams  reaeh  it  from 
the  hills  which  skirt  the  plain  upon  the  north-east  Near  JSMtf  it  is 
800  yards  wide,  after  which  it  diminishes  in  breadth,  but  inereasos  in 
depths  till  in  the  latter  part  of  its  course  it  is  weakened  by  means  of 
canals  drawn  off  from  it  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  Its  whole  coarse, 
including  the  principal  sweeps,  but  exclusive  of  meanders,  is  about 
1200  miles.* 

The  Ilelmend,  or  Etymandcr,  rises  between  Bamian  and  Cabul  from 
the  south-western  angle  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  flows  in  a  slightly 
waving  line  from  north-east  to  south  west  across  Affghanistan,  a  dis- 
tance of  500  miles,  to  PaUduk^  after  which  it  sweeps  round  to  the  north, 
and  then  proceeds  by  an  irregular  course  bearing  generally  north-west 
by  west  to  lake  Zcrrah.  The  only  important  tributary  which  it  is  known 
to  receive  is  a  stream  from  the  east*  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Urg* 
handab  and  the  Turnuk,  the  two  rivers  between  which  lies  the  city  of 

'  This  description  is  chieflj  drawn  from  the  excellent  map  (Xo.  91)  published  in 
Iho  Library  Atlas  of  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society. 

'  Mr.  Keith  John.ston  estimates  the  length  of  the  Syhun  at  1208  miles  (Phya. 
Atl.  *  Hydrology,'  No.  ft,  p.  14). 

'  Lieut.  Wood  ibuiid  the  deration  of  Lake ;Str-»-il*a/ to  be  15,600  feet  (Geogmpb. 
Journal,  vol.  x.  p.  53C) ;  which  is  higher  than  that  of  the  sacred  lakes  of  JUana»a 
and  Jtavanaliadra  in  the  loftiest  region  of  Middle  Thibet,  whose  level  is  barely  15,- 
000  feet.     (See  Humboldt's  Aspect*  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  82,  E.  T.) 

*  A  number  of  streams  flow  from  the  hills  towards  the  Jyhun  in  the  middle  part 
of  its  course,  but  fail  of  reaching  it.  The  most  remarkable  are  the  Bund-i-Burbw^ 
or  river  of  Balkh  ;  the  Muraaub^  or  river  of  Merv ;  the  Ileri-rudy  or  river  of  Herat ; 
and  the  Kohik^  or  river  of  Bokhara. 

*  See  map  (No.  01)  in  the  Library  Atlas,  and  compare  Col.  Chesney*a  delineation. 
Mr.  Keith  Johnston^s  estimate  is  14uu  miles  (loc.  sup.  cit.). 

*  Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  166. 
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Kandahar.  The  Udmend  is  from  60  to  90  yards  wide  at  Girisk,  bat  in- 
creases to  above  300  yards  after  receiving  its  great  tributary,'  and  at 
J^akUuk*  attains  a  width  of  400  yards.  It  has  a  course  exceeding  600 
miles. 

With  the  Helmend  may  be  joined  those  other  streams  of  the  Iranio 
plateau  (the  GonsiTj  or  river  of  Uamadan — the  ancient  Ecbatana — the 
^^^^fndarwiy  or  river  of  Isfahan,  the  Bmdamir,  or  river  of  Persepolis,  the 
m/itrre-rvd,  the  riyer  of  Ghuznee,  &c.)  which  descend  from  the  mountains 
enclosiDg  it,  and  flow  inwards  towards  a  common  centre,  but  stagnate 
a.fter  a  time,  either  expanding  into  lakes,  or  more  commonly  sinking  im« 
perceptibly  amid  the  dry  sands  of  the  desert.  In  the  same  connexion 
xnust  be  mentioned  the  other  feeders  of  lake  Zerrah  besides  the  Hel- 
mend, namely,  the  Ifaroot-rudy  which  flows  into  it  from  the  north,  the 
Farrah-rudy  which  descends  from  the  north-east,  and  the  river  of  Alia/th 
"which  comes  in  nearly  from  the  east.  These  streams  are  none  of  any 
g^eat  magnitude,  but  they  have  an  importance  disproportionate  to  their 
Bise,  arising  out  of  their  value  in  a  country  where  water  is  so  scarce,  and 
w-here  cultivation  depends  so  greatly  upon  irrigation. 

The  JTttr  and  Aras,  which  unite  at  Djavat^  are,  together  with  the  Sefid 

Hudf  the  streams  which  carry  oflf  the  drainage  of  tlie  mountain-country 

lying  between  the  western  shore  of  the  Caspian  and  a  ridge  which  may 

be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  Zagrop,  forming  the  watershed  between 

the  continental  and  the  oceanic  rivers.     The  two  streams  rise  within  a 

few  miles  of  each  other  in  lat.  40'  40',  long.  42°  40',*  and  flow  at  first 

in  nearly  opposite  directions,  the  Xur  a  little  east  of  north  and  the  Araa 

almost  due  south,  till  they  are  140  miles  apart  in  long.  44°.     After  this 

they  flow  to  the  east,  and  approach  somewhat  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

•driven f  where  the  distance  between  them  is  not  more  than  100  miles. 

The  Aras  then  turns  suddenly  southward,  on  receiving  the  waters  of  lake 

Siyan,  and  the  interval  between  the  streams  increases  to  180  miles,  but 

^  long.  46^  the  Aras  ceasing  to  flow  south,  and  in  long.  47^  beginning  to 

^raw  a;  little  towards  the  north,  while  the  Kur,  which  for  a  short  space 

ta.d  flowed  north  of  east,  in  long.  47°  turns  to  the  south-east,  the  two 

divers  gradually  draw  together,  till  they  unite  in  long.  48°  40'.     The 

^^onrse  of  the  Kur  up  to  this  point  is  reckoned  at  about  750  miles,  and 

^Hat  of  the  Aras  at  an  almost  equal  distance."     Both  are  considerable 

streams,  the  Kur  being  90  yards  wide,  and  from  10  to  20  feet  deep  at 

X'iflis,'  and  the  Aras  being  50  yards  wide  at  Gurjur*  and  40  as  high  up 

^^  Karakala*  just  below  its  junction  with  the  Arpatchai     Both  have 


'  See  Ferrier'a  Caravan  Journovfs  pp.  428-9.  The  average  depth  of  the  Helmend 
the  latter  part  of  its  coiir8e  is  from  1}  to  2  futlioins  (ibid.).         '  KiDueir,  p.  llU. 

*  See  Col.  Chesney^s  Euphrates  Expedition,  vol.  i.  p.  10.     Some  regard  the/^iw- 
'Su  as  the  true  Arat.     This  brancli  rit^es  near  Erzeroum,  in  lat.  3U°  25',  long. 

*V*  20'  (Geograph.  Journ.  vol.  x.  p.  446). 

*  Chesney,  pp.  10  and  12.    This  estimate,  however,  includes  the  lesser  windings 
'^^  the  streams. 

*  Ibid.  p.  10. 

*  See  Ker  Porter's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  215.     Kinneir  says  it  was  80  yards  wide  at 
^•gwe,  north  of  Tabriz,  when  he  cronscd  it  in  181U  (Per&ian  Empire,  p.  321). 

Kcp  Porter,  vol.  iL  p.  640. 
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munerous  tributaries,  the  Kur  rcceiyinff  a  number  of  important  streai 
fix>m  t^e  flanks  of  the  Caucasos,  of  miofa  the  ehief  are  tlie  An^ 
and  the  united  Altaam  and  Tori  rivers,  while  on  the  other  side  it  is  a] 
augmented  by  various  feeders  from  the  hish  ground  separating  its  bat 
from  that  of  the  Aras ;  this  ktter  river  being  suppli^  with  a  consta 
sneoession  of  affluents*  from  the  mountains  which  close  it  in  on  bo 
sides  from  its  rise  to  its  entrance  on  the  plain  of  Mo^kan  in  long.  4 
nearly.  In  spring  and  early  summer  these  rivers  both  swell  enormous) 
from  the  melting  of  the  snows:*  hence  the  difficulty  of  maintainii 
bridges  over  them  which  drew  notice  in  Homan  times,*  a  difficulty  i 
tested  apparently  by  the  many  ruins  of  ancient  bridges  upon  thi 
course,^  yet  which  is  proved  not  to  be  insuperable.*  The  united  K 
and  Aras  flow  across  the  plain  of  Meghan,  a  distance  of  110  miles^' 
the  Caspian,  which  the  mam  stream  enters  in  lat  89^  50'. 

The  Sefid-Mud  drains  the  tract  of  hi^h  ground  immediately  south 
the  basin  of  the  Aras  :*  its  true  source  is  in  the  province  of  ArdtUm 
Kurdistan  Pro|)er,  in  lat.  ^b^  45',  long.  46^  45'  nearly,  where  it 
known  as  the  KizU  Uzm,  It  proceeds  with  a  general  direction  of  N,  \ 
by  £.  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  but  makes  one  enormous  bend  in  its  oourse  I 
tween  long.  48°  and  49^  15',  running  first  N.  W.,  then  N.,  and  th< 
N.  N.  W.  as  &r  as  lat  37"  80'.  Here  it  turns  the  flank  of  the  gre 
range  north  of  Zet^an^  and,  sweeping  round  suddenly,  flows  south-ea 
between  that  range  and  the  Mamtla  hills  to  Mmjit  (in  lat  86^  40',  Ion 
40°  15') ;  after  which  it  resumes  its  original  direction,  forces  a  wi 
through  the  Massula  chain,  and  runs  towards  the  N.  E.  across  the  Ic 
country  of  Ghilan  to  the  Caspian.  Its  course  is  reckoned  at  490  mik 
The  chief  tributaries  which  it  receives  are  the  river  of  Zenjan,  the  JfiVru 
and  the  Shah-rud,* 

Westward  of  the  Caspian,  intcrvcDing  between  it  and  the  gre 
mountain-chain  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the  continental  ai 
oceanic  rivers,  is  the  separate  basin  of  lake  Urumiyeh^  fed  by  a  number 
streams  flowing  into  it  on  all  sides  but  the  north,  the  most  important 

*  Twenty -006  tributaries  of  the  Aras  are  enumerated  by  Col.  Chcsney  (Euphn 
Exp.  vol.  i.  pp.  8-10). 

*  See  Ker  Porter's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  216.  Chesncy,  vol.  i.  p.  10.  The  Kt 
which  in  the  dry  season  averages  98  yards  at  Tiflis,  in  the  tiujc  of  the  floods  cxpan 
to  2»8  yards. 

*  Cf.  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  728,  **  Indomitique  Bah®,  et  ponttm  indignatun  Araxei 
and  compare  his  imitators  (Claudian.  Kufin.  i.  876 ;  Sidou.  A  poll.  Taneg.  Auth.  441 

'  See  Ker  Porter's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  610,  641,  &c. 

"  Col.  Cbcsney  mentions  three  bridges  over  the  Aras,  one,  that  of  Shah  Abbi 
north  of  Tabriz;  another  at  Kopri  Kieui;  and  the  third  at  Hassan  Kaleh  (Euphn 
Exp.  vol.  i.  p.  11). 

*  Chesney'sEuph.  Exp.  vol.  i.  p.  11. 

'  The  basin  of  Lake  Uruniiyeh  intervenes  partially  between  the  basins  of  tl 
Aras  and  the  Sefid  JiucL  Two  rivers  principally  feed  this  lake,  the  Jaghetu^  whii 
enters  it  from  the  south,  and  the  Aji^  or  river  of  Tabriz,  which  flows  in  from  tl 
cast.  This  latter  stream  rises  from  Mount  SevUan ;  and  its  valley,  which  slop 
westward,  is  interposed  between  the  Sejid  Rud  and  Aras  basins,  whose  slant  is  t 
wards  the  Caspian.  '  Vide  supra,  g  5. 

*  See  Col.  Chesney's  Euphrat.  Exp.  vol.  i.  pp.  190-1,  and  compare  Geograp 
Joum.  vol.  iii.  part  i.  p.  11,  and  voL  x.  part  i.  p.  64. 
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wtich  are  the  AJi  Su  or  river  of  Tabriz,  the  Jaqhftit,  and  the  Tatan. 

The  Aji  Su  rises  from  Mount  Sevihn  (in  lat.  38°  l6',  long.  47°  45'),  in 

two  streams,  which  flow  towards  the  south-west  a  distance  of  some  40 

miles,  when  they  unite,  and  the  river  thus  formed  proceeds  somewhat 

i:iorth  of  west  for  50  miles  further,  where  a  large  affluent  is  received  from 

the  south  in  about  long.  46°  50'.     The  AJi  Su  shortly  after  this  changes 

i  t«  coarse  suddenly,  and  once  more  runs  south  of  west,  passing  through 

^be  immense  plain  of  Tabreez,  and  leaving  that  city  on  its  left  bank  at 

^B^l}ont  five  miles'  distance ;  after  which  it  bends  rather  more  to  the  south, 

^izid  enters  the  lake  of  Urumiyeh  in  the  remarkable  bay  which  indents 

*  '•^«  eastern  shore,  in  lat.  37°  48',  long.  45°  40'.     Itfl  entire  course,  ex- 

^^lusive  of  the  lesser  windings,  is  about  180  miles,  or  somewhat  more 

^ban  that  of  the  Thames  and  Severn.     The  Jaghetu  and  Tatau  flow  into 

Urumiyeh  from  the  south.     The  former,  which  is  the  superior 

ream,  rises  in  the  pass  of  Kaukhan^  on  the  eastern  side  of  Zagros,  in 

.t.  85°  40',  long.  46°  30'  nearly,  and  has  a  general  course  of  N.  N.  W. 

the  south-eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  which  it  enters  in  lat.  37°   13', 

r.  46°  52'.     It  receives  one  important  tributary  from  the  east,   the 

or  river  of  Takhti-Sukiman^  the  northern  Ecbatana ;  and  has  a 

of  130  or  140  miles.     The  Tatau  is  a  smaller  river  descending 

'om  the  district  of  Sardasht.     Its  earlier  course  is  north  along  the  line 

'^C  the  46th  degree  of  longitude,  which  it  quits  in  lat.  36°  54',  bending 

^yrBj  to  the  north-west,  and  leaving  between  its  stream  and  the  Jaghetu 

^lie  fertile  plain  of  Miyandah,     It  falls  into  the  lake  at  its  south-eastern 

c^ngle,  and  has  a  course  of  80  or  90  miles.^ 

Still  further  to  the  west,  and  separated  altogether  from  the  great 
^«gion  of  continental  streams  which  we  have  been  considering,  is  a  small 
'^ract  lying  very  nearly  upon  the  Syrian  coast,  the  waters  of  which, 
^squally  with  those  of  Iran  and  of  Central  Asia,  are  laud-locked,  and  fail 
^^f  reaching  the  sea.  This  tract,  which  extends  from  the  source  of  the 
-barada  (in  lat.  32°  50')  upon  the  north,  to  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea 
c:kn  the  south,  consists  of  the  two  strongly  contrasted  yaWcy^oiiXie  Barada 
c^nd  the  Jordan,  with  the  tributary  streams  of  those  rivers.  The  Barada 
^^^ises  from  the  south-eastern  flank  of  Anti-Lebanon,  and  flows  at  first 
south,  in  a  gorge  parallel  to  the  chain,  but  soon  leaves  the  moun- 
and  takes  a  direction  almost  south-east  through  a  broad  and  rich 
ralley  expanding  gradually  into  a  plain,  across  which  it  proceeds  to  run, 
J  as  if  it  would  force  its  way  through  the  desert,  and  fall  into  the 
^ersian  Gulf  or  the  Euphrates.  For  this,  however,  its  force  is  insuf- 
^Scient.  It  is  greatly  weakened  by  being  divided  into  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent channels  above  Damascus,^  which  are  used  for  irrigation,  and 

*  See  Gcograph.  Journ.  vol.  iii.  art.  1,  and  vol.  x.  part  i.  art.  1. 

*  CoL  Chesney  enumerates  nine  of  these  (Eiiphrat.  Kxped.  voi.  i.  p.  502).  The 
ir  first  splits  into  two  streams,  one  of  which  does  not  further  subdivide,  but  pas- 
in  a  riogle  channel  along  the  northern  side  of  the  city.     This  branch  has  perhaps 

right  to  be  considered  as  the  ancient  Pharpar.  (See  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  as  quoted 

J  CoL  Chesney.^    The  other  branch,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  Abana^  is  fur- 

her  sabdivided  into  eight  channels,  which  pass  either  through  the  city  or  south 

it,  and  all  reunite  before  the  northern  branch  again  joins  the  southern.    For  a 
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(brtilifle  ihe  eztennve  gardens  around  that  town.  Although  these  sireain 
reunite  below  the  town,  and  the  Bmwkt  flows  onee  more  for  a  shoi 
distanoe  in  a  single  stream,  though  moreorer  it  reoeiTes  in  this  part  c 
its  oourse  two  considerable  tributaries  firom  the  south-west,  the  Ndhf^ 
Bwi$  and  the  Awaadf,  yet  in  spite  of  all  it  shortly  alter  loses  itself  i 
the  extensiye  marsh  whieh,  under  the  name  of  Bakr^Mer^\  roread 
eastward  towards  the  desert,  extending  ft^m  the  point  where  the  jBand 
enters  it,  a  distanoe  of  nine  miles,  and  having  an  average  width  of  abos 
two  miles.*  The  oourse  of  the  Barada,  exolusive  of  meanders,  does  nc 
exoeed  40  miles. 

From  the  opposite  side  of  Anti-Lebanon,  at  a  point  nearly  paralh 
with  its  culminating  height,  the  lofty  elevation  of  MeUeth-Shmik  t 
Hermon/  rises  the  Jordan  from  a  number  of  copious  springs  flowin 
chiefly  from  the  main  chain,  which  here  takes  a  direction  almost  dii 
south,  but  in  part  also  from  the  western  prolongation  of  the  Anti-Leh 
non,  which  skirting  the  valley  of  the  Litany y  runs  on  from  thenc 
through  Palestine  and  IdumsM  to  SinaL  Of  these  springs,  one  of  tl 
principal — ^^  the  parent  stream  of  the  valley,"  *  as  it  has  been  called — ' 
the  torrent  of  the  JSiaibeya.  This  torrent,  which  rises  in  the  fork  of  il 
Anti-Lebanon,  where  the  two  chains  separate,  in  lat  d3°  40',  long.  8£ 
60'  nearly,  runs  at  first  with  a  south-westerly  course  down  a  deep  an 
rooky  gorge,  but  mdually  bends  towards  the  south,  and  entering  npo 
the  plain  near  Laish  (TeMSiadi),  flows  somewhat  east  of  south  Uiroug 
a  marshy  tract  into  the  lake  of  Merom  (now  Bahr^nfdeh),  Anoihi 
stream,  more  usually  regarded  as  the  true  Jordan,  rises  from  two  oop 
ous  sources — one  at  Dan  or  Laish,  the  other  at  Csosarea  Philippi  c 
Paneas  (now  Bania^y — and,  running  parallel  to  the  Htuheya  throu^  tl 
flat,  enters  Merom  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  other  feeder.  Fro; 
Merom,  which  is  a  mountain  tarn,  seven  miles  long  and  six  broad  at  i 
greatest  width^ — ^the  Jordan  issues  in  a  single  stream  and  begins  that  r 
markable  descent  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  rivers.  Lai 
Merom  is  50  feet  above,  the  sea  of  Tiberias  652  feet  below  the  Medite 

graphic  description  of  tho  plain  of  Damascus,  sec  Maundreirs  Journey,  pp.  122- 
(quoted  by  Mr.  Stanley  in  his  *•  Sinai  and  Palestine/  p.  402). 

'  This  is  the  account  of  Col.  Chesncy,  vol.  i.  p.  503.  According  to  Mr.  Port 
(Geograph.  Journ.  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  48-6)  there  is  no  such  stream  at  all  as  the  Nak 
tUBerde,  and  the  Awaadj  flows,  not  into  the  Barada,  but  into  a  lake  or  marsh  of  i 
own.  This  traveller  also  states  that  in  lieu  of  a  single  lake  there  are  three  distin 
lakes,  two  formed  by  the  Barada,  and  the  other,  as  above  stated,  by  the  Avtuk 
Perhaps  this  change  is  caused  by  a  continuance  of  dry  seasons. 

^  Mount  Bcrmon  has  not,  I  believe,  been  accurately  meanured,  but  is  calculat 
at  about  10,000  feet  (Chesncy,  vol.  i.  p.  393  ;  Stanley,  frontii^piece).  Its  top  ascen 
high  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow. 

•  Stanley,  p.  386. 

•  A  minute  description  of  these  two  sources  is  givon  by  Mr.  Stanley  (Sinai  ai 
Palestine,  pp.  386-391). 

'  These  are  the  dimensions  given  by  Mr.  Stanley  (ibid.  p.  382).  Col.  Chesn 
says  "  the  waters  seem  to  have  preserved  the  extent  assigned  to  them  by  Joseph 
—7  miles  long,  and  3^  wide  "  (Euphrat.  Exp.  vol.  i.  p.  399,  and  note).  Colonel  Yi 
denbruch  observes  that  the  dimensions  depend  on  the  time  of  year,  the  wetni 
or  dryness  of  the  season,  &c.,  and  vary  continually  (Geograph.  Journ.  roL  xx. 
228). 
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nnean,  the  distanoe  between  the  two  being  at  the  utmost  10  miles. 
Down  the  narrow  and  depressed  cleft  between  these  lakes  the  river  flows 
with  a  rapid  current  and  in  a  narrow  bed,  being  in  fact  little  better  than 
a  succession  of  rapids.'     Its  course  here  is  but  slightly  winding,  and  the 
fall  cannot  average  less  than  40  or  50  feet  per  mile.'     The  general 
direction  is  almost  due  south  till  within  a  short  distance  of  the  sea  of 
Tiberias,  when  it  becomes  soutn-west  by  south  for  a  few  miles  before  the 
river  enters  the  sea.     After  resting  for  a  while  in  this  clear  and  deep 
basin — an  irregular  oval,  13  miles  long,  and  towards  the  middle  about 
six  miles  broao* — the  Jordan  again  issues  forth  with  the  same  southern 
direction  along  the  still  lower  depression  which  unites  the  sea  of  Tiberi* 
as  and  the  Dead  Sea.     Here  the  descent  of  the  stream  becomes  com- 
paratively gentle,  not  much  exceeding  three  feet  per  mile;  for  though 
the  direct  distance  between  the  two  seas  is  less  than  70  miles,  and  the 
entire  fall  660  feet,  which  would  seem  to  give  a  descent  of  nearly   10 
feet  per  mile,  yet  as  the  course  of  the  river  throughout  this  portion  of 
its  career  is  tortuous  in  the  extreme,*  the  fall  is  really  not  greater  than 
above  indicated.     Still  it  is  sufficient  to  produce  as  many  as  twenty- 
seven  rapids,  or  at  the  rate  of  one  to  every  seven  miles.*     Five  miles 
below  the  point  where  the  Jordan  issues  from  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  it 
receives  an  important  affluent  from  the  east,  the  Sheriat-el-Mandhur^  or 
ancient  Hieromax,  which  drains  a  large  district  east  of  the  main  chain 
descending  from  Anti-Lebanon — the  ancient  Iturasa  and  Trachonitis,  the 
ujodem  Hauran.     Again,  about  midway  between  the  two  seas,  another 
Affluent  of  almost  equal  size  joins  it,  the  Jahhoky  or  river  of  Zurka^  which 
cieecends  through  a  deep  ravine  from  the  ancient  country  of  the  Ammonites. 
The  whole  course  of  the  Jordan  from  the  most  northern  source — that  of 
t^he  Hasbeya^^io  its  termination  in  the  Dead  Sea,  including  the  passage 
of  the  two  lakes  through  which  it  flows,  is,  if  we  include  meanders,  about 
270,  if  we  exclude  them,  about  140  miles.     Its  width  in  the  lower  part 
of  its  course  is  from  60  to  lOO  feet,  while  its  depth  varies  from  four'  to 

•  Where  the  river  first  is«uc8  from  the  lake  it  is  shiggish,  but  after  passing  Ja- 
oob*8  bridge,  2^^  miles  from  the  lake,  it  id  said  to  become  a  sort  of  '^  continuous 
^pratcrfall"  (Geograph.  Journ.  1.  s.  c.)- 

•  The  fall  between  the  two  lakes  is  702  feet — the  distance,  following  the  curve 
of  the  stream,  between  1 1  and  12  miles.  As  the  river  here  meanders  very  little,  its 
Qctual  course  is  not  likely  to  exceed  14  or  at  most  16  miles.  This  would  give  an 
average  fall  of  from  44  to  50  feet.  Taking  into  account  the  fact  that  for  2^  miles 
the  fall  is  very  slight  indeed,  it  would  seem  that  from  Jacob's  bridge  to  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias  the  rate  must  considerably  exceed  50  feet.  Mr.  Fetermann  calculated  it 
to  exceed  116  feet  (Geograph.  Journ.  vol.  xviii.  p.  1(>.3);  but  he  regarded  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias  as  more  de]>ressed  than  it  really  is,  and  made  no  allowance  at  all  for  me- 
anders. 

•  See  Mr.  Stanley's  work,  p.  3G2.     Col.  Chesney  makes  the  length  12,  and  the 
greatest  breadth  5  miles  (Euphrat.  Exp.  vol.  i.  p.  4oo). 

•  The  70  miles  of  actual  length  are  increased  by  the  multitudinous  windings  to 
IBOO  (Geograph.  Journ.  vol.  xviii.  p.  94,  note;  Stanley,  p.  277). 

•  Stanley,  p.  276. 

'  Mr.  Stanley,  says  tlie  width  is  from  60  to  100,  the  depth  from  four  to  six  feet. 
But  as  the  river  is  fordable  in  very  few  places,  this  is  clearly  too  low  an  estimate. 
Mr.  A.  Petcrmann  calls  the  average  width  below  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  90  feet,  and 
the  depth  8  or  9  feet  (Geograph.  Journ.  vol.  xviii.  p.  95). 
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nine  feet     It  is  calculated  to  ponr  into  the  Dead  Sea  about  6,090,0000 
tons  of  water  daily.' 

(ii.)  The  principal  oceanic  streams  of  Western  Asia  are  the  Eu- 
phratCHS,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Indus.     The  general  course  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  has  oeen  already  given  ;*  but  a  more  particular  desoriptiooK  «)n 
seems  to  be  proper  in  this  place. 

The  Euphrates  or  Ihd  rises  from  two  chief  sources  in  the  AnnemaT  mm 
mountains,  one  of  them  at  Jhmli*  25  miles  N.  E.  of  Erseroum,  and  lit^"  Jt* 
tie  more  than  a  degree  from  the  Euzine ;  the  other  on  the  northern  dop**^::^)^ 
of  Ah  Ta^hj  near  we  village  of  Diyadm^  and  not  fitr  from  Mount  AraralV'  -^t. 
The  former,  or  northern  Euphrates,  has  the  name  FM  from  the  first,  ~ 
is  known  also  as  the  Kara-m  ;  the  latter,  or  southern  EuphrateSi  is 
ways  called  the  Murad-ehaiy  but  is  in  reality  the  main  stream,  and 
source  of  the  river.*  Both  branches  flow  at  first  with  a  general 
tion  of  W.  S.  W.  throu]^  the  wildest  mountain-districts  of  Armenia 
wards  the  Mediterranean,  the  interval  between  them  varying  ftt>m  50 
70  miles,  till  in  long.  89^  the  northern  branch  inclines  more  to  th* 
south,  while  the  Murad-chai  runs  north  of  west  to  meet  it.  and  a  junctioi 
is  formed  near  £iMan  Maden  ;  after  which  the  augm«3ted  stream  proi 
oeeds  by  a  tortuous  course  southward  to  BaUs^  where  the  river  finaU^-K-BJ 
gives  up  its  struggle  to  reach  the  Mediterranean,*  and  turns  eastwarf 
pursuing  from  this  point  an  almost  uniform  south-easterlv  direction,  tilJ 
it  joins  the  Tigris  and  passes  into  the  Persian  Gulf  by  tne  Skat^Ara^ 
and  the  BalHt-Miahtr.  The  course  of  the  JfunuMm  until  its  junctioV' 
with  the  Kara-Bu  is  a  little  more  than  400  miles,  that  of  the  Karm-tu  ~ 
ing  270  miles :  *  on  their  union  the  *'  Euphrates  assumes  an  imposing  a[ 
pearance ;" "  it  is  here — 1380  miles  from  its  mouth — 120  yards  wide  ano 
very  deep;  it  still  flows  through  a  mountainous  country,  receiving  one  o: 
two  important  tributaries  from  the  west,'  till  between  the  87th  and  38tS  -: 
parallels  it  forces  its  way  through  the  last  and  principal  range  of  Taunu^ 
and  enters  upon  a  comparatively  low  but  hilly  district  a  little  abov 
SumeUat  (Samosata),  whence  it  is  navigable  without  any  serious  intcr'^^  ^ 
ruption  for  nearly  1200  miles  to  the  sea.*  The  hills  continue  till  a  lit:^  ^  ^ 
tie  above  Rakkah^  where  they  recede,  and  the  Euphrates  enters  on  a  .fla'  ^m^  ^ 
country,  through  which  it  meanders  for  about  80  miles,  when  it  oomer^^ 
upon  a  chain  of  hills  known  as  the  Smjar  range,  which  stretches  across^^ 

*  Chcmey^s  Euphrat.  Expcd.  vol.  i.  p.  401. 

*  Supra,  §  2.  •  See  Hamilton's  TraTcla,  vol.  i.  p.  178. 
'  See  Geograph.  Journ.  vol.  vi.  part  ii.  p.  204,  vol.  x.  p.  418,  and  compare  Cb 

nej'a  Euph.  Kxp.  vol.i.  p.  42. 

^  The  least  distance  of  the  Euphrates  from  the  Mediterranean  would  seem  by  1 
map  to  be  about  Uh)  miles,  from  Bayat  in  the  (tulf  of  Issus  (lU-entkrun)  to  a  poinr 
a  few  miles  above  Bir  upon  the  river.     The  distance  from  Bir  to  the  mouth  of  th 
Orontes,  which  was  traver?:ed  by  the  Euphrates  expedition,  is  by  the  road  140,  ini 
direct  line  133  miles  (Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  47.) 

*  Chesney,  vol.  i.  pp.  42  and  43.  •  Ibid.  p.  44. 
'  It  is  one  of  the  peculiaritios  of  the  Euphrates  that  it  receives  so  few  tribatarie& 

Alter  the  river  is  constituted  by  the  junction  of  the  Murad  and  KarasOf  the  onlf 
affluents  of  the  least  importance  arc  the  Chamurli  Su  and  the  Tokkmak  8u  from  the 
west«  from  the  east  the  Belik  and  the  Khabur  rivers. 
'  Chesney,  voL  L  p.  45. 
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Mesopotamia  from  Mosul  to  this  point,'  and  henco  traverses  the  Arabian 
desert  to  Palmyra.  Through  this  barrier  the  river  makes  its  way  in  a 
▼erj  remarkable  manner,  flowing  in  a  smooth  channel,  250  yards  wide 
Mid  seven  fathoms  deep,  between  beetle-browed  precipices,  which  rise 
from  800  to  600  feet  above  the  water's  edge/  Ninety  miles  lower  down 
^e  Euphrates  receives  its  last  tributary,  the  Khabur,  from  the  north- 
east; and  270  miles  below  the  confluence  it  leaves  the  last  hills  and  en- 
«rs  on  the  alluvial  plain  near  ITit  (the  Is  of  Herodotus).  In  this  part 
>f  its  coarse  it  has  an  average  width  of  350  yards,  and  a  depth  of  about 
8  feet,  but  soon  afterwards  it  throws  off  a  number  of  important  canals 
^hich  seriously  diminish  its  bulk,  reducing  it  about  Zamliin  to  a  breadth 
f  120  yards  with  a  depth  of  only  12  feet.  This  seems  to  be  its  great- 
st  diminution,^  as  a  little  below  Lamlun  some  of  the  canals  reunite  with 
tie  main  stream,  which  at  Al  Khudr  is  again  200  yards  broad,  and 
arther  on  increases  to  250  yards,  which  is  its  average  for  the  hundred 
liles  from  Al  Khndr  to  Kuniah.  At  Kurnah  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
>io,  forming  the  Shat-el-Arab,  a  tidal  river  above  100  miles  long,  which 
sceives  also  the  KerJchah^  and  lower  down  the  Karun  from  the  Zagros 
iD^i  and  gradually  increases  from  an  average  breadth  of  600  yards 
ith  a  depth  of  21  feet  above  Buftrah^  to  a  width  of  1200  yards  and  a 
epth  of  80  feet  between  that  town  and  the  sea.'  The  entire  course  of 
le  Euphrates  is  estimated  at  1780  miles  from  its  more  southern  source 
ear  IHyadin  to  the  embouchure  of  the  Shat-el-Arab.'  The  quantity  of 
'ater  discharged  by  it  at  Hit  has  been  found  to  be  72,840  cubic  feet  per 
acond." 

The  Tigris,  like  the  Euphrates,  has  two  principal  sources.     The  west- 
rn  id  in  lat  38°  10',  long.  39°  20',  a  little  south  of  lake  Goljik,^  and  a 

miles  only  from  the  Euphrates  where  it  bursts  through  the  outer 


*  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babjion,  ch.  xi.     Chcsney,  vol.  i.  p.  48. 

*  Chesney,  vol.  i.  pp.  48-9. 

*  The  gradual  diminution  in  the  bizc  of  the  Euphrates  will  be  best  seen  from  the 
fabjoined  table,  constructed  from  data  furnished  by  CoL  Chesney  : 


Buphratea,  from  Its  Jnnction  with  the  Khahour  to  Werdi 

**  from  Werdi  to  Aiuih 

**  tXlIadUah      .... 

**  fh>m  HadUah  to  ITU      . 

*•  from  iru  to  FehOah    . 

**  ttom  FelHJah  to  IliUah  . 

**  MlDiwaniyah 

**  at  Lamlun  .... 

*•  Ml  Al  Khndr     .... 

**  trom  Al  Khudr  to  ShHkh^UShu\fukh 

**  from  Sfuith-el-Shuyukh  to  Kurnah 


Arcnifrv  width 

AveniKr  d«pl!  i 

in  yiirdt. 

ill  l^fi. 

i        400 

18 

850 

13 

800 

18 

850 

16 

250 

20 

2»'0 

15 

160 

_- 

120 

12 

200 

250 

20 

250 

18 

DialMie* 
fr(>in  Dioolb. 

806  to  TBI 

689 

589 

fm 

459 
868 
802 
281 
284 
170 
107 


-  •  SeeChesney,  vol.  i.  pp.  60-1.  The  recent  expedition  to  the  Persian  Gulf  has 
p*Own  that  great  alterations  have  taken  place  in  the  course  and  soundings  of  the 
•^Wer  Eaphrates  since  the  survey  of  Col.  Chcsney.  Such  changes  are  no  doubt  per* 
P^tiul. 

'  See  Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  40.        *  By  Mr.  Rennie.     See  Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  62. 

*  Joum.  of  Oeograph.  Society,  vol.  vi.  p.  208,  and  x.  p.  866. 
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barrier  of  Taurus,  and  descends  upon  the  lower  country  near  Sumsiu^i- 
This  stream  at  first  flows  north-east  along  a  deep  valley  at  the  foot  cz^f 
Mount  Kkan^  but  after  running  about  25  miles  in  this  direction,  it  sweer-^ps 
round  to  the  south  and  descends  by  Arghani  JUaden  upon  Diarbekr,  r~  ^• 
ceiving  a  tributary  on  each  side  from  the  mountains,  and  emerging  up< 
a  comparatively  open  country  in  lat.  37°  60',  through  which  it  flo" 
with  a  course  almost  due  east  to  Osman  Kieut)  where  it  is  joined  by  t- 
second  or  eastern  Tigris.     This  river  rises  in  lat.  38°  40',  long.  40°  1 
from  the  sides  of  the  great  range  of  Ali  Tagh  (the  ancient  Niphates), 
runs  S.  S.  W,  by  Myafarekin  to  Osman  iLteui,  collecting  on  its  way  i 
waters  of  a  large  number  of  streams  which  descend  from  other  parts 
the  same  range.     The  length  of  the  Diarbekr  stream  or  true  Tigris 
to  the  point  of  junction  is  somewhat  more  than  150  miles,  while  that 
the  Myafarekin  stream  falls  short  of  100  miles.*     The  Tigris,  a  litt 
below  the  junction,  and  before  receiving  its  next  great  tributary,  is 
yards  wide  and  from  three  to  four  feet  deep.*     It  continues  to  flcr:^^^ 
towards  the  east  as  far  as  Til  or  Tilleh  (in  lat.  37°  45',  long.  41°  30^0' 
where  it  receives  another  large  stream,  which   is  called  by  some  tl      "r* 
Eastern  Tigris,*  and  does  not  seem  to  be  altogether  undeserving  of  t^  "^ 


title.     This  branch  rises  near  BilU  in  northern  Kurdbtan  in  lat.  37°  5(  ' 


long.  43°  30',  about  25  miles  from  Jtdamerik^  on  the  mountain-road  b  ^^Z^ 
tween  that  place  and  the  lake  of  Van.     It  runs  at  first  towards  th^  tl  -l 
north-east,  but  soon  sweeps  round  to  the  norths  and  then  proceeds  wit^^      ^ 
a  general  westerly  course,  nearly  along  the  line  of  the  26th  parallel,  t^         . 
Sertf  which  it  leaves  a  little  upon   the  right ;  thence  flowing  south-wei^^^  ■ 
to  its  junction  with   the  Bitlis  Chai  (in  lat.  37°  55',  long.  41°  35'),  an-  ^^^^f 
from  that  point  proceeding  almost  due  south  to  Tilleh,^     The  course  o^^^? 
this  stream  is  probably  not  much  shorter  than  that  of  the  BiarbekJ^^T 
branch  or  Western  Tigris,  and  the  two  rivers  are  said  to  be  of  nearljl^^^j 
equal  size  at  their  junction.'*     From  Tilleh  the  Tigris  runs  southwarcE-^  ^^ 
for  20  miles  through  a  long,  narrow,  and  deep  gorge,  at  the  end  of  whicb^^ 
it  emerges  upon  the  low  but  still   hilly  country  of  Mesopotamia,  oeai^      '' 
Jezireh,     Here  it  flows  at  first  in  a  S.  S.  E.  direction  past  Mosul  (Nineveh^        / 
and  Tckrit  (where  the  alluvial  plain  begins)  to  Baghdad,  thence  proceed^ — -'^ 
iug  a  little  south  of  east  to  Kantara^  and  from  Kantara  again  S.  S.  E.  ic:^^ 
Kurnak^  where  it  joins  the  J]uphrates.     Along  this  part  of  its  course  'i^> 
continues   to  receive  numerous  and   important   tributaries  which    flo^^" 
into  it  froui  the  Zagros  riuige,  whereof  the  principal  are  the  Khahmir^ 
the  Greater  and  Lesser  Zabs,  and  the  JJiyalah  or  ancient  Gyudes.     These? 
rivers  are  all  of  large  size,  and  by  the  addition  of  their  waters  the  Tigris 
is  rendered  in  its  lower  course  a  stream  of  greater  volume  than  the  Eu- 
phrates.    It  is  narrower,  seldom   exceeding  200  yards  in   width,  but 
deeper  and  fur  swifter,  its  mean  velocity  at  Baghdad  being  between  7 
and  8  feet  per  seeond,  while    that  of  the   Euphrates   at   Hit  is  but  4^ 

*  Chcsncy,  vol.  i.  p.  17.         '  Journ.  of  Geoirrnpli.  Society,  vol.  viii.  part  i.  p.  80. 

*  See  Kicli's  Kurdistan,  vol.  i.  p.  378  ;  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  416,  &c 

*  Col.  Chesney's  deaori|)tioii  (pp.  18-9)  mudt  hero  be  superseded  by  the  personal 
observations  of  Mr.  Layard,  who  was  the  first  to  trace  the  course  of  these  rivers 
(Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  3'J,  4y   410,  420,  422,  &c.  *  Layard,  p.  49. 
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feet;  and  it«  dbcharge  being  164,100  cubic  feet  of  water  in  the  same 
time,  while  the  discharge  of  the  Euphrates  is  no  more  than  72,800  feet* 
The  whole  course  of  the  Tigris  is  reckoned  at  1146  miles,* 

The  tributaries  which  the  Tigris  and  the  Shat^l-Arab  receive  from 
the  Zagros  range  are  affluents  of  such  importance  as  to  re<}uire  some 
separate  notice.  Besides  minor  streams,  such  as  the  Kliahur  and  the 
-Adhtm,  five  rivers  of  large  volume  flow  from  the  mountains  which  close 
tn  the  Mesopotamian  plain  upon  the  cast,  and  carry  their  waters  to  join 
thoee  of  the  great  valley-streams.  These  are  the  Upper  and  Lower  Zabs, 
the  Dijaleh,  the  Kerkhah,  and  the  Karun  or  Shustor  river. 

The  Upper  or  Great  Zab  {Zab  Ala)  rises  near  Khoniyehy  between  lakes 

Van  and  Urumiyeh,  in  about  lat.  38°  30',  long.  44*=*  30'.     Its  general 

<iirection  is  a  very  little  west  of  south,  but  it  serpentines  in  a  remarkable 

"'^ay,  making  first  one  great  bend  to  the  west  by  Julamen'k  so  as  to  reach 

fong.  43°  30',  and  then  another  to  the  east  nearly  to  Bowandtay  where 

*t   touches  long.  44°   15'.'     It  receives  two  principal  tributaries,  the 

^iver  of  JRowandm,  which  flows  in  from  the  east,  and  the  Ghazir,  which 

Joins  it  from  the  north-west,  not  far  from  its  confluence  with  the  Tigris.* 

Jt  is  fbrdable  in  places,^  but  near  its  junction  with  the  Tigris  is  a  deep 

**tream,  with  a  width  of  20  yards.'     It  is  very  swift  and  strong,  and  is 

sometimes  called  by  the  Arabs  "the  Mad  River."* 

The  Lower  or  Lesser  Zab  {Zab  Aafal)  has  its  principal  source  near 
^^^m^  about  20  miles  south  of  lake  Urumiyeh,  in  lat.  36^  40',  lopg.  45° 
^5'.      It  is  the  only  stream  which,  rising  to  the  east  of  the  Za^os  range 
'^pOD  the  great  plateau  of  Iran,  pierces  this  boundary  and  finds  its  way 
^uto  the  Mesopotamian  valley.     The  course  of  the  Lesser  Zab  is  at 
first  south-west,  but  meeting  the  great  range  it  turns  and  flows  along  it 
to  the  south-east,  till  finding  a  gap  in  lat.  36°  20',  it  turns  again,  resum- 
ing its  original  direction,  and  forcing  the  barrier,  receives  numerous 
tribataries  on  both  sides  from  the  valleys  running  parallel  with   the 
mountains,  and  debouches  upon  the  plain  in  lat.  36°  8',  long.  44°  30', 
not  far  from  the  famous  city  of  Arbela.*     Its  course  across  the  plain 
exceeds  100  miles,  and  its  width,  where  it  enters  the  Tigris,  is  25  feet.* 
The  DiyaUih  (or  ancient  Gyndes)  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  two 
principal  streams,  known  as  the  rivers  Ilohcan  and  Shirwan^  of  which 

•  See  Col.  Chesney's  Euphrates  Exp.  vol.  i.  p.  62.  ^  Ibid.  p.  88. 

'  Mr.  Ainsworth  wis  the  first  to  discover  that  the  Julamcrik  stream  was  the  real 
Z«b,  and  the  Rowanduz  a  comparatively  small  river  (Geograph.  Journ.  vol.  xi.  part 
'-  p.  "lO).  Hii  statements  are  confirmed  by  Mr.  Layard  (Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp. 
*72,  881,426,  Ac.). 

•  Mr.  Ainsworth  speaks  of  a  third  great  affluent,  the  Berdizawi,  or  "  Little  Zab," 
^Hich  joina  the  Great  Zab  from  the  north-west,  nearly  in  latitude  37^  (Geograph. 
'^Oura.  vol.  xi.  part  i.  p.  47).  But  Mr.  Layard  omits  this  river.  (See  the  large  map 
^^  the  end  of  his  *  Nineveh  and  Babylon.') 

^  See  Layard*8  Kineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  1 69. 

•  Chesney,  vol.  L  p.  24.  '  Ibid.  p.  22,  note  ». 

•  Geograph.  Journal,  vol.  x.  part  i.  p.  31. 

•  See  CoL  Rawlinson's  map  to  accompany  his  route  from  Tabriz  to  Ghilan,  in  the 
^Qiimal  of  the  Geograph.  Society  (vol.  x.  part  i.,  opposite  p.  198). 

•  Chesney,  voL  X  p.  25. 
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the  Shtrwan  is  the  more  important.  This  branch  rises  from  the  mot 
easterly  range  of  Zagros,  in  lat.  31^  15',  long.  47°  40',  and  flows  at  fii 
west  and  somewhat  north  of  west,  parallel  with  the  main  chain,  as  far 
Meant  Atiroman,  where  it  turns  a  little  south  of  west,  and  being  inci 
(like  the  Lesser  Zab)  by  tributaries  from  the  longitudinal  valleys,  burst 
through  the  last  mountains  at  Semiram^  and  flows  S.  W.  by  S.  across  ai 
open  country  to  its  junction  with  the  Hohvan  river,  and  thence  S.  W 
and  S.  S.  W.  to  the  Tigris.'  The  whole  course  of  the  stream  is  abou  ^^ruat 
360  miles.  Its  width  at  its  junction  with  the  Tigris,  where  it  is  cros8e<^-^z2d 
by  a  bridge  of  boats,  is  60  yards.* 

The  Kerkhah  (or  ancient  Choaspes)  is  formed  by  three  streams  o^- 
almost  equal  magnitude,  all  of  them  rising  in  the  most  eastern  portio' 
of  the  Zagros  range.  The  central  of  the  three  flows  from  the  southei 
flank  of  Eiicand  (Orontes),  the  mountain  behind  ITaniadan  (the  southei 
Ecbatana),  and  receives  on  the  right,  after  a  course  of  about  30  mile: 
the  northern  or  Shigur  branch,  and  10  miles  further  on  the  southern 
Guran  branch,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Gatnasab,  The  rive 
thus  formed  flows  westward  to  Behistun,  after  which  it  bends  to  thr^-^he 
south-west,  and  then  to  the  south,  receiving  tributaries  on  both  hand  -^^^^^ 
and  winding  among  the  mountains  as  far  as  the  ruined  city  of  Rtidhat'^^^ *"*"• 
Here  it  bursts  through  the  outer  barrier  of  the  great  range,  and  recei^"  -^ 
ing  the  large  stream  of  the  Kirrhid  from  the  N.  W.  flows  S.  S.  E.  an 
S.  E.  along  the  foot  of  the  range  between  it  and  the  Kehir  Kvh^  till  it  mee^' 
the  stream  of  the  Ahi-Zal^  when  it  finally  leaves  the  hills,  and  floi 
through  the  plain,  pursuing  a  S.  S.  E.  direction  to  the  ruins  of  Sus*-^^*  i®* 
which  lie  upon  its  left  bank,  and  thence  running  S.  S.  W.,  and  fallin-^^^  -*^^ 
into  the  Sliat-el-Arab,  5  miles  below  Kumah.*  Its  course  is  estimate -^^^  ^^^ 
at  above  600  miles,*  and  its  width  at  some  distance  above  ijts  junctio  ^^*  *^ 
with  the  Ahi-Zal  is  from  80  to  100  yards.* 

The  last  and  largest  of  the  Mosopotamian  affluents  is  the  Karttm^'^'^  ""^ 
which  is  formed  of  two  considerable  streams,  the  Diz/ul  river  and.  th^J-^^*^ 
Karun  proper,  or  river  of  ShmUr.  The  Dizfnl  branch  rises  from  tw^^^  ^^ 
sources,  nearly  a  degree  apart,  in  lat.  33°  60'.  These  streams  run  rw^^  ^ 
speetively  south-east  and  south-west,  a  distance  of  40  miles,  to  thef -^^-^^ 
point  of  junction  near  Bahrein ^  whence  their  united  waters  flow  south  'H: 
a  tortuous  course,  which  crosses  and  recrosses  the  line  of  the  49th  d»  4^  " 
grce  of  longitude,  as  far  as  the  fort  of  Liz  in  lat.  32*^  26'.  From  th  ^X^h 
point  the  river  bends  westward,  and  passing  Dizful^  approaches  W' 
within  7  or  8  miles  of  the  Kerhhah  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  S^^^^^  ^ 
(Susa),  thence  returning  eastward,  and  almost  touching  the  49th  degree '^'^''^ 
once  more,  where  it  meets  the  waters  of  the  river  of  Shmter  at  J^atuk^^^^^-'^ 
Kir.*  The  Shmter  branch  rises  in  the  Zarduh  Kuh  mountains,  in  la-^3t  X  ^^ 
32°,  long.  51^,  almost  opposite  to  the  river  of  Isfahan.*    From  its  source ""^^  ^^^ 

''  Geograph.  .Touni.  vol.  x.  part  i.  p.  11.  *  Chcsnoy,  vol.  i.  p.  36. 

*  The  course  of  the  Ktrkhah   was  carcfullv  explored  bv  Col.  Rawlinson  in  tM'  '^'  ^^ 
year  1836.     See  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society  (vol.  ix.  part  i.  art.  S^       "^ 
Col.  Chesney  (Euph.  Exp.  vol.  i.  pp.  l"j:i-r))  adds  nothing  to  this  account. 

*  Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  lO,*^.  ^  (ieograph.  Journal,  vol.  ix.  part  i.  p.  61 
'  See  the  map  attached  to  Col.  RawlinsonV  journey,  and  compare  Col.  Chesnej 

juinmary  (Euph rat.  Expod.  pp.  1^6-7).  *  Geograph.  Journ.  vol.  xvi.  p.  50. 
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^  is  a  large  stream.  Its  general  direction  is  at  first  somewhat  north  of 
"est,  and  this  course  it  pursues  through  the  mountains,  receiving  trib- 
taries  of  importance  from  botli  sides,  till,  near  Alhib\  it  emerges  from 
e  outermost  of  the  Zagros  ranges  and  flows  S.  W.  by  S.  to  Shuster, 
iere  it  is  artificially  divided  into  two  channels,  which  pass  east  and 
ist  of  the  town,  reuniting  below  Bandi-Kir,  after  the  western  branch 
R  received  the  waters  of  the  JDizftd  river.  The  Kanm  below  this  point 
said  to  be  "  a  noble  river,  erceeditig  in  size  the  Tigris  or  Euphrates."  * 
is  navigable  for  steamers,*  and  pursues  a  very  winding  course  across 
3  plain  for  above  150  miles,  in  a  general  direction  of  8.  8.  W.,  to  the 
at^l-Arab,  which  it  enters  near  Mohamrah  by  an  artificial  cut,  thrown 

at  Sahlahj  and  now  forming  the  main  channel  of  the  river. ^  The  river 
merly  ran  direct  from  Sahlah  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  its  ancient 
uinel  still  exists,  and  is  filled  at  high-water.  It  is  1^00  yards  broad,* 
1  mns  south-east,  parallel  to  the  two  channels  of  the  Shat-el-Arah 
1  the  Bah-a-Mishir.  The  course  of  the  Karun,  measuring  by  the 
mSvI  branch,  is  from  its  source  in  the  Bakhtiyari  mountains  to  its 
iction  with  the  Shat-el-Arab  about  430  miles.*     It^  course,  measured 

the  Shuster  river,  would  fall  short  of  this  by  about  100  miles. 

By  far  the  greatest  of  all  the  rivers  of  Western  Asia  is  the  Indus. 
I  remotest  sources  are  still  insufficiently  explored,  but  they  will 
>bablj  be  found  to  lie  between  the  82nd  and  83rd  degrees  of  longitude, 
i  nearly  in  latitude  31°.*  The  stream  may  be  regarded  as  formed  by 
:^e  separate  rivers,  the  Shayok  or  northern  Indus,  which  rises  near  the 
98  of  Kara-horum,  in  lat  35°  20',  long.  78°,  the  Senge  Khahnp  or  mid- 
$  IndnSy  which  rises  in  Seng  Tot  within  the  space  above  indicated,  and 
3  2'sarap  or  southern  Indus,  which  rises  in  lat.  32°  30',  long.  77°  65' 

the  northern  slope  of  the  Para-Iasa^  and  is  the  stream  oif  greatest 
lame.  The  general  direction  of  the  river  in  its  earlier  course  is  north- 
ist,  parallel  to  the  Himalaya  range,  and  in  this  line  the  main  stream 
W8  along  the  great  elevated  valley  of  Western  Thibet  for  above  700 
les,  receiving  on  its  way  first  the  southern  and  then  the  northern 
anchy  and  never  swerving  until  it  reaches  the  75th  degree  of  longitude, 
•  to  which  point  it  appears  as  if  it  would  force  its  way  into  the  Oxus 
jfkun)  valley.  Met,  however,  at  this  point  by  the  great  longitudinal 
nge  of  the  Bolor,*  it  turns  suddenly  to  the  south-west,  and  enters  a 

*  Creographical  Journal  vol.  xTi.  p.  62.       Compare  Kinneir's  Pc^^lan  Empire, 

298. 

*  Cspt.  Selbv  ascended  It  to  Shuster.  (See  his  account  of  the  ascent  in  the  Geo- 
Aph.  Joum.  vol.  xiv.  art.  12.) 

'  Cbeanej,  vol.  i.  p.  200. 

*  Ibid.  p.  199.  •  Ibid.  pp.  1 97-200. 

*  For  the  best  account  of  the  Thibctian  Indus,  see  Capt.  StrnchcyV  paper  in  the 
Jrd  volnme  of  the  Geographical  Journal  (art.  1,  pp.  1-C9).     Major  Cunningham, 

his  work  on  Ladak  (p.  86),  places  the  **  true  source  "  of  the  Indus  in  lat.  31°  20', 
Off.  80*  80'. 

*  Hnmboldt  divides  the  groat  mountain  chains  of  Central  A?ia  into  those  "  co- 
ici^g  with  parallels  of  latitude  '*  (the  Altai,  the  Thian-shan,  the  Kuenlun,  and  the 
unalaya),  and  those  **  coinciding  nearly  with  meridians"  (the  Ghauts,  the  Sulcl- 
um  cludn,  the  Para-lasa,  the  Bolor,  and  the  Ural).     See  his  Aspects  of  Nature  (vol 

.  p.  94,  £.  T.) 
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(nmsverBe  valley,  by  wbich  it  outs  throngli  the  entin  dhftin  of 
Himalaya,  and  issues  from  the  momitains  upon  the  plain  ooontnr  of 
Punjanb.    Its  conrse  from  Acho,  where  it  leaves  Western  Thibet^ 
AUoekf  where  it  receives  the  river  of  Kabul,  is  very  imperfectly  known 
but  it  is  believed  to  pursue,  with  only  small  windings,  a  uniform 
tion  of  south-west  for  300  or  350  miles,  first  through  the  high  moa 
and  then  through  lower  rauffes  of  hills.     From  Attook  its  direetion 
oomes  S.  S.  W.  to  Kola  Bagh^*  where  it  bursts  throu£^  the  last  hilb 
those  of  the  Jangher  range— and  this  course  it  keeps  till  Jkra 


Khan  {\n  lat  31°  50'),  when  for  two  degrees  it  runs  due  south  alon^  fC"«^ 
line  01  the  71st  meridian,  after  which  it  resumes  its  former  bearing  ^ 
and  runs  S.  S.  W.  to  its  junction  with  the  dumak^  and  then  8.  W.  ^ 
Jkdarak  From  Dadarah  (in  lat.  27^,  long.  68^)  the  course  is  on» 
more  south  to  beyond  SehtcoHy  between  whicn  place  and  TkUm — ^whc 
the  delta  begins — ^the  stream  bends  two-fifths  of  a  dw'oe  t a  the  eae 
passing  by  Hyderabad,  and  then  returning  westward,  till  at  IMa  it  on» 
more  reaches  the  68th  degree  of  longitude.  Five  miles  below  IMOf 
60  miles  from  the  sea,  the  river  divides  into  two  groa^  arms,  which  a^  ^  . 
known  as  the  Buggaur  and  the  Sata  branches.  These  again  snbdividfc^  -*°^ 
and  the  water  enters  the  Indian  Ocean  by  a  number  of  shallow  chaimeC  '^^^v' 
At  the  time  of  the  inundation,  two  other  arms  east  of  the  8ata  branc^:^^^i 
one  of  which  is  thrown  off  above  Hyderabad,  serve  to  convey  the  npe^^^^ 
fluous  waters  to  the  sea  through  the  Sir  and  Korm  mouths;  but  for  nitf^;^  ^ 
months  of  the  year  the  Indus  flows  in  one  stream  to  Tatta.'  The  entic^^^^^ 
course  of  this  great  river  has  been  estimated  at  1960  miles;*  but  this  -^^  " 
probably  less  than  the  real  length,  which  may  be  r^arded  as  exoeedic^^  .^^^ 
2000  miles.     The  width  of  the  stream  varies  greatly.     At  Tatta  it  *-"  ^ 

only  700  yards  across,  but  at  Hyderabad  it  is  830,  while  between  Sthpr^"^^^^^^ 
and  Bukher  (lat.  27°  40')  it  approaches  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile, 
between  Btikker  and  Mittvn  Eote  it  considerably  exceeds  a  mile.*    Furthi 
north,  especially  between  Bera  Ghazee  Khan  and  Kola  Bagh,  it  seems 
be  even  broader.*     Its  depth  below  Mittun  Kote  is  never  less  than 
feet.*     AioDg  its  whole  course  from  £ala  Bagh  to  Bukker  the  Indus  co: 
tinually  throws  out  side-streams,  which  after  a  longer  or  a  shorter  spap* 

See  Capt.  IT.  Strachey^s  map  in  the  2Srd  vol.  of  the  Geographical  Joarnsl,  a^ 
sompare  Lieut.  Wood^s  memoir  on  the  Indus  in  the  third  volume  of  Bumes^a  Cabi^ 
pp.  805f  et  scqq. 

*  During  this  part  of  its  course  the  Indus  runs  in  a  contracted  bed  betwc^ 
mountains,  and  is  nothing  but  a  series  of  rapids  (Gcograph.  Journal,  toL  x.  p.  53: 
Wood's  Memoir,  p.  807). 

*  Geograph.  Journ.  vol.  iii.  p.  128.   It  must  not  be  forgottea  that  the  geograpl 
of  the  Indus  Delta  is  continually  changing.      In  1837,  Lieut.  Carless   foiuid  t 
Buggaur  branch  completely  sanded  up,  and  all  the  water  passing  by  the  Soto  (Geoj 
Journ.  vol.  viii.  p.  828).    It  is  clear  that  the  Koree  mouth  was  at  one  time  the  ni 
channel  of  the  river. 

*  By  Mr.  Keith  Johnston  (Physical  Atlas,  *  Hydrology,*  No.  6,  p.  14> 
Cunningham's  estimate  is  1977  miles  (Ladak,  p.  90). 

^  Geograph.  Journal,  vol.  iii.  pp.  125-36. 

*  I  have  not  found  this  stated,  but  in  the  best  maps  the  rirer  ia  made  broader 
little  below  Kalabagh,  and  for  a  degree  above  Dtra  Ghazee  A'Aan,  than  in  anjr  othe^ 
part  of  its  course.  *  Geograph.  Journal,  voL  ilL  p.  118. 
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join  tbe  main  channel.  A  little  below  Btd-lcer  it  sends  out  the  last  of 
lese  on  its  right  bank ;  this  stream  continues  separate  for  a  degree  and 
half,  and  returns  into  the  Indus  (after  flowing  through  lake  Manchvr) 
sar  Sehwan.  The  river  ako  sends  off  on  its  left  bank  several  important 
ranches  which  run  towards  the  sea.  Of  these  the  principal  are  the 
^arra,  which  is  parted  from  the  main  stream  a  little  above  JBtikker  (in 
t.  28°),  and  is  lost  in  the  great  sandy  desert  east  of  Hyderabad ;  the 
•oomeey  which  leaves  the  Indus  at  Muttaree^  and  flowing  by  Hyderabad 
\  the  south-east,  is  consumed  in  irrigation ;  and  the  Pittjaree,  which 
ranching  off  15  or  20  miles  above  Tatta,  proceeds  due  south,  and  (like 
16  Goomee)  disappears  among  gardens  and  rice-grounds.  During  the 
lundation  water  flows  down  the  old  channels,  which  in  every  case  may 
e  traced  to  the  sea ;  but  except  at  this  time  the  beds  are  dry  for  50  or 
OO  miles  of  their  lower  course,  and  the  streams  in  question  cannot 
lerefore  be  considered  as  pennanent  rivers.*  The  discharge  of  the  In- 
ns during  the  wet  season  reaches  to  the  enormous  amount  of  446,000 
ibic  feet  per  second ;  in  the  dry  season,  however,  it  falls  as  low  as 
0,860  feet.' 

The  four  rivers  which,  together  with  the  Indus,  have  given  the  name 
r  Punjaub  to  the  tract  between  the  great  sandy  desert  and  the  moun- 
tins  of  Affghanistan,  are  the  Jelum  or  Hydaspes,  the  Ckenah  or  Acesines, 
le  Mavee  or  Hydraotes  {Iravata)^  and  the  Sutlfj  *  or  Hyphasis.  Of  these 
16  StUkj  is  the  principal.  It  rises  from  the  sacred  lakes  of  Manasa 
ad  Ravanahrada  or  Batcan  JRhud*  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sources 
r  the  Indus,  and  runs  at  first  through  a  remarkable  plain,  120  miles 
mg,  and  in  places  60  broad,  which  is  elevated  more  than  15,000  feet 
bove  the  level  of  the  sea.*  Through  this  plain  it  pursues  a  north- 
est  direction  as  far  as  long.  78°  40',  where  it  receives  an  important 
ranch  from  the  north,  and  turning  to  the  south  of  west  finds  its  way 
irough  the  Himalaya  range  between  the  32nd  and  31st  parallels,  and 
ebouches  upon  the  plain  (after  passing  Simla)  about  half  way  between 
lat  place  and  Loodiana.  It  is  a  stream  of  large  volume  even  in  its 
pper  course,*  and  where  it  falls  into  the  Chenah  is  500  yards  in  width.' 
t  is  here  as  large  as  the  stream  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Jehim 
■hmah,  and  Ravee^  but  being  less  swift  than  that  stream  is  regarded  as  a 
'ibutary,  and  merges  its  name  in  the  appellation  of  Chenao,  which  is 
ome  by  the  united  waters  till  they  join  the  Indus.*     Of  the   other 

•  For  this  whole  account  see  especially  Burnos's  Memoir  on  the  Indus  in  the 
liird  volume  of  the  Geographical  Journal,  and  Wood's  Memoir  in  Burnes's  Cabool, 
p.  806,  et  seqq.)  '  Wood's  Memoir,  p.  306. 

■  Called  now  more  commonly  the  Gharra  (Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  87o). 

^  The  affluence  from  these  lakes  is  said  not  to  be  permanent  (Geogmph.  Journ. 
ol.  xxiii.  p.  39).  If  on  this  account  we  refuse  to  consider  them  the  true  source  of 
le  river,  our  choice  will  lie  between  the  Chukar  (White  River),  which  descends 
■cm  the  mountains  on  the  south,  and  the  Ser-Chu  (Gold  River),  which  flows  from 
le  ridge  separating  between  the  Upper  Sutlej  and  the  Upper  Indus  (ibid.). 

•  Geograph.  Joum.  vol.  xxi.  pp.  62-3. 

•  Ibid.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  44.  '  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  141. 

•  The  name  Punjaub^  which  is  given  in  our  maps,  is  unknown  in  tbe  country 
bid.  p.  141-2,  and  compare  Wood's  Memoir  in  Bumes's  Cabool). 
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itreams  the  Chenab  ir  the  lai^^t.    It  rises  on  the  sonthom  flank  of  the. 
Himalaya,  in  lat.  82''  45',  loi^.  77""  25',  and  has  a  ooone  nearW  S.  8. 
to  its  jonotion  with  the  Sntlej :  it  reoeives  the  Jithm  in  lat  81   lO',*" 
the  jRme  in  lat.  30°  40'/  ana  is  then  500  yards  wide  and  12  feet  deep — - 
Afiber  its  junction  with  the  Sntlej,  the  anffmented  stream  maintaina  a 
first  pretty  nearly  the  same  width,  bnt  is  deeper,  rarying  from  15  to  f 
feet.      Afterwards  it  widens,  and  where  the  jonotion  with  the  Ind 
takes  place  the  Chenab  is  the  broader,  thongh  the  Indus  is  the  stream  o: 
greater  volume." 

With  the  three  magnificent  oceanic  rivers  now  described — ^the  Ea 
phrates,  the  Timsi  and  the  Indus — ^there  are  no  others  in  this  part  of  Abu 
that  will  at  all  bear  comparison.     They  stand  separate  and  apar^  thi 
great  drains  of  the  elevated  re^on  which  extends  flrom  the  gulf  of 
to  northern  India.    A  few,  however,  among  the  smaller  streams,  whiclB> 
have  a  marked  geographic  character  or  a  special  political  imporlanee^ 
seem  to  require  description  before  the  conclusion  of  this  brancn  of  our* 
subject 

The  Eton  or  ancient  Phasis  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Herodotus,^ 
and  was  in  ancient  times  a  river  to  which  peculiar  interest  attached  frona 
the  place  which  it  occupied  in  the  commercial  system  of  those  day&  I^ 
appears  to  be  certain  that  Alexander  found  the  reffular  line  of  traffio 
between  India  and  Europe  to  pass  from  Bactra  (BalEh)  down  thai  river 
to  the  Caspian,  and  thence  up  the  Kur  and  across  a  small  neck  of  land 
to  the  Phasis,  which  it  followed  to  the  Euxine.*  It  may  be  oonjeotnred 
from  the  position  occupied  bv  Colchis  in  Grecian  mythic  history,  that 
this  route  had  been  pursued  by  the  merchants  from  a  very  remote  era.  It 
continued  to  be  followed  at  least  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pompey.'  The 
Kion,  which  thus  served  in  these  times  as  one  of  the  main  arteries  of 
commerce,  rises  from  the  southern  flanks  of  the  Caucasus,  flowing  from, 
several  head-springs,  which  have  not  been  sufficiently  explored,  in  the 
country  of  the  Ossetes.  Its  general  direction  is  at  first  a  very  little 
south  of  east,  but  from  about  KutaU  it  flows  nearly  due  south  until  it 
receives  an  important  tributary,  the  Ztrotda,  from  the  east,  when  it  takea 
the  direction  of  its  affiuent,  and  flows  east  in  a  very  tortuous  course,' 
keeping  a  little  above  the  line  of  the  42nd  parallel,  and  emptying  itself 

*  Geograph.  Journal,  toI.  iii.  p.  145. 
'  Ibid.  p.  148.        '  Ibid.  p.  141.        *  Wood^s  Memoir,  p.  854. 

*  Soe  L  2,  and  104;  ii.  103;  iv.  37,  46,  86  ;  &c.    Ilerodotus  made  the  Phasis  the 
boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia  (ir.  45). 

*  This  interesting  fact  rests  on  very  unexceptionable  evidence.   Three  witneesea 
who  visited  three  different  parts  of  the  route  between  the  time  of  Alexander  and 
the  close  of  the  Mithridutic  war,  gave  substantially  the  same  account,  namelj,  Ari*- 
tobulus,  the  companion  of  Alexander  (ap.  Strab.  xi.  p.  742),  Patrocles,  the  governor 
of  the  Caspian  provinces  under  Seleucus  Nicator  (Fr.  7),  and  Pompey  the  Great. 
(See  the  passage  which  Pliny  quotes  from  Varro,  H.  N.  vi.  17.)    Aristobulus  me 
acquainted  with  Buctrio,  Patrocles  with  Hyrcania  and  the  Caspian,  Pompejr  with 
the  countries  between  the  Caspian  and  the  £uxine.     The  positive  mention  of  the 
Phasis  first  occurs  in  the  account  given  of  Pompey*s  investigation. 

*  Varro,  ap.  Plin.  H.  N.  loc.  cit. 
"*  See  Sirab.  zi.  p.  730.     6  ^aatt  yttpvpcus  ixarhy  iral  cfiro<ri  vtparht  y9w6ttMmo$  9ii 

T^¥  ffK0\i6rrirat  Karaf^u  rpax^t  ical  fiiatoSf  k. r.  A. 
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into  the  Black  Sea  at  Poti,  in  lat.  41°  32',  long.  42"*  6'.     Its  course,  ex- 
cslusive  of  mcaDdera,  appears  to  be  about  170  miles. 

The  Orontcs,  or  Nahr-eUAsi  (the  **  Rebel "  stream),  and  the  Litany 
river  of  Tyre,  although  unmcntioncd  by  Herodotus,  who  is  very  ill 
cquainted  with  Syria,  are  features  of   too  much  importance    in    the 
eography  of  that  country — the  thoroughfare  between  Egypt  and  the 
!last*-to  be  omitted  from  the  present  review.     The  long  valley  inter- 
"^ening  between  the  two  mountain-chains  which  gird  the  Syrian  desert 
^n  the  west,  rises  gradually  and  gently  to  a  ridge,  or  ro/,  nearly  4000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,*  upon  which  stand  the  ruins  of  Baal- 
,  the  city  of  Baal  or  the  Sun,  the  Greek  Heliopolis.     North  and 
lUth  of  this  city,  on  the  opposite  slopes  of  the  col^  rise  the  two  great 
streams  of    Syria.      The  Litany  springs  from  a  small  lake  about  six 
vniles  south-west  of  the  ruins,  and  flows  southwards,  or  a  little  west 
^Df  south,  along  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Bika   betweeti  Lebanon  and 
.Anti- Lebanon,  giving  out  on  each  side  canals  for  irrigation,  while  it 
Y^ceives  a  number  of  streamlets  and  rills,  and  pursuing  with  few  mean- 
ciers  a  course  south-west  by  south  to  the  narrow  gorge  in  which  the 
"valley  of  El-Bila  (Ccele-Syria)  ends,  in  about  33''  27'  north  latitude. 
Sere    the    Litany    turns   suddenly    to    the    west,  and  forces  its  way 
^^rongh  Lebanon  by    a   narrow    and  precipitous  ravine  spanned  by  a 
bridge  of  one  arch;  after  which  it  resumes  its  former  direction,  flow- 
ing cl.  S.  W.  for  12  or  13  miles  before  it  again  bends  westward,  and 
']>a33se8  with  many  windings  through  the  low  coast  tract,    falling   into 
"•he  sea  about  five  miles  north  of  Tyre."     The  Orontes  has  its  rise  on 
^he  northern  side  of  the  slope.     Its  most  remote  source  is  at  the  foot 
^^f  Anti-Lebanon,  distant  about  10  miles  from  Baalbuk    in    a   north- 
easterly  direction.      This   stream,    called   the  river  of  I^hveh  from  a 
tillage  on  its  banks,  runs  for  about  15  miles  towards  the  north,  when 
\t  meets  the  second  and  main  source  of  the  Oroutes,  which  bursts  out 
'^rom  the  foot  of  Lebanon,*  nearly  in  lat.  34"  22 .     The  united  stream 
Hhen  flows  to  the  north-east,  and  passing  through  the  Jiahr-el-Kades — 
m  lake  about  six  miles  long  and  two  broad — approaches  Jlema^  which 
it  leaves  upon  its  right  bank.     From  this  point  the  course  of  the  river 
"is  northerly  to  near  ITatnah^  where,  in  forcing  its  way  through  a  moun- 
tain-barrier thrown  across  the  valley,  it  makes  a  great   bend   to   the 
«'ist,  and  then  enters  the  rich  paisturc  country  of  Ei-Ghah,  along  which 

*  The  site  of  Baalbek  has  been  barometrically  estimated  at  3810,  and  again  at 
3729,  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  These  observatious  give  a  medium  result  of 
S769-6  feet    (See  the  Geogr.  Journ.  vol.  xviii.  p.  87.) 

'  For  further  particulars,  see  Chesney^s  Eupbrat.  Exped.  vol.  i.  p.  S98  ;  Stanley*! 
Suu  and  Palesthie,  pp:  398-9 ;  and  Col.  Wildenbruch's  article  in  the  Geographical 
Journal,  voL  ix.  art.  15,  p.  231. 

*  Col.  Chesney  says  "  Anti-Lebanon  **  (Euphrat.  Exped.  vol,  i.  p.  394) ;  but  I 
gather  from  the  paper  of  his  authority,  Mr.  Burckhurdt  Barker  (Geogr.  Journ.  vol. 
▼ii.  part  i.  pp.  99-100),  that  the  triangular  basin  of  which  he  speaks  as  the  principal 
source  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  valley.  So  Mr.  Porter  speaks  of  ^^  crossing  tfu 
plain^  from  the  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon  to  the  "great  source  "  of  the  Orontes.  (Geo- 
mpfa.  JouTD.  voL  xxvi.  p.  53.)  See  the  maps  of  Syria  in  the  Library  Atlas  of  the 
Useful  Knowledge  Society  (maps  84  and  85),  where  this  is  the  view  taken. 
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it  flows  north-westward  as  far  as  lat.  35°  30',  wben  the  Dorthem  di- 
rection is  resumed  aud  continued  nearly  to  JiirSadid,  in  lat.  36^  14'. 
The  Oroutes,  then,  prevented  fro'u  continuing  its  northern  coarse  by 
the  great  range  of  Amanus,  suddenly  sweeps  round  to  the  west  to  the 
plain  of  Utnk^  and  after  receiving  from  the  north  a  large  tributary 
called  the  A'ara  Su,  the  volume  of  whose  water  exceeds  its  own,  enters 
the  broad  valley  of  Ant  loch,  doubling  back  here  upon  itself  and  flow- 
ing to  the  south-west.  After  passing  Antioch  the  river  pursues  a  tor- 
tuous course  first  between  steep  and  wooded  hills,  and  then  across  thc^ 
maritime  plain  with  a  fall  of  14.3  feet  per  mile,  and  with  a  large  volam 
of  water,  until  it  finally  falls  into  the  bay  of  Antioch  in  lat.  36°  3'. 
In  this  part  of  its  course  the  Oroutes  has  been  compared  to  the  Wye.* 
Its  length  to  the  source  of  the  river  of  Labweh,  exclusive  of  the  lesser 
meanders,  is  above  200  miles. 

8.  Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  the  physical  geography  of  these 
regions,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  briefly  tlie  question  of  what  changetVi^ 
they  may  have  undergone  during  the  historical  period,  or  at  any  rat^ 
between  the  present  time  and  the  age  of  Herodotus.     There  is  no  rea — 
son  to  think  that  the  more  elevated  districts  have  experienced  any  al — 
terations  of  moment,  but  it  is  certain  that  in  some  of  the  lower  coun 
tries  changes,  throwing  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  comparativ 
geographer,  have  occurred,  and  considerable  diflcrence  of  opinion  exis 
as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  them.     The  scenes  of  important  physl 
variation  are  three  chiefly,  viz.,  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  the  lower  o 
alluvial  portion  of  the  Mcsopotamian  plain,  and  the  desert  country  easi 
of  the  Caspian. 

(i.)  It  is  with  regard  to  this  last-mentioned  district  that  the  m 
opposite  views  prevail  among  scientific  geographers.     A  long  series  of 
writcrij,*  ending  with  the  illustrious  Baron  numboldt,'  have  maintain 
that  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  for  several  ages  afterwards,  the  Cas — 
pian  Sea  extended   itself  very  much  further  towards  the  east  than  a 
present,  so   as   to  form  one  body  of  water  with  the  sea  of  Aral,  an 
to  cover   great  portions  of  the  modern  deserts  of  Khiva  and    Kixil 
Koum.       Humboldt  believes  that  at  some  period   subsequent  to   th 
Macedonian  conquests,  either  by  the  preponderance  of  evaporation  ove 
influx,  or  by  diluvial  deposits,  or  possibly  by  igneous  convulsions,   the 
two  seas  were  separated,  the  tract  of  laud  which  now  intervenes  betweeir 
them  south  of  the  plateau  of  Ud-Urt  being  left  dry,  or  thrown  up,  an 
the  communication  between  the  waters  ceasing.     Subsequent  desiccatioic 
is  supposed  to  have  still   further  contracted  the  area  of  both  seas,  espe- 
cially of  the  Caspian,  which  has  thereby  sunk  100  feet  below  the  level  o^ 
the  Aral,  aud  which  is  supposed  to  be  still  sinking.    An  iudication  of  th 
intermediate  state  of  things,  when  the  separation  of  the  seas  had  takerr 

'  Pec  Cliesney,  vol.  i.  pp.  395-7.  '  Stanley,  p.  400. 

*  As  l*iillii8  ^^ Voyages  Meridiouaux,    vol.   ii.  p.   038,  French  Tr.);  Dc  LamalU 
'G6ographie   Physiciue   de  la  Mer  Noire,  cli.   27) ;  Kephalides  (De  Historia  Cas^M*- 
Ifaris,  pp.   ir)8,  et  seqq.);  Bredow  (Geographite  et   Uranologias  Herodot.  Spec.  p.   " 
xxviii.);  and  Klaproth  (ipioted  by  Humboldt,  Asie  Centrale,  vol.  ii.  p.  250-9). 

•  See  his  Asie  Centrale,  vol.  ii.  pp.  29G-7. 
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lace,  bat  a  portion  of  the  channel  which  had  connected  them  was  still 
ift,  in  the  shape  of  a  deep  ffulf  running  into  the  land  eastward  from 
le  Caspian  between  the  39tn  and  43rd  parallels,  is  thought  to  be  found 
oth  in  the  Sinus  Scythicus  of  Mela,*  and  also  in  the  accounts  of  travel- 
\r%  in  the  16  th  century/  But  the  best  geologists  are  opposed  to  this 
leory,  which  is  certainly  devoid  of  any  sufficient  historic  basis.*  Mur- 
liison,  while  he  grants  the  fact  of  an  original  connexion  not  only  be 
ween  the  Caspian  and  the  Aral,  but  also  between  those  inland  waters 
ad  the  existing  Sea  of  Azof  and  Euxine,  regards  the  geological  pheno- 
lena  as  indicating  a  different  order  of  events  from  that  suggested  by 
[umboldt,  and  assigns  the  whole  series  of  changes  by  which  the  existing 
eography  was  produced  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  creation  of  man.* 
Lccording  to  him  there  was  once  a  shallow  mediterranean  sea  of  braok- 
ih  water,  separated  entirely  from  the  existing  Mediterranean,  and  ex- 
ending  from  the  foot  of  the  hills  which  branch  from  the  Bolor  upon 
lie  east  to  the  European  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  upon  the  west.  From 
be  bed  of  this  sea  was  first  thrown  up  towards  the  east  a  tract  of  land 
icluding  the  plateau  of  Ust-  Tlrt^  by  which  the  separation  of  the  Aral 
nd  the  Caspian  was  effected.  Subsequently,  another  elevation  of  sur- 
&ce  took  place  towards  the  west,  the  tract  north  of  the  Caucasus  being 
aised  by  volcanic  agency,  and  the  Caspian  thereby  separated  from  the 
(lack  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof  All  this  was  done  in  the  period  which 
eologists  call  tertiary — the  latest  of  the  geological  times,  but  one  long 
nterior  to  the  commencement  of  history.  In  default  of  any  clear  his- 
orical  data  on  which  to  rest  the  late  occurrence  of  the  changes,  whereby 
he  Caspian  and  Aral  took  their  present  forms,  it  seem^  best  to  defer  to 
he  authority  of  geology,  and  to  regard  the  separation  as  having  been 

•  De  Sit.  Orb.  iii.  6.      '  See  Humboldt,  Asie  Centrnle,  vol.  il.  p.  274. 

•  It  is  true  that  the  ancient  writers  appear  generally  ignorant  of  the  separate 
zistence  of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  make  the  Jaxartes  {Syhun)  fall  into  the  Caspian, 
O  less  than  the  Oxus  {Jyhun),  (See  Eratosth.  ap.  Strab.  xi.  p.  739  ;  Strab.  xi.  p. 
48 ;  Arrian.  Exp.  Alex.  iii.  30 ;  Pom.  Mel.  iii.  6 ;  Ptolem.  vi.  14.)  Ptolemy  also 
eems  certainly  to  have  regarded  the  length  of  the  Caspian  as  from  east  to  west, 
'luch  it  would  be  if  it  included  the  Aral.  (See  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Pcrieg.  718.) 
(nt  these  testimonies  are  of  no  great  weight,  since  they  do  not  proceed  from  actual 
bservatioD,  but  from  the  reports  of  ignorant  natives,  always  a  most  insecure  bosif 
3r  geography.  They  may  all  be  traced  to  incorrect  information  obtained  at  the 
ime  of  Alexander's  conquests,  during  the  hurried  marches  and  countermarches 
rh*ch  he  made  in  the  Trunsoxianian  provinces.  It  was  then,  apparently,  that  the 
lea  arose  of  the  Caspian  communicating  by  a  long  strait  with  the  Northern 
K^an,  another  proof  of  how  little  the  Greeks  really  knew  of  the  country.  Agiiiust 
he  evidence  of  the  Alexandrine  writers  may  bo  set,  1.  the  statement  of  Herodotus 
s  to  the  proportionate  length  and  breadth  of  the  Cai^pian  (I  203,  and  see  note  * 
d  ioc.),  which  corresponds  with  its  present  shape ;  2.  his  mention  of  the  swampf 
Qto  which  the  Massagetic  Araxes  fell  by  several  mouths  (i.  202),  which  seems  a  re- 
erence  to  the  Aral  (cf.  Uumboldt's  Asic  Centrale,  vol.  ii.  p.  269) ;  and,  3.  the  notice 
Q  Ptolemy  of  a  Paltu  Oxiana  {Kifiyri  *n^iayn.  Geograph.  vi.  12),  represemed  as 
brmed  by  a  tributary  stream,  but  which  from  its  name  should  indicate  a  lake  into 
thieh  the  Oxus  fell. 

•  See  the  Geograph.  Journal,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  Ixxiii.-iv. 

^  Portions  of  this  plateau  arc  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Caspian  (Geograph. 

JOOTD.  L  B.  C.). 
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effected  in  ante-hiBtorio  times.  It  is  still  »  qaestion,  however,  whetter 
desieoation  has  not  continued  suhseqoently,  and  indeed  whether  it  iinol 
still  proceeding.*  Humholdt  has  shown  strong  gronnds  for  belienog 
that,  so  late  as  the  16th  oontnrj,  a  deep  hay  indented  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Caspian/  whereof  the  existing  gnlf  of  JKuli  IkryM  is  a  remotnt, 
and  sees  in  this  bay  the  Sinut  Seyihiam  of  Mela.  His  view  here 
to  have  a  historic  foundationi  and  may  therefore  be  accepted  thondi  ve 
disbelieve  the  theory  of  which  in  his  system  it  forms  a  part  8ut  if 
desiccation  has  taken  place  on  one  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  it  mnst  1ist« 
proceeded  equally,  though  perhaps  not  with  such  palpable  efibctB,in 
every  other  part  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  Caspian  is  now 
somewhat  smaller  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Herodotus;  that  the  rich 
flats  of  Ohilan  and  Maienderan,  as  well  as  the  steppes  of  Astrakan,  ind 
the  deserts  of  Kharesm  and  Khiva,  have  advtoced,  and  that,  in  parti- 
eular,  on  the  east  coast  a  gulf  has  almost  disi^peared  which  in  his  dsy 
occupied  no  inconnderable  portion  of  the  Khiva  salt-tract 

•  Important  changes  seem  also  to  have  taken  place  on  this  ride  of  the 
Caspian  in  the  courses  of  the  principal  rivers.  The  Jffhim  or  Oxna, 
which  at  the  present  time  pours  the  whole  of  its  waters  into  the  sea  of 
Aral,  may  probably,  when  Herodotus  wrote,  have  flowed  entirely  into 
the  Caspian.  Not  only  is  this  the  unanimous  declaration  of  anoioit 
writers,*  but  they  add  a  corroborative  circumstance  of  great  weighty 
which  at  least  proves  that  the  Oxus  communicated  with  that  sea;  namely, 
tiiat  the  regular  course  of  the  trade  between  India  and  Europe  was 
through  Bactra  (BaUsK)  down  the  Oxw  mio  the  Catpitmy  and  thence  by  the 
£ur  (Cyrus)  and  Bton  (Phasis)  to  the  Euxine.*  The  early  AraUan 
geographers,  however,  who  were  natives  of  this  region,  speak  of  the 
Oxus  as  iu  their  day  falling  into  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  this  course  it  ap- 
pears to  have  followed  till  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  when 
the  Aral  channel  was  choked  up,  and  the  stream  once  more  flowed  into 
the  Caspian.  An  Arabian  author  writing  at  Herat  a.  d.  1438,  observes 
— "  It  is  recorded  in  all  the  ancient  books  that  from  that  point  (the 
frontiers  of  Kharezm)  the  river  Jyhun  flows  on  and  disembogues  into 
the  Sea  of  Kharezm  (the  Aral  lake)  ;  but  at  the  present  day  the  passage 
into  the  sea  has  been  choked  up,  and  the  river  has  made  for  itself  a  fresh 
channel,  which  conducts  it  into  the  Deria-i-Khhr  (the  Caspian  Sea)."  * 
A  century  later  the  traveller  Jenkinson  found  the  water  passing  by  the 

'  The  Sea  of  Aral,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  nearly  on  a  Icrel  with  the  Euxine, 
while  the  CaHp'.an  is  above  100  feet  below  it.  This  certainly  looks  like  desiccation. 
M.  Uommaire  do  Hell  believed  that  the  process  was  going  on  rapidly.  (See  the 
address  of  Sir  K.  Murchison  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society,  voL  xiv.  p . 
Ixxii.) 

*  Asie  Ccntrale,  vol.  ii.  p.  274. 

*  As  of  Ari8tobulu8,  the  companion  of  Alexander  (ap.  Strab.  xi.  p.  742),  of 
Eratosthenes  (ibid.  p.  739),  of  Strabo  (ibid.  p.  743),  of  Pliny  (U.  N.  vi.  17),  of  Arrian 
(Exped.  Alex.  iii.  29),  of  Dionysius  Pcriegetes  (1.  748),  of  Mela  (De  Sit.  Orb.  iii.  b\ 
and  of  Ptolemy  (Geograph.  vi.  14). 

*  Compare  Strab.  xi.  p.  742  with  Plin.  H.  X.  vi.  17  ;  and  see  above,  note  \ 
page  464.  ^ 

*  This  passage  is  taken  from  a  valuable  Arabic  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Col 
Rawlinson.     The  fact  recorded  has  been  hitherto  unknown. 
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inl  channeL^  It  appears  that  the  Ozus  had  previously  for  some  con- 
iderable  time  bifurcated  near  Khiva,  aud  had  divided  its  waters  between 
he  two  seas,  but  after  a  while  the  western  channel  had  dried  up,  and 
hat  condition  of  the  river  was  produced  which  continues  to  the  pre- 
ent  day.*  Traces  of  the  channel  by  which  water  was  formerly  con- 
eyed  to  the  Caspian  still  remain ;  *  they  show  that  the  general  course  of 
he  stream  from  the  point  where  it  left  the  present  river  was  south-east, 
nd  that  it  flowed  towards  the  gulf  of  liidi  Berya,  The  Syhun  or  Jax- 
rtes  is  also  liable  to  frequent  fluctuations  in  its  course  from  the  point 
rhere  it  enters  upon  the  plain,  as  is  shown  by  the  many  remains  of  an- 
ient river-channels  in  the  desert  of  KizilrKoum,^  It  can  scarcely,  how- 
ver,  at  any  time  have  reached  the  Caspian,  unless  through  the  Oxus, 
ate  which  it  may  perhaps  have  once  sent  a  branch.  This  is  possibly 
he  origin  of  that  confusion  between  the  two  streams,  which  is  observa- 
le  in  Herodotus.* 

(ii.)  The  valley  of  the  Indus  and  its  affluents  is  liable  to  perpetual 
hange  from  the  vast  diluvial  deposits  which  the  various  streams  brine 
own,  whereby  the  level  of  the  plain  is  being  continually  varied,  and 
he  rivers  are  thrown  into  fresh  courses.  These  changes  are  most  fre- 
uent  and  most  striking  in  the  two  ends  of  the  valley,  the  Punjaub  and 
he  delta  or  district  of  Hyderabad.  In  the  Punjaub  the  channels  of 
be  five  great  streams  experience  perpetual  small  alterations,  which  in  a 
>ng  term  of  years  would  remodel  all  the  features  of  the  country ;'  while 
ccasionally  it  would  seem  that  great  changes  have  suddenly  occurred, 
ivers  having  deserted  altogether  their  former  beds,  and  taken  entirely 
ew  directions.  This  is  most  remarkably  the  case  with  the  Beeas,  a 
ributary  of  the  Sutlej\  whose  ancient  channel  may  be  traced  from  the 
icinity  of  Hurrekee  to  a  point  a  few  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Ihenab,  running  at  an  average  distance  of  20  or  25  miles  north  of  the 
resent  channel  of  the  Sutlej.^  The  Indus  itself  also,  in  the  middle 
art  of  its  course,  had  once  a  position  40  or  50  miles  more  to  the  east 
ban  at  present,  skirting  what  is  now  the  Great  Sandy  Desert.*  Towards 
be  south  still  more  violent  and  extensive  changes  seem  to  have  taken 
lace.  The  Indus  brings  down  annually  to  the  sea  more  than  10,000,- 
00,000  cubic  feet  of  mud.*  This  enormous  mass,  which  descends  chiefly 
1  the  flood-time,  is  precipitated  about  the  mouths  of  the  stream,  and 
snds  to  produce  the  most  extraordinary  changes.  The  apex  of  the 
elta  shifts,  former  principal  channels  are  silted  up,  minor  channels  be- 

*  Sec  JenkinsoD^s  Travels,  quoted  by  Humboldt  in  his  Asic  Centrale  (vol.  ii.  pp. 
28-9).  «  Asie  Centrale,  ii.  pp.  296-7. 

*  See  Meyendorfs  Voyage  d  Bokhara,  pp.  239-41. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  61-4,  &c.  •  See  note  '  on  Book  i.  ch.  201. 

*  See  Gcograph.  Journ.  vol.  x.  p.  630,  where  it  is  noted  that  Lieut.  Wood 
wribes  to  this  cause  the  disappearance  of  the  altars  of  Alexander  (Arrian.  Exp. 
lex.  Y.  29). 

*  Chesnej,  Euph.  Exp.  vol.  ii.  p.  370. 

*  The  famous  city  of  Brahmanabad^  which  Captain  Bellasis  is  now  excavating, 
.  situated  on  the  old  river  course. 

*  See  Geogr.  Journ.  vol.  viiL  p.  356.  The  exact  estimate  is  10,608,587,000 
obio  foet 
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001M  tbe  main  onasi  or  entirely  new  ehaDneh,  often  oroaaing  the  oU 
oonraea»  are  (o^med ;  ships  are  embedded,  viUagea  washed  away,  and  aB 
the  fimner  features  of  the  ooantr^  obliterated.*  Amid  these  flaotnaton 
may  be  traeed  a  general  tendency  towards  a  contraction  of  the  deUii 
and  a  descent  of  its  apex,  the  consequence  probably  of  that  fradoil 
eleraUon  of  the  soil  which  an  annual  inundation  cannot  fail  to  effect 

(ill.)  In  the  Mesopotamian  valley  the  important  changes  are  eonfin^ 
to  the  lower  or  alluYial  portion  of  the  plain,  which  may  be  remurded  tf 
commencing  a  little  below  the  35th  paralleL'    From  lArU  to  the  saa-^ 
distance  of  above  400  miles,  the  whole  country  b  without  a  hill; 
throughout  this  flat  the  river-courses  have  been  subject  to  frequent  y 
ations,  partlv  natural,  partly  caused  by  the  numerous  artificial  cuttL'Si^ 
made  at  various  times  fi>r  the  purpose  of  irru;ation.    It  appears  1^'"''' 
anciently  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Karun,  all  emptied  th 
selves  into  the  Persian  gulf  by  distinct  channels.*     The  three 
streams  have  now  converged,  perhaps  through  the  growth  of  the  alluvi'vsn 
which  must  have  filled  up  to  a  considerable  extent  the  inner  recesi^  of 
the  original  Persian  ffolf,  or  possibly  by  mere  alterations  of  course,  n^'irti- 
flcial  or  natural^    The  Euphrates  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  X<M 
in  marshes,  or  consumed  in  irrigation,  and  to  have  obtained  no  outlet  ^ 
the  sea.*    It  also  divided  itself  ancientlv  into  a  number  of  hrui^bm 
which  ran  across  to  the  Tigris,'  or  reunited  with  the  main  stream,  mofl^ 

*  See  Chesiiey,  toL  ii.  pp.  878-^,  and  compare  Geograph.  Jounuil,  toL  viii  ^ 
g48,  and  toL  x.  p.  680. 

"  The  Euphrates  enters  upon  the  alluYium  a  little  below  Hit,  In  lat.  88*  4Xf 
(Chofinoy,  vol.  i.  p.  54) ;  but  the  Tigris  comes  upon  it  earlier,  vis.  at  Tekrit  (Layard*! 
Nluevoh  and  Babylon,  p.  240  and  p.  469),  in  lat.  84**  35'. 

*  For  the  separation  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  compare  Herod,  i.  185,  ti. 
uo ;  Strab.  xL  pp.  758-9  ;  Plin.  H.  S.  vi.  27.  For  the  distinct  channel  of  the  Kanm 
(Kulwus)  to  the  sea,  see  Arrian  (Exped.  Alex.  vii.  7). 

'  The  channel  by  which  the  Karun  now  flows  into  the  Bah^-Mi*hir  is  artificial 
(iiupra,  p.  451) ;  but  the  channel  by  which  the  Euphrates  joins  the  Tigris  seems  to 
\w  a  natural  one. 

*  (Compare  Arrian  (Exped.  Alex.  vii.  7,  o9r«f  h  oh  voKh  05fl^  b  Etf^pe(n}f  rtAfv- 
Ti^r,  HtX  Tcya7c6Si}f  h  tovtoj  oSrvs  iiroravcrcu),  and  Pliny,  describing  the  state  of 
Ihlngs  In  his  own  day  (vi.  27,  *'  sed  longo  tempore  Euphratem  pnecluscre  Orcheni, 
ot  aucolsd  agros  rigantes,  nee  nisi  per  Tigrin  defertur  in  mare  **). 

*  Arrian  (I  s.  c),  Strab.  xv.  p.  1033,  &c.  Some  of  these  channels  were  artificial, 
others  natural.  Of  the  former  kind  were,  1.  the  original  ^*  royal  river,*'  the  At 
Aidicha  of  Berosus  (Armacales  of  Abydenus,  Frs.  8  and  9 ;  Armalchar  of  Pliny,  U. 
N.  vi.  26 ;  fiourtXiK^  ^idpv^  of  Polybius,  v.  51 ;  Narmacha  of  Isidore),  which  left  the 
Euphrates  at  Perisabor  or  AnbaVy  and  followed  the  line  of  the  modem  S^iklawiyek 
ranal,  paHsing  by  Akkerkuf,  the  Ardericca  of  Uerodotus  (i.  185),  and  entering  the 
Tigris  below  Baghdad ;  2.  the  Jiahr  Mcdcha  of  the  Arabs,  which  branched  from  the 
t\\qt  9X  Hldhivanlifeh^  and  ran  across  to  the  site  of  Seleucia;  and,  8.  the  Nakr 
Kuthay  which,  starting  from  the  Euphrates  about  12  miles  above  Mosaib  (the  ancient 
Hinpara),  passed  through  Kutha,  and  fell  into  the  Tigris  20  miles  below  Seleucia. 
01  the  latter  kind  was  the  stream  called  by  Ptolemy  Ma-arses,  which  branched  firom 
the  main  river  above  Babylon,  and  ran  across  to  Apamea  (now  ^aamaniyeh')  on  the 
Tigris,  which  city  it  divided  into  two  portions.  This  branch  may  be  distinctly 
traced,  passing  north  of  the  great  mound  of  Babylon,  and  circling  round  the  walls 
of  the  inner  enceinte;  it  runs  towards  Hymar,  and  is  the  Zab  of  the  geographers, 
and  the  modern  JVt/  canal.  Various  other  natural  branches  left  the  Euphrates 
towards  ths  west  or  right.     To  exhaust  the  subject  of  the  comparative  hydro* 
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of  which  are  now  dry.*  The  Tiffris,  which  flows  at  a  lower  level,  and  in 
a  deeper  bed/  has  probably  varied  less  in  its  course,  but  the  tributariefi 
which  reach  the  Tigris  from  Mount  Zagros  have  undergone  many  and 
great  changes,"  through  causes  analogous  to  those  which  have  affected 
the  Euphrates.  The  comparative  geography  of  Lower  Mesopotamia,  in 
consequence  of  the  variations  in  the  streams,  is  rendered  oue  of  the 
roost  intricate  and  difficult  subjects  which  can  engage  the  attention  of  the 
scholar. 

9.  The  political  geography  of  Western  Asia  in  the  times  treated  by 
Herodotus,  conforms  itself  in  a  great  measure  to  the  physical  features 
of  the  region.  The  great  fertile  tract  at  the  foot  of  the  Zagros  range, 
abundantly  watered  by  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  rivers  descend- 
ing from  Zagros,  and  enclosed  by  the  Arabian  and  Syrian  deserts  upon 
the  west,  the  Armenian  mountains  upon  the  north,  and  Zagros  upon  the 
east,  was  divided  from  very  ancient  times  into  three  principal  countries 
all  nearly  equally  favoured  by  nature,  and  each  in  its  turn  the  scat  of  a 
powerful  monarchy: — Assyria,  Susiana,  and  Babylonia.  The  high- 
lands overlooking  this  region  upon  the  east  and  north,  being  occupied 
by  three  principal  races,  were  likewise  regarded  as  forming  three  great 
countries: — Armenia,  Media,  and  Persia.  West  of  the  Mesopotamian 
plain,  intervening  between  it  and  the  Mediterranean,  were,  first,  a  por- 
tion of  Arabia,  and  then  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine.  Further  off, 
both  on  the  north  and  on  the  cast,  were  numerous  petty  tribes,  the  exact 
position  of  which  it  is  often  not  easy  to  fix,  and  concerning  which  it  is 
not  intended  to  enter  into  details  in  the  present  essay.  They  will  neces- 
sarily be  taken  into  consideration  when  we  inquire  into  the  extent  of  the 
Persian  empire  under  Darius  and  Xerxes ;  at  present  we  are  concerned 
only  with  Mesopotamia  and  the  regions  immediately  adjacent. 

In  treating  of  the  boundaries  and  extent  of  the  countries  above 
mentioned,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  be  very  exact  and  precise,  since  the 
boundaries  themselves  were  to  some  extent  fluctuating,  and  the  know- 
ledge which  the  Greeks  had  of  them  was  scanty  and  far  from  accurate. 
All  that  can  be  done  is  to  indicate  in  a  very  general  way  the  relative 
position  of  the  several  countries  with  respect  to  one  another, — to  mark 

graphy  of  thia  district  would  require  a  separate  essay  of  considerable  length. — 
LH.  C.  R.] 

•  Three  such  streams  were  thrown  off  to  the  right  between  a  point  a  little  above 
llosaib  and  Babylon,  which  all  entered  the  great  marshes  (Sea  of  Nejjef)^  whence 
the  water  flowed  in  part  to  the  sea,  in  part  back  to  the  Euphrates  by  a  channel 
which  entered  it  near  Samawah. — [H.  C.  R.] 

•  The  description  of  Arrian  is  very  exact : — &  fiiv  Tiyprfs  iroXiJ  rt  rawtiySrfpot 
htmw  rov  EwppdroVf  diwpvxds  ft  iroWas  in  rou  LOcppdrov  is  ainhv  hix*''^^^  f^^  iroKXovt 
ftAAovf  irarra^iavs  ifapaAafia>v^  Ka\  i^  auTuy  av^ribfU,  iff^aWti  is  rhv  USyroy  rhy  Tlfp- 
Ttichr  tk4ya%  tc  iral   ovZafjiOv  Sia^arhs  tffrt  dwl  r^y  in^oK^yf  KobSri  ov  KarayaklaKfrcu 

aJrrov  ovikv  is  r^y  xdapay.     "Eari  yap  fi*r*u>poripa  t)  ra^rp  y^  ruv  Siaros 'O 

3i  JLb^pdrrit  H9rifi0p6s  rt  f>ti,  Koi  tVox^'ATjy  irayraxoi^  rfi  yrj,  koI  ZitapvxfS  rt  ttoAXoI 
4*''  airrou  irtwoiriyrcu,  k.  t.  X.  (vii.  7). 

•  The  Choaspes  (Kerkhah)  bifurcated  above  Susa :  the  right  arm  kept  the  name 
of  GhoaapeSf  and  fell  into  theChulda;au  lake  or  great  swamp  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tigris  in  lat.  31°  to  32" ;  the  left  arm  was  called  the  Eulaeus,  and  flowing  to  the 
south-east,  joined  the  Karun  (Pasitigris)  at  Ahwaz. — [U.  C.  R.  ] 
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their  oatiml  or  UBoal  limits, — and  to  me  some  Moonnt  of  the 
into  which  they  were  oocasionally  divided. 

(i.)  Of  the  three  great  ooontries  which  occupied  the  Heeopotamian 
plain,  Assyria  was  the  northernmost.  It  commenced  immediatel  j  belov 
the  Armenian  monntains,  and  extended,  chiefly  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Tigris,  to  the  neighhonrhood  of  Baghdad.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Armenia,  on  the  east  by  Mraia,  on  the  sonth  by  Susiauia  and 
Babylonia,  on  the  west  by  the  tract  known  to  the  Oreeks  as  Mesopotamia 
Proper."  This  name  was  applied  to  the  region  lying  directly  soath  of 
Taums  in  the  remarkable  bend  of  the  Upper  Bnphntes,  where  its  dis- 
tance from  the  Tigris  is  the  greatest  ft  may  be  considered  to  hare 
extended  as  iSur  as  the  land  was  watered  by  the  Baphrates  and  its  affln- 
entS|  the  Tigris  waters  being  reckoned  to  Assyria.*  According  to  this 
▼iew  of  tiie  natural  limits  m  Assyria,  it  would  have  been  comprised 
between  latitude  87''  80'  and  88^  80',  and  between  longitude  42^  and 
46^.  It  was  thus  about  280  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  rather 
more  than  150  broad  from  east  to  west :  it  may  hare  contained  abcmt 
85,000  square  miles,  which  would  make  its  siie  a  little  exceed  that  of 
Ireland  or  of  the  kin^om  of  Bavaria. 

Assyria  was  divided  into  a  number  of  districts,  called  senerally 
after  important  towns,  as  Calacin^,  or  the  district  of  Calah,  Arbelitis, 
or  the  district  of  Arbela,  Sittacene,  or  the  dis^ct  of  Sittac6,  &c.'  But 
the  most  celebrated  district  of  all  was  Adiaben^,  not  called  from  a  town, 
but  probably  from  the  Zab  rivers,*  between  which  it  lay.  This  tract 
was  the  richest  and  most  fertile  portbn  of  Assyria ;  and  its  pre-eminence 
was  such  that  the  name,  Adiaben^,  was  sometimes  taken  to  signify  the 
entire  country,  a  use  which  is  perhaps  not  confined  to  protoe  authors.* 
The  eastern  portion  of  Assyria  seems  to  be  included  in  the  Matiene  of 
Herodotus,  who  makes  the  Royal  Road  from  Sardis  to  Susa,  which 
doubtless  skirted  the  plain,  pass  from  Armenia  into  Susiana,  through 
the  country  of  the  Matienians.' 

*  Mesopotamia  Proper  ia  Tery  distinctly  indicated  by  Ptolemy  (Geograph.  y.  18). 
He  regards  it  as  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  chain  of  Taurus,  on  the  west  by  the 
EuphrateSf  on  the  east  by  the  Tigris,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Euphrates  and  Bab- 
ylonia. Strabo^s  \ievr  appears  to  be  simikr,  but  it  is  far  less  distinctly  expressed 
(xvi.  p.  1059).  It  is  rcmarliable  that  neither  Herodotus  nor  Xenophon  use  the  word. 
Xenophon  extends  Syria  across  the  Euphrates  (Anab.  i.  iv.  19).  Polybius  and  Pliny 
give  a  very  wide  sense  to  the  term  Mesopotamia. 

*  Some  authorities  bound  Assyria  by  the  Tigris  (Ptolero.  Geogr.  vi.  1 ;  Arrian. 
Exp.  Alex.  iii.  7);  but  the  thoroughly  Assyrian  ruins  at  Kalah  Sherghaty  Abu  Khar 
meera^  and  Tel  Ermah  (see  Layard,  Nineveh,  part  i.  ch.  xii. ;  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
pp.  241-3)  prove  the  Assyrian  occupation  to  have  extended  to  the  went  of  the  river. 
PUny  says,  *'*■  Mesopotamia  tota  Assy  riorum  fuit  *'  (vi.  26). 

*  Ptolemy  enumerates  eight  such  districts,  viz.,  Arrapachitis,  Adiab&n^,  the  Gar- 
amsean  country,  Apolloniatis,  Arbelitio,  the  country  of  the  Sambatad,  Calacin^,  and 
Sittac6n6  (vi.  i ).    Strabo  gives  a  larger  number  (xvi.  ad  init.). 

*  See  Ammian.  Marcell.  xxiii.  20. 

'  See  riin.  N.  H.  v.  12 :  "  Adiabene,  Assyria  ante  dicta,"  and  compare  Kahnn 

u.  7  :  "And  Uuzzab  (SJOn  )  shall  be  carried  away  captive;"  where,  however,  it  if 

very  doubtful  if  5xn   is  a  proper  name. 

'"  Herod,  v.  62.  The  Matieni,  however,  are  generally  regarded,  both  by  Herod- 
otus and  other  writers,  as  inhabitants  of  the  hills  (Herod,  i.  189,  202 ;  Strab.  zL 
pp.  748,  760,  &c  ;  Dionys.  Perieg.  1.  1008). 
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(iL)  South  of  Assyria,  and  parallel  to  one  another,  occupying  r&- 
ipectively  the  eastern  and  the  western  portions  of  the  plain,  were  the  two 
sountries  of  Susiana  and  Bahylonia.  Susiana,  the  Elam  cff  Scripture,' 
ind  the  Cissia  of  Herodotus,^'  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Assyria,  on 
the  east  by  the  Zagros  mountains  and  the  river  Tab  (Oroatis),  on  the 
louth  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Tigris.^  It  was  thus 
ft  long  and  somewhat  narrow  strip  intervening  between  the  mountains 
^nd  the  river,  reaching  probably  from  about  Zangawan  or  Sirwan  in  Mah- 
Sahadan  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tab  or  Hindyan,  a  distance  of  nearly  300 
miles.  In  width  it  varied  from  150  to  50  miles,  averaging  perhaps  90, 
which  would  make  its  size  somewhat  less  than  that  of  Assyria.  Its  in* 
babitants  seem  to  have  been  partly  Elymseans  (Elamites),  partly  Cissians 
9r  Cossseans  (Cushites),  the  Elymaeans  occupying  both  the  coast  tract 
ftnd  the  hill  country  towards  Persia.*  The  capital,  Susa,  whence  the 
province  derived  its  later  name,  was  situated  between  the  two  arms  of 
the  Kerkhah  (Choaspes),  in  lat.  82°  nearly.  Its  position  was  very  cen- 
tral; from  the  Tigris  it  was  distant  about  60  miles;  from  the  foot  of 
the  great  range  of  Zagros  about  50 ;  to  the  south-eastern  frontier,  the 
Tab,  was  about  150  miles ;  to  Sirwan,  at  the  north-western  extremity, 
was  the  same  distance. 

(iii.)  West  of  Susiana,  and  south  of  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia,  lay 
Babylonia,  which  comprised  the  whole  tract  between  the  two  great  riv- 
ers below  Hit  on  the  Euphrates  and  about  Samarrah  or  Tekrit  on  the 
Tigris,  as  well  as  an  important  strip  of  territory  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Euphrates,  watered  from  it  by  numerous  canals  and  river- courses.' 
Its  sea-coast  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris  to  the  island  of  Bu- 

*  It  has  been  usual  to  regard  Elam  (B^')  ^^  Persia,  but  thui  la  a  mistake.  Klam 
is  the  Scriptural  name  of  tlie  province  whereof  Susa  Ls  the  capital  (see  Dan.  viii.  2, 
uid  comp.  Ezra  iv.  9,  where  the  Elamites  arc  coupled  with  the  Susanchitcs),  and  is 
represented  by  the  Elvmais  of  the  geographers. 

»  Herod,  iii.  91 ;  v.  49,  52,  &c. 

*  See  Ptolem.  Geograph.  vi.  8,  and  compare  Strab.  xv.  p.  1031. 

'  Strabo  places  the  Elymsans  in  the  Zagros  mountains  towards  Media  (xi.  pp. 
759, 762,  Ac. ;  xvi.  p.  1056).  Ptolemy's  Elymaians  are  upon  the  coast,  and  the  re- 
^on  above  them  is  Cissia  (Geograph.  vi.  3).  Probably  there  were  Elymajuns  in  both 
situations  (compare  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  26  and  27). 

*  An  artificial  channel  leaves  the  Euphrates  at  Hit  (Is),  the  northern  limit  of 
Babylonia,  and  runs  along  the  edge  of  the  tertiary  formation  on  the  Arabian  side, 
skirting  the  alluvial  valley  of  the  Euphrates  on  the  west  throughout  its  whole  extent, 
tnd  faUing  into  the  sea  at  the  head  of  the  Bubian  creek,  about  twenty  miles  west  of 
the  Shat-el*Arab.  Tbis  stream  is  called  by  the  Arabs  the  Kerch  SauUh,  or  canal  of 
Sakkhj  and  is  ascribed  by  th?m  to  a  wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  the  work  is  earlier  than  the  time  of  Shapur.  Another  important  cut- 
ring,  the  Pallacopas,  or  Palga  Opa,  t.  e.,  canal  of  Opa  (comp.  Heb.  iSm\  left  the 
Euphrates  nearly  at  Sippara  (Mo8aib\  and  ran  into  a  great  lake  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  BoTsippa  (^tr«-«-A't7/iru</),  whence  the  lands  south-west  of  Babylon  were  irrigated. 
In  Alexander's  time,  through  neglect  of  the  mouth  of  this  canal,  which  required 
earefiil  watching,  as  the  Euphrates  has  a  tendency  to  run  off  to  the  south,  almost  all 
the  water  of  the  Euphrates  passed  by  it,  and  found  its  way  to  the  sea  through  a 
Mries  of  marshes  (Arrian.  Exped.  Alex.  vii.  21).  This  canal  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
Nahr  Abba  (qner J y  XahrOpa?),  and  is  regarded  by  them  as  the  oldest  in  the 
country.     It  was  probably  made  or  re-ot)ened  by  Nebuchadnezzar. — [H.  C,  R.] 
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bian;  from  which  point  it  was  hounded  on  ihe  soath  and  weal  bj 
Oreat  Desert  of  Arabia.*    Its  length  may  be  reckoned  at  nx  dcgr-^ 
(more  than  '400  miles)  along  the  course  of  the  ri?ers:  its 
breadth  approached  100  miles.     It  was  thus  somewhat  larger 
either  Susiana  or  Assyria. 

The  southern  portion  of  Babylonia,  bordering  on  Arabia  and  on 
Persian  gnl^  was  known  in  all  times  by  the  special  name  of  Chali 
This  was  the  earliest  seat  of  Babylonian  power,  and  here  were  the  pr  :^m- 
itire  capitals  of  Siir  or  Ur  (the  modem  Mt^heir)^  Erech  (the  *Omoi^  of 
the  Oreeks,  now  Warka),  and  Xorwi  (EUasar  of  Genesis,  and  the  Or-^aeek 
Xapdxuiv  or  Adpurauy  now  Seiiiereh),  Upper  Babylonia  wsa  Bometi^c=aiM 
divided  into  two  districts,  which  were  known  reepeotively  aa  Anruto^  iti* 
and  Amordacia.*  Of  these,  Anranitis  seems  to  have  been  the  ma.  ^ra 
northern ;  Amordacia  being  the  country  about  the  great  marshes  i_  ^nito 
which  the  Euphrates  ran. 

(ir.)  To  these  three  principal  countries  of  the  plain  must  be 
a  fourth,  which  has  some  right  to  be  regarded  as  distinct ;  vis.,  M 
tamia,  the  Aram  Niaharam  of  the  Jews,  a  country  which  was  not 
jeot  to  the  early  Assyrian  kings,  and  which,  thou^  reckoned  to  Am\ 
about  the  time  of  Herodotus,  was  both  at  an  earlier  and  a  later 
considered  to  be  a  separate  region.''    The  boundaries  of  this  region 
the  mountain-chain  called  Masius,  upon  the  north ;  the  Euphrates 
the  west;  Assyria  upon  the  east;  Babylonia,  and  in  part  Arabia,  uj 
the  south.     The  northern  part  of  this  region  was  inhabited  in 
times  by  the  almost  countless  tribes  of  the  Nalri;*  while  the  south 

•  See  Ptolem.  Oeograph.  t.  20. 

•  See  the  inscriptions  ooMt/zi,  and  compare  Strab.  xvi.  p.  105'>;  Ptolein.  L  i.    -^'^•'  ^'^i 

•  See  Ptolem.  v.  20.    The  second  of  these  words,  which  ihe  Latin  ^nterpr^;^]^^^^ 
renders  by  Mardocaa^  recalls  the  name  of  the  Babylonian  god,  Mardoe^  or  Merodt^SP^'^^ 
to  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  dedicated  so  many  of  hie  temples,  cod  especially  the  gm  «L'B  R'^J 
temple  at  Babylon  known  to  the  Oreeks  as  the  temple  of  Belus.    A  uranittM  is  ^      ^Lfn 
haps  connected  with  the  modern  Khamran  or  Khavrait,  an  important  Arab  ti 
the  Euphrates. 

from 
positioi 

other  by  its  being 

marginal  translation).     Aram-Xaharaim  is  nearer  to  Judiea,  and  the  Jews  com< 
contact  with  it  long  before  they  come  in  contact  with  Assyria.  (See  Judgee  Ui.  S- 
l  Ghron.  ▼.  26  ;  2  Kings  xv.  19,  &c.)    In  Herodotus,  as  has  been  already  obsen^" 
there  is  no  mention  of  Mesopotamia ;  and  the  only  question  that  can  be  mise* 
whether  he  included  the  tract  so  called  in  Assyria  or  in  Syria.  A  careful  compariJ 
of  all  the  passages  bearing  on  the  subject  leads  me  to  the  former  conclusion.     X 
ophon,  however,  in  Anab.  i.  iv.  19,  certainly  makes  Syria  extend  Across  theEuphn^^ 
— at  least  if  the  reading  in  the  place  be  sound,  and  should  not  rather  be  hik  rifr  V' 
(Tvpfaf,  as  I  strongly  incline  to  suspect.    (Compare  Anab.  tii.  viii.  25,  where  AmytJ 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  countries  traversed  by  the  Ten  Thousand.)    From 
time  of  Alexander,  Mesopotamia  came  to  be  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  a  disti  ^ 
country  from  Assyria.     (Of.  Kratosth.  ap.  Strab.  book  ii. ;  Arrian.  Exped.  Ales« 
7 ;  Dexipp.  Fr.  1 ;  Strab.  xvi.  1046, 1069,  &c.;  Ptolem.  v.  18,  vi.  1,  Ac.) 

•  See  especially  the  great  Cylinder  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  coL  iv.  lines  56-83,  wh^  .^^ 
no  fewer  than  thirty-nine  of  these  tribes  are  mentioned  by  name.    The  near  ~  "^ 
blance  of  the  name  Na-^ri  with  the  Heb.  Ndliaraim  must  not  be  considered  ( 
thing  more  than  a  mere  accident. 
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win  the  possession  of  the  lA-l-a  and  other  imimportaTit  nations.  At 
itter  date  we  find  Arabs  cstablitihcd  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
id  hence  a  portion  of  Mesopotamia  is  reckoned  to  Arabia.'  It  did  not 
m,  like  the  other  three  countries,  the  ordinary  Fcat  of  a  powerful 
marchy ;'  on  the  contrary,  it  was  always  cither  split  up  among  a  number 
petty  kings,  like  most  part  of  the  country  between  the  Euphrates 
1  Egypt  ;*  or  else  was  merely  a  province  of  some  great  empire.  Its 
ef  towns  were  Nisibis  {Xiftibift),  Carrao  (the  Hebrew  Charan,  now 
rrdn),  and  Amida  (JJiarhekr). 

10.  The  three  countries  of  the  highhands  immediately  overlooking 
Mesopotamian  plain — Armenia,  Media,  and  Persia — have  now  to  be 
ifly  considered. 

(i.)  Armenia  lay  directly  to  the  north  of  the  plain.  It  was  the 
ntry  whence  sprang  all  the  groat  rivers  of  this  part  of  Asia,  the 
Tis,  the  Euphrates,  the  Ilalys,  the  Araxes,  and  the  Cyrus;  which, 
Dg  within  a  space  250  miles  long  by  100  wide,  flow  down  in  four 
iotions  to  three  different  seas.  It  was  thus  to  th's  part  of  Asia  what 
tserland  is  to  Western  Europe,  an  elevated  fastness  containing  within 
;he  highest  mountains,  and  yielding  the  waters  which  fertilise  the 
jaceut  regions.  Its  limits  towards  the  south  were  tolerably  fixed, 
dsting  of  the  great  range  of  mountains  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Tan- 
which  stretches  across  from  ISumeisat  (Saniosata)  on  the  Euphrates 
Tezireh  upon  the  Tigris.  Towards  the  east  and  west  they  seem  to 
3  varied  considerably  at  different  times.  Ptolemy  extends  the  east- 
boundaries  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  making  a  part  of  Armenia  intervene 
recn  Albania  and  Media  AtropatenO ;"  but  in  this  view  he  is  singu- 
Tbe  usual  frontier  eastward  seems  to  have  beeu  the  mountain-line 
3h  joins  Zagros  to  Ararat,  and  which  now  forms  the  boundary  between 
key  and  Persia.  Westward  Herodotus  extends  Armenia  further 
I  most  Greek  writers,  since  ho  places  tiie  sources  of  the  Halys  in 
.  001111  try.*     An  ill-defined  and  variable  line  separated  Armenia  on 

See  Xen.  Aaab.  i.  v.  1,  and  compare  Stnib.  i.  p.  .'59,  xvi.  pp.  100f)-l. 

We  hear  of  no  conquering  king  of  Mesopotamia  either  in  sacred  or  profane 
»ry,  except  Ghiujhan-rish-athuim,  who  oppressed  Israel  for  eight  years  (Judges 
—10).  [The  name  of  this  monarch  appears  to  be  J:>eniitic,  and  to  be  formed 
rdiDg  to  the  genius  of  the  Assyrian  and  liahylonian  nomenclature.  It  might 
endered  "Chushan  has  elevated  my  head.'' — II.  C\  H.J 

Compare  on  this  point  K.ss;iy  vii.  ^  4(>. 

Geograph.  v.  10. 

Herodotus,  by  placing  four  nations  only  between  the  Enxinc  and  the  Erythraean 
or  Persian  Gulf — viz.  the  Colchians,  Sapirianss,  Medes,  and  Persians — clearly 
S  off  Armenia  from  the  Caspian.  (See  Ilorod.  iv.  ;{7.)  Strabo  distinctly  states 
Armenia  is  bounded  on  the  ea-^t  by  Media  Atropatene  and  Media  Magna  (xi.  p. 
I.  Pliny  appears  to  make  the  Massu'a  moimtains  tlie  eastern  boundary,  thus 
gm?  Armenia  within  sight  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  but  still  assigning  the  coast  tract 
IT  Tatuh)  to  the  people  whom  he  calls  Caspians  (II.  X.  vi.  <j  and  1.")).  Mela,  in 
enumeration  of  the  tribes  dwelling  round  the  Caspian,  has  no  mention  oi*  the 
aenians  (iii.  6).  Their  own  geographers,  however,  extend  Armenia  to  the  bor- 
B  of  the  sea  for  some  distance  souili  of  the  Araxes  {Ants).  See  the  Armenian 
>gnphy  ascribed  to  Moses  Chore^cn^is,  p.  oi57,  ct  seqq.,  and  compare  Mos.  Chor. 
BO,  p.  167. 

*  nerod.  i.  72.     In  this,  however,  he  agrees  with  the  Armenians  themselves  (see 
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lis  side  from  Cappadooia,  and  according  to  Herodotus  from  Cilicia,* 
^hich  he  regarded  as  includiDg  a  considerable  tract  reckoned  generally 
J  Cappadooia.  On  the  north  the  limits  of  Armenia  are  extremely 
nccrtain.  Perhaps  the  mountain-range  second  from  the  coast,  now 
nown  as  the  Koseh  Tagh,  Tekeli  Tagh^  &c.,  may  be  regarded  as  the  natural 
rentier  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  JT/ir,  which  then  became  the  boun- 
larv,  separating  Armenia  from  the  Colchians,  Sapeiri,  &c.,  who  dwelt 
itill  further  to  the  north,  between  the  Kur  and  the  Caucasus/ 

Armenia  is  distinguished  by  the  geographers  into  the  Greater  and 
;he  Lesser,  the  Euphrates  forming  the  division  between  the  two  prov- 
inces. Armenia  Minor,  which  lay  to  the  west  of  the  river,  and  waa 
sometimes  included  in  Cappadooia,*  extended  from  the  northern  flanks 
^  Taurus,  near-  Malatiyeh^  to  the  sources  of  the  Upper  Euphrates  or 
Kara-Su.  Armenia  Major  was  the  whole  country  east  of  the  Euphrates. 
This  tract  was  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  provinces,*  of  which  the 
most  important  was  Soph6n6,  the  region  about  Diarbekr.     Armenia  was 

S^'^*  .?^^  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south  averaged 
200  miles.  ^ 

(ii.)  East  and  south-east  of  Armenia,  extending  from  the  ITur  (Cy- 

^^  i^^A  •  ^^^^^  ^^  *^®  vicinity  of  Isfahan  on  the  south,  was  Media, 
divided  (like  Armenia)  into  two  provinces,  Media  Magna  and  Media 
Atropatdne.*  Media  Atropat^ne  lay  towards  the  north,  being  interposed 
^^\^i^'^u  ^'*^®"'^a  and  the  Caspian,  and  including  within  it  the  rich  and 
fertile  basin  of  lake  Urumiyeh,'  as  well  as  the  valleys  of  the  ArM  (Ara- 
xes)  and  the  Sefid  Rud,  and  the  low  countries  of  Talish  and  GhUan  on 
the  Blioros  of  the  sea,  thus  nearly  corresponding  with  the  modern  prov- 
ince ot  Azer-hijan,  llence  Media  Magna  extended  eastward  to  the  Ca*. 
pian  Oatcs  near   Mount  Demavend,  following  the  line  of  Elhnrz,  and 


^  Compare  Ilcrod.  iv.  37;    Strab.    xi.   pp.   726-30;    Plin.  II.  X.  tL  5andl0; 
ptolein.  V.  U)-n.  till 

•  Soe  Strub.  xi.  p.  758,  &c. ;  riin.  vi.  8  ;  Ptolem.  v.  7  and  13 ;  Armen.  Geograph. 

8  67-'». 
u       111* 

1  liny  p^oofl  farther,  and  says  of  the  Cappndocians:  *' Longissim^  hacc  Pontics- 

|.uni  <>"»i>iinn  [gentium]  introrsiis  recedens,  ininorem   Armeniam  majoremque  \ttro 

Huo  hiU'»v  trnu^it "  (I.  9.  c.)     Ptolemy,  while  distinKuishingthe  Greater  Armeniaal- 

togt'ther  irom  Cappadooia  (v.  13),  api)ears  to  include  the  Lesser  withiu  it  (v.  6  and  7). 

,  ^1.'  .*V  yV'  '<  «0-7.     Ptolem.  V.  13.     Armen.  Gcogr.  §  65-80. 

1  his  division  was  of  course  not  made  under  these  names  till  the  time  of  Alex- 
ftudiT,  when  the  Persian  satrsip,  Atropates,  the  comnumder  of  the  Median  contingent 
Ht  the  Imllle  of  Arhela  (Arrian.  Exp.  Alex.  iii.  8),  contrived  to  make  himself  inde- 
prndent  in   Upper  Media  (Strab.  xi.  p.  760;  Diod.  Sic.  xviii.  3),  which  was  thence 
fuUed  MiMlia  Atropatone,  or  the  Media  of  Atropates.     But  there  are  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that  the  two  provinces— each  with  its  own  Ecbatana — ^had  been  from  the 
iMirliest  Mediiui  occupation  more  or  less  distinct.     (See  Col.  Rawlinson^s  Memoir  on 
thn  Hite  of  the  Atropateniau  Kcbataua  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the   Geogrmpbical 
Journiil.) 

•  Kor  the  fertilitv  of  the  countrv  east  and  south  of  this  lake  (which  is  undoobt- 
fdW  the  I^ake  Sjuiuta  of  Strabo,  xi.  p.  760),  see  Geograph.  Journ.  voL  x.  pp.  6-15. 
Aitd  28-Ul. 
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being  aeptrated  from  the  Caspian  by  a  portion  of  Hyrcania,  now  Mman- 
ienm.  On  the  west,  the  Assyrian  plain  formed  the  boundary,  Media 
here  lying  along  Zagros,  and  reaching  southwards  to  about  the  32nd 
pftrallel,  where  Persia  adjoined  upon  it.  Eastward  Media  was  bounded 
by  the  Great  Salt  Desert,  which  extends  across  Iran  from  lat.  35°  to  lat 
80^.  The  entire  country  was  thus  eight  degrees  (550  miles)  long,  and 
from  250  to  300  miles  broad. 

(iiL)  Below  Media  was  Persia,  nearly  coinciding  with  the  modem 

EroTince  of  I\nr».  On  the  west  it  was  bounded  by  Susiana,  on  the  south 
7  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  the  cast  by  Carmania  (Kerman),  and  upon  the 
north,  as  has  been  remarked,  by  Media.  It  contained,  besides  a  por- 
tion of  Zaffros,  the  fertile  districts  *  about  Shiraz  and  lake  Baktigan, 
and  a  considerable  extent  of  sandy  and  unproductive  plain,  lying  partly 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  partly  north  and  cast  of  the  great 
chain,  which  in  this  part  breaks  up  and  ramifies.  The  northern  portion 
of  the  country,  in  Zagros,  and  next  to  Media,  was  known  to  the  later 
Greeks  as  ParetacOne.*  This  tract,  however,  which  seems  to  be  the 
moantain  country  north-west  of  Isfahan,  formed  a  debateable  ground 
between  the  two  kingdoms  of  Media  and  Persia,  and  was  sometimes 
reckoned  to  the  one,  sometimes  to  the  other.*  The  remaining  Persian 
provinces  are  unimportant.  We  may  perhaps  recognise  in  the  Mard- 
ydn6  of  Ptolemy,^  which  lay  upon  the  sea-coast,  the  country  of  the  Mardi, 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  among  the  Persian  tribes,'  and  in  his  Taoci^ne, 
the  country  of  the  Taoclii  or  modern  J)alakt\  who  dwell  north-east  of 
^oshire  on  the  Khiat  river.  Pusargadse,  the  earlier,  and  Persepolis  the 
later  capital  were  the  two  principal  towns. ^  Their  position  is  clearly 
marked  by  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  at  Murg-Aub*  and  the  ruined  palace  of 
JDarius  near  Istakher,*  Both  were  fairly  central,  being  situated  in  the 
vnonntain-region  half  way  between  the  low  coast  tract  and  the  elevated 
desert  country  towards  Ytzd^  and  being  about  Cipiidistant  from  the  east- 
ern and  western  boundaries  of  the  province. 

Persia  was  the  smallest,  as  Media  was  the  largest,  of  tlie  three  great 
contain  countries ;  from  north  to  south  it  did  not  exceed  300,  nor 

*  See  Klnneir^s  Peraian  Empire,  pp.  59-64.  •  Ptolem.  vi.  4. 

*  Herodotus  calls  the  Paretaconi  a  Mtdian  tribe  (i.  101),  and  Stephen  makes  Pane- 
a  Median  city  (ad  voc).  Ptolemy  distinctly  agsignnPura?taceu6  to  Persia  (I.  s.  c). 

IratottheDes  (ap.  Sirab.  ii.  p.  116),  'Strabo  (xi.  pp.  7fA>,  702,  &c.),  Pliny  (H.  N.  vi. 
),  and  ArrUin  (Exped.  Alex.  iii.  ll>).  seem  to  re^'ard  the  country  of  the  Pai-sBtaccni, 
r  Panetacae,  as  separate  both  from  Persia  and  Media. 
'  Geograph.  vi.  4.  '  Herod,  i.  125. 

*  Some  writers,  as  Sir  W.  Oiiselcy  (Travels,  vol,  ii.  pp.  ;J16,  et  Feqq.)  and  Niebuhr 
»  Lectures  on  Ancient  History,  Vol.  i..  Lectures   12  and  18,  pp.  115  and  102,  E. 

),  hare  regarded  Persepolis  and  Pasarpada*  as  two  names  of  the  same  place.  The 
"lea  themselves  are  probably  equivah'nts,  but  the  two  cities  were  certainly  distinct, 
y  are  carefully  distinguished  by  Strabo  (xv.  p.  In35),  Pliny  (H.  N.  vi.  26),  Arrian 
Exped.  Alex.  vii.  1,  ad  init.),  Ptolemy  (GeoKraph.  vi.  4),  and  others.  In  point  oi 
ct  they  were  more  than  40  miles  apart,  Murrf-Aub,  the  site  of  Pasargadaj,  being  42 
lUes  almost  due  north  of  the  Chehl-Jfhtar,  or  Palace  of  the  Forty  Pillars,  undoubt- 
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from  east  to  west  280  miles.  Henoe  the  epithet  of  k  ^seani"  knd, 
whieh  Herodotus  applies  to  it  in  the  last  ehapter  of  his  hiatorj.*  Ite 
general  dharaoter  also  justifies  his  expressions  "ehnrlish'' and '^rofl- 
ged;"  *  for  though  the  mountains  contain  a  certain  number  of  '^fertue 
plaina"  and  a  few  '*  delightful  Talleyi^"*  jet  for  the  moat  part  the 
hill-sides  are  bare,  the  valleys  mere  rarines,  and  the  level  tracts  arid 
and  sandy/ 

(iv.)  Although  it  was  usual  to  regard  the  three  countries  of  Armenia, 
Media,  and  Persia  as  dividing  among  them  the  entire  monntain*t 
ndrth  and  east  of  the  Mesopotamian  valley,  yet  it  seems  aa  if  there 
been  at  all  times  a  number  of  tribes,  not  rrally  either  Ameniani  H< 
dian,  or  Persian,  who  maintained  themselves  in  a  state  of  partial  or  oov 
plete  independence,  like  the  Kurds  and  Lurs  (or  Luks)  of  thepreara 
day,  in  the  more  inaccessible  portions  of  the  highlands.  Soch  were  th 
mtmri  or  Nmri  of  the  Inscriptions,  who  held  Zagros  almoat  ffoim  on 
end  to  the  other  during  the  period  of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  and  were  i 
perpetual  rebellion  against  the  Assyrian  kinss.  Such  agun  are  proba— 
bly  the  Dardanians,*  Matienians,*  Paricanians,*  Orthocorybantians,* 
XJtians,  and  Mvcians '  of  Herodotus,  the  Garduchi  of  Xenophon,*  ihe»^ 
Gordissans  and  Uzians  of  Strabo  *  and  Arrian,*  the  Cordoeni,  VLvtmigM. 
Saitss,  Hyi,  &c.  of  Pliny.*  Of  these  various  tribes  the  one  of  th^j 
matest  name  and  note — ^whioh  may  be  traced  uninterruptedly  from  thc»'='^ 
tune  of  Xenophon  to  the  present  day,  and  which  has  apparently  absorb— ^''^^ 
ed  almost  all  the  others — is  that  which  ancient  writers  designate  nndeaC'^^-^®' 
the  slightly  varied  appellations  of  Carduchi,  Gknrdiasii  Goratteni,' 
perhaps  Gardaces'  and  Gyrtii  (Kv/>noi),'  and  which  still  holds  the  greater^  ^^*^^ 
portion  of  the  region  between  Aruieuia  and  Luridan  under  the  well— i^-^*" 
known  name  of  Kurds.  The  country  assigned  to  this  race  in  ancienlf'-^^^J 
times  is  usually  the  rugged  tract  cast  of  the  Tigris,  extending  from  th( 
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rV  y^  iicrfin^^a  6\lyji¥  (Herod,  ix.  122). 

Awfyfiif   .  .  .  TffTjx^*'  (ibid.).     Compare  Xcn.  Cyrop.  tii.  v.  §  67.     Il^at  rAr 
oIkoi  .  .  .  4iri'wotn&Tara  ^uyras  ^tk  r^y  rris  X^P^^  rpax^rriT au 

*  Kinucir,  p.  55.  ''  See  note  to  Book  ix.  ch.  122. 
s  Herod,  i.  189.                            '  Ibid.  cb.  202 ;  and  compare  v.  49  and  52. 
'  Ibid.  iii.  92,  and  vii.  68.             »  Ibid.  iii.  92.  •  Ibid.  vii.  68. 

*  Anab.  it.  i.  8,  &c.  *  Strab.  xi.  762 ;  xvi.  pp.  1088,  1060,  &c 

*  Exped.  Alex.  iii.  7  and  17.        '  H.  N.  vi.  15  and  27. 

*  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  1060)  identifies  the  Carduchi  and  6ordi»i  with  sofficient  dear* 
ncBS,  even  according  to  the  present  reading.  I  have  no  doubt,  boweTer,  that  fa« 
wrote,  Uphs  8(  r^  Tiyptt  rii  rojv  FopSuatwy  X'^P^^  ^^^  o'  irdKcu  Kaf>8oi^oirt  fXtToiMB 
Uapdvaiwy  is  a  mistake  of  a  blundering  copyist,  who  saw  Uap^valwy  in  the  line  above  ^  _ 
Pliny  (H.  N.  vi.  15)  idontities  the  Carduchi  and  Cordueni.  Strabo*8  Gordyto6  (r«p-c!%*»  ** 
8v^i^,  1.  8.  c.)  links  together  Gordia?i  and  Cordueni.  The  ethnic  title,  wbichcvew'^"^'^ 
form  we  give  it,  is  probably  to  be  connected  with  the  Assyrian  term  ibar«A*,  whiclrf  ^^^  *i 
is  the  only  word  used  throughout  the  inscriptions  for  the  **  warlike  youth  **  of  i^  Ix 
nation.     Strabo  observes  (xv.  p.  1041)  that  Carda  meant  rh  &v8pwSff  iro)  iroXt ^k^-*-*  ^^  ^ 

*  This  identification  rests  chiefly  on  the  similarity  of  sound.  It  i^ecdves  some  fup-*^*  j.j 
port  from  the  occurrence  of  Carduces  in  the  mixed  army  of  Antiochus  (Polyb.  ▼.  79),tfX.  *^  ^ 
where  we  seem  to  have  a  right  to  look  for  Kurds. 

*■  The  Kvprioi  are  mentioned  by  Strabo  only,  I  believe.     Ho  speaks  of  thea  v 
■cattercd  about  Zagros  and  Niphates,  and  particularly  as  dwelling  both  in 
Media  (xi.  p.  761)  and  in  Persia  Proper  (ibid.,  and  compare  xv.  p.  1081). 
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eighbourhood  of  Sert  and  BitUs  (in  long.  42°)  to  the  vicinitj  of  Rowan- 
'ms  (in  long.  44°  50').*  Sometimes,  however,  we  find,  instead  of  this 
ountrj,  that  GordjSn^  or  Gordisea  is  regarded  as  the  mountain-chain 
orth  of  Mesopotamia,  which  Strabo  calls  Monnt  Masius,'  and  which 
es  directly  south  of  the  Tigris  where  it  runs  east  between  Diarbekr 
rid  Tiileh.*  Kurds  doubtless  extended  through  this  whole  region,  and 
f  we  regard  Cardaces  and  Cjrtii  as  equivalent  terms  to  Carduchi) 
ere  even  found  in  Persia  Proper,*  where  the  modern  Zurs  are  perhaps 
leir  descendants  and  representatives.*  The  other  tribes  which  have 
den  named  even  less  admit  of  being  located  with  accuracy,  if  we  except 
le  TJxians,  whose  position  in  the  JJakhtiyari  mountains,  from  long.  49°. 
►  51°,  is  pretty  plainly  indicated  by  Strabo'  and  Arriau.* 

11.  West  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain,  between  the  Euphrates  and 
le  Mediterranean,  lay  three  countries,  inhabited  for  the  most  part  by 
)^at6  races,  but  of  widely  different  characters  and  dimensions;  viz., 
rabia,  Syria,  and  Phoenicia.  A  brief  notice  of  these  well-known  tracts 
ill  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose. 

(L)  The  vast  country  of  Arabia,  which  has  a  superficies  of  above  a 
illiOEi  square  miles,'  and  is  thus  more  than  equal  to  one-fourth  of  Eu- 
»pe,  is  a  peninsula  bounded  on  three  sides  by  seas,  but  possessing  on 
le  fourth  no  marked  natural  limit.  Some  writers  consider  that  a  line 
rawn  from  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  Persian  Gulf  above  Bubian 
\  the  innermost  recess  of  the  Red  Sea  at  Suez,  which  would  pass  al- 
OBt  exactly  along  the  30th  parallel,  is  the  proper  northern  boundary.* 
thers,  alive  to  the  fact  that  Arabs  have  always  been  the  inhabitants  of 
te  desert  tract  projecting  towards  the  north  from  this  base,  in  the  shape 
r  a  right-angled  triangle  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Aleppo,  extend  Arabia 
>rtbwards  to  the  37th  parallel,  and  make  the  Euphrates  and  the  nar- 
>w  isthmus  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  gulf  of  Iskendenm  inclose 
le  Arabian  territory  on  its  fourth  side.^  In  ancient  times,  however,  a 
>rtion  of  this  triangular  space  was  always  reckoned  to  Syria,  which  in- 
[aded  Tadmor  or  Palmyra  in  the  desert  country,'  and  came  at  least  as 

*  This  is  clearly  the  country  of  Xenophon's  Carduchi  (Anab.  iv,  i.  §  3,  et  scqq.), 
I  it  u  of  Arrian^B  Gordysei  (Exped.  Alex.  iii.  7),  and  of  Pliuy'8  Corducni,  who  border 
I  Adiabene  (H.N.  vi.  15).  It  is  also  the  Gordvene  of  Ptolemy  (v.  13).  Whethei 
;rmbo  intends  to  place  any  Gordifeans  on  the  leil  bank  of  the  Tigris  is  perhaps 
>ubtfal.    He  mat/  mean  to  do  so  in  book  xvi.  p.  105^-1060. 

*  Stmb.  XL  p.  759,  and  p.  706. 

*  This  is  certainly  Strabo's  ordinary  view.  See  xi.  pp.  759  and  769  ;  xvi.  p.  1046, 
B.  •  See  Strab.  xi.  p.  761,  xv.  p.  1031,  and  p.  1041. 

*  The  language  spoken  by  the  Lurs  is  in  its  grammar  a  dialect  of  the  Kurdish, 
lee  Geograpb.  Journ.  vol.  ix.  part  i.  pp.  105  and  109.)  In  its  names  of  objects, 
yweveVf  it  is  identical  with  the  Scythic  of  ancient  Babylonia. 

*  Strabo  places  (he  sources  of  both  the  Choaspes  and  the  Pasitigris  in  the  country 
rthe  Uxians  (xi.  pp.  103:2  and  1034J.  He  also  makes  the  Uxiuns  border  on  the 
lymsans  (p.  1088.) 

■  See  the  Exped.  Alex.  iii.  17,  and  rompare  the  Geograph.  Journ.  vol.  xiii.  pp. 
08-112.  •  Chesney,  vol.  ii.  p.  448. 

*  As  the  elder  Niebuhr.  See  his  *'  Description  de  TArabie,"  p.  1.  Compare  Mr 
\  Smithes  article  in  Dr.  Smithes  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography,  vol.  i 
I.  175.  "  Chesney,  1.  8.  c. 

*  See  PUn.  H.  N.  v.  24-6;  Ptolem.  v.  13  ;  Stcph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  UdXfivpa,  &c 
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low  as  Thapsaoos  (Et-EJammdm)  on  the  Euphrates.*     Ancient  Arabia 
therefore  may  best  be  regarded  as  an  irregular  rectangle/ with  the  angles 
facing  the  cardinal  points,  bounded  on  the  south-west  by  the  Red  §ea, 
on  the  south-east  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the  north-east  by  that  ocean 
by  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  by  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  as  far  as  Thap- 
sacus,*  and  on  the  north-west  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  inmost  recess  of 
the  Gulf  of  Suez  past  the  southern  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,^  and  thence, 
by  Bozrah  {Bostra)  and  Palmyra  to  the  Euphrates  in  the  vicinity  of 
JEt-ITammdm,     Its  length  from  north-west  to  south-east  is  about   150( 
miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  which  is  along  the  shores  of  the 
Oceun    from   Cape    Babelmandel  to  the  Eas-el-Hadd,  exceeds    1200d^^0 
miles. 

The  formal  division  of  Arabia  into  three  regions — the  Happy,  th(s=»  ^ne 
Stony,  and  the  Desert — which  has  descended  to  us  from  the  later  Greeka^^^E^^ 
and  Romans,  is  first  found  in  Ptolemy.*  Eratosthenes  appears  to  have^^^^^ 
distinguished  but  two  regions,  the  northern  or  Desert,  and  the  BontheruL^B.  'M^rn 
or  Happy.*  This  two-fold  division  is  followed  by  Strabo,*  Pliny,"  andE>  -Mzaad 
Mela;'  while  Ptolemy's  view  is  adopted  by  Agathemer,*  and  the  Arme — ^^ Fe- 
nian Geography.*  "  Happy  Arabia  "  was  at  first  the  south-western  oornei^  ^:>  ^c' 
of  the  peninsula  from  about  Mecca  to  Aden ;  but  the  term  was  gradu— ..s-*'  ^^ 
ally  extended  till  it  came  to  include  the  entire  peninsula  below  a  line^M:vln< 
drawn  from  Nubian  to  Akahah,  "  Stony  Arabia,"  or  Arabia  Petrsea^^ 
lay  above  this  to  the  west ;  it  contained  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  and  th< 
region  bordering  upon  Judsea  and  Syria,  as  far  as  Bozrah.  Arabii 
Deserta  lay  above  Arabia  Felix  to  the  east;  it  was  the  tract  which  bor— ""^^^^^ 
dered  the  Mesopotamian  valley  from  Thapsacus  downwards,  and  whicfacC  £> -■^ 
extended  westward  to  Palmyr^ne  and  Arabia  Petraea.*  The  terms  Pet— ^S"^^*^ 
rssa  and  Deserta  are  not  ill  applied ;  but  Arabia  Felix,  unless  in  the  nar— "V-^s  ^^ 
row  sense  in  which  it  was  first  used,  is  a  complete  misnomer. 

(ii.)  The  Syria  of  the  geographers'  is  the  tract  lying  west  of  th^^J^-^^' 

•  Xen.  Anab.  i.  4;  Theopomp.  Fr.  63  ;  Plin.  II.  N  v.  24 ;  Ptolem.  v.  16. 

•  The  most  violent  irregularity  is  the  remarkable  projection  at  the  mouth  of  th^ 
Persian  Gulf,  separating  between  it  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  whereby  the  contour  of5t 
Arabia  is  rendered  not  unlike  that  of  a  sitting  cat,  the  projection  in  question  form-c 
ing  the  animaFs  head.     Putting  thi.s  aside,  it  must  also  be  noted  that  the  breadtW  -*  ^^  ■** 
of  Arabia  gradually  contracts  towards  the  north,  the  distance  from  the  Red  Sea  to-^       '^ 
the  Persian  Gulf  below  Bahrein  being  800  miles,  while  the  distance  from  Suez  to^^     ^^ 
Thapsacus  is  less  than  600  miles. 

•  Xenophon,  as  has  been  already  remarked  (supra,  p.  464),  extends  Arabia  acrose***^^"*^! 
the  Euphrates  (Anab.  i.  v.  §  1),  and  Strabo  notices  the  fact  that  Arabians  occupiecf > "^  * ^'^' 
A  portion  of  Mesopotamia  (xvi.  pp.  1060-1).     They  sometimes  even  extended  them— ^^^'^-^ 
selves  into   Susiana.     (See  Col.  Rawlinson's  Commentary  on  the  Assyrian  Inscrip— ^^  ^^^ 
tions,  p.  61,  note  *.)  ^^^ 

•  According  to  Herodotus  (iii.  5),  Arabia  in  this  part  touched  the  Mediterranean*^  ^"^^ 
for  a  short  distance,  but  in  this  he  diflers  from  most  other  writers.     Pliny  seems  toC^-^ 
agree  with  him  (v.  11). 

•  Geograph.  v.  17  and  19 ;  vi.  7.  ®  Ap.  Strab.  xvi.  pp.  1089  and  1091.  ^ 
»  Strab.  xvi.  pp.  108S-9.  '  II.  N.  v.  11,  24,  ad  fin.;  vi.  28. 

•  De  Sit.  Orb.  i.  10.  *  Geograph.  ii.  6. 
»  Compare  §  83,  85,  and  Sfi. 

•  These  are  the  views  of  Ptolemy,  who  alone  draws  the  limits  with  any  attempt      ^ 
at  exactness. 

'  Herodotus  included  Cappadocia  in  Syria,  thus  extending  it  to  the  Euxine  (i 
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ihrmtes  from  the  place  where  it  hreaks  through  Mount  Taurus  to 
maens,  uid  extending  thence  in  a  direction  a  little  west  of  south  to 
borders  of  Egjmt.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-west  bj 
>  of  Tanrus  and  by  Amanus  {Afma  Tagh  and  Jatcitr  Tagh)^  on  the 
\  by  the  Mediterranean  and  Phoeniciay'  on  the  south  by  Arabia 
»a,  and  on  the  east  by  Arabia  Dcserta  and  the  Euphrates.  Its 
te  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  human  foot,  the  toe  touching  £e:ypt  and 
beel  the  Euphrates  near  Thapsacus.  Its  length  aloug  the  coast  from 
B  to  the  Biver  of  Egypt  ( IVady-eUAriBh)  is  pomewhat  more  than 
miles;  the  breadth  varies  from  100  miles  between  Issus  and  the 
hntes  to  more  than  500,  between  Egypt  and  Thapsacus.  The  en- 
area  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Eugland,  or  between  50,000  and 
90  square  miles.' 
lyria  was  divided  into  a  number  of  provinces  the  limits  of  which 

mostly  very  marked  and  dintinct.  To  the  north  lay  Commag^ne, 
ae  found  under  the  fonn  of  Qunimtdh  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,*^ 
b  was  the  narrow  but  fertile  tract  immediately  south  of  Taurus, 
ded  on  the  east  by  the  Euphrates,  on  the  west  by  Amanus,  and  on 
louth  by  the  region  called  Cyrestica  or  Cyrrhistica.*  This  latter 
n  consisted  of  the  knot  of  mountains  lying  directly  between  the 

of  Issus  and  the  Euphrates ;  it  was  sometimes  reckoned  to  Seleu- 
vrhich  may  be  regarded  as  the  whole  country  between  Commagene 
CoDle-Syria,  extending  from  about  Ain-Tah^  in  lat.  37°  nearly  to 
Dnrces  of  the  Oront<^s  in  lat.  34^.     In  Seleucis  were  included,  be- 

Cyrrhistica,  Ohalybonitis,  or  the  region  of  Chalybon*  (the  modern 
$o)j  Chalcis  or  Chalcidice,  a  small  tract  about  the  lake  into  which 
river  of  Aleppo  empties  itself;  Casiotis,  the  sea-board  from  the 
tea  southward  to  the  borders  of  Phoenicia ;  Pieria,  the  little  corner 
Ben  the  Orontes  and  Mount  Amanus,  together  with  the  upper  val- 
f  the  Orontes,  which  was  the  ancient  kingdom  of  llamath,^  and  the 

&c.).  Xcnophon,  if  the  reading  in  Anab.  i.  iv.  g  19  be  correct,  regarded  it 
retching  acrojw  the  Euphrates.  Straho  (xvi.  p.  10G3),  Pliny  (II.  N.  v.  12), 
Ptolemy  (Geograph.   v.   15),  agree  substantially  with  the  statements  in  the 

Strabo  (1.  a.  c.)  includes  Plnpnicla  in  Syria.  Pliny  (1.  s.  c.)  inclines  to  do  the 
,  but  notes  that  home  (({ui  ftubftHm  dividunt)  made  thoni  distinct  countries. 
dotos  (iii.  6),  Scylax  (Peripl.  p.  ys),  Mela  (i.  11-12),  and  Ptolemy,  regard  them 
jarate. 

CoL  Chesney  gives  the  area  as  53,762 J^  square  (jeographical  miles,  or  more 
60,000  square  statute  milo!<,  but  his  estimate  includes  the  island  of  Cyprus  and 
licia.    (Sco  Kuphrut.  Exped.  vol.  i.  p.  384.) 

The  Qummukh  of  the  inscriptions  does  not,  however,  answer  in  position  to 
DRgAnA.  It  consists  rather  of  the  southern  skirts  of  Taurus,  from  the  Euphrates 
meUat  to  the  Tigris  at  Diarbekr.— [II.  (•.  R.] 
Strab.  xvi.  p.  1063 ;  Ptol.  v.  15 ;  Plin.  II.  N.  v.  23,  kc. 

As  by  Strabo,  who  divides  Syria  into  five  provinces  only  ;  viz.  Commagene, 
da,  Ccele-Syria,  Juda?a,  and  Pha>uicia  (1.  s.  c).  Pliny  includes  Cyrrhistica  in 
•Syria.    Ptolemy  makes  it  separate  from  both. 

Cbidybon  is  probably  the  Helbon  of  Scripture,  so  famous  for  its  excellent  wine. 
pareEzek.  xxvii.  18,  with  Strab.  xv.  p.  1043,  and  Athen.  i.  22.) 
Hamath  (the  modern  Hamnh)  was  the  capital  of  a  considerable  kingdom  in 
lem  Syria  from  the  time  of  David  to  that  of  Sennacherib  (2  Sam.  vlii.  9 :  2 
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Apani6n6  of  the  post- Alexandrine  writers.  Below  Seleucis  was  the 
country  called  CoBle-Syria,  which  was  properly  the  valley  of  the  Lkdny^ 
or  the  hollow  (KotXia),  between  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus,^  but  which 
was  made  to  include  also  the  valley  of  the  Chrysorrhoas  (Barada)  east 
of  Anti-Libanus,  and  the  country  about  Damascus,*  one  of  the  richest 
regions  of  Asia.'  South  of  Coele-Syria  lay  Palestine,  extending  from 
the  sources  of  Jordan  and  Mount  Hermon  on  the  north  to  the  river 
of  Egypt  ( Wndy-el'Arkh)  on  the  south,  and  containing  the  well-known 
provinces  of  Galilee,  Samaria,  Judaea,  and  Idumaea,  west  of  the  Jordan 
valley,  Itura3a  and  Peraea,  cast  of  the  same.*  On  the  side  of  the  desert, 
separated  from  the  fertile  coast  tract  by  a  broader  or  narrower  belt  of 
arid  territory,  were  the  two  oases  of  Tadmor  and  Bozrah,  the  one  the 
capital  of  the  district  known  as  Palmy rene,  which  was  the  entire  coun- 
try between  Syria  Proper  and  the  Euphrates,  the  other  the  chief  city 
of  the  region  called  Trachonitis,  the  el-Ledja  and  JeheUIlauran  of  the 
present  day. 

(iii.)  Along  a  portion  of  the  sea-board  of  Syria,  stretching  from 
about  lat.  35°  20'  to  32°  40',  lay  Phoenicia,"  a  narrow  strip  of  territory 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  190  miles  in  length  from  north  tc 
south,  and  never  so  much  as  20  miles,  sometimes  little  more  than  a 
single  mile  *  in  breadth  from  east  to  west,  containing  about  2000,  or  at 
most  2500  square  miles,  a  less  space  (that  is)  than  several  of  the  Eng- 
lish counties — so  slight  and  accidental  is  the  connexion  between  terri- 
torial extent  and  political  consequence.  Well  watered  by  the  numerous 
perennial  streams  which  descend  from  the  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Bar- 
gylus  (Jehel'Nosairi),  slieltered  from  invasion  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
great  separator,  the  sca,^  on  the  other  by  the  high  mountain-line  inter- 

Kinjrs  xix.  13,  kc).     It  i.s  froqiicutly  montioncd  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  of  this 
period.     (See  Col.  Rawlin.^on'tJ  Connnentury,  pp.  35,  39,40,  &c.) 

•  Cf.  Sirab.  xvi.  p.  lUTo.  Koi\T](TVf)la  K'x\iiTai  iSicus  7}  rtf  Aifidvfv  koI  *AvTi\ifiay^ 
h.'pwpKTixtvT].  °  Strab.  xvi.  pp.  1074-5.     rtoleni.  v.  15.' 

'  See  Chesnoy's  Eiiphrat.  Exped.  vol.  i.  p.  527. 

•  For  a  full  lu-couiit  of  these  countries  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  excellent 
work  of  Professor  Stanley  ("  Sinai  and  Palestine  in  connexion  with  their  History,'* 
London,  Murray,  IH.'irt),  wiiich  is  a  model  of  descriptive  geography. 

•  Tiie  limits  of  Phaiiiicia  are  not  very  clearly  marked  either  to  the  north  or  to 
the  south.  Scylax  (Peripl.  p.  98)  makes  Plurnicia  the  entire  seaboard  of  Syria. 
Strabo  regards  it  as  commencing  at  (labala  (JeblU)^  a  little  south  of  Laodicea  (^Ladi' 
hhfch),  and  extending  to  Pelusium  (xvi.  p.  lo70,  and  p.  1075).  Pliny  (H.  N.  v.  19 
and  liO)  makes  it  begin  with  Aradus  (A'?m</),  and  end  a  little  below  Mount  Carmel. 
Ptolemy  (v.  15)  agrees  as  to  the  southern  limit,  but  makes  the  northern  the  river 
Kleutherus  {Xahr-tt-Kcbir^  lat.  31"  42  ),  which  Strabo  says  was  often  considered 
as  the  boundary  (p.  I(i71).  Mr.  Stanley,  regarding  Ac6  or  Ekron  (now  A kka  ov 
Acre)  as  properly  a  Philistian  town,  makes  Ph'enioia  terminate  at  the  Raa-el-Abiaa 
or  the  JxaH-en-Xakhora  (Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  202).  I  have  deferred  to  the  author- 
ities of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy. 

^  Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  90.   tviaxrt  5^  ou5f  M  (rraSiovs  (  rh  irAaror. 

^  It  is  perhaps  not  a  mere  fancy  to  connect  the  Greek  iriKayo^  with  the  Ilebrew 
:i^3 /jc/tT/,  *' separation."  (See  Scott  and  Liddell's  Lexicon,  ad  voc.  irf\ayo%.)  At 
any  rate,  whether  the  etymology  holds  or  no,  the  fact  remains  that  the  sea  in  early 
times  was  not,  as  now,  the  uniter,  but  the  divider  of  nations.  Mr.  Stanley  rightlj 
observes  (Palestine,  p.  113},  "  When  Israel  tirst  settled  in  Palestine,  the  Mcditer 
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posed  between  its  smiling  palm-groves  and  the  natural  march  of  East- 
em  conquest/  with  numerous  harbours,  a  fairly  productive  soil,  and  in* 
exhaustible  forests  of  timber  on  the  flanks  of  Lebanon,  Phoenicia  was  a 
region  in  which  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  flourishing  commercial  com* 
munities  grew  up  at  an  early  date,  whose  influence  upon  the  world's  his- 
tory was  little  proportioned  to  the  restricted  limits  of  their  territorial 
sovereignty.     Asiatic  civilisation,  rising  in  lower  Babylonia,  naturally 
and  we  may  almost  say  necessarily,  reached  first  at  this  point  the  West- 
em  Sea.     Here  was  Marathus,  the  extreme  West  of  the  first  comers,^ 
irho  however  in  course  of  time  discovered  a  West  {Ereh  or  Europe)  be- 
yond themselves,  to  which  they  were   Cadmdnira  or  Cadmeians,  that  is, 
fiasterns.*     Here  western  commerce  and  navigation  began,  and  hence 
the  ships  and  colonies  went  forth,  which  planted  civilisation  and  refine- 
ment on  the  shores  of  Africa  and  Spain,  and   brought  into  connexion 
with  the  kingdoms  of  the  East  the  negroes  of  Guinea  and  the  painted 
savages  of  the  British  Islands. 

Phoenicia  contained  no  provinces,  but,  like  the  Greek  countries  of 
^chsea,  Ionia,  &c.,  was  parcelled  out  into  the  territories  of  a  number  of 
independent  towns.  These  were— commencing  on  the  south — ^Ac6  or 
-Acre  (the  Aku  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions),  Ecdippa  (Hebrew  and  As- 
syrian Akzib)y  Tyre,  Sarepta,  Sidon,  Berytus  (now  Bet/root),  Byblus  (the 
fiebrew  Gehaly  and  Assyrian  Guhal,  now  Jeheil)^  Tripolis,  and  Aradus 
(Assyrian  and  Hebrew  Arvad,  now  Ruad).  Of  these  Tyre  and  Aradus 
originally  occupied  islands :  the  others  lay  close  upon  the  shore.  Sidon, 
Tyre,  Byblus,  and  Aradus,  which  succeeded  to  the  still  earlier  Mara- 
'thus,*  were  perhaps  the  most  ancient.  Tripolis,  which  cannot  be  the 
native  name,^  was  a  colony  from  the  three  cities  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and 
Aradus.'     The  territory  of  Aradus  seems  to  have  extended  from  the 

ranean  was  not  yet  the  thoroughfare — it  was  rather  the  boundary  and  the  terror  of 
the  eastern  nations." 

•  The  tide  of  invasion  would  almost  always,  as  a  matter  of  course,  flow  along 
the  couDected  valleys  of  the  Orontes  and  Litany.  On  the  right  of  these  valleys  the 
chains  of  Nosairi  and  Libfian  (Lebanon)  rise  abruptly  to  a  height  varying  from 
1000  to  7000  feet.     (See  Chesney's  Euphrat.  Exped.  vol.  i.  pp.  387-8.) 

•  See  Col.  Rawlinson^s  note  on  Essay  vi.  g  6. 

•  Vide  infra,  Book  ii.  ch.  44,  note  *. 

•  Marathus — ir6Kts  hpxcua  ^oiyUuy,  according  to  Strabo — may  be  regarded  as 
earlier  than  Aradus,  1.  from  the  Hamitic  character  of  the  word;  2.  from  the  early 
disappearance  of  the  place  (cf  Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  99) ;  3.  from  its  absorption  into 
Aradus  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  1071),  the  site  of  which  is  so  near  as  to  present  the  appear- 
ance of  an  iwiTtiXiff/jiht  by  an  unfriendly  power.  [Martu  (or  Marathus)  in  the  As- 
syrian inscriptions  is  not  found  as  the  name  of  a  city,  but  of  the  whole  country. 
It  is  a  Scythic  word,  signifying  literally  "behind;  "  and  thence  "the  west,"  just  as 
in  the  Semitic  languages  kede/n  signified  literally  "  before,"  and  thence  "  the  east." 
— [H.  0.  R.] 

'  Perhaps  the  native  name  was  J/aAa//i6a  /  at  least  this  town  appears  among  the 
Phoenician  cities  both  in  the  annaU  of  Sardanapalus  and  in  those  of  Sennacherib, 
which  shows  it  to  have  been  a  place  of  importance.  Yet  no  trace  of  such  a  name 
is  found  in  classic  writers. — [H.  C.  R.] 

•  Scylax,  PeripL  p.  99 ;  Strab.  xvi.  1072  ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  TpUoXis.  Scylax 
■ays  that  Tripolis  was  really  three  cities  in  one,  the  Tyrian,  Sidonian,  and 
Aradian  colonists  having  distinct  regions  of  the  town,  each  enclosed  within  its 
own  walls. 
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northern  frontier  of  PhoBnicia  near  Oabala  (JMK)  to  the  river  Elendie' 
ram;*  that  of  the  other, towns  eannot  be  fixed  with  exaotnen^ 

12.  With  this  brief  notiee  of  the  oonntries  west  of  AaBjria  tod 
Babylonia  the  present  Essay  may  well  terminate.    The  physical  and 
political  geomphy  of  the  part  of  Asia  which  stretches  wtill  further  to 
the  west,  and  is  Imown  generally  aa  Asia  Minor,  or  the  peninsola  of  An- 
atolia,  has  been  already  discussed  in  a  former  Essay.    The  distribntion 
of  the  several  tribes  mentioned  by  Herodotos  as  inhabiting  Asia  towarda 
the  north  and  east  will  be  made  a  separate  sabject  of  consideration  here* 
after. 

*  Smb.  ztL  pp.  1070-1. 
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ESSAY     X. 

►X  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  BABYLONIANS  AND  ASSYRIANS.— [H.  C.  R.] 

veneral  character  of  the  Mjthologj.     2.  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Pantheons  not 
identical.    8.  Thirteen  chief  deities,    (i.)  Asahvry  the  supreme  sod  of  Assyria — the 
Asshur  of  Genesis — his  emblem  the  winged  circle,    (ii.)  Anu,  first  god  of  the  First 
Triad— his  resemblance  to  Dis  or  Hades — his  temples — sods  connected  with  him. 
(iiL)  Bel'Nimrod  (?),  second  god  of  the  Triad — his  wife,  Mylitta  or  Bcltis— his  risht 
to  tne  name  of  Nimrod— his  titles,  temples,  Ac    (ir.)  Hea,  third  god  of  the  Triad — 
his  correspondence  with  Neptune — his  titles — extent  of  his  worship,    (v.)  Bilta 
fBeitis),  the  great  soddess — confusion  between  her  and  isA/ar— her  titles^  temples, 
«c.     (▼!.)  Gods  of  toe  Second  Triad — Iva  (or  /Vlu/)— uncertainty  about  his  name — 
Lord  of  the  sky  or  air — an  old  g:od  in  Babylonia^his  numerical  symbol,    (vii.) 
Shamat  or  San,  the  Sun-god— his  titles— antiquity  of  his  worship  in  I^abylonia — as- 
sociated with  Gu1<if  the  sun-goddess— their  emblems  on  the  monuments,    (riii.) 
8in^  the  Moon-god — his  titles — his  temple  at  Ur— his  high  rank,  at  the  head  of  the 
Second  Triad,    (ix.)  Niniv  or  JVin,  his  various  titles  and  emblems — his  stellar  char- 
acter doubtful — the  Man-Bull  his  emblem — his  name  of  Bar  or  Bar-fhem — JVtn,  the 
Assyrian  Hercules — his  temples — his  relationship  to  Bel-Nimrod — Beltis  both  his 
mother  and  his  wife — his  names  Barzil  and  Sanda.    (z.)  Btl'Merodach—hiB  worship 
originally  Babylonian — his  temple  in  Babylon  called  that  of  Jupiter  Belus — his  wife, 
Zinanti  or  Soccoth-Benoth.    (xi.)  yergal—h'ia  titles— his  connexion  with  Nin — his 
special  worship  atCutha^his  symbol,  the  Man-Lion— his  temples,  Ac.     (xii.)  Ithtar 
or  Astarte — called  A^ana  at  Babylon — her  worship,    (xiii.')  ^ebo — his  temples — the 
god  of  learning- bis  name,  TVr,  Ac.    4.  Other  gods  besides  the  thirteen — AllaUi, 
Bd-Zirpu^  Ac.    5.  Vast  number  of  local  deities. 

The  ancicDt  religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria — whatever  may  have 
en  its  esoteric  character — bore  the  appearance  outwardly  of  a  very 
ws  polytheism.  We  may  infer  from  the  statements  of  Berosus,  that 
did  involve  in  its  origin  ideas  sufficiently  recondite  with  respect  to  the 
»mogony  and  the  generative  functions  of  nature/  and  we  further  know, 
it  many  of  the  most  celebrated  sages  of  Greece,  such  as  Thales,  Py- 
igoras,  and  Democritus,  borrowed  largely  from  Babylonian  sources  in 
3  formation  of  their  respective  systems  of  philosophy ;  but  we  have  not 
t  acquired  that  mastery  over  the  primitive  language  of  Babylon — as 
itinguished  from  the  later  Semitic  dialect  of  Assyria — which  might 
able  us  to  verify  the  high  pretensions  of  the  Chaldaeans  in  regard  to 
tural  religion,  from  modern  materials.' 

*  See  the  account  of  the  Bubylonian  cosmogony,  given  by  Polyhistor  from  Ber- 
18,  and  quoted  by  Eusebius ;  Syncellus,  p.  23 ;  and  Aucher^s  Eusebius,  vol.  i. 
22,  sqq. 

•  The  reference  is  to  the  mythologfical  clay  tablets  found  in  the  royal  library 
Nineveh,  and  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  which  are  in  great  numbers, 
d  which  no  doubt  contain  all  that  we  could  desire  to  know  with  regard  to  the 
icbinery  of  the  Babylonian  religion,  and  probably  also  treat  to  some  extent  of 

mysteries.  These  tablets,  however,  are  composed  in  Babylonian,  which  was  the 
;red  and  literary  language,  and  in  very  few  instances  are  furnished  even  with  a 
MS  or  explanation  in  Assyrian,  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  helping  to  identify 
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Of  all  the  branches  indeed  of  cuneiform  inquiry,  an  explanation 
the  Babylonian  mythology  is  undoubtedly  the  most  difficult,  not  onl 
from  the  extraordinary  extent  and  complicated  character  of  the  subjec 
numerous  independent  objects  of  science  being  more  or  less  closely  co 
nected  with  the  Pantheon' — but  especially  from  the  redundant  nomei 
clature,  each  divinity  having  many  distinct  names  by  which  he  is  indi 
ferently  designated,  and  being  further  indicated  by  an  infinity  of  titl 
which  may  also  be  substituted  at  will  for  the  proper  name,  according 
the  locality  or  attribute  under  which  the  god  is  worshipped.     Of  uucl 
titles  there  are  at  least  forty  or  fifty  appertaining  to  each  deity ;  and 
conning  over  therefore  those  mythological  tablets  in  the  British  Museu 
which  contain  lists  of  the  gods  or  idols  to  be  found  in  the  different  te 
pies  of  the  chief  cities  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  the  student  is  bewi 
dcred  by  an  endless  variety  of  names,  -which,  if  they  really  indica 
different  deities,  would  render  hopeless  any  attempt  to  dissect  and  tabu 
late  the  Pantheon.     In  the  present  paper  it  is  not  proposed  to  conside 
the  subject  in  its  entirety.     A  mere  sketch  of  the  Pantheon  will  be  giv 
en,  the  principal  gods  being  alone  noticed,  and  the  remarks  concernin 
them  being  restricted  to  an  attempted  identification  of  their  chief  name 
and  titles ;  a  description,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  of  their  func' 
tions  and  attributes ;  some  account  of  the  temples  in  which  thej  wer^ 
worshipped ;  and  suggestions  as  to  their  relationship  with  the  godii  o^ 
classical  mythology. 

On  examining  the  mythology  of  the  Babylonians,  the  first  point  whicls. 
attracts  attention  is  the  apparent  similarity  of  the  system,  with  tha^ 
which  afterwards  prevailed  in  Greece  and  Rome.     The  same  gcneraL 
grouping  is  to  be  recognised;    the  same  genealogical  succession  is  not^ 
uufrecjueiitly  to  be  traced;   and  in  some  cases  even  tlie  familiar  names 
and  titles  of  cla^ssical  deities  can  be  explained  from  Babylonian  sources. 
It  seems  indeed  to  be  highly  probable  that  among  the  primitive   tribes 
who  dwelt  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  when   the  cuneiform   alphabet 
was  invented,  by  reducing  pictures  to  phonetic  signs,  and  when  such 
writing  was  first  applied  to  the  purposes  of  religion,  a  Scythic,  or  Scytho- 
Arian  race  must  have  existed,  who  subsequently  migrated  to   Europe, 
and  brought  with  them  those  mythical  traditions,   which,  as  objects  of 
popular  belief,  had  been  mixed  up  in  tlie  nascent  literature  of  their  na- 
tive country ;   so  that  we  are  at  present  able   in  some  cases  to   explain 
obscurities  both  of  Greek  and  lloman  mythological  nomenclature,  not 
simply  from  the  languages  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  but  even  from  the 
peculiar,  and  often  fantastic,  devices  of  the  cuneiform  system  of  writ- 
ing.' 

names  and  n-lationship,  they  can  hardly  be  turned  to  any  account.  The  Assyrian 
sources  ot  iiilornuitioii,  aixaiu,  which  consist  of  invocations  to  the  whole  I'aDtrieon, 
or  to  particular  ^'ods,  jncHxed  to  historical  records,  or  inscribed  upon  the  mystic 
figures  of  the  gods  thein.-clvos,  are  for  the  most  part  restricted  to  a  long  catalogue 
of  obscure  epithets,  and  thus  furnish  no  aid  with  regard  to  the  reading  of  the 
uauies. 

*  AmonfT  such  objects  may  be  enumerate<l  the  system  of  notation,  divisions  of 
time,  the  planets  and  stars,  animals,  metals,  colours,  ki\  &c. 

*  It  ia   hardly  tafe,  perhaps,  from  our  present  cuncilorm  materials,  to  draw  ani 
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2.  The  Pantheons  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  ought  hi  strictness  ti>  be 
considered  separately,  for  in  many  respects  they  are  iissimilar,  doitics 
which  are  prominent  in  one  mythology  being  unknown  in  the  other,  and 
each  system  moreover  having  originally  possessed  an  independent  no- 
menclature. In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  however,  critical 
distinctions  cannot  be  attempted.  We  must  be  content  then  with  a 
brief  enumeration  of  the  deities,  and  an  indication  of  the  relative  posi- 
tions which  they  occupy  in  their  respective  systems. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  mythology  originated  in  Babylonia,  and  at 
a  time  when  several  distinct  languages  were  spoken  by  the  people  using 
the  cuneiform  character ;  for  the  Museum  tablets  very  often  exhibit  the 
names  of  the  gods  in  three  parallel  columns,  all  written  in  the  primitive 
Scythic  of  Babylonia  and  without  any  attempt  to  give  the  Semitic  equiv- 
alents of  Assyria  expressed  phonetically.  It  is,  indeed,  of  extreme  rarity 
to  find  any  phonetic  explanation  of  the  names  of  the  gods.  The  Assyr- 
ians, although  using  the  old  Babylonian  terms,  which  we  have  been 
hitherto  accustomed  improperly  to  speak  of  as  ideographs,  or  monograms,* 
applied  to  such  terms  their  own  vernacular  Semitic  equivalents;  but  it 
is  only  inferentially,  for  the  most  part,  that  wo  can  determine  how  these 
equivalents  were  pronounced. 

In  most,  but  not  all,  of  the  invocations  which  preface  the  historical 
inscriptions  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  we  find  the  gods  of  the  Pantheon  clas- 
sified in  distinct  groups.  There  is,  firstly,  Asskur^  the  supreme  god,  who 
was  replaced  in  Babylonia  by  a  distinct  deity  Jl  or  lia ;  then  comes  the 
governing  triad  answering  to  the  Pluto,  Jupiter,  and  Neptune  of  Clas- 
sical mythology ;  and  with  these  is  often  associated  the  supreme  female 
deity  who  was  wife  of  Jupiter  and  mother  of  the  gods.  The  next  group 
is  that  which  Berosus  describes  as  acrrpa  koL  i^Xxov  koI  o-cXt/i/t/i/,  but  which 
more  strictly  answers  to  -^ther,  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  the  remain- 
ing five  deities  must  be  the  rov^  ttotc  irXAvrp-a^  of  the  same  passage." 
These  thirteen  deities  will  now  be  examined  in  succession. 

(i.)  Asshur,  This  god  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Pantheon  of  As- 
syria. His  usual  titles  are  "  the  great  Lord,"  *'  the  King  of  all  the 
gods,"  "  he  who  rules  supreme  over  the  gods,''  and  sometimes  "  the 
father  of  the  gods,"  although  that  title  more  properly  appertains  to  the 
second  deity  of  the  governing  triad.     His  special  attributes  are  those  of 

general  conclusions  with  regard  to  primitive  cthnolo«ry ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
remarking,  in  regard  to  Greek  and  Human  uiytbology,  that,  in  addition  to  the 
Arian  element  which  forms  the  basis  of  both  systems,  thera  is  a  prevailing  Semitic 
character  in  the  one,  and  a  Scythic  character  in  the  other.  Thus,  in  Greek  mytho- 
logy, the  following  names  are  of  undoubted  Semitic  origin,  Kp6vos,  "Eptfios,  KujS^Ai;, 
Kafi*ipoi,  KdSfxos,  &c. ;  whilst  in  Latin  the  names  of  Saturn,  Dis,  Vulcan,  &c.,  may  be 
Suspected  to  be  Scythic.  If  this  distinction,  then,  be  admitted,  the  inference  would 
Beem  to  be,  that  the  Pelasgians  must  have  belonged  to  the  Assyrian  family,  and  the 
Eltruflcans  to  the  Babylonian. 

•  The  only  cuneiform  signs  in  the  mythological  vocabulary,  which  arc  at  all  de- 
lerving  of  the  name  of  ideographs  or  monograms,  are  the  abbreviations,  where  the 
juitial  character  stands  for  the  entire  word;  as  in  As  for  Ax-shur^  San  for  San-siy 
Pa  for  JPakUy  &c. ;  and  even  in  these  cases  we  cannot  be  sure  but  that  the  mono- 
syllable was  the  primitive  term,  and  the  fidl  name  a  later  compound. 

•  See  Cory's  Ancient  Fragments,  p.  20. 
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•OTtfWpitT  and  power:  he  is  thus  called  "  the  givw  of  the  seqitre  and 
Qfovn/*  ^  he  who  establiahee  empire,"  "  he  who  lengthens  the  jeara  of 
Ihe  king's  reiffn  and  protects  hia  armies  and  his  forts,"  dbc.,  dbc*  In 
lh«  lists  upon  uie  cla^  tablets,  which  seem  to  hnye  been  drawn  np  for 
the  jpnrpoee  of  explainbg  the  Babylonian  mythology  to  the  Assyrians, 
W  IS  nerer  mentioned,  and  we  are  thos  nnable  to  determine  his  syno- 
ii^ias»  His  name,  however,  is  written  indifferently  as  A-Anr  sad  A$ihur^ 
and  sometimes  by  abbreviation  simply  as  ^,  while  in  the  later  inscrip- 
tions he  is  distiiupiished  by  an  epithet  JPAt  (?),  whidi  in  the  lists  is  attri- 
buted to  Aml  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  period  of  the  introduc- 
tion into  Assjrria  of  the  wordiip  of  Auh/r  under  that  name ;  for  although 
the  kings  of  Ur,  Ismi-4agcn  and  Shamat-Ivaf  who  founded  a  temple  on  the 
Upper  Tieris  in  the  19m  century  b.  a,  are  stated  in  the  inscrintions  of 
Tiglath-PUeser  I.  to  have  been  followers  atAt^ur;  yet  on  the  bricks  of 
SlShmti'lvaf  which  are  still  found  in  the  ruins  of  XUA  Sherfdi^  the  deity 
whom  he  honoured  is  entitled  Athit^  which  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve was  the  primitive  Chaldsdan  form  of  the  name.*  It  is  further  re- 
markable that,  with  the  exception  of  this  temple  at  EUeh  ShergdJ^  there 
is  positively  in  the  whole  ranffc  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  as  for  ms 
our  present  experience  extends,  no  other  notice  of  a  shrine  dedicated  to 
Aukur,  The  country  of  Assyria  derived  its  title  from  him;  and,  as  the 
patron  deity  of  the  nation,  he  also  imposed  his  name  on  the  capital  city 
of  A$$hur  (modem  lutleh  Shergdt)  which  was  the  seat  of  empire  apparent- 
ly before  the  building  of  Nineveh :  but  it  would  seem  that  he  was  con- 
sidered, as  the  head  of  the  Pantheon,  of  too  high  a  rank  to  receive  the 
homage  of  his  votaries  in  any  particular  or  special  temple.  Probably 
all  the  shrines  throughout  Assyria  were  open  to  his  worship ;  but  neither 
is  his  name  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  multitudinous  lists  of  idols  that 
have  been  hitherto  examined,  nor  is  BU-Aashur  mentioned  amongst  the 
temples  either  of  Nineveh  or  of  Calah  {Nimrtid),  The  Assyrian  kings, 
howovcr,  from  the  earliest  times  evidently  regarded  Asshur  as  their  spe- 
cial tutelary  divinity.  They  constantly  used  his  name  as  an  element  in 
their  own  titles ;  they  invoked  him  on  all  occasions  which  referred  to  the 
exercise  of  their  sovereign  functions.  The  laws  of  the  empire  were  the 
laws  of  Asshur :  the  tribute  payable  from  dependent  kingdoms  was  the 
tribute  of  Asshur,     He  was  all  and  everything  as  far  as  Assyrian  na- 

^  The  Assyrian  authorities  from  which  the  titles  of  the  gods  are  chiefly  quoted 
arc  as  follows  :  1.  The  invocation  of  Sardaiiapalus,  conimeucing  his  aunals.  2.  The 
invocation  of  his  son,  Shalinanubar  on  the  Black  Obelisk.  8.  Sargon  8  dedication 
of  the  eight  gates  of  his  city  to  eight  of  the  principal  gods.  4.  An  invocation  on  a 
Ukhlet  of  A sshur-baui-paV 8 ;  and,  6.  The  mythological  clay  tablets  generally.  Fop 
Babylonian  materials  the  various  Inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Neriglissar  and 
Nubonidus  have  all  been  consulted. 

"  Thus  the  Samaritan  text  of  Genesis,  which  has  preserved  many  of  the  original 
Hamite  names,  of  which  the  later  Semitic  equivalents  arc  alone  given  in  the  Hebrew, 
U8es  AatuH  for  Amftur^  the  termination  in  un  being  in  all  probability  the  Arabia 
I>articipial  nominative.  The  substitution  of  Asiun  for  Asshur  may  perhaps,  however, 
1)0  more  immediately  compared  with  the  Pehlevi  forms  of  Mitunior  Mihr  or  JfUhra. 
A  fun  for  Adar  or  Athro^  "  tire,"  nhatuu  for  shahar^  *'  a  city,"  &c.,  where  the  n  every 
irlicre  takes  the  place  of  r. 
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tioDAlitj  was  concerned ;  but  he  was  strictly  a  local  deity,  and  his  name 
was  almost  onknown  beyond  the  limits  of  Assyria  Proper.  In  Armenia 
his  place  was  taken  by  a  national  divinity  named  Khaldi  (whence,  per- 
haps, the  people  were  confounded  by  the  Greeks  with  the  Kaldees  of  the 
South,  thou^  the  cuneiform  names  are  entirely  distinct),*  while  in  Bab- 
ylonia the  first  place  is  generally  given  to  //  or  Ha,  who  was  possibly  of 
Egyptian  origin,  and  who  was  the  guardian  deity  of  the  primitive  Bab- 
ylon as  Asskur  was  of  Assyria.' 

Every  god  is  associated  with  a  goddess;  and  the  supreme  fe- 
male divinity,  Beltis  or  Mylitta,  "the  mother  of  the  gods,"  is  thus 
sometimes  called  the  wife  of  Aashur :  but  this  was  hardly,  it  would  seem, 
legitimate  mythology,  the  real  "  husband  of  Beltis  "  and  **  father  of  the 
gods  "  beinff  the  second  member  of  the  governing  triad,  whom  it  is  pro- 
posed to  call  Bel-Nimrud,  while  the  wife  of  Asshur,  who  appears  in  the 
Ibt  of  gods  to  whom  Tiglath-Pileser  II.  offered  sacrifices  after  his 
conquest  of  Babylonia,  is  named  Shentha.^ 

It  is  hardly  permissible  to  doubt  that  Asshur  must  be  the  deified 
patriarch  of  Genesis  x.  11,  the  son  of  Sbem  who  went  forth  from 
8hinar  and  founded  the  Assyrian  empire.  The  pagan  Greeks  were 
acquainted  with  the  same  tradition,  and  thus  derive  the  name  of  As- 
syria,  airo  *A<rovpov,   rov  ^i^fiov*  and  in  later  ages  we  have  also  that 

*  The  Triad  invoked  in  all  the  Armenian  inscriptions  are  Khaldi^  the  Sun,  and 
^tber :  and  when  Sargon  boasts  of  having  carried  off  the  Armenian  gods  as  trophies 
from  the  great  city  AtukhaUir^  the  same  deity  is  mentioned.  "AASof,  according  to 
the  Etymologicum  Magnum,  was  an  epithet  of  the  Jupiter  worshipped  at  Gaza  (called 
by  St.  Jerome  and  others  Mamas^  *'the  lord  of  men");  but  that  term  is  probably 
Semitic,  while  we  muist  look  for  Armenian  etymologies  in  the  primitive  Scythic  of 
Babylonia,  the  name  of  Akkad^  which  denotes  Northern  Babylonia,  being  sometimes 
applied  in  the  inscriptions  to  Ararat  or  Armenia.  This  ethnic  connexion,  which  if> 
also  to  a  certain  extent  to  be  traced  in  the  language,  would  suggest  a  more  direct 
explanation  for  the  double  use  of  the  term  Chaldee  ;  but  the  Chaldees  of  the  South 
were  certainly  Semites,  while  those  to  the  North  were  to  all  appearance  Scyths,  or 
at  any  rate  Scytho-Arians.  The  early  Syrian  fathers  seem  to  have  applied  the  name 
Cbaldsan  to  the  Tezidi  heretics  (associating  them,  as  they  do,  with  the  Marciouites 
and  Manichaeans);  and  the  same  people  are  called  Kasdim  by  the  Afesopotamian 
Jews  to  the  present  day.  If  this  be  the  case,  however,  the  name  has  again  shifted  in 
modem  times,  for  Kaldani  is  now  adopted  by  the  whole  Nestorian  race  as  their 
proper  national  title,  while  the  Church  restricts  the  name  to  Nestorian  converts  to 
Catholicism. 

*  This  god  is  more  particularly  known  as  the  deity  from  which  Babylon  derived 
its  name.  Bab-il^  as  the  cuneiform  name  is  written,  signifies  '*  the  gate  of  //,"  and 
IS  the  Semitic  translation  of  a  Uamite  term,  AVra,  which  must  have  been  the  origi> 
nal  title  of  the  place.  The  name  was  probably  given  in  allusion  to  the  first  establish- 
ment of  a  seat  of  justice,  as  it  was  in  **  the  gate  of  the  palace  "  or  **  the  gate  of  the 
temple  **  that  in  early  times  justice  was  administered.  Ha  suggests  an  Egyptian 
origin,  although  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Babylonian  god  was  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  **  the  sun."  On  the  contrary,  we  may  infer  from  the  vocabularies,  where 
Ra  is  translated  by  7Z,  and  joined  with  #ur,  '^  a  king,"  that  it  simply  meant  **  a  god." 
or  rather  perhaps  **  the  god  "  Kar  iioxhv'  Sanchoniathon  says  that  "lAos  was  the 
same  as  Kp<(yor ;  but  in  all  the  Semitic  languages  the  term  has  been  ever  used  for  *^a 
god  "  generally. 

■  The  name  is  otherwise  written  Sherui/a  ;  but  the  goddess  thus  entitled,  although 
faicluded  in  the  general  lists,  docs  not  appear  of  that  rank  which  should  entitle  her, 
as  the  wife  of  Atshur,  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Pantheon. 

'  See  Etymologicum  Magnum,  in  voc.  *A<ravpia, 
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valuable  notice  of  Damaseius  on  the  Babylonian  mythology,  where  he 
speaks  of  the  primaeval  pair  *A(rcrtap6s  and  Muro-ap^,^  and  of  the  triad 
springing  from  them  *Avos,  *IAXiko?,  and  'Aos,  who  have  their  respec- 
tive representatives  in  the  inscriptions. 

At  an  early  period  of  cuneiform  inquiry  it  was  conjectured  that 
the  Nisroch  of  Scripture,  whose  name  is  written  *A<rapax  by  the  LXX./ 
might  be  identical  with  the  Auhur  of  the  inscriptions,  and  that  the 
deity  in  question  might  be  compared  with  the  Saturn  of  classical  mytho- 
logy, but  that  hypothesis  has  been  destroyed  by  the  establishment  of  the 
simple  fact  that  Asshur  had  no  temple  at  Nineveh  in  which  Sennacherib 
could  have  been  worshipping  when  he  was  slain  by  his  rebelliooa  sons. 
Nisroch,  whom  the  Talmudists  identify  with  Saturn,  is  £>till  shrouded  in 
obscurity  ;*  but  it  may  be  permitted  to  conjecture  that  since  the  god  A^ 
shur^  in  company  with  the  gods  Nin  and  Nergal,  is  constantly  spoken  of  in 
the  inscriptions  as  defeating  the  enemies  of  the  Assyrians  with  his  arrows, 
and  since  we  have  almoist  direct  evidence  that  the  two  latter  gods  are 
represented  respectively  by  the  man-bull  and  the  man- lion,  the  other  or 
chief  member  of  the  protecting  triad  must  be  recognised  in  the  winged 
globe  which  is  so  often  seen  in  the  sculptures  hovering  over  the  Assyrian 
monarch,  and  from  which  a  figure  with  the  horned  helmet,  the  sure  em- 
blem of  divinity,  shoots  his  arrows  against  the  discomfited  foe. 

The  latest  historical  trace  of  the  god  Asshur  occurs  probably  in 
Isidore's  notice  of  the  Greek  city  of  Artemita  in  Babylonia,  which  under 
the  Purthians  is  said  to  have  resumed  its  old  title  of  XaXaaap  i'  this  ti- 
tle, which  signifies  "  the  fort  of  Asshur,"  having  been  imposed  on  the 
place  by  Tiglath-Pileser  IL  when  he  rebuilt  the  city  in  about  750  B;  c* 

We  may  now  consider  the  triad  which  in  the  Assyrian  lists  usually 
follows  Aitshm%  and  in  Babylonian  mythology  heads  the  Pantheon,  or  is 
only  preceded  by  Jia  or  //. 


*  Mixxare  (or  Kinaap^,  as  the  imnie  is  written  in  some  MSS.)  may  very  well  bo 
participial  form  cognate  with   JShirui/a^  and  signitying  merely  "the  queen."     Se€^ 
Cory'ri  Knigments,  p.  ol8. 

*  This  (or  acoordinj:  to  pomc  MSS.  tianapax)  is  the  orthography  used  in  Id— i^ 
XXX vii.  58.     In  2  Kinjrs  xix.  37,  the  name  is  written  by  the  LXX.  as  Mctropc^x  • 

*  See  Sehlen,  De  Diis  Syris,  p.  3*23.     The  only  cuneiform  title  at  all  rcsemblin 
XisrrK'h  is  one  which  applies  to  Nebo,  and  si/rnifies  *'  king  of  the  soul,"  readiug  ♦  • 
rukhi;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  -Vm  was  ever  used  for  *' king "  (though  the  ag 
which  indicates  **a  king''  has  that  power);  and  it  is  still  more  doubtful  if  Xebo  ha 
any  temple  at  Nineveh.     In  all  probability  Xisroch  it  not  a  genuine  reading. 

'  Hudson's  (JeographiMinores,  vol.  ii.  p.  O. 

"  The  locative  pretix  which  occurs  in  the  cuneiform  name,  and  ^hichis  of  almosC^ 
universal  employment  in  Assyrian  and  Habylonian  g«'Ography,  had  the  true  Semitic^' 
pronunciation  of  Kar ;  but  it  would  >eem  almost  certain  that  this  word  must  have-" 
beencorrupteil  very  early  to  Kaf  or  K/iaf,  from  the  constant   occurrence  of  thaC 
pretix  in  the  Greek,  Ibbrew,  :»n<l  Arabic  correspondents  of  the  old  Babylonian  names.^ 
Thus  we  have  XaA-drra^*,  or  "the  fort  of  vIxxA///*;  *'  XaA-avv*?,  the  Septuagint  nam<^^ 
for  Calueh ;  "2:"^r,  K/tal-Xtvo,  a  famous  Habylonian  temple  mentioned  in  the  Tal-^- 
niud;  "T™,  6V<(7ma'/ of  Scripture,  or  ^'^SyiSKohMhch^  •' fort  of  the  god  Wad  oc^ — 

Jfdd;^  also  XaXra-Kriris  of  Susiana;   ..•(•JL^,  JIalican ;  and  numerous  other  geo 

trapbical  titles,  compounded  of  the  prenx  of  locahtyand  one  of  the  old  names  of  tlu 
bjrloniau  gods. 
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(iL)  Amt,  This  is  the  first  memher  of  the  triad  and  appears  to  anBwer 
to  Hades  or  Pluto.  His  functions,  however,  are  not  very  clearly  defin- 
ed, nor  can  the  greater  part  of  his  titles  he  explained  except  eonjeotur- 
ally.  One  class  of  epithets  refer  nndouhtedly  to  "  priority ''  and  "  anti- 
quity." He  is  *'  the  old  Ann,"  "  the  original  chief;"  perhaps  in  one  cape 
*' the  father  of  the  gods;"  also  *'the  Lord  of  spirits  and  dsemons"  (?) 
mnd  like  the  Greek  nXovrcov,  '^  the  layer  up  of  treasures  "  and  **  the  Lord 
of  the  earth  "  or  **  mountains  "  (from  whence  the  precious  metals  were 
extracted).  A  very  extensive  class  of  synonyms,  however,  extending  to 
siboiit  twenty  names,  which  arc  found  on  the  tahlets,  are  quite  unintel- 
ligible except  on  the  supposition  that  they  refer  to  the  infernal  regions. 
There  seem  to  be  such  titles  as  "  King  of  the  lower  world,"  "  Lord  of 
^larkness "  or  "  death,"  "  ruler  of  the  far  off  city,"  and  many  similar 
epithets,  but  the  sense  is  throughout  obscure. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  pronunciation  of  this  god's  name  in 
Assyrian,  as  it  is  declined  according  to  rule,  Anu  (or  Ami)  in  the  nomi- 
^natiTe,  Ani  in  the  genitive,  and  Ana  in  the  accusative'     In  Babylon- 
ian   the  corresponding  name  was  Anna  or  Ana^  and  it  was  indeclin- 
able.    It  signified  "  The   god,"  Kar   iioxrjv,  and  was  no  doubt  in  use 
simong  the  primitive  Babylonians  from  the  very  earlie;^t  times.     There 
iSs  further  a  very  singular  link  of  connexion,  in  regard  to  this  god,  be- 
tween Babylonian    and    classical   mythology.      It  is  well  known  that 
~xiambers  among  the  early  Chaldeans  were  supposed  to  be  invested  with 
^anystic  powers ;  and  in  this  view  probably  the  system  of  notation  was 
brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  Pantheon,  the  6  integers  in 
^he  cycle  of  60  being  referred  to  the  two   triads  of  the  Pantheon.* 
^The  first  triad  is  thus  represented  by  GO,  50,  and  40  respectively ;  and 
^*he  second  by  30,  20,  and  6.     The  greater  number,  60,  or  1  soss,   in- 
dicated by  a  single  wedge  Y,  becomes  accordingly  the  emblem  of  the 
^^god  Antif  the   head  of  the  first  triad ;  and    is  invested  with  phonetic 
3K)wers  according  to  the  names  of  the  god  among  the  races  using  the 
•^cuneiform   writing.     One  of  these  powers  is  AfM,  the  ordinary  Bab- 
_jlonian  name  of  the  god,  which  thus  verifies  the  usage ;  the  other  power, 
^^equally  well  known  to  cuneiform  students,  is  Dis,  and  this  accordingly 
should  be  another  name  of  the  god.     Further,  the  second  city  of  Bab- 
ylonia— that  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  after   Babel,    or    "  the 
Gate  of  7/,"  and  which  was  especially  dedicated  to  Ana,  the  god  next 
to  //  in  the  Babylonian  mythology — was  named  ^n»  'Opcx  in  the  Septua- 
gint  version,  mai-i^K  Urikut   in    the   Talmud,   and   modern    Warka  or 
Urka,     This  city  was  the  great  necropolis  of  Babylonia.     Whole  moun- 
tains of  coffins  are  still  to  be  found  there,  and  it  was  emphatically  "  a 
city  of  the  dead."  '     Can  the  coincidence  then  be  merely  accidental  l)e- 

•  Traces  of  this  name  are  probably  to  be  found  in  the  ^^v^n^i»ros  of  Berosua, 
which  appears  to  have  been  an  epithet  applied  to  Cannes,  signifying  "  given  by  Anu;  ** 
tnd  in  the  Phoenician  nymph  *Avwi3p»T,  whose  name  means  *'  beloved  by  Anu." 

'  The  clay  tablet  which  contains  tliis  curious  application  of  numbers  to  the  Bab- 
ylodan  gods,  was  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Hincks  in  his  paper  on  the  Assyrian  Mythology 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  406. 

'  Bj  the  Greek  geographers  the  city  in  question  is  named  'Opx<^'?-     For  a  de- 
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tireen  Dm,  the  Lord  of  Vrka^  the  eiiy  of  the  dead,  and  DIb,  the  King  of 
OroQBor  Hadeef 

WhateTor  may  be  tbougbt  of  this  aasimilatioii,  it  it  eertani  aft  aaj 
rate  tiiat  the  great  temple  at  Whritmf  one  of  the  cddeat  in  the  oountry, 
and  the  site  <n  which  la  now  marked  bj  the  raioaof  .AnmirMi^waaoaUid 
£U  Aim  afW  the  god  in  qneetiony  thou^^  from  a  verj  remote  epoch  tbo 
worship  of  Beltis  seema  to  have  aaperseded  that  of  Awm  in  tiie  temple  off 
Wmrhti^  and  to  hare  beoome  so  fiunooa  that  in  the  later  Babylonian  in- 
seriptions  she  is  cenerallj  noticed  as  *'  tiie  ladj  of  BU  AmL*^ 

The  temple  alBO,  prerioimljr  referred  to,  wnidi  8kmm$Jbm  raised  is 
the  capital  of  Assyria  in  the  19th  oentair  bl  o.|  and  which  was  after- 
wards repaired  by  Ti^^lath-Pileeer  L  in  the  18th  oeatorj  Bl  cl,  waa  d»> 
dicated  to  Ann  and  his  son  Iva;  and  it  was  probably  on  this  aeoonnt 
that  the  city  obtained  the  name  of  TdUunf  (Monad  of  Atm),  ^V^J  ^^ 
its  national  designation  of  Amkmr^    Ann  appears  to  have  been  jviihont 
any  special  temples  either  at  Nineveh,  or  Onkh,  er  even  at  Babykm; 
bat  Sargon,  at  Jhtr-JSmymOj  evidently  had  him  in  great  honour,  and  tha 
d^^cated  to  him,  in  conjunction  with  Astarte,  the  weatsm.gate  of  the 

Ann  is  osoally  found  in  conjunction  with  the  other  two  membera  of 
the  triad,  precisely  as  we  have  Anns,  Illinos,  and  Ails  assoeiated  by 
Damascios;  but  the  name  sometimes  occnza  in  nnioa  with  another 
sin|^  god,  where  the  connexion  cannot  be  so  certainly  explained.  Thna 
flaraanapdns  calls  himself  simply,  '*  he  who  honours  Anu/^  or  more  fre- 
qnently,  '<  he  who  hononrs  Anu  and  Da^m;^^  and  the  same  assoetatum 
St  the  two  names  is  also  found  on  the  dbelisk  of  SkmmmltML    Who  the 

Sd  Dagon  is,  however,  ia  still  one  of  the  obscurities  of  the  mythology. 
e  cannot,  as  has  been  conjectured,  hare  anything  to  do  with  the  water- 
god,  as  the  name  does  not  occur  in  the  complete  list  which  is  given  entire 
on  one  of  the  tablets,  of  the  36  synonyms  of  the  latter  divinity/  It  is 
indeed  extremely  doubtful  if  the  name  Bagon  has  anything  to  do  with 
a^,  *'  a  fish,"  or  with  the  Phoenician  yof^ ;  for  in  one  passsge  of  the  in* 
seriptions  the  pair  are  mentioo6d-*i>0-6rtfii  for  the  male,  and  Jkhhi  for 
the  female — as  if  both  the  names  were  compounds ;  and  the  explana- 
tion attached  would  seem  to  show  that  the  titles  appertained  to  the  great 
gods  Belus  and  Beltis. 

Sargon  again,  who  appears  to  have  had  Anu  in  eepecial  honour,  in 
oonsequcDce  of  his  own  name  being  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  as 

scriptioD  of  the  ruins  as  they  exist  at  present,  see  Loflus's  Chaldsa  and  Sosiana,  p. 
162,  et  seqq. 

'  See  Stcph.  dc  Urbibus  in  voc.  Ttlaiu  is  described  as  the  city  where  the  kings 
of  Assyria  dwelt  before  the  building  of  KineTeh,  and  can  thus,  it  would  seem,  only 
answer  to  Asshur. 

*  It  should  be  added  that  one  of  the  principal  metula,  either  **  lead  ^  or  "  tin,** 
was  named  after  Anu^  as  **iroa"  was  after  Hercules,  but  the  phonetic  connexion  ii 
not  at  present  apparent. 

*  In  this  list,  however,  there  is  a  name  referring  to  the  water-god  in  his  charac- 
ter of  "  the  sentient  fish/'  which  reads  Da  yami-^ui^  but  has  no  connexion  appar- 
ently with  Da-Gan,  The  Phoenician  Dagon  indeed  Ls  translated  by  Sanchoniathec 
2ir«y,  that  is  "  bread-corn.** 
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tliat  of  the  ddest  son  of  the  god,  assooiates  bim  in  his  royal  titles  with 

tlie  aeoond  god  of  the  triad,  whom  for  oonTenience  sake  we  may  call 

**  Bel  Nimmd  ;^  while  in  placing  the  four  gates  of  his  city  each  under 

the  doable  guardianship  of  two  deities,  he  joins  Ant*  and  Asf-arte,  though 

^hat  goddess  was  certainly  not  his  wife,  nor  was  she  in  any  way  mytho- 

logicallj  connected  with  him.     His  wife  is  named  in  the  lists  Afiata  or 

.^nwtay  and  she  has  precisely  the  same  epithets  as  himself,  with  a  mcro 

cliffefence  of  gender,  but  she  is  rarely  if  ever  mentioned  in  the  historical 

or  geographical  inscriptions.     Their  progeny  at  the  same  time  appears 

'%M  have  been  large.     A  list  of  nine  names  is  given  on  one  tablet,  com- 

'Knencing  with  Sar^ana,  Lat^aky  E%h-gula,  and  Emu;  but  little  is  known 

of  these  gods  beyond  their  names.     Two  other  sons  who  arc  not  men- 

'^ioned  in  this  list  are  of  more  importance.     One  of  these  is  ^ther,  the 

Bod  of  the  air,  whose  name  is  doubtfully  read  as  Iva  ;  and  it  may  perliaps 

toe   allowed  to  trace  a  connexion  before  this  filiation,  and  the  Greek 

'tradition  of  iEther  being  the  son  of  Erebus,  the  more  especially  as 

Krebna  is  itself  an  Assyrian  term  referring  to  "darkness,"  *  which  was 

^DTie  of  the  attributes  of  Anu,     Another  god,  who  is  well  known  in  As- 

^Syrian  and  Babylonian  mythology  as  MartUy  is  also  stated  on  many 

^sylinder-scals  to  be  the  son  of  Ann.     This  god  may  be  suspected  to  be 

^KnimiHelf  the  Erebus  of  the  Greeks,  as  the  name  Martu  signifies  *'  after"  or 

^  'behind ;" '  and  is  thus  applied  to  **  the  west,"  being  in  fact  a  synonym 

>f -EW>  (original  of  "EpcjSos),  which  refers  directly  to  **  the  setting  sun," 

ind  tropically  both  to  "the  west  "  and  "darkness."     It  may  be  added 

the  name  Martu  is  further  applied  to  Phoenicia  in  cuneiform  geog* 

iphy,  as  the  extreme  western  point  with  which  the  Babylonians  were 

icquainted  (compare  Bpa^  of  Sanchoniathon),*  and  that  the  descent  of 

■     Martu  f^om  Ami  would  thus  seem  to  point  to  the  Mosaical  tradition  of 

idon  and  Heth,  and  the  other  Syrian  colonies,  being  descended  from 

~am,  as  that  patriarch  must  of  course  answer  to  Ann^  if  the  Noachide 

;riad  be  compared  with  the  Babylonian.* 

(iiL)  The  phonetic  reading  of  the  name  of  the  second  god  of  the  triad 

lost  be  still  a  matter  of  speculation.     There  can  be  little  doubt  that 

=^n  his  character  and  position  he  answers  to  the  great  father  Jupiter  of 

^"^e  Romans ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  primary  element  of  his 

^=^iame  is  BU^  the  Lord ;  yet  he  cannot  represent  the  true  Babylonian 

ZIBelus,  of  later  times,  and  for  the  following  reasons : — That  god  is  almost 

certainly  the  same   as  Merodach.     In  the  only  known  proper  names 

*  Ereh  sigDifieB  in  Assyrian  *•  setting,"  that  is  "  the  west,"  and  hence  "darkness." 
It  IB  a  cognate  term  with  Europa,  which  also  signifies  setting,  or  the  west,  as  Asia 
ngnifies  " riaiDg," or  "the  cast." 

*  It  18  thus  translated  in  the  Tocabularics  by  akhxirru^  the  Hebrew  "'•rtx ;  and  the 
Utter  name  is  applied  in  the  inscriptions  to  Phwnicia,  "  the  western  country,"  indil- 
ferentlr  with  Martu. 

'  ^ro^Ati  is  joined  in  Sanchoniathon  with  Cnssius  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanua,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  of  its  representing  a  geographical  name. 

*  Martu'iB  stated  on  one  tablet  to  be  "  the  minister  of  the  deep,"  as  if  he  were 
connected  with  Hia  ;  on  another  tablet  his  title  is  Mulu-Kharrisy  perhaps  "  the  lord 
of  architecture.**  His  wife  is  the  lady  of  Tigganna,  Tiglath-Pileser  1.  erected  a 
temple  to  him  at  Calah  in  conjunction  with  Bet-  Vara  (KUeh-Shergat  Cylinder,  col 
8i  liii«>  88V  but  the  name  is  not  often  met  with  in  other  historical  inscriptions. 
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whero  JSrf  ooenn  as  an  element  {NddmtthJBil  at  BAkkm^  wnA  BH  »hmr  mm 
for  JMsktBmmr)y  the  god's  name  is  written  with  the  sign  sisnifyiius  JBilf  • 
lord|  procedea  bj  the  deteiminatiye  of  divinity,  //  or  An^  M  wm^yi  mff 
tuffmcL    The  same  orthography  is  employed  in  oonnexion  with  the 
goddess  ZirbtmU^  who  was  notoriously  the  wife  of  Herodach,  and  thero 
only.    The  names  of  Bel-Herodaeh  are  also  sometimes  aotoallj  found, 
in  oonjunetion.^'    Again,  the  famous  temple  of  Belos  of  Herodotns  is 
the  temple  of  Herodach  in  the  inscriptions;  and  lastly,  the  exact  gene- 
alogy is  given  for  Belos  in  Damascius,  son  of  *Ao«  and  ^awau  which  iim 
the  mythological  tablets  applies  to  Merodaoh.    If  Merodach  then  be  tho 
true  fielus  of  history,  it  is  evident  that  this  earlier  and  more  powerful, 
god  could  not  have  had  the  same  identical  nama 

The  name  in  Question  is  written  with  the  determinative  of  %  god,  the 
sign  BU^  '*  a  lord,"  and  a  qualificative  adjnnct|  either  simple  or  oompo)imd, 
on  which  the  whole  mystery  of  the  name  depends.  Now  this  a4junct  in 
the  vocabukries,  when  joined  with  other  nouns,  is  frequently  translated 
hj  ^prt^;  and  the  reading  is  further  verified  by  our  finding  that  Um 
city  which  was  named  after  the  god — its  title  being  in  fiust  a  mere  repro- 
duction of  the  name  with  the  sign  of  locality  aflixed,  instead  of  the 
determinative  of  divinity  prefixed— is  translated  in  Semitic  by  JV^mt. 
It  may  then  &irl^  be  assumed  that  the  great  ffod  in  question  was  in 
Semitic  named  Btlu-N^pruy  and  ^t  the  great  goddess,  tli^  mother  of  the 

S^ds,  who  is  always  associated  with  him  as  hu  wifb,  was  entitled  BUU- 
Iprtd.  Before  pointing  out  the  very  important  conseouenoes  of  this 
proposed  Semitic  reading,  the  old  jsabylonian  nomenclature  however 
must  be  concluded.  In  the  dialects  of  the  South,  the  equivalents  of 
BUu  and  BiUa  were  Enu^  Enuta^  and  Mul^  Muiia.  With  the  latter  are 
no  doubt  to  be  compared  the  MdXts  of  Nicolaiis*  and  the  MvXirra  of 
Herodotus*  and  Hesychius;'  and  the  former  term,  Enu  or  (with  the  an- 
tecedent determinative  pronounced)  H-^nu,  is  probably  the  original  of 
the  *lAAivo9  of  Damascius.  Other  Babylonian  names  of  the  god,  such 
as  Bi  (^)'Eiiy  Asintr,  &c.,  are  of  less  moment 

We  will  now  consider  the  terms  Nipru  and  Nipnd,*  It  is  impossible 
to  overlook  the  similarity  of  these  titles,  especially  the  feminine  NipnU^ 
to  the  Oreek  Nc^S/xo^ ;  and  the  more  we  examine  the  subject,  the  more 
reason  we  find  to  suspect  that  if  there  be  any  connexion,  as  has  been  so 
often  surmised,  between  the  great  Belus  of  Babylonian  tradition  and 

'®  As  on  the  tablet  so  often  quoted,  which  applies  **  numbers  ^  to  the  gods  of 
the  Panthcou. 

>  See  MuUer's  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  iii.  p.  861,  note  16.  MuUcr  alters  the  read- 
ing to  MuAiTTO,  very  unuecessarily.  *  Herod,  i.  181  and  199. 

'  Hesychius  in  voc.  writes  MvA^roy.  It  has  hitherto  been  customary  to  compare 
the  Mylitta  of  Herodotus  with  the  Syriac  Mulidtha^  *'  genetrix ; "  but  it  is  Tery 
doubtful  if  the  root  ''\b\  common  to  all  the  other  Semitic  languages,  was  known  to 
the  Assyrian.  At  any  rate  Multa^  as  the  feminine  of  J/u/,  is  a  far  more  satislactory 
etymology. 

^  It  must  be  understood  that  in  no  case  are  these  titles,  phoneticallj  written, 
attached  to  the  names  of  Belus  and  Beltis.  They  are  merely  assumed  as  the  Semitic 
equivalents  of  the  abbreviated  Uamite  adjuncts  which  qualify  the  terms  "Lord**  and 
**  Lady  "  in  these  names. 
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the  Biblical  Nimrad,  and  if  this  connexion  can  be  verified  from  native 
souroes,  then  we  are  on  the  right  track  in  seeking  to  identify  the  above- 
mentioned  names.  For  instance,  Babylon  is  sometimes  called  in  the  in- 
acriptions  the  city  of  Bilu-Nipru  ;'  and  the  inner  and  outer  city,  even  as 
late  as  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  were  known  as  the  Nimat  Bilu-Nipni 
and  the  Ingtfr  BUu-Nipm^  in  exact  accordance  both  with  the  Greek 
accounts  of  Babylon  having  been  the  capital  of  the  first  Bel  us,  and  of 
the  Biblical  record  that  the  beginning  of  Nimrod's  kingdom  was  Babel, 
&C. ;  and  it  should  be  observed  that  these  cuneiform  notices  arc  quite 
distinct  from  the  later  and  more  sacerdotal  connexion  of  Babylon  with 
the  second  Belos,  or  Bcl-Merodach.  But  the  most  interesting  evidence 
is  to  be  found  in  relation  to  the  sister  capital  of  Niffer,  This  place, 
which  had  the  same  name  as  the  god,  is  called  Niptir  in  Semitic  cunei- 
foruL  The  Talmud  calls  it  Nopker,  and  identifies  it  with  Calneh,  one 
of  Nimrod's  capitals/  Calno  again,  in  Isaiah  x.  9,  is  explained  by  the 
LXX.  as  the  place  in  the  land  of  Babylon  where  the  tower  was  built; 
and  with  reference  to  the  tower,  if  anything  is  to  be  found  in  the  in- 
scriptions, it  can  only  be  the  notices  of  a  most  famous  temple,  Kharri*- 
Nipra^  which  was  an  object  of  intense  veneration  to  the  Assyrian  kings ; 
which  was  the  especial  dwelling-place  of  Bilu-Nipru*  and  which  seems 
moreover  to  have  been  in  the  city  of  Nijftr,  that  city  indeed  being 
especially  dedicated  to  the  god  and  goddess  BiliA-Nipru  and  BiUa-NiprxU^ 
who  respectively  bore  the  titles  of  Lord  of  NIpra  and  Lady  of  Nipra^  in 
allusion  apparently  to  this  temple,  or  rather  perhaps  to  the  district  in 
which  it  was  placed.*     Other  points  of  evidence  are  the  Arab  tradition, 

*  See  Kbors.  Inscrip.  151,  11,4.  The  construction  however  in  this  passage  va 
Act  quite  clear,  and  cannot  be  impiicitly  relied  on. 

*  These  titles,  which  are  probably  ofHamite  rather  than  Semitic  origin,  are  first 
mot  with  in  an  inscription  of  Esar-haddon.  It  also  appears  from  the  mythological 
tiiblets,  that  each  of  these  divisions  of  the  city  had  a  special  tuteUry  deity  to  watch 
Over  it. 

*  The  tract  quoted  is  the  Yoma^  which  is  of  very  respectable  antiquity,  dating 
Probably  from  the  2nd  century. 

*  The  phonetic  reading  of  the  second  element  of  this  name  is  very  doubtful ;  and 
^he  position  of  the  temple  is  almost  equally  uncertain.    For  its  being  the  dwelling- 
Place  of  Bel-Nimrod,  see  Khors.  Ins.  181, 19  ;  and  for  general  allusions  to  its  wealth, 
it«  splendour,  and  its  antiquity,  compare  Tiglath-Pileser  Cylinder,  col.  1,  I.  26 ;  Brit. 
^UB.  series,  p.  70,  1.  23  ;  Shamaa-Iva  Obelisk,  col.  1, 1.  32,  &c.     The  second  element 
t^ay  mean  "  the  left  hand  country,"  or  that  where  Shem  settled.     It  is  the  special 
geographical  title  taken  by  Bel-Nimrod  and  Beltis  on  the  bricks  excavated  from  their 
^mples  tki  A  kkerkuf  and  Warka,  but  is  otherwise  unknown.  Kharris  (compare  mn) 
i9  prefixed  to  the  names  of  many  temples,  in  allusion  to  the  workmanship  or  archi- 
t.ecture  of  the  buildings.     If  Nipra  should  be  the  true  reading,  we  can  hardly  doubt 
\%B  connexion  with  Nipru  and  Nipur^  although  the  latter  terms  are  Semitic,  and  the 
fornier  to  all  appearance  Uamite,  and  although  the  cuneiform  orthography  is  entirely 
^liBsimilar.     The  word,  however,  may  be  read  8hatra  or  Kurra^  equally  as  well  as 
^ipra,  and  there  are  geographical  arguments  in  favour  of  either  of  those  readings. 
^he  cuneiform  word  for  *'a  horfte"  is  written  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  name 
In  question,  though  of  course  with  a  different  determinative,  but  even  there  the  pho- 
netic reading  is  uncertain. 

'  The  name  of  Nipra  is  of  double  employment  in  connexion  with  Bel-Nimrod 
%nd  Beltis;  that  is,  as  a  country  of  which  they  were  the  patrons,  and  as  the  name 
of  a  temple  in  which  they  dwelt,  the  temple  of  Nipra  being  indeed  to  all  appearance 
m  distinct  place  from  the  temple  of  Kharrit-Nipra,  already  spoken  of. 
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aertttnlj  anfe-IaUmio;  that  Niffer  was  thd  orim^  BAb^lon,"  Ind  (m 
allnnon  to  the  tower)  that  it  was  the  leene  of  Nimnid'i  oamg  attiaipt 
to  mo«iDt  on  eagle's  win^  to  heaTon.' 

The  etrmological  eridcDce  remaiim.  After  mature  deliberstko,  no 
better  expLanatioD  can  be  obtaiimd  for liyfm  and  Kipnd  than  "the  hvn^ 
er"  and  ''huntress."  The  root  n^psr,  although  luiknown  in  Hebrew, 
means  in  Syriao  ''  to  pnrsoe,"  or  ''make  flee;"  and  the  word  ^pr^  need 
in  the  Tocabnkriea  in  referenoe  to  "waters,"  with  the  sense  apparently 
of  "swift-mnningi"  must  comefirom  the  neuter  rerb  ^perilcmdred,  if 
not  absolntelj  identical  with  the  aotire  n^psr>  The  verb  iiapwr  is  not 
often  used  in  the  inscriptbns,  except  in  referenoe  to  this  partumliir  god, 
but  in  such  cases  is  of  great  importance  in  verifying  the  phonetic  read- 
infl*  Thus  Tiglsth-Pifeser  I.  describes  himself  as  <<  the  mi^^  diie^ 
w£d  being  armed  with  the  mace  of  power  "  (the  emblem  of  royalty,  bat 
also  a  faToorite  weapon  of  the  chace)  " jmrtiMt  tfier  "  (or  "  hnnts  ")  "  the 
people  of  BihirNi^^:^^  and  again  speaks  of  his  ancestofi  MAmt  ilya/  iSfi 
as  "  the  holder  of  the  mace  of  power ;  <A#  ptir9mr  tfier  the  people  of 
J9Ai-iV§prK." '  Saigon  also  speaks  of  "  the  850  kings  from  remote  anti- 
qnity,  who  raled  orer  Assyria  nndfurtmd  itfUr  the  pmmle  of  BikhNifn^ 
tne  rerb  ntpmr  being  osed  in  each  ^asBsge,  and  the  allnsion  apparently 
being  to  the  original  Nipru^  or  Nmimd,  baTinc  proved  his  power  as 
f*  a  mighty  hnnt3r  "  (of  men)  "  before  the  Lord."  As  iSur  as  toe  aetnal 
ehace  of  wild  animals  was  concerned^  ^tlw-JVynt,  in  the  Assyrisn 
period,  had  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  its  patron.  He  had  abdicated  his 
liinctions  in  &vour  ot  Neryal^  with  whom,  as  will  be  afterwards  exi^n- 
ed,  he  was  also,  it  would  appear,  ethnically  confounded ;  but  his  wife, 
the  great  goddess,  Bilta-Nipruty  continued  to  the  latest  period  to  preside 
over  ''  the  chace ;"  and  in  her  character  of  "  Lady  of  the  city  A^pur,'' 
where  she  was  perhaps  worshipped  exclusiTcly  as  "  the  great  huntress," 
was  regar4ed  as  the  wife  of  another  god,  Nin^  who  shared  with  Nerpi 
the  duty  of  protecting  hunters  in  their  dangerous  exploits. 

Against  all  this  argument,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
would  be  conclusive,  there  is  the  insuperable  objection  that  the  Biblical 
reading  is  Nimrud,  and  not  JVfjpn^,  and  that  the  terms  are  not  ortho* 
graphically  convertible,  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  series  of  extraordi- 
narv  coincidences  that  have  been  noticed,  we  must  still  remain  in  doubt 
if  tne  Biblical  Nimrud  has  been  discovered. 

The  ordinary  epithets  of  Bel-Nimrod,  which  for  convenience  he  may 
still   be  called,"  are,  "  the  supreme,  the  father  of  the  gods,  the  procre- 

"  This  ia  given  on  the  authority  of  Ibn  KalH,  who  was  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  trustworthy  of  the  Arab  traditionists. 

^  See  Yacut's  Geograph.  Lexicon  in  toc,  where  many  other  interesting  notices 
are  given  of  Niffer  from  the  early  authors. 

*  See  Shergat  Cylinder,  col.  1, 1.  82,  and  col.  7, 1.  89.  The  quotation  from  8sr^ 
gon  occurs  on  all  the  Khorsabad  Bulls,  and  on  the  Cylinder,  L  80.  The  use  of  the 
terms  valtanppiru  and  iltanapparu  seems  to  be  a  play  on  the  name  Nipru  ;  though 
In  a  corresponding  passage  oi  an  inscription  of  Kcbuchadneuar  (1^  T.  Phillips*! 
Cylinder,  coL  1,  1.  3)  mtutethir^  **the  director,"  is  used  for  vaUanppiru^  ^*the  p«r^ 


suer." 


'  There  are,  no  doubt,  inconsisteociea  in  the  employment  of  theoonelfonD  gienp 
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ator,'*  hIso,  ^  the  Lord,  king  of  all  the  spirits,  father  of  the  gods,  lord 
of  the  ooun tries."  A  full  list  of  his  titles  has  not  yet  been  found, 
though  many  synonyms  for  his  name  occur  incidentally  on  the  tablets. 
He  is  most  ordinarily  associated  with  his  wife  BiUa-NipnU^  as  in  the 
dedication  of  the  eastern  gate  at  Khorsabad,  when  Sargon  calls  him 
"the  establisher  of  the  foundations  of  my  city;"  but  in  the  various  in- 
Tocations  of  the  kings,  who  all  acknowledge  him,  he  is  found  sometimes 
joined  with  Anu,  and  sometimes  with  his  son  Nin. 

His  temples  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  numerous.  He  had  four 
«nb  or  "  tabernacles,"  but  the  only  temple  recorded  as  belonging  to  him 
in  Assyria  was  at  Calah,  and  even  in  Babylonia  we  only  know  of  the 
great  shrine  of  Kharris-Nipra^  supposed  to  have  been  situated  at  Niffer, 
and  of  a  smaller  edifice  raised  to  him  at  AkJunrkuf  by  the  early  king 


Of  his  ofiBoers  and  relatives  there  are  many  incidental  notes.  His 
throne-keepers  were  Bel-Nii^i  and  Shesiirj  hud  scores  of  other  unknown 
names  are  connected  with  him.  Nin  or  Hercules  was  undoubtedly  his 
son,  and  Sirij  '*  the  moon,"  is  also  sometimes  included  in  the  same  cate- 

fory.    In  fact,  as  the  father  of  all  the  gods,  he  might  claim  an  almost  in- 
nite  paternity. 

His  numerical  symbol  was  50,  the  next  integer  to  the  SosSy  which 
denoted  Ann,  but  the  phonetic  riddle  involved  probably  in  the  numeral 
baa  not  been  discovered,  nor  is  there  any  sculptured  figure  which  can  be 
reasonably  supposed  to  represent  him. 

(iv.)  The  3rd  god  of  the  triad,  who  thus  answers  to  Neptune  or  IIo- 
<r<i8o)v,  was  probably  named  Ilea  or  Hoa,  His  titles  are  numerous,  and 
hia  character  is  as  clearly  defined  as  we  could  desire.  Although  cor- 
responding with  Neptune  as  the  third  member  of  the  triad,  and  in  many 
respects  exercising  the  same  functions,  he  was  not,  strictly  speaking, 
".the  god  of  the  Sea."  That  title  is  never  found  amongst  his  epitheto, 
but  applies  rather  to  iV7»,  who  unites  to  his  maritime  sovereignty  the 
somewhat  incongruous  attributes  of  Hercules  and  Saturn.  The  two 
ffods,  indeed,  Mea  and  Nin,  although  in  reality  quite  distinct,  seem  to 
have  been  identified  by  Berosus,  and  are  to  a  certain  extent  even  con- 
founded in  the  inscriptions.     Uea  or  Uoa  was  the  presiding  deity  of  "  the 

for  Bily  with  or  without  the  adjunct,  which  make  it  most  difficult  to  distinguish  be* 
tween  Bel-Nimrod  and  Bcl-Merodach.  Thus  in  the  great  inscription  of  Nebachad- 
nezzar  on  the  India-House  slab,  the  existence  of  Bel-Ximrod  as  a  separate  god  is 
ignored,  and  the  compound  group  which  represents  the  name  is  used  with  the  sim- 
ile i^onetic  power  of  Bilu  as  a  mere  epithet  of  Merodach*s,  and  with  the  meaning 
of  **  a  lord ; "  whilst  in  the  inscription  of  the  same  king  on  Sir  T.  Phillips's  Cylinder, 
the  passage  just  quoted  (col.  1,1.  3)  reads  *^  he  who  guides,  or  directs,  the  people  of 
Bel-Nimrod,  the  Sun  and  Merodach,"  the  two  Bels  being  thus  clearly  distinguished. 
Again,  on  all  the  small  Babylonian  cylinders  of  the  AchsBmenian  period  published 
by  Grotefend,  in  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  the  group  for  Bel  is  invariably  used 
without  the  adjunct,  in  allusion  apparently  to  Mcrodach,  and  with  the  sound  of  Bilu  ; 
but  on  the  Warka  tablets  of  the  SSeleucian  period,  the  name  of  Mcrodach  is  disused, 
and  in  its  place  we  have  two  varieties  of  the  group  indicating  Bcl-Ninirod,  employed 
iodependently,  as  if  they  were  distinct  gods.  From  all  this  we  can  only  infer  that 
the  mythological  system  itself,  as  well  as  its  mode  of  expression,  was  to  tlie  last  de 
gree  lax  and  fluctuating. 
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abyss,"  or  "  the  great  deep."  *  He  is  called  **  the  King,  the  Chief,  the 
Lord,  the  Ruler  of  the  Abyss,"  also  "  the  King  of  Rivers,"  but  never 
"  the  King  of  the  Sea."  His  most  important  titles  refer,  however,  to 
his  functions  as  the  source  of  all  knowledge  and  science.  He  is  ^'  the  in- 
telligent fish  "  (or  guide) ;  "  the  teacher  of  mankind  ;"  "  the  lord  of  un- 
derstanding ;"  answering,  in  fact,  exactly,  as  far  as  functions  are  conoem- 
ed,  to  the  Oannes  of  Berosus,  although  the  Chaldean  annalist  would  seem 
to  have  borrowed  the  pictorial  representation  from  the  other  god  iVin.' 
The  name  of  *Ui;,  which  Helladius  uses  for  the  mystic  animal,  half  man, 
half  fish,  who  came  up  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  teach  astronomy  and 
letters  to  the  first  settlers  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,'  more  nearly  re- 
produces the  cuneiform  Il^a  or  iZb/r,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  bat 
that  Damascius,  under  the  form  of  *Aos,  intends  to  represent  the  same 
appellation.  There  are  no  means  at  present  of  determining  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  cuneiform  Ilea,  which  is  Babylonian  rather  than  Assyr- 
ian, but  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  Arabic 

9a^y  Iliya,  which  equally  signifies  "  life,"  and  "  a  serpent;"  for  lUa  is 

iiot  only  "  the  god  of  knowledge,"  but  also  "  of  life  "  (and  besides  ot 
"  glory  "  and  of  giving  "),  and  there  are  very  strong  grounds  indeed  for 
connecting  him  with  the  serpent  of  Scripture  and  with  the  Paradisiacal 
traditions  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  and  the  tree  of  life/ 

Amongst  the  stars  he  was  known  under  the  name  of  Kimmtd^  which 
recalls  to  mind  the  rrc^s  of  Scripture,  and  suggests  that  the  expression 
"  binding  the  bands  of  Kimmah  "  refers  rather  to  the  coil  which  the  ser- 
pent of  Babylonian  mythology  has  wound  around  the  heavens,  than  to 
the  **  soft  influences  of  the  Pleiades,"  as  we  tamely  and  without  war- 
nmt  tran^late  the  passiigo.  For  the  present,  indeed,  we  may  believe 
that  KimmHi  was  the  con>tellation  Draco,  and  that  the  god  H^  is  figured 
by  the  great  serpent  which  occupies  so  conspicuous  a  place  among  the 
symbols  of  the  gods  on  the  black  stones  recording  Babylonian  bene- 
factions. 

Upon  oi;e  of  the  tablets  in  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  list  of  36 

*  Tl.o  Ribvlor.ian  toriii  tmnslatod  bv  *'  \\w  lioon  "  or  "*  the  abvsa  mav  be  read 
Zop^  which  certainly  rt'caP.s  to  u.ir.d  iho  o|  iihct  r*c  applied  in  S.'ripmre  not  only 
10  the  Kcvi  Sa,  as  i>  iiir.ojall)  <uppcstd.  l»ut  al<o  to  ti"  o  oi'oan,  ai.d  u^d  likewise 
with  tl'.e  ^an:e  m.i%er>al  a;  plication  in  trie  books  ot"  the  Montia?aDs  :  but  the  plionetic 
equivalents  ot"  Zi-o  are  stated  in  the  vtvabularies  to  be  Ayzu  or  Apzik,  a  mere  tran«^ 
position  ot"  il\e  >;i:ns  contained  in  the  ot-s:ii.aI  terai.  which  would  lhu5»  seem  to  be 
non-photct.c.  At  r*.  l-..i>  lie:'.  con;jured  »ith  the  IKbrew  CEN,  **an  eitrwnitr,''  in 
allusion  to  :':.c  ci:vc."  ..<  ;  'wv\  ocean  ;  at  d  it  is  rtn^arkal-le  tliai  a  rerv  f^imilar  ety- 
oivdoc^  i".-i^>  "icc'c.  a---.;-  i  :  '.o  tl:c  came  oi"  Neptur.e  t'rom  an  Eirypiian  source  {}i9^^^ 
....  T'-'s  -^'y  -i  t'  'x^'a  \\x.  Tou'- J.a  \al  .c- i*rra  -?"<  CAVa.r'i?j,  Plut,  de  !#•  et  0>ir., 
ii.  p.  o^'.'\  b u:  it  is  v;v..  >:  ci.ablc  il"  .*•  y  >en.:::c  c«.'rre3'[x:.deni  is  to  be  tbuDd  lor 
Jir*!,  as  ::'.e  worvi  is  o:  Hat::iio  «.'r'c"\ 

*  S.C  the  v:^xr:;::>  •     :.  vorys  Fr.tjtrcn:>.  p.  ri:?. 

*  Se  tic  c\tr.ic:>  :r .  :v.  lU  l.-v.::  .s  :r.  T:  ot.  iv.t  ".ioth  tcclxxix.  p.  15941.  T>.€ 
tiesv*riv.'.c:i  N*b-c:;  he  i::^•.  -  c:"  .i  Ir.r.  .i:  r«-r\  coNireU  with  a  t>h'*  skin  eiactlr  coin- 
cides  A.'."-.  '.1  c  sv ;:  ■.::•.:  "c  :r.  :".  o  li:i::-.".  M^s^mt-  . 

l:  «,  !vi  "vc  U'v-s*.  :■•  r- >•.-.:;  ^-  :  .^  '.ra^-^  '.l.c  vc  r.ox:v"  b<:»r'irn  this  eaHy  ado* 
rat  o-'  c  c  --  :e:.t.  "  :ri  :  v -:  -•  :.c  c:  :le  Ua>;>  ot  the  re!:.**  and  the  Opbiu 
»c  >*;  ".   v  :    -i  c.  '..:•  c-> .  '^  -:  :.  c  >-".  c-.t  is  icv»  .ar.;e  tor  a  trerv  aoce. 
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ms  indicatiog  this  god.  The  greater  part  of  these  relate  either 
d  abyss  ^'  or  to  knowledge ;  but  we  also  find  Ilea  named  ^'  the  Lord 
Sarth,"  **  the  Prince  of  Heaven,"  "  the  lesser  Bel-Ninirod,"  and  he 
ler  titles  which  seem  equally  inappropriate.  In  fact,  he  is  often, 
d  seem,  confounded  with  other  gods.  Thus  on  the  Black  Obelisk 
esignated  as  "  the  layer-up  of  treasures,"  a  character  which  prop- 
3long3  to  Anu^  '*  lord  of  the  lower  world ;"  while  at  Rhorsabad, 
the  southern  gate  is  dedicated  to  him,  in  concert  with  Bilat  Ilt\ 
)re8sion  relating  to  him  is,  '*  he  who  regulates  the  aqueducts,"  al- 
aqueducUy  which  were  of  great  importance  to  Assyria,  seem  equal- 
h  "  the  sea  "  to  have  been  under  the  special  care  of  Nin.  The 
mbarrassing  question,  however,  refers  to  his  relationship  with  the 
;ods.  Nin  or  Hercules  is  well  known,  from  Michaux^s  stoue  and 
ources,  as  the  son  of  Bel-Nimrod,  and  on  the  Shamas-Iva  obelisk, 
b  dedicated  to  him,  this  descent  is  again  distinctly  stated ;  but  in 
invocations  to  the  same  god  at  Calah,  descent  is  claimed  in  a 
ly  constructed  passage  from  the  star  Kimmut^  as  if  the  real  father 
\  had  been  the  lesser  Bel-Nimrod,  rather  than  the  greater  one. 
od  Nebo,  also,  in  the  inscription  on  the  statues  in  the  British 
m,  assumes  the  same  title  of  "  son  of  the  star  Kimmut;  "  and  as 
answering  to  Hermes  or  Mercury,  was  strictly  the  god  of  writing 
once,  his  connexion  with  the  Serpent,  the  source  of  all  knowledge, 
9  to  be  only  natural  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  both  these  gods, 
id  Nehoy  are  indifferently  symbolised  by  "  the  wedee  "  or  "  arrow- 
the  essential  element  of  cuneiform  writing,  to  indicate  that  they 
be  inventors,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  patrons  of  the  Babylonian  al- 
.  Another  god,  whom  we  must  also  recognise  as  a  son  of  Sia^s, 
lis  position  in  the  mythological  lists,  is  Bcl-Merodach,  the  mother 
deity  being  named  Dav-Kina,  and  a  remarkable  verification  being 
i)tained  of  the  statement  of  Damascius,  rov  hi  *Aoi)  ical  AavKi^s 
kc<r^(u  TOY  B^\ov.* 

is  god  was  very  extensively  worshipped.  As  his  name  is  found  on 
ancient  stone  tablet  from  Ur  {Mugheir),  which  in  those  early  times 
obably  the  maritime  emporium  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  he  may  be 
led  to  have  had  a  shrine  in  that  city,  and  temples  were  also  dedi- 
»o  him  both  at  Asskur  (Kileh  Shergdt)  and  at  Calah.'  There  is  a 
cable  phrase  in  an  inscription  of  Sardanapalus  on  the  great  bulls 
British  Museum,  in  which  the  king  himself  takes  the  titles  of  Ilea, 
rs,  ^*  I  am  Sardanapalus,  the  intelligent  priest,  the  sentient  guide 
a)  ;*  the  senses  of   speaking,  hearing,  and  understanding,  which 

tV'kina  is  constautly  given  on  the  tablets  as  the  wife  of  Hia^  and  she  hiis 

most  part  the  same  titles  as  her  husband,  with  a  mere  distinction  of  gender. 

ne  probably  signifies  "  the  first  lady/'  or  **  the  chief  lady,"  dav  or  dam  being 

;e  name  for  "  lady,"  identical  with  our  dame^  madafne,  &o. 

i  several  of  the  tablets  it  is  stated  that  Jlea  was  the  tutelar  god  of  the  city  ot 

0,  but  there  is  no  clue  to  the  identification  of  the  site.     The  name,  indeed, 

iply  mean  ''  the  shrine  of  the  fish,"  for  the  cuneiform  character  formed  of 

re  of  a  fish,  and  indicating  that  object,  has  the  phonetic  value  of  kha,  which  is 

>wn  to  have  signified  **a  fi^h  "  in  the  primitive  language  of  Babylon ;  and 

of  Khal  as  a  locative  prefix  has  been  already  noticed. 

16  use  of  the  same  signs  which  represent  a  fish,  and  which  with  that  meaning 
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mi  alloited  to  the  whole  4000  godi  of  hmwmk  afed  eurdiy  Oqr  in  the 
(allneM  of  their  hearts  granted  to  me,  edduMr  to  theoe  ghB  empire, 
and  power,  and  dominion^"  dbo.  He  ia  generaflj  met  with|  howerer,  ia 
hifl  more  niaterial  oapaoitj  aa  ^the  patnm  of  the  deep."  When  8m^ 
naeherib^  in  hia  aeoond  expedition  agaiaat  the  fiigitm  Merodaeh- 
Baladan  brought  down  aflotillaof  boata  totheaMmthof  the  Bvpbmtei 
and  drove  hia  enemj  from  the  ishmda  to  aeek  shelter  with  the  king 
(tf  Suaianai  he  oflbred  saerifioea  ibr  hia  Tietoiy  to  ff4»  vpoa  the  aea* 
ahore,  and  dedioated  to  him  a  golden  boat,  a  gcdden  iah,  and  agolden 
ooier  (f).  JUahad  one  apodal  ark,  but  in  what  ahrine  it  waadn^aited 
doea  not  apnear.  Hia  nnmerieal  ajmbol  waa  40,  and  the  aign,  olile^ 
wiae  nnnaiial,  oeonra  often  in  hia  titka,  but  its  phonetie  imfort  haa 
not  been  recognised*  The  only  Babylonian  eitj  which  there  ia  anj 
reaaon  to  aappoae  waa  named  after  the  god  in  qneatioa  ia  that  flasons 
one  which  contained  the  bitumen  pita  near  to  Babjloii.  Thia  eity  is 
tanned  It  by  Herodotns,*  with  the  Oieek  nominaliTal  endings  In 
Indore  it  haa  the  title  ^  *Act-«oXif,  or  JMa's  ^ty.  Lalar  an  ad- 
jnnot  alluding  to  the  Intomen  pita  waa  added  to  the  proper  name 
B4§^  and  we  haye  thua  Ifiunifpa  in  Ptolemy;  JOi  ds  £r«  (nf  nwr) 
in  the  Talmud,  and  DaoiFa  alone  in  the  historiana  of  Joliak'  In  iti 
preaent  form  of  JB^  it  nearly  retaina  the  M  nasse  (tf  the  god,  ang' 
mented  with  the  feminine  ending  of  locality. 

(t.)  With  the  preceding  triiS  must  be  joined  the  aapraae  goddeas, 
iriM  haa  already  been  partially  alladed  to  aa  the  wife  of  Brf'iyiwfW ,  but 
who  ia  generiOly  iuToked  aa  a  aeparate  and  mry  poweilbl  divinity. 
There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  discriminating  the  Tarioaa  gnddeaacs 
of  the  Pantheon  as  they  occur  in  the  inscriptions,  owing  to  the  Tory  near 
resemblance  of  their  titles,  and  to  the  not  unfrequent  confuaion  of  these 
titlea  one  with  the  other.  Their  fuuctioos,  howeTor,  and  their  proper 
names,  can  be  very  precisely  distinguished.  "  The  great  goddeas  "  was 
called  JiHiita  or 'jMuia  in  Babylonia,  and  BiHm  or  BoU  iVyrwto  in 
Semitic  Assyrian.  In  JIMm  and  BiUm  we  have  of  oourae  the  Mnktm 
and  B^rts  or  Bi/A^itc  of  the  Greeks,*  the  signification  of  both  words  being 
simply  '^  the  lady  ''  or  ^  queen,"  #car*  ^x^/     The  special  featnro  of  her 

vovM  be  pronounced  in  Asnrraii  as  nun^  as  titles  of  bononr,  is  tstt  mntkable, 
and  can  ouir  l>e  explained  as  a  relic  of  the  niTthical  tradhkHis  of  Mm  sad  OaBMfl. 
The  £iimous  title  of  rmhm  m^  (the  yz2r.  of  Scripcore)  is  one  of  these  kyWid  epi- 
thets, and  might  perhaps  be  translated  «*the  Magian  tiah"  «or  ^the  frii  who  i»- 
ftracta  in  magio**K  as  well  as  ''the  chief  prie«t.  Selden(De  Diia  Syris,  pu  197] 
haa  coUected  a  va^t  number  of  Greek  notices  with  regrard  to  the  ncred  chanctcr  or 
the  fi»h  among  tho  ancient  Aj($yrian$,  and  manr  of  these  notices  can  be  reiT  strik* 
inglr  illustratod  from  the  inscriptions ;  bat  it  is  a  mere  vaste  of  ingenaity  to  swk 
to  cmnct't  thi:»  ti$h> worship  with  the  name  of  Derceto  or  Ataipitii,  sapposgd  to  lie 
corrupted  frtun  «-lfir  i^aoii. 

*  lUvki.  ch.  i:^. 

■  S»»e  note  •  on  lii>ok  i.  oh.  1T9. 

*  Acoordinc  to  H<yivoh:uj^  BrV^t  was  cither  Juno  or  Venos.  Ia  aaeUicr  pas* 
•age,  however,  he  pres  to  the  Hab}  Ionian  Juuo  the  name  of  'AS«|  which  has  aoC 
yet  been  ri"^"»cni»d  in  the  in$cript;vHis. 

*  The  toot>:;ote  on  Ikn^  i.  ch.  1$1  mote  *)  most  be  leaarded  ss  madMai  tf  ths 
statements  in  the  text. 
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isme,  however,  that  which  distingaishes  her  from  the  other  ''ladies" 
md  ''  queens  "  of  the  Pantheon,  is  the  qaalifioative  adjunct  which  has 
Ireadj  been  discussed  under  the  head  of  Bel-Nimrud.  Her  ordinary 
itles  are  ''  wife  of  Bel-Nimmd ''  and  ''  mother  of  the  great  gods,"  though 
Q  one  passage  she  is  called  "  the  wife  of  Asshur ;"  and  under  a  particu- 
AT  form,  that  is  as  "  the  lady  of  JV^rjf^r,"  she  also  appears  as  the  wife  oi 
VtHj  or  Hercules.  She  is  of  course  the  famous  Dea  Syria  who  was  wor- 
ihipped  at  Hierapolis,  and  the  Syriao  name  of  that  city,  "  Mnha^j^^  is  a 
ample  Persian  translation  of  her  favourite  epithet, ''  mother  of  the  gods.'' 
The  great  difficulty  in  the  inscriptions  is  to  distinguish  her  from  JMar 
»r  Venus,  some  particular  signs,  such  as  the  number  15,  being  applied 
x>  both  goddesses  in  common,  and  the  superintendence  of  war  and  hunt- 
ng  being  also  perhaps  ascribed  to  each. 

Her  temples  were  very  numerous.  The  bricks  in  the  great  ruin 
lamed  Bowdrieh  at  Warkd^  for  the  most  part  bear  her  superscription,  al- 
bhongh  the  temple  to  which  they  belong  was  especially  called  Bit  Ana, 
>r  *'  the  House  of  Anu,^^  an  explanation  being  thus  afforded  of  the  title 
which  she  often  bears  both  in  the  Babylonian  cylinder-seals  and  in  the 
^reat  inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  of  "  the  lady  of  Bit  Ana^  In  the 
latter  document,  where  she  is  noticed  in  connexion  with  her  temple  out- 
side the  wall  of  Babylon,  she  is  called  ^'  the  Queen  of  fecundity "  or 
'^  fertility ;"  and  an  analogous  title  is  assigned  to  her  at  Khorsabad, 
where,  in  conjunction  with  her  husband  Bel-Nimrud,  she  presides  over 
the  eastern  gate  of  the  city.  She  is  also  named  *^  the  Queen  of  the  lands," 
with  the  same  allusion,  on  the  numerous  tablets  excavated  from  her  tem- 
ple on  the  great  mound  of  Koyunjik ;  and  she  thus,  both  in  name  and 
character,  may  be  compared  to  the  A-qfirjnefp  of  the  Greeks.  She  had 
temples  both  at  Ur  (Muffkeir)  and  in  the  city  now  marked  by  the  ruins 
oi  Zerghul;*  and  of  the  great  capital  of  Nipttr  {Niffer),  named  after  her 
hosband,  she  was  the  especial  patroness,  though,  as  "  the  lady  of  NipuTj" 
she  is  every  where  spoken  of  as  the  wife  of  iV7;i.^  In  Assyria  she  was 
equally  well  known  as  in  Babylonia,  but  it  is  less  easy  to  distinguish 
her.  In  the  inscriptions  of  Tiglatli-Pileser,  where  her  temple  is  noticed 
at  Auhur  (Shergdt),  she  is  named  the  wife  of  the  god  Asshur,  in  allusion 
probably  to  her  place  at  the  head/>f  the  Pantheon.  It  is  again  impossi- 
ble to  distinguish  whether  the  great  temple  at  Nimrud  (OalahJ,  from 
which  was  brought  the  open-mouthed  lion  now  in  the  British  Museum, 

*  The  legend  on  the  bricks  oHnmi'dagon^  from  the  mound  south  of  the  big  ruin 
at  Mugheity  terminates  with  an  address  to  Beltis,  as  if  she  was  the  presiding  deity 
of  the  place,  though  her  temple  is  not  specitically  named.  The  sapio  evidence  of 
bor  local  worship  is  afforded  by  the  legends  on  the  bricks  and  clay  cones  of  Zerghul ; 
and  in  addition  to  this  testimony  we  have  the  statement  of  Sennacherib  on  the 
Nebbi  Yunus  stone,  that  in  his  Babylonian  campaign  he  carried  off  as  trophies  Bel- 
tis  of  Warka  and  Beltis  of  Jiitbesi^  the  latter  name  applying  to  the  city  of  which  the 
niins  are  now  called  Zerphul. 

^  A  further  description  will  be  given  of  Bcliis,  in  her  character  of  **Iady  of 
Nipur,"  under  the  head  of  Nin,.  That  the  goddess  worshipped  at  Nipur,  and  styled 
**t)ie  lady  of  Nipur,"  was  in  reality  Beltis,  and  not  an  independent  divinityf  is  prov- 
ed not  merely  by  the  name  of  the  place,  but  by  an  inscription  on  a  black  stone 
among  the  rtuns  of  Niffer,  which  contains  an  invocation  to  Beltis,  the  name  of  the 
goddeas  being  given  in  its  most  ordinary  and  certain  form. 
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belonged  to  her  or  to  Ishtar;  for  although  the  name  on  the  lion,  and 
which  is  repeated  in  reference  to  the  same  temple  in  other  inscriptions 
of  Sardanapalus,  represents  Beltis  or  Mylitta,  being  simply  **  qaeen  of 
the  land,'"  still  the  epithets,  "  the  great  goddess,"  "  the  beginning  of 
heaven  and  earth,"  "  the  queen  of  all  the  gods,"  and  especially  "  goddess 
of  war  and  battle,"  are  the  particular  titles  of  Ishtar,* 

At  Nineveh  [Koyunjik)  she  had  also  a  temple,  from  whence  a  vast 
number  of  inscribed  slabs  have  been  excavated,  recording  the  restoration 
of  the  edifice,  and  its  re-dedication  to  the  goddess  by  Asshmr-ham-pal 
after  his  successful  campaign  in  Susiana.  On  these  slabs  the  goddess  is 
indicated  indifferently  by  the  name  of  BUta-Niprut,  and  by  the  number 
15,  either  expressed  in  figures  ur  by  the  sign  Ri;  and  it  might  be  pre- 
sumed, therefore,  that  when  Esar-haddon  invokes  the  goddess  XV.  of 
Nineveh,  and  the  goddess  XV.  of  Arbela,  he  is  alluding  to  the  same 
divinity.  Yet  the  Arbela  goddess  was  certainly  Ishtar ,  and  not  Beltis  ; 
and  as  Ishtar  had  also  a  great  temple  on  the  mound  of  Koynnjik  founded 
by  Sardanapalus,  she  may  be  throughout  the  deity  addressed  by  Esar- 
haddon.  One  of  the  broken  clay  tablets  contains  a  list  of  12  names  be> 
longing  to  her,  with  their  explanations ;  and  among  these  may  be  recog- 
nised **  the  holder  of  the  sceptre,"  "  the  beginning  of  the  beginning," 
"  the  one  great  queen,"  "  the  queen  of  the  spheres,"  &c. 

As  she  has  no  functions,  it  would  appear,  in  common  with  the  Moon, 
it  is  hardly  allowable  to  connect  her  numerical  symbol  of  XV.  with  the 
day  of  the  full  moon ;  nor  perhaps  is  it  anything  more  than  accidental 
that  the  Babylonian  word  which  answers  to  15,  and  by  which  the  god- 
dess is  commonly  known,  Ri,  should  so  nearly  resemble  the  'Pea  of  the 
Greeks.  The  siime  goddess  must  have  been  worshipped  in  Armenia,  as 
the  sign  Ri  with  the  determinative  of  divinity  couiuieuces  some  of  the 
royal  names  in  the  inscriptions  of  Van;  but  there  is  no  satisfactory  evi- 
dence to  show  how  the  name  may  have  been  pronounced  in  that  country. 
Perhaps  the  safest  distinction  will  be  to  give  her  the  name  of  Mulita  in 
Babylonia,  and  of  Beltis  in  Assyria.* 

•  The  title  tniiislated  'queen  of  the  land"  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  of  doubtful 
signification.  Where  the  title  occurs  on  Michaux's  stone,  in  immediate  union  with 
the  three  great  gods,  Anu,  Bel-Nimrod,  and  Ilea^  it  can  only  apply  to  Beltis  in  hei 
character  of  '*  wife  of  Bel-Ninirod"  and  "mother  of  the  gods;  "  but  the  invocation 
on  the  open-mouthed  lion  (as  will  be  subsequently  explained  at  length),  although 
the  sauic,  or  an  equivalent,  title  is  made  use  of,  is  certainly  addressed  to  the  wile 
of  the  god  ^V»/j.  The  only  way  of  reconciling  these  discrepancies  of  usage  is  by 
supposinjr  IkMtis  to  have  had  two  distinct  characters;  one  in  which  she  was '*  the 
wife  of  Bcl-Ninuod,'*  and  the  other  in  which  she  was  **  the  wite  of  -N'tn,"  being  wor- 
phipped  under  the  former  character  at  Warka,  and  under  the  latter  at  Nitfor.  The 
Assyrians,  im{^>*-rroctly  acquainted,  perhaps,  with  the  Babylonian  system,  seem  of 
the  two  characters  to  have  made  two  distinct  goddesses. 

•  The  application  of  the  same  epithets  to  7>A/arand  to  the  wife  of  Awi  must  not 
be  rt?i:arded  as  of  any  consequence.  They  were  both  godde>ses  of  war,  but  were 
worshipped  as  such  at  diticrent  periods  of  history. 

•  Ttie  Mvlitla  of  Herodotus  has  been  j:.>ner.illv  referred  to  the  root  ■,  and 
translated  "genetrix,''  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  such  a  verb  was  ever  usedeithet 
in  Assyrian  or  l^abvlonian.  Mul  is  constantly  given  on  the  mythological  tablets  as 
the  exact  equivalent  of  i?/V,  and  Mu'ita  may  thus  l>e  considered  the  Uamite  corre- 
spondent to  the  Semitic  Bilta^  **a  lady.'' 
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(tL)  We  now  come  to  the  group  composed  of  ^thor,  the  Sun,  and 
the  Moon.  The  reading  of  the  name  of  the  god  who  represents  the  sky, 
or  ^ther,  continues  to  do  the  chief  phonetic  difficulty  of  cuneiform  my- 
'^hologj.  The  evidence  upon  which  the  name  has  been  hitherto  read 
x^hul  or  Vul  is  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  description,  being  in  fact  almost 
restricted  to  the  presumed  identity  of  a  certain  Assyrian  king  who  seems 
to  hare  closed  the  upper  dynasty  of  the  empire  with  the  Fid  of  Scripture 
and  the  Bolochus  of  the  Greek  chronologers.  If  this  identification  fail 
— «nd  it  has  never  been  anything  more  than  a  conjecture — the  reading 
of  FM  or  Vul  must  fall  with  it.  In  that  case  we  might  adopt  the  read- 
bg  of  Ben,  because  the  name  of  the  god  in  question  forms  the  first  ele- 
ment of  a  royal  Syrian  title  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  king  Ben-hadad 
if  Scripture,  or,  following  the  normal  phonetic  value  of  the  sign  which 
represents  the  god — and  this,  as  far,  at  least,  as  Babylonian  mythology 
3  ooncerned,  must  always  be  considered — we  might  be  content  with  the 
ilphabetio  power  Iva  or  J£ca^  and  might  recognise  the  title  in  the  many 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  words  containing  this  syllable  (comp.  £v};xu>s> 
Cuc&df>co7(o«,  £v€5<i>Kos,  *£vcuya/A09,  'Ei'cv/SovAos,  Evorita,  &c.).  It  ought 
o  be  some  assistance  to  us  in  reading  the  Assyrian  name  of  the  god  that 
t  is  equivalent  in  pronunciation  to  a  Babylonian  term  (written  simply 
»)  which  indicates  "a  Chief"  or  '^Lord,''  and  thus  interchanges  with 
he  well-known  terms  Bel^  Mid^  Nin^  Sar,  Bub,  &c.,  but  it  is  at  present 
mpoBsible  to  select  any  one  of  these  synonyms  with  more  confidence  than 
mother,  as  the  phonetic  correspondent  of  the  name.  If,  on  the  other 
i»nd,  we  looked  to  mere  local  tradition,  a  more  probable  reading  would 
leem  to  be  Atr  or  Aur,  well-known  gods  of  the  Mendaoan  Pantheon,  who 
>resided  over  the  firmament ;  and  we  might  then  compare  the  Greek 
yupavoi  (Aiir-an,  the  god  Ur)  as  a  cognate  title,  and  might  further  ex- 
plain the  'OpoToA  of  Herodotus  as  a  compound  term,  including  the  male 
iod  female  divinities  of  the  material  heaven.*  In  the  midst  of  such  un- 
certainty, the  safest  course  seems  to  be  to  follow  the  ordinary  phonetic 
law,  and  to  adopt  the  form  of  lea  as  a  provisional  reading,  and  in  default 
>f  any  better  nomenclature." 

'  Thii  explanation  of  the  term  ^OpoTaX  (l/r  and  Tal)  is  only  hazarded  on  the 
possible  assumption  that  the  latter  nunie  applies  to  the  goddess  of  the  sky  ;  but  it  is 
almost  certain  that  Tal  is  an  erroneous  reading,  and  that  the  true  form  of  the  name 

'  Without  pretending  to  determine  this  much  vexed  question  of  nomenclature, 
the  following  additional  evidence  is  cited  in  favour  of  the  phonetic  reading  of  Iva : 
— 1.  The  name  of  the  son  o(  Itmi-dagon  is  sometimes  written  with  a  final  vo,  as  if  it 
might  be  read  either  Shamaa-Iva  or  Shamcu-Jv-va.  2.  There  is  some  ground  for 
suspecting  an  identity  between  a  Babylonian  city  named  after  this  god,  and  the  Ava 

or  Ivah  of  Scripture.      8.    The   Arabic   word   for   *Uhe    air*'  is  actually    \^ 

luvOf  and  the  instances  of  analogy  between  the  Arabic  (originally  a  Cuthite  dialect) 
and  the  Babylonian  are  too  direct  and  numerous  to  be  at  all  subject  to  doubt. 
Further,  with  regard  even  to  the  name  of  the  king  who  has  been  hitherto  identified 
with  the  FtU  of  Scripture,  some  MSS.  of  the  Septuagint  verb  have  ^aXios^  instead 
of  4aA<l»x  ill  1  Chron.  v.  35  ;  and  Iva-ltuh^  if  that  be  the  true  form  of  the  king^a 
name,  ii  not  very  different  from  the  former  reading.  Admitting,  however,  this  ex* 
planation  to  be  correct,  there  will  still  be  a  difficulty  about  the  name  of  King  Ben- 
hadad,  which  can  indeed  only  be  solved  by  supposing  the  god  of  the  air  to  have  had 


194  nrus  ot  tta. 

No  eomplete  liit  liai  been  fcsnd  of  the  ttdeeof  Ai^  Iroi  hie  ehenetet 
md  ftmotioDB  een  be  eoffioiently  eseertuiiecl  fioB  tlie  Tariooe  iaeidenU 
BOticee  reoudiiig  him.  Hie  etendard  epitheie  ere  "tbe  miaieler  of 
beeTee  and  earth  "  and  ^  the  lord  of  eenab,"  theee  eenah,  from  their  nee 
in  difneing  irrigation  and  rendering  the  leade  tt  Ibr  enHiTaiaon,  beiBg 
of  tlie  ntmoet  importanee  in  tiie  eoeial  eoonom j  of  the  Aeejriane.  He 
ie  thna  ^  the  oarefol  or  benefloent  ehief;"  ^  the  giver  of  ebnndanoe," 
**  the  cod  of  fecnnditj.^  Samn,  who  dedicatee  to  him  the  northern 
gate  <a  Khorsabad  in  eonjanofioQ  with  **  the  Bon."  invokee  him  ae  ''the 
eetaUieher  of  eanab  fbr  irrigatkm,"  Mid  NebndiadnenaremployBalnMMe 
the  eeme  epithet  in  alluding  to  hie  temple  al  Babylon,  while  in  notaetng 
the  other  temple  of  the  god  at  Boreippa,  he  deembee  him  (in  allanon 
to  hie  mora  general  eharaoter  of  <*  Lord  of  the  eir  "  or  ^  atmoephen'^ 
ae  **  he  who  poors  the  field  rain  npon  my  territory."  The  more  wnel 
allnaionei  howereri  are  to  hie  power,  00*^1110  Lord  of  the  wfairiwiad" 
and  *<  the  tempest."  Tip^-Pileser  L  addressee  him  as  <"  he  who  easU 
the  whirlwind  over  rebeluooe  races  and  hostile  huids ;"  and  the  metaphors 
areoonstantly  nsedof '^  mshing  on  an  enemy  like  the  whirlwind  of  As^** 

)antry  as  inth  the  whirlwind  of  Iml"    Ls  the  eueea 


and '^  sweeping  a  ooontry 
alao  which  are  fiilminated  against  persons  who  may  iimre  the  royal  in- 
eoriptions  or  interfere  with  benefiMtionSy  we  find  snim  phrases  as  the 
foUowiDg:  ''May  Iva  with  his  flaming  sword  seatter  pestitenee  over 
the  land,  and  may  he  canse  &mine  and  searoity  to  prevail  tluronghoat 
the  country;"  or  where  the  anathema  is  in  a  more  humble  strain,  *^  may 
he  seatter  the  harvest  and  destroy  the  crope ;  may  he  tear  up  the  trees 
and  beat  down  the  com,  &a"  As  the  loid  of  the  sky  he  alao  presided 
over  the  four  poiDts  of  tho  compass,  his  sign  being  used  as  the  aetermi- 
native  to  the  respective  names  of  the  north,  east,  south,  and  west.* 

The  goddess  who  is  associated  with  Iva  at  Nimrud,  and  alao  upon 
some  of  the  clay  tablets  (their  titles  being  wuikaru  and  aharrat  or  kin|r 

^flerent  names  io  Syria  and  Babylonia.  Dr.  Hincks  at  one  time  conridered  the 
evidence  of  the  name  oi*  Bcn-badad  to  be  unanswerable,  and  even  Tentiired  to  com- 
pare the  term  Ben  which  he  thus  assigned  to  the  god  with  the  initial  eleiiient  of 
ven-4ua  ;  but  in  this  he  certainly  pushed  his  etymolc^oal  speculations  too  ikr,  miOms 
being  of  course  cognate  with  the  terms  va<,  vad^  and  b&d^  which  denote  tho  wind  in 
the  uido-Arian  dialects. 

*  The  importance  of  the  god  Iva  in  the  Pantheon  of  Babylonia,  as  contmsted 
with  the  position  of  Ovpay6f ,  or  of  JSther,  in  ohusical  mythology  constitutos  one  of 
the  chief  diiierences  between  the  two  systems ;  the  reason  of  the  disdnetioo  no  doubt 
being  that  atmospheric  influences  were  of  so  much  more  consequence  in  tbo  torrid 
re^ons  of  the  East  than  either  in  Greece  or  Rome.  The  conspicuous  poK  which 
Auur  plays  under  his  various  developments^  in  the  Sabsan  system,  seems  to  iadicato 
the  source  from  whence  Thales  drew  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  all  things  from  tlie 
watery  element  in  nature.  Iva  has  hardly  the  same  predominance  in  Assyria  and 
Babylonia,  but  there  arc  traces  of  the  extension  of  his  worship  from  these  countries 
in  various  directions.  Thus  the  triad  invariably  invoked  in  the  Armenian  inacrip* 
dons  of  Vdn^  &c.,  are  Khaldi,  *'  the  Sun,"  and  Iva  ;  and  again,  as  we  find  on  the 
Indo-Scythic  coins  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries  distinct  evidence  of  the  worship  of 
the  Sun,  of  the  Moon,  of  Vaio  or  ^*  the  wind  **  (answering  to  /va),  and  of  JIToiifl,  the 
Babylonian  Venus,  we  arc  certainly  justified  in  believing  the  entire  system  to  hafS 
been  introduced  from  the  bunks  of  the  Euphrates. 
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ind  queen),*  is  Shah  or  Thla  ;  but  her  epithets,  of  which  an  incomplete 
lisl  has  been  found,  are  obscure.* 

The  god  Iva  must  have  been  known  in  Babylonia  from  the  earliest 
timfes,  as  the  son  of  Ismidagon  of  Ur,  who  founded  temples  at  Asskur  in 
the  19th  century  b.  c,  has  a  name  compounded  of  the  titles  of  this  god 
ind  of  the  sun.  We  know,  indeed,  from  the  inscriptions  of  Tiglath- 
PilesOT  I.,  that  one  of  the  temples  thus  founded  was  dedicated  to  Anu 
ind  hiB  son  Im  and  this  temple  continued  to  the  latest  times  to  com- 
mand req>ect  in  Assyria.  The  name  of  the  god,  however,  as  far  as  dur 
iresent  experience  goes,  is  unknown  upon  the  Babylonian  bricks  of  the 
iarly  dynasty,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  he  had  any  temples  to  the  south 
izoept  the  two  already  mentioned  as  havinff  been  repaired  by  Nebu- 
hadbieszar  at  Babylon  and  Borsippa.  At  Calah  he  possessed  a  temple  in 
ommon  with  his  wife  Shala,  but  no  trace  has  been  recovered  of  a  sim- 
lar  shrine  at  Nineveh.  The  object  which  symbolises  this  god  both  on 
be  oylinder-seals  and  in  the  various  groups  of  the  divine  emblems  is  a 
'oapon  with  forked  points,  which  may  perhaps  be  called  a  *'  flaming 
irord.*'  It  probably  represents  the  lightning  or  thunder-bolts,  which 
le  Greeks  put  into  the  hands  of  Zeus,  and  it  must  be  the  same  weapon 
ith  which  the  god  is  said  to  scatter  pestilence  over  the  laud,  and  which, 
loreover,  was  sometimes  used  as  a  trophy,  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  bavins 
instructed  one  of  these  double-edged  swords  of  copper,  and  having  laid 
;  up  in  one  of  his  castles,  inscribed  with  a  record  of  his  victories.'  The 
lemory  of  this  old  emblem  is  also  probably  still  preserved  to  the  Ma- 
omedan  world  in  the  double-edged  sword  of  Ali.  If  there  is  any  figure 
f  this  god  to  be  sought  for  amongst  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  it  can 
oly  be  the  horned  deity  armed  with  the  thunder-bolt,  who  chases  the 
iril  spirit  (pestilence  and  famine)  from  the  land,  but  it  is  more  probable 
bat  that  figure  represents  Nin  or  Hercules. 

The  numerical  symbol  of  the  god  Im  is  given  as  6,  on  the  tablet 
rbioh  applies  notation  to  the  Pantheon ;  but  the  position,  in  continuation 
f  60,  50,  40,  30,  and  20,  requires  10,  and  the  sign  representing  10  is 
irecisely  that  which  has  been  already  noticed  as  equivalent  to  Iva  in  its 
aeanin^  of  a  "  king/'  '*  lord,"  or  "  chief."  Perhaps  then  the  figure  10 
hould  be  the  proper  symbol,  especially  as  it  was  allowable  in  Babylon- 
an  to  write  a  series  3,  4,  5,  10,  or  3,  4,  5,  6  indifferently,  the  origin  of 
his  confusion  being  no  doubt  to  be  sought  in  the  double  system  of  nota- 
ion,  decimal  and  sexagintal.     If,  however,  the  figure  6  were  admitted 

*  The  title  mi»haru  assigned  to  this  god  recalls  to  mind  the  term  Mwnphty  which 
)ero8UB  applies  to  Cannes  (Fr.  6^,  although  there  is  otherwise  no  apparent  connexion 
letw^n  the  two.  If  rnisharuy  however,  simply  mean  "  king/*  as  is  most  probable, 
t  will  suit  Hioj  the  real  Cannes,  better  than  it  suits  Iva,  for  the  former  god  has  con- 
ttantly  the  sign  denoting  *^  king'*  attached  to  his  name. 

*  The  true  form  of  this  name  is  almost  certainly  Shala^  and  it  seems  highly  prob« 
ible  that  it  is  the  same  title  which,  under  the  forms  of  2aAa^/3«  and  :SaA«if(/Bar,  is 
ippUed  in  Hesychius  and  the  Etymol.  Mug.  to  the  Babylonian  Venus.  The  second 
Jement  of  the  name,  if  this  explanation  be  correct,  will  then  be  ^^amma^**  or 
'wMffia,**  a  ** mother;"  a  term  which,  imder  the  form  of  'Afifiits,  Hesychias  also 
ippUes  to  the  Babylonian  Juno. 

Kikh  Shergat  Cylinder,  col.  6, 1.  15,  and  cd.  8,  L  SS. 
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as  the  real  symbol  otJva,  some  farther  weidit  would  be  alteehed  to  die 
possible  Mencbean  readiDg  of  the  name  of  the  god,  as  one  of  the  phoaetiQ 
▼aloes  of  that  character  is  or  or  dr. 

(nL)  Associated  with  the  god  of  the  sky  we  nsuallv  find  **  the  son  " 
and  "  the  moon."  The  son  was  probably  named  in  Babylonia  both  8m 
and  Stmiij  before  his  title  took  the  definite  Semitio  form  of  ShMwrn^*  by 
which  he  is  known  in  Assyrian  and  in  all  the  langoatfes  of  thai  fimily. 
He  seems  to  have  been  considered  ^*  the  great  mover,  the  motive  agent 
in'&ot  of  eyerything,  and  hence  he  is  connected  with  expedition^  and 
{generally  with  the  active  functions  of  royalty.  His  nsoal  titles  in  the 
invocation  passa^  are — **  the  recent  of  the  heavens  and  earthi"  *^  he 
who  sets  eveiTthing  in  motion."  lie  is  also  "  the  destroyer  of  the  king^s 
enjsmies,"  ana  '^  the  breaker  np  of  opposition  "  (?).  In  ttie  various  iiiei- 
dental  notices  of  him,  however,  in  the  inscriptions,  there  u  more  frequent- 
W  a  special  allosion  to  his  impulsive  power  in  ursing  the  king  to  vietory. 
Thus  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  calls  himself  '^  the  proud  chief  who,  under  the 
influence  of  the  sun-god,  sways  tlie  sceptre  of  power  over  mankind,  and 
pursues  after  the  people  of  Bel-Nimrud."  Sardanapalus,  in  the  standard 
mseription  of  the  north-west  palace  at  Nimrud,  names  Ajulkm  and  the 
sun-god  as  the  tutelary  deities  under  whoee  influence  he  carried  on  his 
wars;  and  he  commences  his  great  historical  record  with  a  passage  that 
may  be  read  as  follows : — ^^  In  the  beginning  of  my  reign,  donnjg  the 
first  year,  when  the  '^  sun-god,"  the  regent  <n  aU  things,  bd  cast  hia  mo- 
tive mfluence  over  me,  seated  in  majesty  on  my  rojaltlmme,  and  sway- 
ing in  my  hand  the  sceptre  of  power  over  mankind,  I  assembled  my 
chariots  and  warriors."  Sarson,  in  his  dedication  to  the  sun-god  of  the 
northern  gate  at  Khorsabad,  speaks  of  him  as  '*  he  who  has  acquired 
dominion  for  me ;"  and  the  epithet  employed  by  Nebuchadnesiar  in  no- 
ticing the  temple  of  the  son-god  at  Babylon,  is  perhaps  '*  the  supreme 
ruler  who  casts  a  favourable  eye  on  my  expeditions."  The  idea  no  doubt 
of  the  motive  iuflueDcc  of  the  sun-god  in  all  human  affairs,  arose  from 
the  manifest  agency  of  the  material  sun  in  stimulating  the  funotions  of 
nature. 

The  sun-god  was  probably  one  of  the  earliest  objects  of  Babylonian 
worship.  He  had  two  famous  temples— one  at  Zara$tcha  (modem  SmyU- 
TdA),'  and  the  other  at  Sippara  (modern  Mosdih) — ^in  both  of  which  he 

'  It  would  be  more  convenient  no  doubt  to  regard  Somas  as  the  original  title, 
forming  Sawd  in  the  construct  state  (as  from  KhamU^  **  five,**  we  hare  Kk^Mta, 
*^  fifty  "),  and  San  would  then  stand  for  Sansi^  as  As  for  Asahur  ;  but  agidust  thia  it 
must  be  argued  that  Sanuu  or  ShwriM  is  never  found  in  the  old  Babylonian,  and 
that  it  would  be  ungrammatical  to  use  the  construct  state  for  the  nominative.  Tliat 
/San  moreover  was  a  genuine  title  for  *Uhe  Sun*'  is  proved  by  the  geographical 
name  of  p'^n,  Bisan  (Scythopolis  of  the  Greeks,  and  formerly  "jp  n^'a,  1  Sam.  xxxl 
10,  12,  &C.),  which  is  explained  in  Eugesippus  to  mean  "the  house  of  the  Sun.** 
(yompare  also  ^fi8c  davu^v  iccircu  Zm^  ty  Am  KiKK-fitTKovtri,  Forphyr.  in  ViL  Pythag. 
§  17,  ad  fin. 

In  later  times  the  Babylonians  corrupted  Shamas  to  Savas,  or  2flU«f.  See  Hesy- 
chius  in  voc. 

'  It  is  not  quite  certain  if  the  Semitic  name  of  this  city  should  be  read  as  Idtrrak 
or  Lartaa,  The  former  orthography  is  adopted  (there  being  cuneiform  authority  for 
the  reading),  in  order  to  assimilate  the  name  with  \apdyxaiy  a  primttiTe  ChaldflBan 
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associated  with  his  wife  Anunif,  or  Gula.  From  the  former  temple, 
hich  was  perhaps  named  Bit-Parra*  we  have  numerous  bricks  of  the 
irly  GhaldsBan  kings,  Ehammu-rM^  Puma-puriyas^  &c. ;  and  Nebu- 
ladneuar  has  further  left  a  detailed  record  of  his  restoration  of  the 
lifioe.  The  latter  temple  seems  to  have  been  even  more  celebrated, 
(id  to  have  existed  from  the  remotest  antiquity ;  for  it  is  alluded  to  in 
le  antediluvian  traditions  of  Berosus,  having  in  fact  given  the  name  of 
[eliopolis  to  Sippara,  where  Xisuthrus  is  supposed  to  have  buried 
is  records  before  going  into  the  ark/  This  temple,  which  was  also 
amed  Bit  Parra,  was  repaired  and  adorned  by  many  of  the  ancient 
ings,  but  more  especially  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Nabonidus,  though 
le  last-named  king  devoted  his  particular  care  to  an  adjoining  temple 
amed  Bit-  Ulmis^  which  was  in  the  same  city  of  Sippara  or  Agana^  but 
hich  was  exclusively  dedicated  to  Anunit^  who  thus  took  the  title  of 
lady  of  Agonal  The  male  and  female  powers  of  the  sun,  whose  wor- 
lip  at  Sippara  was  celebrated  throughout  the  East,  were  with  more 
3an  their  usual  accuracy  identified  by  the  Greeks  with  the  Apollo  and 
^iana  of  their  own  mythology ;  and  they  are  of  course  represented  in 
isripture  by  the  "  Adrammelech  and  Anammelech,  the  gods  of  Sephar- 
aim,"  to  whom  the  Sepharvites  burnt  their  children  in  fire.*  The  mean- 
ig  of  these  Hebrew  names  is  not  very  certain.     Adrammelech  may  be 

ifutal  mentioned  by  Berosu?.  (See  Corves  Fragment^,  p.  81.)  The  Ilamite  name 
r  the  place  probably  siguitied  "  the  city  of  the  Sun,"  as  that  of  Ilur  signified  "  the 
%y  of  the  Moon,"  but  in  the  former  case  we  cannot  trace  any  phonetic  connexion. 

*  Hardy  etymologists  might  be  inclined  to  connect  Parra  with  the  Egyptian 
*kra  or  pi-roj  ^'  the  Sun  ;  **  and  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  the  initial  element  of 
le  name,  which  is  also  the  monogram  for  '*  the  Sun,"  should  thus  have  the  double 
tionetic  power  o(San  and  Par^  as  if  both  these  terms  had  been  proper  names  of 
le  SuD  when  the  cuneiform  writing  was  invented.  For  a  notice  of  the  Senkereh 
emple,  see  Sir  T.  Phillips^s  Cylinder,  col.  2,  1.  42,  and  the  bricks  and  cylinders  of 
ebucbadnezzar  excavated  by  Mr.  Loftus  from  the  ruins  of  the  building. 

^  See  Aucher^s  Eusebius,  pp.  33,  sqq.  In  the  extracts  from  Berosus  the  name 
r  Heliopolis  is  applied  to  the  city,  and  Sippari  to  the  inhabitants ;  but  in  the  inscrip* 
ons  (see  B.  M.  Scr.  PI.  52.  1.  5,  kc.)  the  full  title  is  given  of  Taipar  ttJia  Shanuu, 
^ppara  of  the  Sun."  The  name  of  Sippara  is  suppossed  to  have  been  given  from 
iese  very  writings  deposited  by  Xisuthrus  (comp.  "CD,  "a  writing")  but  there  is 
Othing  to  countenance  such  a  derivation  iu  the  inscriptions ;  on  the  contrary,  as 
le  cuneiform  sign  for  **the  Sun"  is  the  distinguishing  element  of  the  Ilamite  names 
oth  for  this  city  and  Larancha,  and  as  the  same  element  occurs  in  Tsipar^  it  is  most 
Atural  to  regard  that  term  as  a  translation  of  the  Hamite  name,  and  us  having  im- 
lediate  reference  to  the  Sun  worship.  The  comparative  geography  of  this  city  will 
e  given  in  another  place.  Here  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the  name  of  Sippara 
ecame  gradually  corrupted  to  Sivra  and  Sura^  and  that  the  Euphrates  at  Babylon  is 
tiiui  always  named  by  the  Arab  geographers  *^  the  river  of  <Sarcf,"  ])recisely  as  in  the 
iBcriptions  it  is  named  "the  river  of  Sippara."  This  is  the  same  city  where  in  after 
l^eii  was  established  the  famous  Jewish  academy. 

*  This  is  all  explained  at  length  on  the  large  barrel  cylinder  of  Nabonidus.  Agana 
rma  perhaps  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  opposite  to  Sippara,  and  was  so  called 
rum  being  at  the  head  of  the  great  lake  (K':3K  in  Chaldee).  It  represents  the  *Airpa- 
:mfOP  ^ff»  rrjs  liirmfrnyunf  ir6Ktos  of  Abydenus,  Acracan  being  given  at  full  length  in 
be  Sanhedrim,  fol.  88,  2,  as  NCafirT-snpK.     Akra  de  Aganm  '*the  fort  of  the  lake.*^ 

*  2  Kings  xvii.  31.  The  dual  form  ci^CD  is  used  in  allusion  probably  to  the 
looble  city  on  each  side  of  the  river,  precisely  as  the  older  Arab  geographers  em- 

[iloyed  the  form  of  ^^\\ydC  instead  of  IxamO. 
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*^  die  firo-king,''  or  it  may  be  ^  tbe  royal  arranger,"  idim  and  fawih, 
«  Ae  arranger  "  and  *'  benefactor  "  being  epithets  iriiioh  t0ffetli6r  are 
frequently  applied  to  the  gods,  and  which  are  snfficieDtly  apmieabls  to 
" the  snn."  Anammeledkylor  the  female  snn,  cannot  be  e»plamed-»DfcM 
it  be  connected  with  the  name  Anunii,  Idols  of  the  son-god  are  also  not 
onfreqnently  mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  lists,^  though  we  do  not  fnd  any 
special  temples  to  that  deit^ ;  and  he  appears  to  hsTC  been  worshipped  in 
that  country  under  three  different  forms  at  least,  as  '^  the  rising  son,"  the 
<*  meridian  sun,"  and  ^'  the  settine  sun.''  The  aUuriona  to  him  n  these  ▼»• 
rioos  capacities  are  exceedingly  obscure,  and  must  await  further  veseareh. 
It  may  be  sUtod  howeyer  that  he  is  called  '<the  lord  of  fire,''  ^the  li^ 
of  the  gods,"  "  the  ruler  of  the  day,"  and  ^  he  who  illumines  the  expanse 
of  heaven  and  earth."  As  the  second  member  of  the 'lower  triad  of  the 
Pantheon  he  is  symbolised  by  the  number  20,  which  numeral,  as  an  al* 
phabetic  sign,  also  indicates  ''  a  king,"  not  improbably  inaUution  to  the 
TOjsl  diaracter  of  the  sun.  It  has  also  the  pnaietio  powers  of  1Kb  and 
Jmm  ;  and  from  the  analogy  of  the  names  Dim  and  Anm,  appertaining  to 
JLmt  as  equivalents  of  his  numerical  symbol  of  60,:  we  migtkt  Tory  well 
argue  that  these  terms  must  also  be  names  for  the  sun  m  soma  of  the 
ancient  dialects  of  Babylonia.  At  present,  howcTer,  the  oonjeeture  is 
unsupported  by  evidence.' 

it  has  already  been  stated  that  the  female  power  of  the  sun  is  named 
Chtla  or  Anvnit ;  but  her  primitive  Babylonian  name  seems  to  have  been 
Aif  and  it  is  under  that  form  that  she  is  fbund  in  most  Babylonian  doo- 
uments  to  be  associated  as  an  object  of  worship  with  the  sun.'  It  is 
possible  that  Aij  Gula,  and  Anunit  may  represent  the  female  power  of  the 
sun  in  his  three  different  phases  of  "  rising,"  '*  culminating,"  and  "  set- 
ting," for  the  names  do  not  appear  to  be  interchangeable,  and  yet  they 
are  equally  associated  with  the  sun-god.  The  name  of  Gula,  at  any  rate, 
which  is  the  best  known  of  the  three  forms,  and  which  simply  means  in 
primitive  Babylonian  "  the  great," '  being  thus  identical  with  the  €hMU 
of  the  later  Chaldcean  mythology,'  is  distinctly  stated  in  one  inscription 

"*  Sennacherib  carried  off  the  idol  of  the  siiii-god  from  Larancba  in  hii  great  Bab- 
ylonian expedition. 

"  The  Mendaeans  still  use  the  old  Asftyrian  word  Shamas  for  the  San,  and  the 
same  term  is  common  to  the  Hebrew,  Syrianf  and  Arabic  In  the  6th  centurr, 
however,  the  Sabieans  of  Harran  worshipped  the  Sun  as  Belahamtn^  **  Uie  Lord  of 
Heaven,"  and  at  a  later  period  they  used  the  Greek  name  of  *'HAiOf.  See  AsMmanni, 
Bib.  Orient,  vol.  i.  p.  327,  and  Ssabier  und  der  Ssabismus,  vol.  ii.  p.  82. 

'  See  Sir  T.  Thillips's  Cylinder,  col.  2,  Is.  40  and  42,  where  the  temples  of  Sip- 
para  and  Larancha,  euch  of  them  being  named  JHU  ParrOj  are  said  to  be  dedicated 
to  the  sun-god  and  Ai. 

*  Gula  may  poi^^ibly  be  connected  with  b'ti,  but  only  indirectly,  as  the  latter 
term  was  unknown  in  AsHyrian.  GtUa,  translated  in  the  vocabularies  by  rabu,  and 
kindred  therefore  with  galoy  wiiich  is  a  synonym  for  the  same  word,  may  be  ioime- 
diately  compared  with  the  (iaihi  «;Wa,  **  great,"  and  the  many  anoient  oriental nameB 
sompouuded  of  Gallua  must  be  referred  to  the  same  root. 

'  Gadlat  and  Tar'ata  (Aturgatis  or  Derceto)  are  given  by  St.  James  of  Senj  ai 
^he  tutelary  goddcBses  of  Harran  in  the  5th  century  of  Christ  (Asseman.  Kb.  OrienL 
7ol.  i.  p.  327),  but  these  names  seem  to  have  been  lost  three  centuries  later  whea 
the  Nedim  wrote  on  the  gods  of  the  Sabseans.  (See  Ssabier  und  der  SsabismoSi  voL 
ii.  p.  89.) 
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belong  to  the  great  goddess  "  the  Wife  of  the  Meridiao  Sun."  *  This 
ddeas  is  more  generally  known  as  the  deity  who  presides  over  life  and 
nmdity,  and,  as  such,  is  frequently  confounded  with  two  other  divini- 
«,  Bii4st  Ili\  or  "  the  Mistress  of  the  gods,"  and  £iiat  TUa^  or  "  the 
istrefls  of  Life,"  (?)  though  in  the  list  of  the  idols  in  the  famous  tern- 
3  of  Bel-Merodach  at  Babylon  the  three  names  are  given  as  those  of 
»tinct  deities.  A  comparison  of  the  titles  of  these  three  goddesses 
11  ahow,  at  any  rate,  how  difficult  it  must  have  been  to  distinguish 
em.     GuJa^  in  the  great  inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  dedicated 

her  three  temples  at  Borsippa  and  two  at  Babylon,  is  ^^  the  arranger 
d  benefactor  of  life,"  and  ^'she  who  blesses  the  people,"  while  Bilat  Hi 

Kiiorsabad,  where  she  is  joined  with  Uea,  is  "  she  who  multiplies  life," 
d  in  the  inscriptions  of  Sennacherib  is  distinctly  called  ^^  the  goddess 
esiding  over  births."  *     It  may  be  added,  that  in  a  list  of  the  41  titles 

JBiUU  liij  on  a  tablet  in  the  British  Museum,  Gufa  is  given  as  a 
cognised  synonym ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  as  far  as  present  re- 
arch  goes,  there  is  no  example  of  connexion  between  Bilat  Hi  and 
e  8un-god.  With  regard  to  the  relationship  of  Bilat  Tila  with  Guhy 
e  former  name  would  seem  to  signify  "  the  mistress  of  life,"  and  the 
mples  of  Gula  at  Borsippa  are  respectively  named  Bit  GuUty  Bit  Tila, 
d  Bit  Ziha  Tila,*  With  the  single  exception,  moreover,  of  the  enume- 
tion  of  Guh^  Biht  Ili^  and  Bilat  Tila  as  distinct  idols  in  the  temple  of 
el-Merodach,  there  is  no  other  list,  it  is  believed,  of  the  gods  which 
ntains  more  than  one  of  the  names.     OiiC  of  the  tablets  supplies  a  list 

20  titles  for  Ai,  but  they  are  all  obscure,  with  the  exception  of  the 
fading,  which  is  '^  the  female  sun."  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  41 
:le8  of  Bilat  Hi;  and  even  Gula' a  descriptive  titles,  which  are  chiefly 
cal  epithets,  are  not  easy  of  explanation.     Gida  had  a  distinct  temple 

Calah,  independent  of  the  sun-god,  as  she  had  at  Babylon  and  Bor- 
ppa,  and  also  at  Asshur,  where  ten  other  idols,  more  or  loss  closely 
•nnected  with  her,  were  admitted  to  participate  in  her  wor^llip.' 

It  is  well  known  that  in  most  of  the  groups  of  Babylonian  and  As- 
Tian  divine  emblems  there  are  two  distinct  representations  of  the  sun, 
le  being  figured  with  four  rays  or  divisions  within  the  orb,  and  the 
her  with  eight.  These  two  figures  may  be  supposed  to  indicate  a  dis- 
iction  between  the  male  and  female  powers  of  the  deity,  the  quartered 
sk  symbolising  ShauiaSy  and  the  eight-rayed  orb  being  the  emblem  of 
t^  Qula^  or  Anunit, 
(viii.)  The  3rd  god  of  this  triad  is  "  the  moon,"  who  was  named  Sin 

*  See  Michaux's  Stone,  col.  4,  L  5. 

*  See  B.  M.  Ser.  PI.  88,  1.  3.  In  Babylonian  the  name  of  this  goddess  is  written 
Uti  Nini,  of  which  Bilat  Hi  is  the  Assyi-ian  traniiiUtion.  On  one  tablet  she  seems 
be  indicated  by  the  number  2,  but  her  epithets  are  not  intelligible,  nor  even  are 
r  local  titles  for  the  most  part  to  be  recognised. 

*  BUat  Tila  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Kabbat-at-Til  of  the  Sabapans  of  Jlarran^ 
whom  belonged  the  sacred  goats,  which  were  kept  as  victiniii,  but  which  no  preg* 
Qt  womao  dared  to  offer  in  sacvilice,  or  even  to  approach.  (See  Ssiibier  und  der 
iblsmuB,  vol.  ii.  p.  4o). 

"*  These  names  are  as  follows  : — "The  Queen  of  the  Stars"  (Venus) ;  Kippaia  ; 
trtu  ;  **  the  Queen  of  the  Chace ;  "  GiUa  ;  Paniri  (?);  Otinura  ;  Kilili ;  Tmkhirta 
lot  Pah  (or  "  the  Queen  of  Time  (?)  " ;  and  Pathirta, 
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by  the  Assyrians,  as  he  is  by  the  Mendseans  to  the  present  day.*  Bii 
Babylonian  name  was  probably  pronounced  ITurkty  the  essential  element 
of  the  name  being  preserved  in  Hur  (Ur  of  the  Chaldecs  and  modern 
Mugheir)  which  was  the  chief  place  of  his  worship '  The  titles  of  the 
god  are  for  the  roost  part  too  vague  to  indicate  the  attributes  with  which 
he  is  invested.  He  is  merely  "  the  chief."  "  the  Lord  of  spirits,"  "  the 
powerful,''  ^c. ;  or  sometimes  ^'  king  of  the  gods,"  or,  as  the  celestial 
luminary,  "  the  bright,"  "the  shining;"  and  in  one  passage  "  Lord  of 
the  month."  It  would  seem,  however,  from  certain  half  intelligible  al- 
lusions in  the  inscriptions  that  Sin  as  the  god  of  good  fortune  was 
especially  entrusted  with  the  guardianship  of  buildings.  Nebuchadnez- 
zar in  dedicating  to  him  a  temple  at  Babylon  thus  speaks  of  him  as  "  the 
strengthener  of  my  fortifications,"  and  in  noticing  the  other  temple  of 
the  moon-god  at  Borsippa,  he  calls  him  "  the  supporting  archit^t  of  my 
stronghold."  There  is  also  a  very  interesting  passage  on  the  Khorsabad 
cylinders  which  may  be  thus  read :  "  In  the  month  of  Sivan  (?),  a  month 
under  the  care  of  the  great  Lord;  the  wielder  of  the  thunderbolts,  the 
supporting  architect,  the  guardian  (Hurhi)  of  heaven  and  earth,  the 
champion  of  the  gods,  the  moon-god,  who  is  next  in  order  to  Ana,  Bel- 
Nimrod,  Hea,  and  Beltis,  I  made  bricks  and  built  a  city  and  temple  to 
the  god  of  the  month  Sivan  of  happy  name."  *"  From  this  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  month  Sivan  was  sacred  to  Sin^  the  names  being,  in  all 
probability,  connected ;  and  it  is  further  of  interest  to  observe  that  the 
sign  which  represents  the  month  in  question  is  also  the  sign  used  to  re- 
present "  bricks,"  which  especially  belonged  to  Sin  aa  the  Babylonian 
god  of  architecture.*  One  of  the  most  ordinary  titles  of  Sin,  it  may  b« 
added,  is  Bel-zuna  (generally  contracted  in  Assyrian  to  JBel-zu)  and  there 

■  It  is  most  surprising  that  Dr.  Hincks  in  his  paper  on  the  Assyrian  mythology 
should  have  overlooked  tiie  exiatencc  of  the  word  Sin  for  "the  Moon"  in  so  many 
Semitic  Umguages,  and  have  sought  to  identify  the  god  in  question  with  Jupiter. 
Sin  is  not  only  a  recognised  term  for  the  moon  at  the  present  day  in  Syriac  and 
Mendaan,  but  it  is  tlie  name  given  to  the  moon-god  in  St.  James  of  Seruj's  list  of 
the  idols  of  Ilarrun  already  quoted  ;  and  it  also  stands  for  Monday  in  the  table  of 
the  days  of  the  week  used  by  the  Sabajans  as  late  as  the  9th  century.  (See  Norberg's 
Onomasticon,  p.  108 ;  Chwolaohn's  Siiabier  und  der  Ssabismus,  vol.  ii.  p.  22,  and  As- 
Beman.  loc.  cit.) 

*  Hur^  which  is  the  ITamite  power  of  the  cuneiform  sign  answering  to  the  Se- 
mitic nazar  "i^^,  "  to  protect,"  may  perhaps  be  compared  with  the  root  "»"17,  which 
has  produced  "^"'J',  '/r,  "  a  watcher,"  applied  to  the  arrehangels  in  the  Syriac  liturgy, 
llie  phonetic  reading  of  Jlur  for  the  geographical  name  in  which  this  sign  is  the 
ruling  element  is  given  repeatedly  in  the  vocabularies,  and  may  be  regarded  there- 
fore as  quite  certain. 

"  This  passage  eomnionces  at  line  47  of  the  Cylinder  Inscription.  It  is  left  out 
altogether  in  the  nearly  similar  inscription  on  the  Bulls  which  has  alone  as  yet  been 
published. 

*  The  direct  connexion  tlnis  established  between  the  god  Sin  and  "bricks"  for 
building  would  seem  to  explain  the  use  in  Hebrew  of  rii^p  lor  "the  moon"  (I«.  xxiv. 
23  and  xxx.  20),  more  saiistaetorily  than  by  a  reference  to  the  whiteness  of  tlie 
luminary,  especially  as  the  cnneitbrm  sign  irsed  for  the  3rd  month,  sacred  to  <Stn,  i« 
always  translated  in  the  vocabularies  by  the  actual  word  liban.  It  may  also  fairlj 
be  surmised  that  the  "  goddess,  or  fabulous  queen  of  Assyria,  Tilbin^  derived  hei 
name  from  the  same  source."  (See  the  quotation  from  Eutychiusin  Chwolsobn's  S^i 
bier  und  der  ir'sabismus,  vol.  ii.  p.  295.) 
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is  in  this  title  probably  the  same  allasion  to  buildiDg  (compare  V 
*  form,")  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  other  epithets.' 

The  most  celebrated  temple  of  the  moon-god  appears  in  antiquity  to 
baye  been  in  the  city  of  Hitr.  Its  site  is  now  marked  by  the  great 
mound  of  Mttghetr^  the  excavation  of  which  has  yielded  a  vast  number 
of  bricks,  tablets,  clay  cones,  and  cylinders,  all  stamped  with  the  names 
of  different  kings,  but  all  bearing  evidence  to  the  worship  of  the  moon- 
^od.  Nabonidus,  indeed,  who  seems  to  have  been  an  especial  votary  of 
§m'«,  for  he  calls  him  "  the  chief  of  the  gods  of  heaven  and  earth,  the 
king  of  the  gods,  god  of  gods,  he  who  dwells  in  the  great  heavens,  the 

Lord  of  the  temple  of in  the  city  of  Hur,  my  Lord," 

expressly  declares  that  he  had  found  in  the  annals  of  Urukh  (the  oldest 
king  whose  name  has  been  discovered  in  Babylonia)  a  record  that  he  had 
commenced  the  temple  in  question,  but  had  left  the  completion  of  it  to 
his  son  Ilgi  ;*  and  the  shrine,  therefore,  must  have  lasted  throughout 
the  entire  period  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy,  from  its  foundation  to 
the  time  of  Cyrus.  The  name  of  the  moon-god  was  read,  it  would  seem, 
or  at  any  rate  might  have  been  read  in  one  of  the  dialects  of  ancient 
Babylon,  as  Shishaki  ;*  and  a  possible  explanation  is  thus  obtained  of  the 
Sheshech  of  Scripture  (used  for  Hur)  which  is  associated  with  Babylon 
in  the  denunciations  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah.* 

ITur,  the  city  of  the  moon-god,  was  also  called  in  a  later  age,  according 
to  Eupolemus,  KafiapCvrj,  the  name  being  derived  apparently  from   ^3 

Kamar^  an  Arabic  term  for  the  moon.*  Besides  the  temples  to  Sin  al- 
ready noticed  at  iZt/r,  at  Babylon,  at  Borsippa,  and  at  Khorsabad,  an- 
other shrine  is  mentioned  at  Calah ;  and  the  god  was  also  worshipped 
under  the  same  name  at  Harran  as  late  as  the  6th  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.^  Sin  was,  in  all  probability,  the  tutelary  deity  of  king  Sennach- 
erib, as  the  monarch's  name  signifies  ^^  Sin  magnifies  (my)  brothers;"  but 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  raised  any  temples  to  his  honour. 

With  regard  to  the  relationship  of  Sin  to  the  other  gods  of  the  Pan- 
theon there  is  one  distinct  notice  on  a  brick  from  Mtigheir  calling  him 
the  eldest  son  of  Bel-Nimrod,  and  there  are  many  indications  that  his 
wife  was  a  goddess  named  "  the  great  lady,''  who  is  joined  with  him  in 
the  lists  both  at  Khorsabad  and  on  the  tablets,  but  of  whom  nothing 
whatever  is  known  beyond  the  name." 

'  It  18  only  on  the  tablets  that  the  full  title  of  BeUzuna  is  found,  but  the  form  is 
eertainly  authentic.  The  root  zanan^  it  may  be  added,  is  commonly  used  in  Assyrian 
for  building. 

•  This  is  quoted  from  the  cylinders  of  Nabonidus  excavated  by  Mr.  Taylor  from 
the  four  corners  of  the  tower  or  zirtgurat  of  the  Temple  of  the  Moon  at  Mugheir. 

*  That  is,  the  cuneiform  sign  which  in  the  sense  of  *'  protecting  "  must  be  read 
as  Hur  in  Hamite  and  A^azar  in  Semitic,  is  also  used  to  denote  *^a  brother,"  which 
is  Shish  in  one  language  and  Akhu  in  the  other. 

•  Jer.  XXV.  26  and  li.  41.  •  Euseb.  Priep.  Evang.  9. 

^  St.  James  of  Seruj,  about  a.  d.  600,  says  that  the  devil  deceived  the  people  of 
Harran  through  iSin  and  Bal-shemin;  i.  e.  "  the  moon"  and  "the  sun."  Assem- 
anni,  however,  in  translating  the  passage  (Bib.  Orient,  vol.  i.  p.  3*27)  failed  to  recog- 
nise the  name  of  the  moon,  and  read  Beinn  as  a  single  word.  See  also  the  frequent 
notices  of  Sin  in  **Ssabier  und  der  Ssabismus." 

*  This  goddess  was  associated  with  Sin  as  tutelary  divinity  of  the  city  of  Hur, 
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The  Dumerical  symbol  of  Sin  as  the  head  of  the  lower  triad  is  80 
aud  the  sign  representiDg  this  number  has,  as  we  should  expect,  an  or 
dinarj  phonetic  value  corresponding  with  the  name  of  the  god,  but  it 
has  also  a  second  value  Jsh  or  £sJt,  which  should  thus  likewise  apper- 
tain to  the  moon-god  in  some  of  the  old  dialects.  The  identity  of  this 
number  30  with  the  days  of  the  month,  over  which  the  moon-god  pre- 
sides, can  hardly  be  accidental,  though  the  figure  would  seem  to  have 
been  assigned  to  him  as  a  symbol,  merely  from  his  relative  position  in 
the  lists."  How  it  happened  that  the  moon  in  Babylonian  mythology 
was  thus  placed  above  the  sun  we  are  not,  of  course,  in  a  position  to 
decide ;  but  there  were  evidently  traditions  regarding  the  god  of  extreme 
antiquity,  aud  apparently  connected  with  the  first  colonisation  of  the 
land,  which  may  not  improbably  have  occasioned  the  preference.  Thus 
in  two  passages  of  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon,  where  he  alludt^s  to  the 
conquest  of  Northern  Armenia  and  the  submission  of  the  Greeks  of 
Cyprus,  he  incidentally  notices  the  antiquity  of  the. moon-god."  In  the 
latter  passage  he  speaks  of  the  Cypriots  as  "  a  nation  of  whom  from  the 
remotest  times,  from  the  origin  of  the  god  Hxtrki  (or  Sin)^^  the  kings 
my  fathers,  who  ruled  over  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  had  never  heard  the 
mention."  What  precise  idea  **  the  origin"  or  "  the  first  of  IFurkt^^ 
may  be  intended  to  convey  we  cannot,  of  course,  say ;  but  the  allusion 
would  seem  to  be  to  the  commencement  of  the  historical  period.  A 
reference  may  here  also  be  made  to  the  famous  passage  of  Berosos  which 
describes  the  great  female  deity  who  assisted  Bolus  in  the  formation 
of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  under  the  name  of  *0/io/xoKa  and  ©oXar^, 
because  there  is  a  gloss  added  in  the  Greek,  that  the  Chaldsean  word 
Thalatth,  which  answers  immediately  to  3d\a(To-a,  "  the  sea,"  may  also 
be  interpreted  "the  moon."^  Now  the  goddess  thus  indicated  is  well 
known  to  the  Assyrian  student  under  the  name  of  Telita^  but  she  has  no 
apparent  relation  to  the  moon.  She  is  rather  the  goddess  of  the  lakes 
or  stagnant  water  about  Babylon,  and  the  name  may  thus  really  be  con- 
nected with  the  Greek  ^aAatrcra.'     With  regard  to  *0/xop(DKa  or  'OfjLopKa, 

and  a  particular  portion  of  tlie  f^rcat  temple  at  that  place  was  dedicated  to  her,  the 
legends  on  the  bricks  of  Naltonidus  from  ihisj  spot  containing  an  invocation  to  her. 
Both  she  and  her  husband  Sin  had  arks  or  tabernacles,  probably  deposited  in  this 
temple,  the  one  being  called  "  the  light "  and  the  other  "  the  lesser  light." 

"  That  is,  as  the  liead  of  the  second  Triad,  which  was  his  proper  place  in  the 
Pantheon,  though  he  is  here  for  convenience  sake  put  after  "the  Sun."  In  all  the 
invocation-lists  we  possess,  except  that  on  Michaux's  stone,  Sin  follows  next  after 
the  three  great  gods  Anu,  Btf-yi?nro{l,and  Jiia  (with  IJeltis  sometimes  interposed), 
aud  he  is  tiierelore  misplaced  in  this  Kssay. 

*"  Sec  Khorsabad  Inscriptions,  pi.  lol,  22,  and  153,  2. 

*  The  expression  here  made  use  of  with  regard  to  "  the  moon-god"  is  quite 
unintelligible  at  Kliorsabad,  but  is  illustrated  by  a  variant  reading  on  the  Cyprus 
stone. 

"^  See  the  (piotation  from  Syncellus  in  Cory's  Fragments,  p.  25. 

"  She  is  the   goddess  of  the  liar  (probably  Arabic  -.  ^  ^i  bahar\  %ihieh  is  the 

first  element  in  the  name  of  Bur-zip  or  Borsippa.  In  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon  a 
city  on  the  lower  Tigris  is  often  mentioned,  wiiich  was  named  after  her  Dur-Tcliia^ 
and  which  is  no  doubt  tlie  OuAoda  of  Ttolemy,  placed  by  him  near  the  mouth  of  tin 
river. 
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the  most  probable  explanation  seems  to  be  Um-nrka,  '*  the  mother  or  lady 
of  ZTrka  '*  *  or  '^  Warka"  which  was  an  acknowledged  title  of Beltis ;  bnt 
there  is  also  another  name,  applying  probably  to  the  same  divinity,  on 
a  tablet  from  Tel  Eyd^  near  IFarka^  which  reads  Marki,  and  thus  sug- 
gests that  the  Armenian  form  Marcaia  may  after  all  be  the  true  reading 
of  the  name.* 

(ix.)  We  now  come  to  the  five  minor  gods,  who,  if  not  of  astronom- 
ical origin,  were  at  any  rate  identified  with  the  five  planets  of  the  Chal- 
dttan  system.     In  regard  to  four  of  the  gods  in  question  the  identification 
is  certain,  because  the  Mendseans  still  apply  to  four  of  the  planets  the 
very  terms  which  are  used  in  the  inscriptions  as  the  proper  names  of  the 
^ds,  and  in  the  case  of  the  remaining  god  a  coincidence  may  be  infer- 
red, though  we  cannot  at  present  find  a  cuneiform  correspondent  for  the 
Syriao  name.     This  doubtful  god  then  will  bo  first  examined.     His 
ordinary  names,  if  read  phonetically,  arc  Bar  and  Nin^ip^  but  he  had  also 
the   earlier  Babylonian  titles  of  Va-hia  and  Va-dana^  which  are  quite 
unintelligible.     There  is  no  god  indeed  in  the  Pantheon,  whose  proper 
name  is  subject  to  so  much  doubt,  while  at  the  same  time  we  have  such 
an  extensive  series  of  his  descriptive  epithets.     A  few  of  these  epithets 
delected  from  the  dedications  to  the  god,  recorded  by  Sardauapalus  and 
ShanuU'Iva  at  Calah,*  as  well  as  from  the  mythological  tablets,  where  he 
is  discussed  at  great  length,  will  now  be  given,  and  from  the  terms  em- 
ployed we  will  then  proceed  to  judge  of  the  god's  character  and  functions. 
One  series  of  epithets  refers  to  his  strength  and  courage.     He  is  '^  the 
lord  of  the  brave,"  "  the  champion,"  "  the  warrior  who  subdues  foes," 
•*  he  who  strengthens  the  hearts  of  his  followers ;"   and  again,  *'  the 
destroyer  of  enemies,"  "  the  reducer  of  the  disobedient,"  "  the  extermi- 
nator of  rebels,"  "  whose  sword  is  good."     In  more  general  terms  he  is 
**  the  powerful  chief,"   "  the  supreme,"  "  the  first  of  the  gods,"  "  the 
eldest  son."     He  is  also  "  the  chief  of  the  spirits,"  "  the  favourite  of  the 
gods,"  *'  the  glorifier  of  the  meridian  sun."     With  re;jard  to  his  position 
m  the  heavens,  he  is  "  the  rider  on  the  wind,"  '*  he  who  wields  the  thun- 
derbolts of  the  gods,"  ^^  he  who  spreads  his  shield  over  the  heights  of 
heaven  and  earth;"  also,  "  the  light  of  heaven  and  earth,"  **he  who  like 
the  sun,  the  light  of  the  gods,  illumines  the  nations."     As  a  motive  agent, 
he  is,  "  he  who  causes  the  circles  of  the  heavens  and  earth  to  revolve," 
•*  he  who  grants  the  sceptre  and  the  thunderbolts  of  power,"  and  "  he 
who  incites  to  everything."     More  definitely,  he  is  **  the  god  of  battle/' 

*  See  particularly  Sir  T.  Phillips's  CylindiT,  col.  2, 1.  52,  where  she  is  thus  Damcd 
11  the  notice  of  the  restoration  of  her  temple  of  Bit  Ana  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

*  See  Aucher's  £usebius,  vol.  i.  p.  23.  The  goddess  commemorated  on  this 
tablet,  and  to  whom  king  Ilgi  builds  a  temple  at  Tel  Eyd,  is  called  *'the  Lady  of 
Marki^^  or  Warki,  and  a  suspicion  thus  arises  that  the  name  Warki  is  after  all  nothing 
more  than  the  phonetic  reading  of  the  title  of  the  city  of  Warka^  whicii  is  here  for 
the  first  time  met  with. 

*  The  invocation  of  Sardiinapalus  is  repeated  on  a  vast  number  of  mural  slabs 
belonging  to  the  great  temple  at  Culuh,  and  is  also  prefixed  to  the  king's  annals  on 
the  pavement  slabs  belonging  to  the  same  building.  The  invocation  of  Shamaa-Iva^ 
which  is  ditt'erent,  and  less  detailed,  prefaces  the  king's  annals  upon  the  obelisk., 
also  found  at  Calah,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
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^  be  who  trnmples  upon  the  wide  world ;"  and  in  reference  to  his  ohanio* 
ter  of  the  fish-god,  which  seems  so  strangely  inconsistent  with  his  other 
attributes,  he  is  ^^  the  opener  of  aqueducts,"  "  the  god  of  the  sea  and  of 
aqueducts,''  ^'  he  who  dwells  in  the  deep/'  It  must  be  understood  that 
in  this  list  &  very  small  portion  only  of  his  epithets  are  given — the  total 
number  being  above  a  hundred ;  but  they  are  still  sufficient  to  show  the 
groat  variety  of  the  god's  supposed  functions.  Many  of  these  functioui 
can  further  be  verified  from  other  sources.  Thus  in  the  inscriptions  he 
is  constantly  said  to  excite  the  king  to  undertake  his  various  expeditions 
both  for  war  and  hunting ;  he  accompanies  him  to  the  field ;  he  watches 
over  the  combat,  and  he  dispenses  victory.  Again,  as  the  invocation  to 
him  is  inscribed  across  each  of  those  remarkable  slabs  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  are  sculptured  respectively  with  the  figure  of  the  fish- 
god,  and  the  figure  armed  with  the  thunderbolt  who  drives  away  the 
evil  spirit,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that,  notwithstanding  their 
diversity  of  character,  both  of  the  above-named  mythical  creatures 
are  intended  to  represent  the  god  under  different  attributes.' 

Not  less  difficult,  however,  is  it  to  reconcile  the  Oaunes,  or  fish-god 
of  Berosus,  with  the  Hercules  of  classical  mythology,  both  of  these 
characters  appertaining,  as  it  would  seem,  to  the  god  in  question,  than 
it  is  to  explain  his  astronomical  position  in  the  Pantheon.  It  has  been 
observed  that  as  the  four  remaining  minor  gods,  Bel-Merodach,  Nergal^ 
Ishtarj  and  Aebo,  respectively  represent  in  the  heavens  the  planets  Jupiter, 
Mars,  Venus,  and  Mercury,  it  would  appear  almost  certain  d  priori  that 
the  god  whom  we  are  now  considering  must  correspond  with  Saturn,  and 
without  any  great  violence  of  etymology,  the  name  which  Saturn  bears 
in  Mendaean,  and  perhaps  also  in  Scripture,*  Kivan^  might  also  be  com- 
pared with  the  Greek  'ilav\rq^\  but  how  is  it  possible  that  the  dark  and 
distant  planet  Saturn  can  answer  to  the  luminary  who  "  irradiates  the 
nations  like  the  sun,  the  light  of  the  gods  V" "    All  the  celestial  indications 

'  Both  of  tliese  slabs  indeed  come  from  tlie  same  buildinj^,  the  Temple  of  Zira^ 
dedicated  to  the  god  of  war,  which  was  the  principal  sacred  edifice  at  Calah.  The 
so-called  pyramid  at  Niiurud  was  the  zifjqurat  or  "  tower"  attached  to  this  temple, 
and,  judging  from  experience,  at  Kileh  Shenjdt,  at  Mugheir,  and  at  Birs  Nimrud, 
historical  cviindcrs  of  SliaUmiuubar  are  vet  to  be  found  in  the  four  corners  of  the 
stone  walls  of  the  various  stages  of  this  building  which  have  not  been  hitherto 
explored. 

"  The  allusion  is  to  the  word  """r  in  Amos  v.  20,  which  we,  following  the  Vul- 
gate, translate  by  a  "statue,"  but  which  the  LXX.  and  ail  other  translators  have  re- 
garded as  a  proper  name.  The  LXX.,  niistaking  the  initial  letter,  give  the  name  ajj 
'?ai<pav  (whence  we  have  "Pin<pa.v  in  Acts  vii.  48),  but  the  Syrian  version  retains  the 
reading  of  Kivmi^  which  was  the  name  forSaturn  in  that  language.  The  assimilation 
Df  Kivan  and  'Cidvvr\s  supposes  that  Herosus  represented  the  Babylonian  guttural  by 
1  Greek  aspirate,  ^^hich  i.N,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  improbable.  As  Helladius  (Phot. 
Bib.  cclxxix.  p.  15'.»4)  uses  the  name  "fli?  for  the  same  fabulous  being,  a  more  nat- 
ural explanation  of  Oannes  would  be  as  a  compound  oi  lUa  or7/oa,  and  an  '*a  god." 
llyginus  in  his  274th  fable  piobably  used  the  orthography  of  Evdtnjs. 

"  M.  iJaoul  Kochette  in  his  elaborate  memoir  on  the  Assyrian  Hercules  in  the 
MAmoircs  de  I'institut,  tom.  xvii.,  viewing  the  subject  from  a  chissical  rather  than 
an  Oriental  i)oint  of  view,  has  accumulated  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  Hercules 
was  comnioiily  confounded  in  the  East  with  Saturn.  Damascius  (de  Princip.  ii: 
VVolil's  Anakcta,  iii.  p.  254)  thus  quotes  a  tradition  on  the  authority  of  iielLiuicui 
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indeed  in  the  various  inyocations  to  Bar  point  to  the  moon,  and  recall 
the  oonnexion  which  both  in  Greek  and  Egyptian  mythology  existed 
[>etween  the  moon  and  Hercules ;  whereas  in  the  Stellar  Tablets  it  is 
slearlj  established  that  the  god  in  question  must  represent  the  constol- 
iation  Taurus,  in  virtue,  probably,  of  his  connexion  with  the  man-bull, 
irhich,  as  the  impersonation  of  strength  and  power,  was  dedicated  to  him. 
Aa  the  celestial  Bull,  Bar  or  Nin-ip^  had  the  title  apparently  of  T^htbbi, 
but  the  moaning  of  the  term  is  obscure,  and  to  establish  any  connexion 
between  the  Constellation  Taurus  and  Saturn,  in  the  astral  mythology 
(if  Assyria,  we  have  to  travel  almost  beyond  the  limits  of  legitimate 
criticism.  The  following  remarks  are  offered,  however,  as  a  possible 
Bolution  of  the  difficulty : — In  the  mythical Jiames  of  the  £ast,  the  ter- 
mination in  an  may  be  usually  recognised  as  a  mere  dialectic  development. 
The  true  name  of  the  planet  Saturn  then,  instead  of  Kivan,  may  be  Kh 
or  Gwj  and  this  term  can  be  connected  both  with  Hercules  on  the  one 
Bide,  and  with  the  Bull  on  the  other.  Gh  in  fact,  which  is  a  strictly 
historical  name,  as  it  occurs  in  Greek  characters  at  Behistun,  was  a 
famous  warrior  of  old  Persian  romance,  whilst  the  same  title  under  an- 
other form,  Gav^  which  means  "  a  bull,^'  but  was  also  taken  as  a  proper 
name,  was  applied  to  the  true  Arian  Hercules,  the  founder  of  Per- 
sian nationality.*      Further   the  second  month  of  the  Assyrian  year, 

and  Hicronymos,  the  Peripatetic,  that  from  the  two  primitive  elements,  water  and 
omrth,  was  bom  a  dragon,  who,  besides  his  serpent^s  head,  had  two  other  heads, 
those  of  a  lion  and  a  bull,  between  which  was  placed  the  visage  of  god,  OcoS  wp6a- 
9mKoy,  *Cl¥Ofid<rdai  8c  Xp6vo¥  ityhparop  Kal  'HpciKA^a  rhy  a\n6v,  Athcnagoras  (Legat. 
pr.  Christ,  s.  xt.  6,  p.  3,  edit.  Lindner.)  rei>eats  the  tradition,  stating,  however,  still 
more  clearly  tvotia  'HfxucA^f  iral  Xp6voi,  John  Lydus  (dc  Mens.  iv.  46,  p.  220,  ed. 
Hoeth)  also  says,  'HpaicA^T  h\  6  Xp6pos  iraph.  r^  UtKofidxv.  •tfrn'rai.  The  visage  of 
^od,  with  the  symbolical  figures  of  the  bull  and  lion,  are  strikingly  illustrative  of 
the  Nineveh  sculptures  of  **the  god  and  goddess  of  war,**  and  the  expression 
ycp^"^"  oyfiparo¥t  "  time  without  bounds,"  also  brings  into  the  category  the  Zertoan 
^tkareni  of  the  early  Magians. 

As  a  further  proof  of  the  connexion  between  Hercules  and  Saturn,  Raoul  Ro- 
ohette,  following  Movers  (Phonizier,  i.  292),  refers  to  the  name  of  Kivan.  This  he 
Kupposes  to  be  the  same  as  the  Greek  kIwv  and  the  Hebrew  •\'\'^  (Amos  v.  26),  and 
Xo  have  been  assigned  because  the  god  Hercules  was  worshipped  under  the  form  of 
**a  pillar"  or  "column,"  and  he  refers  the  Egyptian  name  of  Xo»v  for  Hercules  to 
Xhe  same  source — but  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  columnar  wor- 
ship of  Hercules,  nor  have  we  yet  found  any  cuneiform  name  for  Nin  which  could 
represent  yro  or  Kivan.     (St;e  Raoul  Rochette's  Memoir,  p.  60.) 

Baoul  Rochette  further  quotes  many  epithets,  such  as  Mc^vrtv,  ^vtrtK&s,  ^i\6(ro4>ot, 
▼cAcirr^r,  &c.,  applying  to  Hercules  as  the  god  of  knowledge,  and  he  explains  this 
apparent  incongruity  by  referring  to  the  'HpaK\4ovs  orriKai,  inscribed  with  mystic 
^sharmcters,  and  perhaps  the  same  as  the  antediluvian  columns  of  Plato  and  Josephus, 
ms  well  as  the  K6<rfiov  Kio^as,  which  contained  all  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  which 
Atlas  gave  to  Hercules,  according  to  Herodotus,  quoted  by  Clemens  (Strom.  I.  15, 
a.  78,  p.  860) ;  but  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  Greek  myth  is  to  be  found 
in  our  discovery  that  the  Assyrinn  Hercules  was  confounded  with  Cannes,  the  author 
%f  all  science,  being  typified  atNwirud  by  the  man-fish,  which,  according  to  Be rosus, 
'Was  the  figure  assigned  to  the  other  deity. 

*  The  connexion  however  between  the  names  of  Giv  and  Gav  is  very  doubtful. 

The  name  of  Oivy  which  belonged  to  the  father  of  Gotarzes  (at  Behistun  mXAPZHC 

rEOnoOPOC),  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Vivan  of  the  great  inscription  of  Dariua, 

•rbile  Gav  or  Gavoj  the  name  of  the  famous  blacksmith  of  Isfahan,  who  drove  out 
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whidii  sapporing  the  year  to  commeooe  with  Ariei^  would  &U  mJer  thi 
sodiaoal  ngn  of  T«iini8,  wts  reproBeoted  by  the  Mine  eunofiirtt  sign 
whioh  denotes  a  bull  (o^),  and  to  which  the  name  of  Ifm^  ia  attached 
•in  the  Stellar  Tablets ;  this  month  moreover  answering  to  the  AvnihwAff 
of  the  Persian  oalendar,  where  Thura  is  evidently  "nv,  ^Ji  or  ^w,  vtnpm, 

and  to  the  Zw  of  the  old  Hebrew  calendar,  which  may  very  well  stand 
for  €fWf  as  Ztm-Kmnmim  stands  for  Oam^ummij  &c.*  In  oar  present 
state,  however,  of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  Mendmin  name  Xhm 
for  Saturn  is  really  of  the  same  antiqnitv  as  the  other  six  planetary 
names,  £^  Kwrig^  shtma»^  IsUar^  Nebo,  and  Sin^  or  whether  it  is  a  later 
importation  from  the  Persian — affording  as  it  does  the  only  ftin^  in^ 
stance  of  identity  in  the  planetary  nomenclature  of  the  Hendsean  and 
Syrian  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Pehlevi  and  Persian  on  the  other — there 
is  no  use  in  any  forther  discussion  of  the  question. 

Of  more  interest  wiU  it  be  to  attend  to  the  other  names  of  iV&i-^'and 
Bmr,  Now  with  regard  to  i\^^,  the  adjunct  ^  is  explained  in  the  vo- 
cabularies to  signify  merely  ''  a  name,''  so  that  the  title  may  perhaps  be 
read  i^/''  the  lord  or  master,"  kot  1£!ox^,  and  it  is  veiy  remarkable  that 
a  precisely  identical  usage  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  the  Semitic  cor- 
respondent of  the  title,  the  ereat  warrior-eod  who  was  worshipped  in 
Assyria,  and  who  was,  accordmg  to  the  tra£tion  of  the  countrj,  imme- 
diately connected  with  Ninus,'  being  entitied  by  the  Armenian  histor- 


Zohsk  (the  Scrthiana),  and  restored  Arian  aitpreiiiacy,  most  rather,  aeoording  to 
the  early  Arab  hittoriana,  who  apply  the  title  to  a  dynasty  instead  of  an  IndindoaU 
answer  to  the  Zend  Kaviiy  **  royal "  (in  Kava  CTt,  Ac),  If  that  be  really  a  gennfaie 
ancient  term.  At  any  rate  Gau^  *'  a  bull  ^*  in  old  Persian,  is  4  distinct  word,  as  In 
Gaubaruwa  for  Tvfipvas.  It  is  at  the  same  time  curious  to  remark,  in  referenoe  to 
this  subject,  that  Oav  for  **a  smith  ^  has  its  correspondent  in  all  the  Celtic  tongues. 
Ck>mpare  Welsh  Gof^  Irish  Gobha  and  Gobhan,  Latin  name  Githanu^^  modem  Omota^ 
the  same  terminatiori  reappearing  as  in  Kivan  and  Vivan.  Remark  too  that  the 
god  whose  claim  to  the  name  of  Kivan  we  are  now  considering  is  actually  the  god 
of  ifvn,  and  thus  ^'  the  smith  "  par  excellence.  We  need  never  indeed  be  startled  at 
finding  Ariun  analogies  in  examining  the  old  Babylonian  terms,  for  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  of  a  primiii?e  Aiianism,  anterior  probably  to  the  development  of  the 
Sanscrit,  in  the  construction  of  the  cuneiform  alphabet. 

*  The  identity  of  Thura-vahir  with  the  2nd  month  of  the  year  named  Ziv  in  the 
old  Jewish  calendar,  and  represented  by  the  cuneiform  sign  for  **a  buU,**  is  proved 
by  the  Bchistun  inscription,  and  helps  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  old  year  com- 
menced as  at  present  with  Ni»an, 

*  If  we  compare  the  13th  chapter  of  the  1st  book  of  Mo^es  of  Chorene  with  the 
Paschal  Clironiclc  (ed.  Dindorf.  vol.  i.  p.  08),  we  shall  be  quite  satisfied  that  the 
same  tradition  of  ancient  Assyrian  mythology  is  related  by  both  authorities.  In 
either  history  Kinus,  the  founder  of  the  empire,  is  succeeded  by  a  warrior  king, 
who,  for  his  great  achievements,  is  placed  amongst  the  gods  and  worshipped  by  the 
Assyrians.  It  is  therefore  most  interesting  to  observe  that  this  deity,  who  is  named 
Bar  (or  Barmm)  in  the  one  tradition,  is  named  dou^^ay  in  the  other,  a  confirmation 
being  thus  obtained  of  the  identity  of  Bar  and  Nin  with  the  constellaUon  ToMrue, 
and  with  the  man-bulls  of  Knieveh.  The  tradition  too  in  the  Paschal  Chronicle  is 
of  the  more  importance  that  it  is  given  on  the  authority  of  2cMi)p«0riot  h  BoiBvAiiviot, 
Tifp<nis,  A  further  proof  that  the  Bovpfta^y  or  Tltur  of  this  passage,  really  represents 
the  Assyrian  Hercules,  typified  by  the  man-bull,  is  to  be  found  in  Uie  traditioa 
which  it  also  preserves  of  the  deitied  hero  having  been  named  "Afyqi  after  the  {rianet 
Mars  ;  for  there  is  no  better  authenticated  fact  than  that  the  Romans  believed  thii 
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imiB  Bar'shem^  that  is  "  Bar  by  name,"  or  "  the  lord  or  master,"  Kar 
i(cfxrfv**    It  is  Bot  by  any  means  easy  to  discriminate  the  use  of  these 
names  between  Babylonia  and  Assyria.     Nin-ip  is  undoubtedly  of  Bab- 
ylonian origin,  Nin  being  the  Hamite  term  for  a  "  lord  or  master,"  and 
ip  signifying  "  a  name,"  and  there  is  an  incidental  verification  of  the 
reading  in  the  epithet  of  •»B3"*a  Ninpi,  which  the  Talmud  applies  to  Napher 
or  NifftTy  in  allusion  probably  to  the  patron-goddess  of  the  city  being  the 
wife  of  Nin-ip  or  Hercules ;  but  that  the  same  name,  or  at  any  rate  its 
essential  element  Nin,  must  also  have  been  used  in  Assyria,  can  hardly 
be  doubted  when  we  consider  the  standard  traditions  of  Ninus,  and  the 
very  name  of  Nineveh,  the  capital.     On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  pos- 
itive evidence  of  the  name  of  Bar  or  Bar-sh^m  being  used  in  Assyria 
Proper,  except  the  statement  to  that  effect  of  the  historians  of  Armenia ; 
but  there  is  proof  of  the  title  being  used  by  a  people  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Assyria,  as  well  as  of  the  connexion  of  the  title  both  with 
Heroules  and  Saturn.     Thus  the  kings  of  Hatra  (modern  IFadhr,  "W.  of 
Kileh  Shergdt)  who  fought  with  the  Komans — both  with  Trajan  and  Se- 
verua — are  always  named  by  the  Greek  historians  BaptnJ/itot,*  whilst  in 
old  Arabic  history,  in  the  accounts  of  the  wars  of  the  same  kings  with 
the  first  Sassanian  monarchs  of  Persia,  the   names    are   employed   of 
Bhaan   and  Satrun;   Bhkdn,  which  was  known  to  the  Arabs  as  the 
name  of  an  ancient  idol,  being  apparently  the  same  term  as  Besanaiu* 
which,  according  to  Euscbius,  was  an  eastern  name  for  Hercules,  and 
Satnm  (or  Saturn),  which,  although  stated  by  the  Arabs  to  signify  "  a 
kmg,"  is  not  of  any  known  Semitic  etymology,  being  a  remnant  per- 
haps, like  i)/#,  of  a  primitive  Scytho-Arian  nomenclature,  which  after- 
wards through  the  £truscans  penetrated  to  Bomc.^ 

8tar,  according  to  the  Chaldaean  mythology,  to  be  Bacrcd  to  Hercules.  (See  the 
various  passaces  cited  by  Kaoul  Rochotte  in  hia  Memoir,  p.  46,  from  theEtym.  Mag., 
Maerobius,  Pbny,  Servius,  Cicero,  and  Varro.)  The  origin  of  this  confusion  is  to  be 
Bought  in  the  constant  association  of  the  Assyrian  yin  or  Hercules  with  Nergcd  or 
Mars,  and  in  their  being  invoked  indifferently  as  **  the  god  of  war  and  battles." 
John  of  Malala  (edit.  Bonn.  p.  19)  also  mentions  this  As-syrian  king  9ovpasy  who 
was  also  named  Ares,  and  who  first  raised  a  (tttjAtj  or  "  column  "  for  worship. 

^  There  is  however  another  explanation  of  the  name  Bar'satn,  or  Bar-iJiem^  of 
which  some  notice  must  be  taken.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  if  the  Noachide 
Triad  be  compared  with  the  Assyrian,  Anu  will  correspond  with  Ham,  BeUNimroa 
with  Shem,  and  Ilki  with  Japhct.  The  Armenian  Bar-sam  may  then  very  well  be 
**  the  son  of  Shem,"  alluding  to  the  descent  of  Nin  or  Hercules  from  Bel-Nimrod  or 
Jupiter;  and  it  is  not  a  little  in  favour  of  this  explanation  that  the  Paschal  Chron- 
icle gives  the  name  of  Sa/uTjt  to  the  father  of  Bov^^as,  a  name  which  may  very  well 
stand  for  Sam  or  Shfm.   That  Bar-sham  was  a  genuine  title  may  further  be  inferred 

from  the  name  of  Krn3»"iB,  Parshandata  in  Esther  ix.  7,  which  signifies  given  to 
Partkan,  The  only  objection  to  this  etymology  is,  that  there  is  no  evidence  of 
Bar  being  used  for  ''a  son  "  in  old  Assyrian,  though  of  such  general  employment  io 
that  sense  in  later  times. 

*  See  Herodian.  III.  i.  11. 

•  Deaanaus  is  the  orthography  used  in  St.  Jerome's  Latin  version  of  Eusebius, 
but  the  Greek  text  has  AtuSav.    The  people  who  used  the  name  arc  said  to  be 

'  PhcBnicians,  Cappadocians,  and  Ilians,  all  more  or  less    Arabs.     See  Scld.  dc  Diis 
Syria,  p.  118. 

'  Pocock  in  his  Specimen  Hist.  Arab.  (p.  103)  first  investigated  this  subject,  re- 
cognising the  apparent  iJcntity  of  tSatrun  and  Saturn,  but  being  unable  to  find  a 
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As  far  as  the  Greek  accounts  of  the  wars  and  hunting  expeditions 
of  Ninus  may  be  received  as  genuine  Oriental  traditions,  they  must 
be  referred  to  Nin  or  Bar^  the  true  Assyrian  Hercules  and  the  tute- 
lary god  of  the  Assyrian  kings.  His  temple  in  the  Assyrian  capital, 
described  by  Tacitus  (Annal.  xii.  13),  is  perhaps  the  very  building 
at  Nimrud  which  adjoined  the  pyramid,  and  the  account  of  his  ex- 
ploits in  the  nocturnal  chace,  which  is  given  in  the  same  passage,  is 
in  exact  accordance  with  his  character  in  the  inscriptions,  as  the  god 
who  excites  and  directs  the  various  hunting  expeditions  of  the  king. 
There  were,  however,  two  temples  at  Calah  especially  dedicated  to 
him,  the  one  named  BU  Zi'ra,  which  was  probably  that  adjoining  the 
pyramid,  from  whence  have  been  obtained  the  annals  of  Sardanapalus 
and  the  various  figures  and  invocations  to  Nin  ;  and  the  other  Bit  Kur 
ra  (?),  at  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  mound  which  contained  the  obelisk  of 
Shamas-'Iva,  a  monument  also  dedicated  to  the  same  deity ;  and  it  was 
in  reference  to  these  temples  that  he  took  the  titles  Pal-Zira  and  Pal- 
Kwra  (the  son  of  Zira  and  the  son  of  Kura\  which  we  find  in  the  re- 
spective royal  names  of  Uglath-PUe^er  and  Nin-^al-hira. 

There  is  not  any  direct  notice  in  the  inscriptions  of  temples  being 
raised  to  him  in  Babylonia,  but  he  must  almost  assuredly  have  had 
some  famous  shrine  at  Niffer,  the  Nopher  Ninpi  of  the  Talmud,'  be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  ^*  the  Queen  of  Nipter  "  was  his  wife,  and  in 
the  second  place  the  "  Herculis  arse  "  of  the  geographers,  which  Ptol- 
emy makes  the  southern  limit  of  Mesopotamia,'  and  places  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Apaniaea  (modern  ruins  of  SakhertihjY  can  only  by 
possibility  refer  to  Niffer.  In  Babylonia  itself  there  is  some  reason  for 
supposing  that  he  was  worshipped  under  another  form,  the  god  whose 
name  signifies  ''  the  son  of  the  house,"  and  of  whom  a  sculptured  figure 

coiTcspoudent  for  Dhizan.  Chwolsohn  (Ssabicr  und  dor  S.«tabisinu8,  vol.  ii.  p.  693) 
has  since  carried  on  the  inquiry,  accumulating  all  available  Arabic  and  Syriac 
authority  to  illustrate  the  name  Safrutij  but  he  has  fallen  altogether  into  a  wrong 
track  in  seeking  to  identify  the  Iladhr  of  Satrun  with  the  Syriac  Chrtra  supposed  by 
Ephraem  Syrus  to  mark  the  site  of  the  Calah  of  Genesis.  Thislattei  city  was  on  the 
Tigris  between  Samarra  and  Tekrit,  and  was  famous  for  its  Jewish  colony.  It  adjoined 

iM  wP^A.r?  J  Tirhan^  also  a  very  ancient  site,  and  the  Tharrana  of  the  Peutingerian 

Table.      The  Santhirs  of  Chetra  cannot  therefore  be  connected  with  Sairun  oi 
Badhr. 

•  This  very  remarkal)le  epithet  occurs  in  the  Joma,  and  was  thus  probably  in  use 
as  late  as  the  'ind  or  3rd  century  of  Christ. 

•  Ptolemy  places  the  'HpaxAfous  $u}nhv  in  long.  80  and  lat.  84*20  and  Apamfea 
in  long.  7050  and  lat.  84"2U.  The  Peutingerian  map  also  gives  a  route  from  Tiguba 
(Cutha)  "  ad  Ilerculcm,"  in  which  almost  every  station  may  be  identified.  In  the 
Periplus  of  Nfarcian  (Hudson's  Goograph.  Min.  vol.  i.  p.  18)  the  'HpaK\(ous  arriKai 
are  assigned  apparently  to  the  extreme  X.W.  limit  of  Susiana,  an  indication  which 
will  suit  Xifler  sutticiently  well.  The  said  altars  or  pillars  were  probably  obelisks  or 
monoliths,  such  as  ha\e  been  already  found  in  AsMria,  inscribed  with  the  annals  of 
the  king,  but  also  bearing  an  invocation  to  Hercules. 

•  The  identity  of  the  two  Apama-as  (upper  and  lower,  or  the  Babylonian  and 
Mesenian)  v,h\\ Naamaniwa  and  Sckherirh  respectively,  can  be  determinately  proved 
by  a  comparison  of  the  (ireek  and  Latin  notices  of  those  towns  with  the  Arab  geog 
raphers,  and  especially  with  the  Talmudic  tract  Kiddushin, 
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was  found  during  the  recent  excavations  at  Babylon,*  taking  his  place 
tpparently  in  the  later  mythology  of  that  city.  To  this  latter  deity, 
it  any  rate,  Nebuchadnezzar  raised  a  temple  at  Babylon,  and  assigned 
the  title  *'  he  who  breaks  the  shield  of  the  rebellious,^^  which  nearly  re- 
ttmbles  some  of  the  ordinary  epithets  of  Hercules.* 

That  this  god,  Nin  or  Jiarj  was  the  son  of  Bel'Nimrudy  is  constantly 
asserted  in  the  inscriptions  \*  and  we  have  thus  an  illustration  of  the 
descent  of  Hercules  from  Jupiter,  and  of  Ninus  from  Belus,  but  he  is 
also  called  the  son  of  KimnuU  or  Jlia^*  as  if  there  were  a  distinction  be- 
tween Fal'Zira  and  Pal-Kura^  or  between  the  god  Nin  or  Hercules,  as 
worshipped  in  the  two  great  temples  of  Calah.  It  is  also  clearly  stated 
on  one  tablet  that  this  same  god  Nin  or  Nin-ip,  with  the  title  of  ^*  Kkal- 
kkaffa^  the  brother  of  the  lightning,"  was  the  father  of  Bel-Nimmd^  in 
allusion  apparently  to  the  descent  of  Jupiter  Belus  from  Chronos  or 
Satnm. 

Of  the  wife  of  this  god  nothing  more  is  known  than  that  she  is  call- 
ed  "  the  lady  of  Nipur;'  *^  the  lady  of  Parzilla,''  of  **  Kar-Euhana,''  and 
of  other  places  equally  unknown.  On  her  own  monuments  at  Niffer, 
however,  she  bears  the  ordinary  title  of  Bilat  NipnU,  and  b  thus  proved 
to  be  Beltis,  the  wife  of  Belus.  May  not  this  evidence  then  that  *^  the 
great  Queen"  *  was  both  the  mother  and  wife  of  Nin  explain  the  tradition 

*  This  figure,  with  the  name  of  the  god  attached,  in  given  in  Mr.  Layard's  last 
vork.  *  See  E.  I.  House  Ins.  col.  4,  1.  44. 

^  So  on  Michaiix*8  stone,  col.  8, 1.  2;  on  the  Shamaa-Iva  obeliuk,  col.  1,  1.  16; 
tnd  on  cylinder  seals  repeatedly. 

*  The  star  Kimmut^  however,  ia  joined  in  the  lists  with  the  lesser  Bel-Nimrud  as 
JUes  applied  indifferently  to  Wa. 

*  On  further  examination  it  seems  quite  certain  that  the  goddess  called  **  the 
^ueen  of  the  Iand(?)'*  the  invocation  to  whom  is  inscrib'^d  across  the  open-mouthed 
ion,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  must  be  the  wife  of  JVtn,  and  the  same  deity  there- 
fore as  "the  lady  of  Nipur,"  Beltis  in  fact  assuming  the  character  of  Bellona.  Her 
titles  are  very  numerous:  she  is  *'thc  goddess  of  the  land;  the  great  lady;  the 
rnistress  of  heaven  and  earth ;  the  queen  of  all  the  gods ;  the  heroine  who  is  cel- 
ebrated amongst  the  gods,  and  who  amongst  the  goddesses  watches  over  parturi- 
tion (?) ;  who  warms  like  the  8un  and  marches  victoriously  over  the  heights  of 
heaven  and  earth;  she  who  controls  the  spirits;  the  dawfhtfr  of  Anu ;  illustrious 
■mongiit  the  gods ;  the  queen  of  stningers(?);  she  who  precedes  me ;  she  who  brings 

vain  npon  the  lands  and  hail  upon  i\\o  forests the  goddess  of  war  and 

Iwltle ;  who  is  alone  honoured  in  the  temple  oiBit-Zira  ;  she  who  refines  the  laws(?) 
mnd  protects  the  hearts  of  woiU(>n  (?);  who  elevates  society  and  blesses  com- 
panionship ....  the  goddess  of  prophecy  (?) ;  the  stonn  rider  (?),  the  guardian 
who  takes  care  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  for  the  benefit  of  all  races  of  mankind  ; 

cf  auspicious  name  ;  the  arbiter  of  life  and  death whose  sword  is  good.*' 

These  titles  are  rendered  in  many  cases  almost  conjectu rally,  and  must  not  therefore 
he  critically  depended  on.  They  are  chiefly  of  consequence  in  showing  that  Beltis 
was  held  to  be  the  daughter  of  ^Imm,  which  however  requires  confirmation. 

In  support  of  the  argument  that  the  "  queen  or  mistress  of  the  land  *'  is  really 
Beltis,  we  may  compare  Michaux^s  stone,  col.  3,  1.  10,  where  the  supreme  goddess 
&B  similarly  designated  and  associated  with  the  greut  gods  Ann^  Bel-Nimrod^  and 
Hia;  and  on  the  tablet  where  her  twelve  titlos  are  enumerated  a  corresponding 
form  is  nsed.  It  appears  to  have  been  always  customary  to  worship  the  deities  in 
p^ra;  that  is,  the  god  and  his  goddess  wife  were  placed  together  in  the  same 
temple;  and  we  may  thus  be  assured  that  the  ruin  at  Nimrud  from  which  the 
open-mouthed  lions  were  excavated  was  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  great  temple  of 
iftf-Ztra,  which  was  especially  dedicated  to  the  god  and  goddess  of  war. 
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of  the  incestnoiui  interooiine  of  Seminmis  wiA  lier  own  oflnri^g, 
thoai^  it  does  not  at  present  appear  from  irii^oe  ih*  GrflekftoemlariMfe 
intrtMiioed  the  name  oi  Semiramis  at  snok  a  toj  early  psriodiof  tiwiA»- 
lynan  mythology. 

The  numerical  symbol  of  iVm  wonid  appear  to  be  40,  thmigh  MlhaA 
nnmber  is  already  appropriated  to  Jn^,  some  errar  may  be-  soapaetod  in 
the  tablet  Among  the  divine  emblems  he  probaUy  owns  the  homed 
helmet,  which  is  uie  same  as  that  worn  ly  the  man-boUy  and  whidi, 
moreorer,  always  heads  the  group  wheroFor,  as  on  the  MTemeQi-dab  el 
SardanapAlus  and  on  the  monolith  of  Sktmum-ItM^  the  infooaftion  i»  ad- 
dressed to  this  particular  deity. 

One  of  the  metals  is  also  indicated  by  the  esaet  eoneifiina  title  ef 
the  god,  the  si^  Bar,  preceded  by  the  determinative  of  diriniljw  The 
met2  in  question  seems  to  be  iron,  and  it  can- hardly  be  donbtedi  ther^ 
fore,  that  there  must  be  some  connexion  between  this  enneifbrm  name  ef 
iUsr  and  the  Hebrew  VT"in  JB&rtil,  which  is  used  fer  Jrm  in  tibat 
language,  though  of  very  obscure  etymology.  Whedier  the  tsnn  Bini 
can  be  connected  with  Ahml,  the  '*  stone  god,"  who  was  a  deii^  worslrip* 
ped  by  the  pagan  Assyrians  as  late  as  the  5th  eentuy  of  Ohnat,  .will  be 
diseuned  under  another  head. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  the  name  of  XaMtji^  which  is  applied 'bf 
Agathias  to  the  Assyrian  Hercules,  on  the  authority  of  Beroaoa.  This 
name  has  been  much  canvassed  by  classical  and  Oriental  aoholarai,  but 
without  any  definite  results.'  It  may  be  interesting^  then,  to  add  that 
Bar  is  explained  in  one  of  the  Babylonian  vooabnlanea  by  ZmAt^  ^aa  if 
the  one  name  meant "  the  binder  with  chains,"  and  the  othw  ^  the  binder 
to  the  yoke/'  *  and  both  being  sufficiently  applicable  to  the  god  in  ques- 
tion, either  as  Hercules  or  as  the  Man-Bull. 

^x.)  The  Becond  of  the  minor  gods  is  J^tfZ-J/Srroi/tfoi^or  theplsneii^s^'tf^ 
Jupiter.  It  may  well  be  doubted  if  the  name  Merodaehy  which  in  h^^^r^^^*^^^ 
times  was  universally  applied  to  this  god,  belonged  in  its  origin  to    '  ' 

mythology  either  of  Babylonia  or  Assyria.     There  b  one  example,  it  i 
true,  of  a  god's  name  written  as  Marduk  in  the  name  of  a  son  of 
Baladan\  who  was  called  Nahit-Mardkik*  but  there  is  no  eiridenoe  what— <^<^'' 
ever  to  show  that  this  was  the  same  deity  as  the  Babylonian 
All  the  evidence,  indeed,  leads  to  a  contrary  conclusion.*     The  god  wl 


.1 
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*  M.  Raoul  Rochctte  has  most  elaborately  examined  this  subject  JQ  his  aiiinoirm^^^^*" 
already  referred  to,  and  has  sought  to  connect  this  name  of  2c(i<ii»t,  nofc  onlj  with  ^^f«  b 
varieties  of  the  same  title  used  by  other  authors  {8andan  by  AramiaiioSi  SMb  by  '^^^^ 
Basil  of  Seleuciii,  and  SokScck  by  John  Lydus),  but  also  with  the  Desanaus  or  Awt^  "^ 
of  Eusebius.  In  regard  however  to  the  latter  identification  his  arguments  are  not 
conclusive,  Dhizan  offering  a  sufficient  explanation  fotDetanaut^  withontibe 
sity  of  correcting  St.  Jerome's  orthography. 

*  There  is  no  indication  however  that  the  Hamite  word  .Sor  thus  explained  reallf 
represents  the  name  of  the  god.  If  that  had  been  the  case,  the  d^teminative  A 
divinity  would  have  been  probably  prefixed. 

*  See  B.  M.  Ser.  pi.  22,  I.  33. 
'  It  seems  quite  impossible,  if  Marduk  were  really  the  phon«tk  reading  e£  thf 

name  of  the  god  Merodach,  that  form  nbould  never  be  once  used  in  expiesilBg  tilt 
name  of  the  Babylonian  king  Mcrodach-Buladain,  a  name  for  which  there  ace  at 
least  half  a  dozen  variant  orthographies. 
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must  in  later  timefr  have  been  known  as  Iferodaeh,  from  his  title  forming 
the  initial  element  in  the  name  of  the  king  Merodach-Baladan^  is  rcpre- 
aented  both  in  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  by  three  independent  groups  of 
characters,  which  read  respectively  as  <Sw,  Sity  and  Arnamt  (or  possibly 
.^urt^).'  Merodach  was,  in  all  probability,  a  mere  qualificative  epithet 
like  JVuTTN,  which  was  originally  attached  to  the  name  Bel^  but  which 
afterwards  usurped  the  place  of  the  proper  name.  Its  signification  is 
rery  doubtful,  and  all  the  epithets,  indeed,  by  which  Merodach  is  dis- 
tinguished in  the  early  period  of  Assyrian  history  are  equally  obscure. 
He  would  seem,  however,  to  be  called  "the  old  man  of  the  gods," 
•*  the  judge "  (?),  and  to  have  had  the  gaten  under  his  especial  charge, 
probably  as  the  seats  of  justice.*  The  earlier  Assyrian  kings  usually 
Dame  him  in  their  prefatory  invocations,  but  they  do  not  seeiu  to  have 
held  him  in  much  veneration.  Although  as  the  tutelar  god  of  Bab- 
jrlon  from  an  early  period,  he  was  in  great  estimation  in  that  prov- 
ince, the  Babylonian  kings  being  very  generally  named  after  him,*  his 
^worship  does  not  appear  to  have  been  cordially  adopted  in  Assyria 
until  the  time  of  Pul,  and  was  perhaps  cultivated  in  consequence  of 
%he  consolidation  of  the  two  monarchies  under  one  head,  which,  with 
fionie  show  of  reason,  is  assigned  to  that  king^s  reign.  Pul  at  any  rate 
sacrificed  to  Bd  {Merodach)^  Keho^  and  Nerval  in  their  respective  high 
seats  at  Babylon,  Borsippa,  and  Cutha;^  and  he  took  credit  to  him- 
self for  having  first  prominently  placed  Merodach  in  the  Pantheon  of 
Assyria.*  Sargon,  without  dedicating  to  him  either  a  temple  or  a 
^ate,  still  paid  him  great  honour,  and  ascribed  to  the  united  influence  of 
^Assbur,  Nebo,  and  Merodach  his  acquisition  of  the  crown  of  Babylon. 
Jit  is  under  the  later  Babylonian  kings,  however,  that  his  glories  seem  to 
csulminate.     The  inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar  are  for  the  most  part 

*  That  is,  the  initial  character  of  the  old  Tlamitc  name  gcnoniUy  used  for  Mero- 
dach may  be  pronounced  either  a?nar  or  zur^  according  to  the  vocabuhirics.     It  in 

Just  possible  that  this  name  itself  may  read  Amardak  instead  of  Amarut  (compare 

^Apbo^^oicfa  of  Ptolemy),  but  there  is  nothing  to  prove  such  a  reading  at  present. 

"Whether  this  be  the  case,  or  whether  the  phonetic  representative  of  Merodach  is 

still  to  be  discovered,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  name  is  Uamite,  and  that  it  is  useless 

therefore  to  seek  for  its  meaning  in  the  Hebrew  language. 

*  If  these  epithets  are  rightly  rendered,  the  Assyrian  BeUMerodach  will  answer 
to  the  B«Ai<&^  of  the  Phoenicians,  t.  e.  ir'^x  ^2,  **  the  old  Her*  (Daniasc.    ap.  Phot. 

p.  813),  as  well  as  to  the   y^y^^  l^^t^^   cl^9  "  ^^^  ^^^  grave  old  man  "  of  the 

Sabfeans  of  Ilarran  (see  Chwolsohri^  vol.   ii.   p.  39),  and  especially  to  plX,  which  is 
the  Hebrew  name  for  the  planet  Jupiter  as  the  star  of  *^  Justice." 

*  One  of  the  primitive  ChaMa>an  kings  whose  bricks  are  found  at  Warka  was 
ViKmeA  Merodach'gina.  Another  king  ofHahylon  contemporary  with  Tiglath*Pileser 
I.  was  called  Merodach'CuHn-akhi,  and  the  names  of  the  two  rival  monarchs  of  Bab- 
ylon whose  wars  are  recorded  on  the  black  obelisk  of  Sfialmanubar  each  contained 
Merodach  as  the  initial  element. 

^  During  the  Assyrian  period  these  were  Apparently  the  three  high  places  of 
god-worship  in  Babylonia,  for  they  are  specitically  mentioned  both  by  iShalmanubar 
and  Pol  as  the  scenes  of  their  sacrifice.  Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  evident  than 
that  Babylonia  was  a  sort  of  holt/  land  to  the  Assyrians.  Every  king  who  penetrates 
bto  the  province  oilers  sacrifices  to  the  gods  at  their  respective  shrines,  and  the 
fiabylonUn  idols  seem  to  have  been  the  most  valuable  trophies  that  the  victorioui 
monarch  could  carry  back  to  Nineveh.  *  See  B.  M.  Ser.  pi.  70,  L  17. 
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ooeapied  widi  (he  praises  of  Herodaoh  and  with  prajen  for  the  oon^ 
ttmiance  of  his  fiiTonr.  The  king  ascribes  to  him  nis  eleratioii  to  the 
throne ;  "  Merodaoh  the  great  lora  has  appointed  me  to  the  empire  oT 
the  world,  and  has  confided  to  my  care  the  lar-q>read  people  of  the 
earth  ;^  '*  Herodach  the  great  lord,  the  senior  of  the  gods,  the  most  an- 
cient, has  ffiven  all  nations  and  people  to  my  care;"  **  Merodadi  the 
great  lord  has  established  me  in  strength ;"  and  Neriglissar  speaks  of 
nim  in  the  same  style  as  "  the  first-boni  of  the  gods,  the  layer  up  of 
treasures,  he  who  has  raised  me  to  supremacy  over  the  world,  who  has 
increased  my  treasures,  and  has  appointed  me  to  rule  over  innumerable 
peoples."  The  prayer  also  to  Merodach  with  which  the  inscriptions  oT 
Neouchadnessar  always  terminate,  invokes  the  &TOur  of  the  god  for  the 
protection  of  the  king's  throne  and  empire,  and  for  its*  continuance 
through  all  ages  to  the  end  of  time.  It  is  quite  clear,  indeed,  that  under 
the  later  Babylonians,  and  especially  under  Nebnchadnessar,  Bel-Mero- 
daofa  was  considered  the  source  of  all  po#er  and  blessings,  and  had  in 
fiiot  concentrated  in  his  own  person  the  sreater  part  of  that  homage  and 
respect  which  had  been  previously  divided  among  the  varions  gods  or 
the  Pantheon,  though  at  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  to  say  over  what 
particular  aspect  or  branch  of  human  affairs  he  was  sapposed  to  preside. 
An  attempt  has  already  been  made  under  the  secona  section  to  dis- 
criminate between  Bel-Nimrud  and  Bel-Merodach,  but  a  few  remaria 
on  the  same  subject  require  still  to  be  added.  The  great  Temple  of 
Babylon,  which  had  the  old  Hamite  name  of  BU  Saggath^  was  the  high 
place  of  the  worship  of  Bel-Merodach,  and  it  is  in  reference  apparently 
to  the  particular  idol  of  the  god  which  was  exhibited  in  this  temple  that 
the  term  Bel  came  to  be  used  by  the  Assyrians  instead  of  Meroaach,  as 
if  the  former  term  had  been  the  proper  name  of  the  idol.'  Thus,  al- 
though Pul,  Tiglath-Pileser  and  Sar^on  frequently  speak  of  Merodach  as 
an  Assyrian  god,  they  use  the  term  Bel  alone,  and  without  any  adjunct, 
when  they  notice  the  particular  idol  in  the  temple  of  Beth  Soffgath,  to 
whom  in  conjunction  with  his  wife  Zir-hanit  they  offer  sacrifices,  and 
who  is  thus  positively  identified  with  Merodnch,  It  is  indeed  only  on  the 
supposition  that  the  iuol  of  Merodach^  worshipped  in  the  great  Temple  at 
Babylon,  had  the  special  title  of  Bel,  that  we  can  explain  the  separate 
and  independent  use  of  the  two  names  in  the  royal  Babylonian  nomen- 
clature, as  for  instance  in  the  names  of  Merodaeh-Baladan  and  Belshat' 
uzurj  or  Bel-skazzar,  The  Greeks,  as  it  is  well  known,  are  unanimous  in 
ascribing  the  great  Temple  at  Babylon  to  Jupiter  Belus ; '  and  the  name 

^  In  the  famous  denunciation  of  laaiah  a^inst  Babylon,  chap.  xWI.  vcr.  1,  Bel 
and  Nebo  arc  spoken  of  as  the  two  great  objects  of  worship,  precisclj  as  Sargon, 
who  was  the  contemporary  of  Isaiah,  uses  the  names  of  Bel  and  Nebo  in  the  account 
of  his  Babylonian  sacrifice.  Jeremiah  (chap.  I.  ver.  2),  in  a  later  age  distinguishes, 
it  is  true,  between  Bel  and  Merodach,  but  it  is  possible  that  he  merely  refers  to  sep- 
arate idols  of  the  same  god. 

*  The  statue  of  Jupiter  Belus  described  by  Herodotus  (i.  188),  is  certainly  the 
same  as  the  great  idol  of  Merodach  in  the  temple  of  Bit  Sappat,  of  which  Nebuchad- 
nezzar has  left  so  curious  an  account  It  had  been  made  of  siWer  by  an  earlier  king, 
but  was  overlaid  with  plates  of  gold  by  Nebuchadnezzar  himself.  (See  £.  L  H.  Ins. 
coL  S,  1.  1  to  7.) 
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r  Bel,  it  may  be  added^  is  to  the  present  day  attached  to  the  planet 
upiter  in  the  astral  mythology  of  the  Mendaeans." 

Bd-Merodach  is  frequently  mentioned  on  the  tablets  as  the  son  of  Hea 
nd  Jhvkma^  in  exact  accordance  with  the  statement  already  quoted  of 
^amascius;  and  he  is  everywhere  associated  with  his  Yf'i^e  Zir-hmiity^  who 
I  also  sometimes  called  "  the  queen  of  Babylon,"  out  of  compliment  to 
le  husband,  though  that  title  more  properly  belongs  to  Ishtar  or  Nana, 
i  will  be  presently  explained.  The  name  of  Zir-hamt  is  of  considerable 
iterest.  It  might  have  been  supposed,  from  the  variant  orthography 
I  used  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  that  it  meant  '^  she  who  produces 
Sspring;"  but  from  a  passage  in  the  great  inscription  of  Nebuchadnez- 
ir,  where  the  goddess  is  as  usual  associated  with  Merodarhy  it  is  evident 
lat  Zir  must  be  a  proper  name,  and  that  hanity  "  genitrix,"  is  the  mere 
'minine  of  hanuy  which  is  one  of  the  standard  epithets  of  Merodach. 
'he  name,  as  written  in  the  passage  referred  to,  is  Zir  Um-hanitiyay  or 
Zir  the  mother  who  bore  me ;"  *  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  in  this 
tie  we  must  look  for  the  original  form  of  the  Succoth  Benoih  of  Scripture, 
le  goddess  worshipped  by  the  Babylonian  colonists  in  Samaria.  Whether, 
owever,  Succoth  is  a  Hamite  term  equivalent  to  Zir,  imported  by  the 
)loQists  into  Samaria,  or  whether,  as  may  be  suspected,  it  is  not  ra- 
ler  a  Semitic  mistranslation  of  the  name — Zlraty  "  supreme,"  being 
mfoonded  with  Zaraty  "  tents," — is  a  point  we  may  hardly  venture  to 
ecide. 

There  is  but  one  notice  of  a  temple  to  Zir-hanit  in  the  inscriptions, 
hich  was  at  Babylon,  and  probably  attached  to  the  temple  of  B it- Sag- 
ith;*  but  as  the  name  of  Zir-fankh  is  applied  in  Arabic  geography  to  a 

•  See  Norberg's  Onomasticon,  p.  28,  and  observe  also  that  the  Saboeans  of  Ilarran 
illed  the  5  th  day  of  the  week  after  Lily  in  allusiou  to  tlie  planet  Jupiter.  (Chwol- 
•hn,  vol  11.  p.  22.) 

•  Examples  of  this  association  occur,  1st,  in  the  notice  of  the  sacn-d  rites  per- 
•rmedby  Tiglath-Pileser  II.  at  Babylon  (B.  M.  Ser.  pi.  17,  I.  15);  2n(Uy,  in  all  the 
scriptions  of  Sargon  referring  to  bis  conquest  of  Babylon ;  3rdly,  on  Sir  T.  Phillips's 
ylinder  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  col.  1, 1.  27  ;  4thly,  on  the  mythological  tablets,  ptMjjtw  • 
id  5thly,  in  the  E.  I.  House  Inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  col.  4, 1.  ir>. 

•  It  cannot  of  course  be  proved  that  the  name  which  occurs  in  the  E.  I.  11.  Ins. 
)1.  4,  1.  16,  refers  to  Zir-banit,  but  the  identification  is  highly  probable.  For  the 
mvertibility  of  the  initial  sign  with  the  phonetic  reading  of  Zii-u,  compare  B.  M, 
ir.  pi.  12,  1.  10,  with  pi.  87,  1.  17,  and  for  the  indifferent  orthograpliy  of  this  same 
ord  Zir  with  the  hard  or  soft  Z,  comp.  Sir  T.  Phillips's  Cyl.,  col.  3, 1.  i,  with  Birs- 
'imrttd  Cyl.  col.  1, 1.  3.  Supposing  Zir  to  be  a  Ilaujitc  name,  like  Shalay  LaZy  Bav- 
noy  kc.y  the  feminine  termination  in  t  would  not  be  required. 

It  may  be  added  that  Dr.  lliucks  prefers  regarding  the  m\mQ  Zirbnnit  ov  Zirpanit 
» a  feminine  adjective  from  a  root  Zirb^  which  ahjo  occurs  in  the  name  of  the  god 
il  Zirbu,  On  the  tablets,  however,  there  is  no  apparent  connexion  between  the 
ro  names;  and  if  the  Zir-Umbanit  of  the  great  Nebuchadnezzar  inscription  be  re- 
ly the  same  goddess,  Dr.  Hincks's  proposed  derivation  must  fall  through. 

Iq  the  later  Persian  or  Magian  mythology  the  name  of  Zirfdn  i^j^)')  was  ap- 
led  to  the  moon.     See  Hyde,  De  Bel,  Vet.  Fers.  p.  20«).  ^^ 

•  See  Sir  T.  Phillips's  Cyl.  col.  1,  1.  32.  In  this  passage  the  proper  name  of  the 
mple  of  Zir-banit  is  not  given,  but  it  may  be  presumed  to  be  the  same  building  as 
e  Bit  Zir  of  the  E.  I.  H.  Inn.  col.  4,  1.  14,  though  that  edifice  is  explained  to  be 
le  "temple  of  the  god  of  J/M/-A7/a/*m,"  which,  according  to  the  tablets,  was  a  title 
'  Martu^s. 
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town  on  the  Tigris,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Apamiea,  there  can  W 
little  doubt  but  that  the  goddess  also  had  a  temple  in  that  vicinity. 

The  numerical  symbol  of  Bel-Merodach,  as  he  is  named  atfuUlenj^ 
on  the  tablet,  which  applies  notation  to  the  Pantheon,  is  unfortunately 
erased,  and  there  are  no  means  at  present  of  recognising  the  emblem^s.   is 
either  of  the  god  or  of  his  wife  Zir-hanit. 

It  may  be  added,  however,  that  he  is  included  in  a  list  of  stars,  an  J^:^ 
assigned  the  second  place  perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  position  of  Jupitei^  -sr 
among  the  planets. 

(xi.)  The  next  god  to  be  examined  is  Nergal  or  Mars.  There  caiz^r  _n 
fortunately  be  no  doubt  in  this  case  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  th^  ^^e 
name,  because  it  occurs  in  the  first  place  as  the  initial  element  in  th»  ^^ne 
name  of  Kergal-shar-uzur^  the  NtpiyXiJo-apos  of  the  Greeks ;  and,  secondly^^^j, 
because  the  deity  in  question  can  be  positively  identified  with  the  Nerga^E^-al 
of  Scripture,  the  god  of  the  Cuthites.  This  god  was  of  Babyloniar  ^nn 
origin,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  he  was  ever  known  by  a  Semitic  appeE^  ^^esI- 
lation,  unless  indeed  Aria^  ^^  the  lion,^'  may  be  recognised  as  one  of  hK  .sziis 
proper  names.  His  earliest  title  was  Va-gur  or  Va4ur,  of  uncortaL-£^ ^^in 
meaning.  His  standard  title,  Ner-galy  signified  probably  ''the  gren^B-^^^at 
hero,"  the  first  element  having  a  peculiar  adjunct  attached  to  it  to  die  f  dis- 
tinguish J\7r,  "  a  man  or  hero,"  from  iV/r,  "  an  animal,"  and  the  seconidKr  -nd 
element  y^/,  being  a  dialectic  variation  of  y«/<ti,  "great."     The  name  :  ^ 

sometimes  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  first  element  alone,^  as  has  alreadiE:^  ^d; 
been  observed  in  the  case  of  As  for  Asshur,  San  for  Sansi^  Pa  for  Pak.'r^^^h 
&c.  Another  title  by  which  Nergal  is  frequently  designated  may  \W  ^ 
read  phonetically  as  Si-du,  but  this  is  pure  Uamite  Babylonian  (»»,  "1>^J"  ^ 
fore,"  du  ''going"),  and  simply  means  *' preceding  '  or  "going  bejfore.  -si^"^c 
not  however  as  *'  a  herald,''  but  rather  as  "an  ancestor."  Other  nam»  «_L«-»n 
which  equally  apply  to  Xcr-gol  are  **the  brother"  and  "the  gret 'i^:^ ""^^ 
brother,"^  though  neither  the  j)hoiietic  reading  of  such  names,  nor  tlC  -^  ^ 
allusion  they  contain,  is  very  clear.  His  epithets  are  not  very  uume  ^^i:^  ^^^ 
ous,  but  they  are  tor  the  most  part  sufficiently  distinct;  thus,  he  is  "  i\S^  ^  ^ 
storm-ruler,"  "the  king  of  battle,"  "the  champion  of  the  gods,"  "tLC^  ^ 
male  prineiple"  (or  '*  the  strong  begetter"),  "the  tutelar  god  of  Bab^^J^  ^^ 
Ionia,"  and ''the  god  of  the  ehace;"  and  more  particularly  he  is  "  tH  ^^  ^' 
ancestral  god  of  the  Assyrian  kings."  Sinjal  and  Nin  are  the  two  goo  ^=r»^^ 
under  who.-e  auspices  all  the  expeditions,  both  for  war  and  hunting,  tall^-^^^^* 
place,  and  by  whoso  assistance  foes  are  discomfited  and  lions  and  oth»  M^  ^  "^ 
wild  beasts  are  slain.     If  there  is  anv  distinction  indeed  to  be  observer  ^^ei 


^»/A 


between  them,  Js'rfyal  is  more  adJieted  to  the  chace  of  animals,  and  JV' 
or  Hercules  to  that  of  mankind." 

All  these  special  indications  would  seem  to  point  to   a  tradition  _  ^^ 

Nimrod,  '*  the  great  hunter,"  and  the  founder  of  the  Babylonian  empix^cr    Jre, 


from  whom  the  kin;^s  both  of  Babvlon  and  Nineveh   would  trace  thc-*^    ^^^ 

*  A:?  on  tlio  notation  tablet  ^o  often  referred  to. 

*  In  the  inseriptioii  ol  Sariiou  at  Ximnui  y'lytti,  under  the  name  of  "the 
brother,"  !<  said  to  be  o:.e  of  the  re>itieut  ^'«>ds  of  Cahih.     ^B.  M.  Scr.  pi.  34,  L  17 

*  See  the  annals  of  Sardanapalus  ihioughout,  and  more  particularly  the  legei 
on  the  buntiui'  slabs  of  A  s.shui'-^ni-ual. 
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isoent  through,  according  to  the  boast  of  Sargon,  three  hundred  and 
ty  generations ;  and  there  are  circumstances  also  relating  to  the  local 
irship  of  Nergal,  which  go  far  to  confirm  the  connexion.  Thus  Nergal 
constantly  spoken  of  in  exact  accordance  with  Scripture,  as  the  god  of 
dha  or  Tiggiji>aJ'  On  Sir  Thomas  Phillips'  cylinder,  Nergal  and  Laz 
8  the  ffods  of  the  temple  of  Misluva  in  the  city  of  Tiggaha.  On  a  tablet 
the  Museum,  Nergal  is  said  to  live  in  Tiggaha,  Ptd  sacrifices  to  Nergal 
2\ggaha,  and  it  is  therefore  curious  to  find  that  at  the  time  of  the  Arab 
nquest  of  Babylonia,  and  before  Koranic  fables  could  have  penetrated 
to  the  country,  Cuiha  was  already  recognised  as  the  city  of  the  old 
imrud  of  popular  tradition,  and  a  shrine  was  established  there  to  mark 
e  spot  where  the  Chaldcean  tyrant  had  cast  the  patriarch  Abraham 
to  the  fire  for  refusing  to  embrace  idolatry.* 

There  are  other  points  of  considerable  interest  relating  to  Nergal, 
cuneiform  term,  written  precbely  like  the  name  of  the  god,  with  tho 
oeption  of  the  omission  of  the  adjunct  which  qualifies  Nir,  is  used  in 
.  inscription  at  Khorsahad  as  a  synonym  for  the  more  ordinary  term  to 
note  "  a  lion,"  •  both  of  the  phrases  meaning,  as  it  would  seem,  "  the 
eat  animal,"  or  ^^  the  noble  animal."  We  might  thus  infer,  that  JV^- 
l  being  amongst  the  gods  as  the  lion  amongst  animals,  was  represented 
the  Assyrian  sculptures  by  the  figure  of  the  JUan-Lion^  as  his  associate 
m  was  by  the  figure  of  the  Man-Bull^  and  this  inference  becomes 
rtainty  when  we  discover  on  another  tablet  that  Aria^  the  Hebrew  and 
rriac  word  for  **  a  lion,"  is  the  Semitic  name  for  the  god  who  was  king 

Tiggabu,  Whether  then  this  name  of  Aria  for  "  the  god  of  battle," 
%y  not  be  connected  with  the  Greek  'Aprj^^  becomes  a  legitimate  object 

inquiry.^ 

The  only  temple  with  which  we  are  acquainted  as  belonging  to  Ner- 
I  besides  the  famous  shrine  at  Tiggaha^  is  a  small  edifice  that  was  late- 

'  For  the  identification  of  Cutha  and  Tiggaha  compare  B.  M.  Ser.  pi.  46,  L  15, 
fch  pL  91, 1.  82.  The  city  was  named  Aiyoita  by  Ptolemy,  Digha  by  PHny,  and 
guiu  in  the  Peutingerian  map.  The  ruins  of  Cutha,  distant  about  twelve  miles 
>in  Babylon,  were  first  discovered  by  Sir  U.  Rawlinson  in  1846,  and  have  since 
en  repeatedly  visited  by  travellers. 

*  Ibn  Athir  in  the  Kdmily  quoting  from  contemporary  authority,  states  that  8aMy 
e  Arabian  general  in  a.  h.  16,  after  taking  possession  oi  Cviha  in  his  advance  on 
esipbon,  visited  and  offered  up  prayers  at  the  shrine  of  Ibrahim-tl-KhalU,  The 
rine,  which  still  exists,  and  is  yearly  visited  by  crowds  of  pilgrims,  is  one  of  the 
sliest  spots  in  the  country.  The  fable  of  Abraham  being  cast  into  the  furnace, 
lich  is  founded  on  a  mistranslation  of  the  name  of  "^"^K,  £/r,  dates  from  the  8rd 
nturj  of  our  era,  and  may  very  possibly  have  been  engendered  in  the  neighbouring 
)wiflh  academies  of  Sura  and  Pofnbediiha^  but  no  reason  can  be  assigned  for  trans- 
rring  the  scene  of  the  fable  from  Mugkeir  to  Cutha,  except  the  local  tradition  ot 
le  worship  of  Nimrud  or  Nergal  at  the  latter  place.  In  Arabic  history  the  seat  ot 
imrod's  empire  is  always  placed  at  Cutha. 

•  This  remarkable  variant  occurs  in  the  Ins.  No.  14,  from  Salle,  10. 

*■  The  more  especially  as  the  Neditn  states  that  the  Sabseans  of  Harran  still  ap- 

lied  the  name  of  Arts^  (J^^' '  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  week,  or  Dies  Martis.  (Ssa- 
ler  und  der  Ssabismus,  vol.  2,  p.  22.)  It  may  be  worth  while  also  to  notice  the  tra- 
litioD  preserved  by  Massoudi  that  tho  Assyrian  kings  took  the  name  of  Aridn,  or 
^the  lions/*  which  was  the  same  as  Nimrud.  (Notices  des  Manuscrits,  torn.  viii.  p. 
.48 
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ly  opened  on  the  mound  of  Sherif  Khan^  near  Nineveh,  the  slabs  anci 
bricks  of  which  bore  legends  stating  that  '^  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria, 
had  raised  a  temple  named  Gallumis,  in  the  city  of  TarhiZj  to  his  lord  the 
god  NergaV^ 

Of  ZaZy  the  supposed  wife  of  Nergal,  who  is  associated  with  the  god, 
both  in  the  inscriptions  of  Tiglath-Pileser  II.  and  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
we  positively  know  nothing  beyond  the  name. 

The  name  of  Nergal  has  not  yet  been  found  in  the  cuneiform  stellar 
lists,  but  Nerig^  a  contraction  for  Nergal^  is  the  Mendasan  name  for  the 
planet  Mars  to  the  present  day. 

It  remains  to  consider  whether  the  name  of  Almil — a  god  who  was 
worshipped  in  Assyria  as  late  as  the  4th  century,  Jovian  having  destroy- 
ed his  temple  at  Nisibis ' — applies  to  Nergal  or  Nin.  As  -4  J»/7and  Bar- 
zil  appear  to  mean  the  same  thing  (^^  the  stone  god  ^%*  and  as  the  metal 
iron,  which  is  named  Barzil  in  Hebrew,  is  evidently  connected  with  the 
god  Bar  in  Assyrian,  the  same  cuneiform  signs  being  used  for  both,  it 
would  certainly  seem  most  probable  that  Ahnil  was  also  a  name  for  Her- 
cules ;  and  this  conjecture  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  hiero- 
glyphic name  of  a  god  found  on  the  ivories  of  the  north-west  palace  at 
Nimrud,  and  thus  recording,  it  may  be  presumed,  the  guardian  deity  ot 
the  spot,  whom  ^ff€  know  to  have  been  Hercules,  has  been  read  Auhn^Ray* 
which  is  the  same  as  Atthn-il  or  Ahiil^  II  and  Ra  for  "  a  god  "  being 
used  indifferently  in  the  ancient  Babylonian;  but  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  passage  upon  the  cylinder  of  Neriglissar,  where  we  have  the  actual 
cuneiform  name  of  Ahn  Ba,  we  must,  it  would  seem,  suppose  a  reference 
to  Nergal  rather  than  to  i\7w,  inasmuch  as  the  one  god  was  the  guardian 
deity  of  the  king  [Xergalshar-uzur  meaning  "  Nergal  protects  the  king  "), 
whilst  the  other  was,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  almost  unknown  to 
the  later  wo^i^hip  of  the  Babylonians.  The  passage  on  the  cylinder  is 
simply  as  follows  : — '^  Ahn  Ra^  the  champion  of  the  gods,  has  given  him 
his  shield,"  which  of  course  may  apply  e(iually  to  either  deity,  though 
on  the  whole  Nergal  YfonXdi  seem  to  have  a  superior  claim. 

The  name  of  Nergal  is  of  very  common  occurrence  on  the  cylinder- 
seals,  but  there  is  no  emblem  that  can  be  distinctly  assigned  to  him; 
and  the  numerical  symbol  which  he  bears,  12,  is  equally  devoid,  as  far 
as  we  can  ascertain,  of  any  phonetic  import. 

(xii.)  Next  in  order  we  have  a  goddess,  whose  ordinary  phonetic  name 
is  Ishtarj  the  ^AoTufrrq  of  the  Greeks  and  Ashteroth  of  Scripture.  She 
is  not  very  clearly  distinguished  from  Beltis  in  some  localities,  but  they 
are  of  course  in  thoir  functions  entirely  different,  the  one  answering 

'  The  same  contraction  maybe  remarked  in  the  name  of 'A/Stvy^^iyor,  king  of 
Spasini  Charax,  mentioned  by  tIo>e|)hus,  Ant.  xx.  2,  §  1. 

'  The  father  of  tlie  famous  Kphiacm  Syrus  was  a  \n\Q^i  of  this  temple.  (Asseraan. 
Bib.  Orient,  vol.  i.  p.  '2<>.) 

*  Bard  or  Barz  in  Kurdish  is  precisely  the  same  as  "-X  in  Hebrew,  and  traces  of 
the  old  ilamite  Babylonian  are  constantly  to  be  recognised  iu  that  and  the  other 
mountain  dialects. 

*  Mr.  Birch,  in  his  paper  on  the  Nimrud  ivories  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Literature,  has  trauslatetl  this  name  *'the  shining  sun,"  but  he  Wiis  not  then 
aware  of  the  identity  of  the  terms  //  in  Assyrian  and  Ra  in  Babylonian  for  "  a  god.* 
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to  the  Rhea  or  Cjhele  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  other  to  Yenas.  Ishtar 
was  probably  in  its  origin  an  Assyrian  term  rather  than  a  Babylon- 
ian, but  in  process  of  time  it  came  to  be  used  in  both  countries,  as 
a  generic  name  for  a  goddess,  precisely  as  Asshur  was  also  used  in  As< 
Bjrian  for  a  sod.*  What  the  primitive  Babylonian  synonym  may  have 
been  cannot  be  proved ;  as  the  complicated  monogram  which  represents 
it,  is  otherwise  unknown/  During  all  the  best  known  period  however 
of  Babylonian  history,  the  name  of  Nana,  phonetically  written,  is  every- 
where used  to  denote  the  goddess  in  question.  As  far  as  our  present 
experience  goes,  the  local  name  of  Niana  seems  to  have  been  unknown  in 
Assyria,  and  the  local  name  of  Ishtar  to  have  been  unknown  in  Bab- 
ylonia, until  very  recent  times,  and  we  should  therefore  be  almost 
justified  in  believing  Ishtar  and  Nana  to  be  absolute  synonyms — and 
the  more  especially  as  the  two  names  are  actually  in  use  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  Ashtar  in  Mendasan,'  and  Nani  in  Syrian,'  to  denote  the 
planet  Venus, — were  it  not  that  in  some  of  the  lists  of  the  idols  be- 
longing to  the  different  temples,  Ishtar  and  Nana  arc  given  as  independ- 
ent deities.  Perhaps,  however,  even  in  this  case,  the  distinction  may 
only  be  that  Ishtar  is  the  Babylonian,  and  Nana  the  Assyrian  Venus 
The  epithets  applied  to  the  goddess  are  as  follows.  On  the  Tiglath- 
Pileser  cylinder  she  is  "  the  head  of  the  gods,"  "  the  Queen  of  victo- 
ry," "  the  avenger  of  battles,"  and  throughout  the  inscription  she  has 
the  title  attached  to  her  of  Asurah,  "  the  fortunate  "  or  "  the  happy." 
In  the  Sardanapalus  inscriptions  she  is  ^'  the  mistress  of  heaven  and 
earth,"  "  she  who  defends  from  attack."  Sargon,  who  joins  her  with  Anu 
as  the  patroness  of  the  western  gate  at  Khorsabad,  merely  describes  her 
as  '^  the  goddess  who  rejoices  mankind."  Although  Sennacherib  and 
£sar-haddon  both  mention  her,  they  do  not  make  any  allusion  to  her 
functions ;  but  in  the  hunting  legends  of  Asshur-bani-pal,  she  is  distinctly 
called  both  "  the  ^ddess  of  war  "  and  "  the  goddess  of  the  chace." 

Her  shrines  also  were  numerous.  Whether  she  was  worshipped  at 
Galah  is  doubtful,  but  she  had  certainly  a  fane  at  Asshur,  and  two  very 
celebrated  temples  at  Nineveh  and  Arbcla.  An  inscription  indeed  has 
been  found  at  Koyunjihy  recording  the  erection  of  a  temple  to  her  on 
that  site  by  the  great  Sardanapalus ;  and  there  is  also  a  minute  account 
on  a  clay  tablet  of  the  restoration  of  her  shrine  at  Arbela  by  Asshtir* 
hani-paly  in  whose  historical  inscriptions  she  is  moreover  usually  called 
"  the  Lady  of  Arbela."     There  can  be  little  doubt  then  but  that  Esar- 

•  So  in  Scripture  Baalim  and  Ashtcroth  (or  Asheroth)  are  simply  used  for  the 
idols  of  gods  and  goddesses.     (Compare  Judges  xi.  13  with  1  Sam.  vii.  12.) 

'  In  the  E.  I.  House  Inscription,  col.  6,  Is.  47  and  54,  where  this  monogram  is 
used  in  reference  to  a  particular  locality  in  Babylon,  named  after  the  goddess,  it 
must  be  presumed  that  the  phonetic  reading  would  be  Nana, 

•  See  Norbcrg*8  Onomasticon,  p.  20. 

•  The  name  of  Nani  is  given  by  the  Syrian  lexicographer  Bar  BafUuly  as  one  of 
(he  fifteen  titles  applied  to  the  planet  Venus  by  the  Arabs,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
if  the  name  is  found  in  any  Arabic  poetry  or  history  that  is  now  extant.  The  Ely- 
Buean  temple  of  Venus,  as  it  is  well  known,  is  called  the  Temple  of  Navala  in  2  Mac- 
ctb.  i.  12,  and  the  same  legend  of  NANAIA  is  constantly  found  on  the  coins  of  the 
Indo^Scythians,  w^ho  borrowed  their  religion  as  well  as  their  letters  from  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates.  Places  also  which  still  bear  the  name  of  Bibi  Ndniy  or  "  the  lady 
VcDus,"  are  not  uncommon  in  Afghanistan. 
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haddon's  address,  whicH  Has  been  already  noticed,  to  the  goddess  XV"« 
of  Nineveh  and  the  goddess  XV.  of  Arbela  must  refer  to  this  divinity 
although  the  numeral  in  question,  being  identical  with  the  sign  Ri, 
ought  to  indicate  the  other  female  goddess,  Beltis.^  Ishtar  is  occasion- 
allj  spoken  of  even  in  the  inscriptions  of  Assyria,  as  "  the  lady  of  Bab- 
ylon,"  ■  but  in  general,  where  the  Babylonian  Venus  b  mentioned  by 
the  kings  of  Assyria,  the  name  is  used  of  Nana.  Thus  Tiglath-Pileser 
records  his  having  sacrificed  in  Babylonia  to  Nana  the  Lady  of  Babylon, 
together  with  four  other  pairs  of  deities — Asshur  and  Sheruha^  Bel  (Mo' 
rodach)  and  Ztr-hanitj  Nebo  and  Varamit^  and  Nergal  and  Laz ;  and  Sen- 
nacherib also  relates  how  he  carried  off  as  trophies  from  his  Babylonian 
expedition  the  sun-god  of  Larancha,  BeUix  of  Rubmy  and  BeUiB  of  Warka  ; 
Nana^  Bitot  Tila  (or  the  Queen  of  Life?),  Bidinnu^  Bishttj  and  Nergai. 

On  one  mythological  tablet,  containing  equivalent  lists  of  the  gods 
arranged  in  three  columns,  it  must  be  admitted  that  IMar  and  Nana  are 
separated,  as  if  they  were  distinct  deities,  hHar  being  joined  with  "  the 
queen  of  the  chace  "  and  Bilat  Ili^  while  Nana  is  associated  with  Teliiay 
"goddess  of  the  lakes;"  with  "the  queen  of  Babylon,"  or  (according  to 
the  old  nomenclature)  Btn-Tirki;*  and  with  another  deity,  "  the  queen  of 
the  stars,"  evidently  the  planet  Venus;  but  it  b  impossible  to  say 
whether  association  in  this  tablet  implies  identity  or  merely  relationship. 

It  must  further  be  noticed  that  on  Sir  Thos.  Phillips's  cylinder iVaiw^ 
is  throughout  joined  with  NehOj  as  if  they  were  man  and  wife,  taking  the 
place  of  the  goddess  Varamit^  who  appears  everywhere  else  as  the  asso- 
ciate  of  the  god,  and  thus  leading  to  the  inference  that  the  two  names 
must  relate  to  the  same  deity.  This  is  a  difficulty  which  our  present 
means  of  information  do  not  enable  us  to  clear  up,  for  the  only  list  wo 
possess  of  the  synonyms  of  Varamtt,  the  wife  of  Nebo,  is  too  much  in- 
jured to  be  of  any  use ;  and  although  on  another  tablet  the  double  union 
is  given  of  Neho  and  Nana  and  Neho  and  Varamity  it  is  not  explained 
whether  the  two  names  do,  or  do  not,  refer  to  the  same  goddess.  The 
evidence,  such  as  we  have,  however,  is  certainly  against  the  identity, 
Varamit,  otherwise  of  great  celebrity,  is  never  once  mentioned  in  the  iu» 
scriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  full  as  they  are  of  information  with  regard 

*  The  Babylonian  Ri  for  15  is  probably  coj^nate  with  the  Pehlevi  7?^  for  20,  and 
the  term  may  perhaps  have  been  used  indiscriminately  lor  "  a  goddess,"  which  would 
account  for  its  indifl'erent  application  both  to  Beltis  and  Ishtar.     Another  proof  of 

the  confusion  between  these  goddesses  is  in  the  Sabaean  use  of  the  name  of    ^JuU  y 

Belthi  or  Beltis^  for  the  6th  day  of  the  week,  or  '*  Dies  Veneris."     (See  Ssabier  und 
der  Ssabismus,  vol.  ii.  p.  22.) 

*  This  may  be  observed  in  the  inscription  on  the  back  of  the  slab  from  Kcgub^ 
near  Nimrwl^  which  has  not  yet  been  publii<hed. 

'  The  old  Uamite  name,  or  at  any  rate  one  of  the  old  llamite  names  of  the  city 

of  Babylon,  must  have  been  read  JJin-Tirki^  din^  "a  city,"  being  the  root  of    l^ 

XJL),  and  the  final  ki  being  the  mere  affix  oflocality ;  what  the  meaning  of  7ir, 

however,  may  have  been,  is  very  doubtful.  The  name,  entirely  unknown  in  sacred 
or  profane  history,  seems  nevertheless  to  liave  been  in  use  as  late  as  the  age  of 
Darius  Hystaspes,  for  in  the  Babylonian  version  of  the  Bchistun  inscription  it  repUcft* 
the  BaOirush  of  the  Persian  text. 
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to  the  temples  of  Babylonia;  she  was  evidently  therefore  out  of  favouK 
irith  that  monarch,  and  Nana  may  very  possibly  have  been  thrust  torn 
porarily  into  her  place;  but  the  marriage  of  the  two  planets  Venus  and 
Mercury  would  be  such  a  solecism  in  astral  mythology,  that  it  cannot  be 
admitted  without  direct  proof.  Ishtar  is  left  without  any  number  on 
the  notation  tablet,  and  her  emblem  among  the  divine  symbols  cannot 
be  recognised  with  any  certainty. 

(xiii.)  The  last  of  the  five  minor  gods  is  Nebo,  or  Mercury.  This 
god  was  also  of  Babylonian  rather  than  Assyrian  origin,  and  had  the 
primitive  names  of  Paku  (the  intelligent  (?)  ),  Ak,  and  Nahiu^  Nahu  be- 
ing a  later  Semitic  reading.*  His  functions  are  not  by  any  means  clear- 
ly defined,  the  epithets  which  describe  them  being  for  the  most  part  of 
doubtful  import.  The  following  titles,  however,  afibrd  some  clue  to  his 
character  in  the  Assyrian  Pantheon.  He  is  '^  the  holder  of  the  sceptre 
of  power  " — **  the  god  who  teaches  or  instructs."  Upon  his  statue, 
executed  by  an  artist  of  Calah,  for  Pul  and  Semiramis,  there  is  a  long 
list  of  epithets,  but  a  few  only  can  be  understood.  He  is  "  the  inspector 
over  the  heavens  and  the  earth  " — "  he  who  hears  from  afar  " — "  the 
holder  of  the  sceptre  "  (?) — "  he  who  possesses  intelligence  " — "  he  who 
teaches  " — "  the  glorifier  of  Bel  Nimrod  " — "  Lord  of  lords,  who  has  no 
equal  in  power  " — "  the  sustainer  " — "  the  supporter  "— "  the  ever  ready" 
— "  whose  wand  is  good."*  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was  under  hia  especial 
protection,  calls  him  *^  the  inspector  over  the  heavens  and  earth,  who  has 
given  the  sceptre  of  power  into  my  hand  for  the  guardianship  of  man- 
kind;" and  again,  "the  lord  of  the  constellations  ^?)  who  has  granted 
me  the  sceptre  of  power  for  the  guidance  of  my  people."  So  also  Neri- 
glissar — "  Nabu,  the  eldest  son,  has  given  the  sceptre  of  power  into  my 
hand,  to  guide  mankind  and  to  regulate  the  people."  There  are  many 
other  epithets  which  seem  to  refer  to  Nebo,  as  the  god  of  learning,  or 
rather  of  letters,  but  it  would  hardly  be  safe  to  translate  them.  It  may, 
however,  be  remarked,  that  on  the  numerous  tablets  of  Asshur-hani-pal^ 
which  the  king  ordered  to  be  drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting 
the  people  of  Assyria  with  the  language,  the  religion,  the  science,  and 
even  the  literature  of  the  earlier  and  more  polished  Babylonians,  the 
work  is  usually  said  to  be  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the  "  far- 
hearing  "  gods,  Nahu  and  Warmita^  in  evident  allusion  to  their  character 
as  the  divinities  who  presided  over  knowledge.* 

The  statues  of  Nebo  in  the  British  Museum  were  found  in  a  cham- 
ber at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  mound  at  Nimrud,  which  chamber 

•  Nahiu  or  Kahiv  has  been  hitherto  believed  to  be  a  mere  irregular  phonetic  ren- 
dering of  the  name ;  but  the  vocabularies  show  that  Sabiu  was  Uaniite  and  Nabu 
Semitic  for  the  same  term,  which  was  probably  connected  with  the  Hebrew  root 
HM »  "  to  boil  forth  "  or  "  prophesy." 

•  There  are  other  titles  which  appear  to  relate  to  Nebo  as  the  patron  of  the 
magic  art,  but  further  research  is  necessary  before  they  can  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. 

•  Nebo  occupies  a  very  inferior  place  in  the  Pantheon  under  the  early  Assyrian 
kings ;  he  is  either  not  mentioned  at  all,  or,  at  the  very  close  of  the  invocation  pas^ 
■ages,  as  the  last  of  the  minor  gods.  Pul  indeed  appears  to  have  first  brought  Nebo 
prominently  forward  in  Assyria  after  his  settlement  of  Babylon. 
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CO  {6d  to  a  temple  called  Bit  Saggtl^  as  ttie  god  is  named 

I  Pah  Bit  Soggil^  "  tbe  son  of  the  temple  of  Saggil^'^  in 
'■  as  Nin  is  named  Pal-Zira  and  BalrKura  from  tiie  Tar- 
5iiich  he  was  worshipped.  The  most  famous  temple, 
'  '  cbo's  was  at  Borsippa,  and  is  known  in  the  inscriptions 
.•me  of  Bit  Zida^  an  old  Hamite  term  of  which  the  Semitic 
«  has  not  yet  been  found.  This  temple  indeed  of  Nebo  at  Bor- 
^^^  /as  almost  as  celebrated  as  the  neighbouring  temple  of  Bel-Mero- 
dach  at  Babylon.  Each  of  these  temples  had  a  tower  attached,  in  which 
was  deposited  the  ark  or  tabernacle  of  the  god.  The  tower  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Bit  Saggathy  containing  the  ark  of  Merodach,  is  fully  described 
in  the  inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  is  that  of  which  Herodotus 
has  given  so  remarkable  an  account  in  his  notice  of  the  great  temple  of 
Belus  at  Babylon.  The  tcwcr  of  the  temple  of  Bit  Zida  at  Borsippa, 
which  contained  the  ark  or  tabernacle  of  Nebo,  and  which  was  built  irfter 
the  fashion  of  the  seven  spheres,  is  that  celebrated  edifice  of  which  the 
ruins  exist  to  the  present  day,  bearing  the  name  of  Birs-Nimrud.^ 

On  Sir  Thomas  Phillips's  cylinder  it  is  repeatedly  stated  that  Nana 
was  associated  with  Nebo  in  the  worship  at  this  temple,  but  in  no  other 
inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  is  there  any  allusion  to  such  a  union. 
There  was  a  part  of  Babylon  apparently  called  after  Nana  "  protecting 
her  votaries," "  but  she  has  no  temple  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  detailed  list 
on  the  East  India  House  slab ;  nor  is  there  any  allusion  to  the  name  of 
Varamity  who  was  the  true  wife  of  Nebo,  throughout  that  inscription.  It 
is  only  from  the  tablets  and  from  the  Babylonian  notices  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  of  Tiglath-Pileser  and  Sargon  that  we  are  positively  assured 
of  Varamit  being  the  wife  of  Nebo." 

There  is  aiiotber  interesting  circumstance  connected  with  Nebo's 
patronage  of  learning.  In  an  interior  chamber  of  the  Birs  Nimrudj 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  chapel  or  oratory,  all  the  bricks  are  found 
to  be  stamped — in  addition  to  the  ordinary  Nebuchadnezzar  legend — 
with  the  triangular  figure  of  the  wedge  or  arrow-head,  an  emblem  which 
is  also  commonly  found  both  on  the  cylinder  seals  and  among  the  groups 
of  divine  emblems.  The  inference  from  this  fact  certainly  is  that  the 
arrow-head  was  adopted  as  the  symbol  of  Nebo  because  it  was  the  essen- 
tial element  of  cuneiform  writing,  which  must  have  thus  been  under  his 
especial  care ;   and  there  is  further   a  coincidence  between  this  symbol 

'  Dr.  IT'moks  has  renuirked  tliat  the  two  ^iji^ns  employed  to  represent  Nebo  on 
the  ofteii-riuotrd  iu>taiion  tabK-t  are  those  whirli  separately  indicate  "tire;''  but  he 
is  unable  to  detect  any  connexion  between  "lire"  or  "fianic"  and  the  god  in  ques- 
tion. Noiber;^.  liowever,  under  the  head  Xibo,  in  his  Ononiastieon,  p.  'J8,  remarks 
of  Mercury,  ''  Sol.itus  et  perustud,  cum  ciuteris  planetis  soli  vicinior  sit,  a  poetia 
lingitur  ;  "  and  the  stage  or  spliere  of  Nebo  at  liiis-Nimrud  is  thus  formed  of  brick 
burnt  into  slag,  and  exhil>iting  the  blue  colour  which  was  sacred  to  him. 

"  See  E.  I.  11.  Jus.  eoi.  5,  Is.  47  and  54. 

"  The  reading  ot  Voramit  or  Urmit  is  not  quite  certain,  nor  is  there  any  etymo- 
logy for  the  name  which  ujijcars  j  articularly  applicable,  tor  a  derivation  from  C'";, 
"  to  be  liigh,"  would  suit  any  other  god  or  goddess  equally  well.  If  the  name 
might  be  read  Klununioinit  (and  there  is  authority  for  thus  valuing  the  initial  sign) 
a  far  more  inleiesting  field  >\ould  be  oj)ened  for  comparison  with  Arabic  and  Men* 
dajau  names. 
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and  one  of  the  best  authenticated  names  of  Nebo  which  can  hardly 
be  fortuitous.  The  name  alluded  to  is  Tir,  which  means,  on  the  one 
hand,  "  an  arrow/'  and  which,  on  the  other,  is  the  old  Persian  name  of 
the  planet;^  and  that  this  title  must  have  been  applied  to  Mercury 
as  early  aa  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  proved  by  the  city  which 
the  king  built  and  dedicated  to  his  favourite  deity  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Euphrates,  calling  it  TcpT/StoK"  or  At/>i!8<i>Ti?,  "given  to  Mercury." 
In  the  Mondaaan  books  also,  Nebo,  who  represents  the  planet  Mercury, 
ia  called  "the  scribe ;''  and  the  same  character  appertains,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  the  Egyptian  Tet,  the  Greek  Hermes,  and  the  Latin  Mer- 
cury.* Of  course  it  is  to  this  god  that  we  must  refer  the  traditions  of 
the  Babylonian  Hermes,  the  reputed  author  of  the  Chaldscan  oracles.* 
There  was  an  old  Syriac  legend  that  Hermes  was  buried  at  Kalwadha,* 
tiie  city  from  whence  the  Chaldacans  took  their  name;*  but  no  parti- 
cular connexion  has  been  yet  detected  in  the  inscriptions  between 
that  city  and  Nebo.  The  high  place  of  the  latter  was  Borsippa,'  and 
it  was  no  doubt  in  the  colleges  attached  to  this  shrine  of  the  god  of 
learning  that  the  Borsippene  Chaldasans  obtained  such  celebrity.*  The 
respective  worship  of  Bel-Merodach  at  Babylon  and  of  Neho  at  Borsippa, 
was  maintained,  it  would  seem,  to  the  3rd  or  4th  century  of.  Christ, 
as  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmudic  tract  on  Idolatry,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  latter  period  of  history.*  The  tablets  do  not  give 
any  satisfactory  information  as  to  the  parentage  of  Nebo  or  his  relation- 
ship to  the  other  gods;  but  on  his  statue  he  calls  himself  the  son  of 
Mjimmui,  the  astronomical  name  of  IRa,  and  there  is  doubtless  in  their 
functions  a  general  resemblance  between  the  two  gods.  In  this  respect, 
Iiowever,  Babylonian  departs  from  classical  tradition,  as  the  Greek 
GEermes  was  the  well  known  son  of  Zeus  and  Maia. 

•  It  is  here  taken  for  granted  that  Nebo  is  the  planet  Mercury.  The  identifica- 
tion indeed  is  proved  both  by  the  books  of  the  Mcndaeans  and  by  the  calendar  of  the 
^abseans  of  Harran,  in  which  the  fourth  day  of  the  week  (Dies  Mercurii}  was  named 

f**iA3 ,  Nebuky  with  the  guttural  termination  which  was  so  often  added  after  along 

Vowel. 

•  As  the  name  of  this  city  involves  some  very  important  ethnological  consider- 

a.tions,  it  may  be  as  well  to  note  that  the  fact  of  its  foundation  by  Nebuchadnezzar 

is  given  by  Megasthencs  from  Abydenus,  on  the  authority  of  Berosus.    (See  Cory's 

]prag.  p.  46.)    That  the  name  is  at  any  rate  as  old  as  the  time  of  Alexander  is  further 

proved  by  the  occurrence  of  the  name  of  AipiScaris.  which  has  precisely  the  same 

meaning  in  Arrian.  de  Reb.  Ind.  p.  r»88.     See  all  the  authorities  for  Teredon  and 

Diridotis  in  Cell.  Geog.  vol.  ii.  p.  641,  642.     The  name  of  Tiridates,  so  well  known 

In  later  liistory,  is  of  cognate  derivation. 

•  The  Persians  protended  that  the  planet  Mercury  received  the  name  of  Tir,  "  ac 
arrow,"  from  the  swiftness  of  its  movement.     (See  Hyde  de  Rel.  Vet.  Pers.  p.  242.) 

•  See  the  various  notices  of  this  Hermes  collected  by  Chwolsohn  in  "  Ssabier  und 
der  Ssabismus,"  also  Smith's  Biograph.  Die.  in  voc.  Trismegistus. 

•  Abulfarage  has  preserved  this  tradition  in  his  Historia  Dynastiarum  (p.  8.) 

•  See  the  quotation  from  Masxoudi's  Tenhih  in  Not.  des  Man.  torn.  viii.  p.  168. 

'  ^abuh  thus  e8i)ecially  named  on  the  tablets  the  Lord  oiBarsip  or  Borsippa. 

•  Strabo,  lib.  xvi.  §  6,  p.  509. 

•  Babd  and  Bursif  mq  repeatedly  named  together  in  the  Mendiean  Sidr  precisely 
as  Babel  and  Bnrsi  are  associated  in  the  Avodha  JSarOy  but  the  worship  of  Bel  and 
Nebo  seems  to  have  expired  at  these  places  before  the  former  work  was  written. 
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4.  A  very  few  lines  must  suffice  for  the  remainiDg  gods  of  tbe  Pan- 
theon. Those  most  deserving  of  attention  are— 1.  Aliaia,  a  goddess 
named  independently,  as  if  of  some  importance,  and  probably  therefore 
identical  with  the  'AAiVra  of  Herodotus.  2.  Bel  Ztrpu,  a  god  to  whom 
Nebuchadnezzar  erected  a  temple  in  the  city  of  Baz,  and  who  is  named, 
though  not  described,  on  the  tablets.  He  may  be  the  Jupiter  Serapis 
in  whose  temple  at  Babylon  Alexander's  officers  held  their  vigils  in  his 
last  fatal  illness,  praying  for  the  life  of  their  lord.  3.  Idak  and  his  wife 
Belat  Muk,  gods  of  ^e  Tigris ;  and  Supulat  of  Vadduia,  Lord  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. 4.  Kanimra^  who  had  a  temple  at  Cutha.^  5.  Kurrikh  of  Bit 
Akkilj  a  goddess  who   is  very  frequently  mentioned   on   the   tablets. 

6.  Sarrakhu  and  Mumit,  Lord  and   Lady  of  Kis  (Kwro-ia  of  Herodotus). 

7.  Zamali  of  Khupskan,  also  of  great  celebrity  in  the  old  Chalds&an  time, 
being  mentioned  on  Porter's  Hymer  brick.  8.  Lagamal^  who  is  perhaps 
the  same  god  as  Ip^  to  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  raises  a  temple  in  the 
town  of  Am.^  9.  Wada  or  Nin-  Wada  of  TannaZj  whose  name  probably 
occurs  in  Kaltvadha^  answering  to  the  Scriptural  Chilmad,*  10.  Baku, 
which  may  be  a  name  for  the  Sun,  being  joined  with  Sin,  "  the  Moon :" 
and  a  vast  number  of  other  names,  such  as  Ehtkh^  Zarik^  Zalmu,  Miskhara, 
Gasran,  Vara^  or  Bel  Vara^  (to  whom  Tiglath  Pileser  I.  raised  a  temple 
at  Asshur),  Shasit,  Nanidy  Kippat^  Fanirt\  Gtmura^  ICilili,  Sakhirta,  Pa- 
shirta^  &c.* 

5.  Every  town  and  village  indeed  throughout  Babylonia  and  Assyria 
appears  to  have  had  its  own  particular  deity,  many  of  these  no  doubt 
being  the  great  gods  of  the  Pantheon  disguised  under  rustic  names,  but 
others  being  distinct  local  divinities.  It  can  be  of  no  interest  to  pursue 
the  subject  into  greater  detail,  nor  indeed  are  the  materials  available. 
If  the  Oriental  student  will  recall  the  multitudinous  names  that  swarm 
up  out  of  the  Pantheon  of  the  Hindoos  or  Mendaeans,  he  will  be  able  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  result  which  awaits  the  labours  of  any  zealous 
antiquary  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  clean  the  thousands  of  mytholo- 
gical clay  tablets  now  mouldering  on  the  shelves  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  who  will  afterwards  copy  and  decipher  their  legends. — |  H.  C.  ll.J 

*  It  is  curious  that  on  one  tablet  Kanisura  should  be  assigned  to  Cutha,  and 
Nergal  should  be  called  king  of  Larancha,  in  opposition  to  all  other  authorities  which, 
as  far  as  Babylonia  is  concerned,  pretty  well  confine  Nergal  to  Cutha  orTiggaba, 

*  See  Sir  T.  Phillips's  Cyl.  col.  2,  1.  4G.  Asbi  is  said  in  the  vocabularies  to  be 
equivalent  to  Nabu,  and  the  town  on  the  tablets  is  associated  w  ith  Borsippa,  as  if 
in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

*  WadJ^    (>•,  was  still  worshipped  by  the  Arabs  up  to  the  time  of  the  Prophet, 

and  is  denounced  in  the  Koran.     (See  Pococke's  Spec.  Hist.  Arab.  p.  95.) 

*  In  this  brief  abstract  of  the  names  of  some  of  the  gods  mentioned  in  the  my- 
thological tablets  the  foreign  deities  are  not  included,  though  some  of  their  Dame*) 
are  of  considerable  interest.  The  tutelar  god  of  Susa,  for  instance,  was  named  Ar- 
mannUy  which  would  seem  to  be  connected  with  Ariniancs  on  the  one  side  and  with 
the  Teutonic  Herman  or  Arminius  on  the  other.  Another  Elymaian  god  was  Uumhoy 
and  a  city  was  called  after  him  near  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  which  seems  to  be 
the  "h^nrt]  of  IlerodotuH.  On  the  cylinder  indeed  of  Asshur-bani-pcU  there  is  a  list 
of  twenty  gods  whom  the  king  carried  otf  as  trophies  from  Susa. 
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ESSAY    XI. 

ON  THE  ETHNIC  AlflNITIES  OF  THE  NATIONS  OF  WESTERN  ASU. 

1.  Intermixinre  of  races  in  Western  Asia.  2.  Earliest  population  Turanian.  S.  Devel- 
opment of  Hamitism  and  Semitism.  4.  Indo-Euronean  family.  5.  Turanian  races : 
(u)  Parthians— (ii. )  Asiatic  Ethiopians— (iii.)Colciiian8—(iv.)  Sapeiri — (v.)  Moschi 
andTibareni — (t1.)  Early  Armenians — (vii.)  Uappadocians — (viii.)  Susianians — (ix.J 
Chald8eans-—(x.)  Nations  probably  Turanian.  6.  Semitic  races:  (i.)  Cilicians — (ii.) 
Solymi— (iii.)  Ljdians  not  Semitic— (i v.)  Cappadocians  and  Himyaritic  Arabs  not 
Semitic — (y.)  Other  Semitic  races.  7.  Division  of  the  Semitic  races  into  groups: 
(a)  Eastern,  or  Assyro-Babylonian  group — (b)  Western,  or  HebrsDO-Phoeniciau  group 
'—{c)  Central  or  Arabian  group.  8.  Small  extent  of  Semitism.  9.  Late  appearance 
of  the  Indo-Europeans,  historically.  10.  Spread  of  the  race  from  Armenia,  three- 
fold. 11.  Northern  migration,  into  Europe.  12.  Nations  of  the  Western  migration : 
(i.)  Pelasgi-^ii.)  Phrygians — (iii.)  Lydians — (iv.)  Carians— (v.)  Mysians  —  (vi.) 
Lycians  and  Caunians— (vii.)  Matienians  (?).  13.  Eastern,  or  Arian  migration.  14. 
Nations  belonging  to  it:  (i.^  Persians— (ii.)  Medes— (iii.)  Carmanians — (iv.)  Bac- 
trians— (v.)  Sogdians — (vi.)  Arians  of  Herat— (vii.)  Hyrcanians — (viii.)  Sagartians 
-^LZ.)  dborasmiaus — (x.)  Sarangians — (xi.)  Qandarians,  Ac.     15.  Tabular  view. 

1.  In  Western  Asia,  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  the  several  ethnic 
branches  of  the  human  family  were  more  closely  intermingled,  and  more 
eveidy  balanced  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  ancient  world.     Semitic, 
Indo-European,  and  Tatar,  or  Turanian  races,  not  only  divided  amon^ 
them  this  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  but  lay  confused  and  interspersed 
'Upon  it,  in  a  most  remarkable  entanglement.     It  is  symptomatic  of  this 
tnirious  intermixture,  that  the  Persian  monarchs,  when  they  wished  to 
publish  a  communication  to  their  Asiatic  subjects  in  such  a  way  that 
it  should  be  generally  intelligible,  had  to  put  it  out,  not  only  in  three 
different  languages,  but  in  three  languages  belonging  to  the  three  prin- 
cipal divisions  of  human  speech.     Hence  the  trilingual  inscriptions  of 
Behistun,  Persepolis,  &c.,  which  consist  of  an  Indo-European,  a  T&tar 
and  a  Semitic  column.     Hence,  too,  through  the  unchangingness  of  all 
things  human  in  the  East,  the  remarkable  parallelism  of  modem  with 
ancient  edicts  in  these  regions,  where  at  the  present  day  it  is  necessary 
in  many  places  to  employ  three  tongues,  representatives  of  the  three 
families,  the  Persian,  the  Arabic,  and  the  Turkish,  in  proclamations 
addressed  generally  to  the   inhabitants.      Indo-European  and   Semitic 
races  continue  as  of  old  the  principal  occupants  of  the  territory.     The 
Tatar  clement  is  present  now,  as  then,  in  a  less  proportion  than  the 
others.      The   only  diiference  is,  that  from  a  subject  the  Tatar  has 
become  the  dominant  race. 

In  attempting  to  reduce  into  some  order  this  chaos,  and  to  refer  the 
several  nations  existing  in  Western  Asia  at  the  time  of  Herodotus  to 
their  true  ethnic  type,  I  shall  follow  what  appears,  on  a  view  of  the 
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entire  phenomena,  to  have  been  the  chronological  series  in  which  the 
several  families  spread  themselves  over  the  region  in  question. 

2.  If  then  we  go  back  to  the  earliest  times  to  which  either  the  light 
of  history,  sacred  and  profane,  or  the  less  certain  but  still  valuable  clue 
of  ethnological  research,  enables  us  to  reach,  we  seem  to  find  spread  over 
the  whole  of  the  tract  of  which  we  are  speaking,  a  Scythic,  or  Turanian 
population.  It  is  indeed  perhaps  too  much  to  presume  a  real  affinity  of 
race  between  all  the  nations  whose  form  of  speech  was  of  this  character. 
For  the  Turanian  type  of  language  is  not,  like  the  Semitic  and  the  Indo- 
European  or  Ariau,  a  distinct  and  well-defined  family.*  The  title  of 
Al/opkj/lian,  by  which  the  greatest  of  English  ethnologists*  designated 
this  linguistic  division,  was  not  without  a  peculiar  appropriateness; 
marking,  as  it  did,  the  fact  that  there  is  no  such  affinity  between  the 
various  branches  of  this  so-called  ethnic  family,  as  that  which  holds 
together  the  several  varieties  of  Semitic  and  Arian  speech.  Turanian 
speech  is  rather  a  stage  than  a  form  of  language ;  it  seems  to  be  the 
earliest  mould  into  which  human  discourse  naturally,  and  as  it  were 
spontaneously,  throws  itself;  being  simpler,  ruder,  coarser,  and  far  less 
elaborate  than  the  later  developments  of  Semitism  and  Arianism.  It 
does  not,  like  those  tongues,  possess  throughout  its  manifold  ramifications 
a  large  common  vocabulary,  or  even  a  community  of  inflexions.  Com- 
mon words  are  exceedingly  rare  ;*  and  inflexions,  though  formed  on  the 
same  plan,  are  in  their  elements  entirely  unlike.  It  is  only  in  general 
character  and  genius  that  the  Turanian  tongues  can  be  said  to  resemble 
one  another,  and  the  connexion  between  them,  although  it  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  real  consanguinity  or  descent  from  a  common  stock,  does 
not  necessitate  any  such  suppobition,  but  may  be  sufficiently  explained 
without  it.     The  principle  of  agglatuMtion*  as  it  is  called,  which  is  their 

*  Professor  Max  Miiller  says,  **  The  third  family  is  the  Turanian.  It  comprises 
all  languages  ppoken  in  Asia  or  Europe  not  included  under  the  Arian  or  Semitic 
families,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Chinese  and  its  dialects.  This  is,  indeed, 
a  very  wide  range;  and  the  characteristic  marks  of  union  ascertained  for  this  iin- 
inciisc  varicti/  of  langiiatjcs  are  as  yet  very  rar/ue  and  fjcncral^  if  compared  with  the 
definite  ties  of  relationsliip  which  severally  unite  the  Semitic  and  the  Arian."  (Lan 
guages  of  the  Seat  of  War,  p.  86,  'Jnd  ed.)  "^  Dr.  Prichard. 

'  "The  most  necessary  substantives,  such  as  father,  mother,  daughter, son,  have 
frequently  been  lost,  and  re|)laced  by  synonyms  in  the  diflerent  branches  of  this 
(the  Turanian)  family  ;  yet  common  words  are  found,  though  not  with  the  same  con- 
sistency  and  rcrpilarity  as  in  Semitic  and  Arian  dialects.  The  Turanian  numerals 
and  pronouns  point  to  a  single  original  source ;  yet  here  again  the  tenacity  of  these 
nomadic  dialects  cannot  be  compared  with  the  tenacity  of  the  political  languages  of 
Asia  and  P^urope  (the  Semitic  and  the  Arian):  and  common  roots,  discovered  in  the 
most  distant  nomadic  idioms,  are  mostly  of  a  much  more  aeneral  form  and  character 
than  the  radicals  of  the  Arian  and  vSeuiitic  trea^urie3."—  (MUller's  Languages  of  the 
Seat  of  War,  p.  88.) 

*  Thus  explained  by  Professor  Miiller :  "Agglutination.  This  means  not  only 
that  in  their  grammars  jironouns  are  glued  to  the  verbs  in  order  to  form  the  con- 
jugation, or  i)repositions  to  substantives  in  order  to  form  declensions.  .  .  .  What 
distinguishes  the  Turanian  languages  is,  that  in  them  the  conjugation  and  declension 
can  still  be  taken  to  pieces  ;  and  although  the  terminations  have  by  no  means  re- 
tained their  significative  power  as  independent  words,  they  are  still  felt  as  modifi- 
catory syllables,  and  distinct  from  the  words  to  which  they  are  added."  (Languages 
of  the  Seat  of  War  p.  9u.) 
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most  marked  characteristic,  seems  almost  a  necessary  feature  of  nny 
laoguage  in  a  constant  state  of  flux  and  change,  absolutely  devoid  of 
a  literature,  and  maintaining  itself  in  existence  by  means  of  the  scanty 
conyersation  of  nomades.  A  natural  instinct,  working  uniformly  among 
races  widely  diverse,  might  produce  the  effect  which  we  see ;  and  at  any 
rate  we  are  not  justified  in  assuming  the  same  original  ethnic  unity 
among  the  various  nations  whose  language  is  of  the  Turanian  type, 
which  presses  upon  the  mind  as  an  absolute  necessity  when  it  examines 
the  phenomena  presented  by  the  dialects  of  the  Semitic  or  of  the  Arian 
stock. 

3.  All  then,  perhaps,  that  can  be  said  with  any  certainty  is,  that  in 
the  most  ancient  times  of  which  we  possess  any  knowledge,  the  form  of 
speech  called  the  Turanian  seems  to  have  been  generally  prevalent  from 
the  Caucasus  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  from  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  We  might  perhaps  largely  ex- 
tend these  limits,  and  say,  that  the  whole  Eastern  hemisphere  was 
originally  occupied  by  a  race  or  races,  whose  various  dialects  possessed 
the  characteristics  of  the  linguistic  type  in  question.'  It  is,  however, 
enough  for  our  present  purpose  to  coufine  the  assertion  to  the  region 
known  as  Western  Asia,  the  tract  lying  between  Hindustan  and  the 
Egean,  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Southern  or  Indian  Ocean.  Within  this 
district  the  Armenians  (?),  the  Susianians,  or  Elymaeans,  the  early  Baby- 
lonians, the  inhabitants  of  the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  the  original  people 
of  the  Great  Iranic  plateau  and  of  the  Kurdish  mountaius,  and  the 
primitive  population  of  India,  can  be  shown,  it  is  said,  to  have  possessed 
dialects  of  this  character ;"  while  probability  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
general  occupation  of  the  whole  region  by  persons  speaking  the  same 
type  of  language.  The  primitive  form  of  the  tongue,  crystallising 
among  the  less  civilised  hordes,  has  remained  from  the  early  times  of 
which  we  are  here  speaking  to  the  present  day,  the  language  of  four- fifths 
of  Asia,  and  of  many  of  the  remoter  parts  of  Europe.    It  is  spoken  by  the 

*  The  original  occupation  of  Asia  by  Turanian  races  is  proved  in  the  text,  and 
is  generally  admitted ;  the  peopling  of  £urope  in  primeval  times  by  tribes  having  a 
similar  form  of  speech,  which  yielded  everywhere  to  the  Indo-European  races,  and 
were  either  absorbed  or  driven  into  holes  and  corners,  is  apparent  from  the  position 
of  the  Lapps,  Finns,  Esths,  and  Basques,  whose  dialects  are  of  the  Turanian  type. 
Africa,  where  the  llamitic  character  of  speech  prevails,  might  seem  to  be  an  ex- 
ception, more  especially  since  ITamitism  is  represented  by  the  best  modern  Ethno- 
logers  (Bunsen's  Philosophy  of  Universal  History,  vol.  i.  ch.  vi. ;  Max  Miiller^s  Lan- 
guages of  the  Seat  of  War,  p.  24,  '2nd  ed.)  as  a  form  ofSemitism,  and  distinct  altogether 
from  the  Turanian  family.  But  the  early  Babylonian  language  in  its  affinity  with  the 
Susianian,  the  second  column  of  the  cuneiform  trilingual  inscriptions,  the  Armenian 
cuneiform,  and  the  Mantchoo  Tatar  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  Galla,  the  Gheez,  and  the 
ancient  Egyptian  on  the  other,  may  be  cited  as  a  proof  of  the  original  unity  between 
the  languages  of  Africa  and  Asia;  a  unity  sufficiently  shadowed  out  in  Genesis  (x. 
6-20),  and  confirmed  by  the  manifold  traditions  concerning  the  two  Ethiopias,  tne 
Cuflhites  above  Egyi)t,  and  the  Cushites  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Uamitism,  then,  al- 
though no  doubt  the  form  of  speech  out  of  which  Semitism  was  developed,  is  itself 
rather  Turanian  than  Semite  ;  and  the  triple  division  corresponding  to  the  sons  of 
Koah,  which  the  earlier  ethnologers  adopted,  may  still  be  retained,  the  Turanian 
^ing  classed  with  the  Hamitic,  of  which  it  is  an  earlier  stage. 

•  For  the  detail  of  the  proof,  vide  infra,  pp.  528-533. 
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Finns  and  Lapps,  the  Turks  and  Hungarians,  the  Ostiaks  and  Samo- 
eides,  the   Tatars  and  Thibetians,  the   Mongols,  Uzbeks,   Turcomen, 
Mantchous,  Kirghis,  Nogais,  &c. ;  by  all  the  various  races  which  wan- 
der over  the  vast  steppes  of  Northern  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe ;  by  the 
hill- tribes  of  India,  and  by  many  nations  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 
In  certain  favoured  positions — in  the  great  Mesopotamian  plain,  and  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  where  settled  communities  were  early  formed  and 
civilisation  naturally  sprang  up,  the  primitive  or  Turanian  character  of 
speech  exhibited  a  power  of  development,  becoming  first  Hamitic,  and 
then,  after  a  considerable  interval,  and  by  a  fresh  eflfort,  throwing  out 
Semitism.     It  is  impossible  to  say  at  what  exact  time  the  form  of  speech 
known  as  Hamitic  originated.     Probably  its  rise  preceded  the  invention 
of  letters,  and  there  are  reasons  for  assigning  the  origination  of  the 
change  to  Egypt.      From  the  Egyptians,  the  children  of  Mizraim,  it 
naturally  spread  to  the  other  Hamitic  races — then  perhaps  dwellers  in 
that  land^ — and  by  them  was  carried  in  one  line  to  Ethiopia,  Southern 
Arabia,  Babylonia,  Susiana,  and  the  adjoining  coast;  in  another,  to 
Philistia,  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  the  country  of  the  Hittites.     The  steps  of 
this  development  cannot  be  traced;  but  in  the  Babylonian  records  there 
are  said  to  be  evidences  of  the  gradual  development  of  Semitism  from 
the  Hamitic  type  of  speech,  which  throw  some  light  upon  the  previous 
transition.     This  change,  which  seems  to  have  attained  to  a  certain 
degree  of  completeness  about  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  b.  a," 
was  accompanied  or  shortly  followed  by  a  series  of  migratory  movements, 
which  carried  the  newly  formed   linguistic  type  to  the  upper   Tigrw, 
and  middle  Euphrates,  to  Syria,  Palestine,  Arabia,  and  the  borders  of 
Egypt.     Asshur  probably  "  went  forth  "  at  this  time  out  of  Babylon 
into  Assyria,"  while  the  Aramaeans  ascended  the  stream  of  the  Euphrates ; 
the    Phoenicians  (perhaps,  however,  at  that   period    hardly  Semitized) 
passed  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Mediterranean  ;*  Abraham  and  his 
followers  proceeded  from  Ur  by  way  of  Harran  to  the  south  of  Pales- 
tine; and  the  Joktaniau  Arabs  overspread  the  great  peninsula.     From 
these  seats  subsequent  migrations  carried  Semitism  at  a  later  period  to 
Cyprus,  Cilicia,  Pisidia,  Lycia,  on  the  one  hand ;  to  Carthage,  Sicily, 
Spain,  and  AVej?tern  Africa,  on  the  other. 

4.  The  origin  of  the  Indo-European  tongue  is  involved  in  com- 
plete obscurity.  Whether  it  was  from  the  first  a  form  of  language 
distinct  from  the  Turanian,  or  whether,  like  Semitism,  it  was  a  develop- 
ment, wo  have  no  linguistic  records  left  us  to  determine.  It  is  per- 
haps most    pliilosophical    to  suppose  that  one  law  produced  both  the 

Egypt  is  Kar'  €>x^V  the  'Mand  of  Ham"  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  51 ;  cv,  23,  27  ;  cvi.  22), 
therel'ore  perhaps  called  C/u/nl,  its  only  title  upon  the  nionunieuis.  Ham  probably 
took  up  his  abode  there,  and  his  name  passed  on  both  to  the  country,  and  to  its 
original  chief  god,  Khem,  the  special  deity  of  the  Thebais,  which  was  the  first  seat 
of  civilisation  in  Egypt.  Egypt  too  furnishes  the  natural  centre  from  which  the 
different  Hamitic  races  can  diverge  to  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Babylonia,  Palestine,  and 
the  Syrian  coast.     (See  the  genealogy  of  the  children  of  Ham,  Gen.  x.  6-20.) 

•  Supra,  E-ssay  vi.  p.  356.  '  •  Gen.  x.  11. 

*  See  note  ^  on  liook  i.   ch.  1,  and  compare  the  E^ay  appended  to  Book  m, 
•  Ou  the  Migration  of  the  Phoinicians.' 
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Semitic  and  Indo-European  types ;  and  as  the  former  can,  it  is  though^ 
be  proved  to  have  been  developed  from  the  primitive  cast  of  speech, 
to  assume  the  same  of  the  latter.  This  too  would  be  more  in  accord- 
anoe  with  Scripture  than  the  contrary  supposition,  since  we  read  of  a 
time  when  '^  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language.'' '  The  place  where 
the  deyelopment  arose  was  most  probably  Armenia,  whence  the  several 
lines  of  Indo-European  migration  appear  to  have  issued.  Westward 
from  that  high  mountain  region  one  line  may  be  supposed  to  have 
passed  into  Asia  Minor,  and  thence  flowed  on  to  Greece,  Italy,  and 
Sicily;  northward  another  to  have  penetrated  the  Caucasus,  and  en- 
tering the  region  of  the  Steppes  to  have  spread  widely  over  them,  pro- 
ceeding thence  round  the  Black  Sea  into  Central  and  Western  Europe ; 
while  eastward  a  third  lino,  passing  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian,  found 
its  way  across  the  mountains  of  Affghanistan,  and  settled  upon  the 
Indus. 

6.  Of  the  original  period  of  Turanian  preponderance — the  period 
designated  by  the  term  l,KvSurfxo^  in  early  Christian  writers  * — when 
Turanian  or  Scythic  races  were  everywhere  predominant,  and  neither 
Arian  nor  Semitic  civilisation  had  as  yet  developed  themselves,  it  is  not 
of  course  to  be  expected  that  we  should  possess,  either  in  Herodotus  or 
elsewhere,  much  authentic  history.  The  second,  or  Median  dynasty  of 
Berosus  in  Babylon,*  and  the  Soythic  domination  of  Justin,^  seem  how- 
ever to  be  distinct  historical  notices  of  the  time  in  question.  The  most 
striking  trace  of  the  former  condition  of  things  which  remained  in  the 
days  of  Herodotus,  was  the  existence  everywhere  in  Western  Asia  of  a 
large  Scythic  or  Turanian  element  in  the  population.  The  historian  in- 
deed is  not  himself  distinctly  conscious  of  the  fact.  But  the  notices 
which  his  work  contains  of  Scyths  and  Scythic  influence  in  Western 
Asia,*  are  indicative  of  the  real  condition  of  things,  which  the  recently 
discovered  cuneiform  records  place  altogether  beyond  a  doubt.  Besides 
the  Scythic  inscriptions  of  Armenia  (?),  Susa,  and  Elymais,  it  is  found 
that  the  Achaemenian  monuments,  wherever  set  up,  contain  in  one  column 
a  Scythic  dialect,'  which  would  certainly  not  have  been  added  unless  a 
considerable  section  of  the  population  had  understood  no  other  tongue.* 
These  Scythic  writings  appear  not  only  in  Media,  as  at  Elwaud  and 
Behistun,  but  in  Persia  Proper — at  Nakhsh-i-Ilustam  and  PasargadsB. 
They  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition,  that  before  the  great 
immigration  of  the  Arian  races  from  the  East,  Scythic  or  Tiitar  tribes 
occupied  the  countries  seized  by  them.     This  population  was  for  the 

•  Gen.  xi.  1. 

•  Paschal  Chronicle  (p.  49,  a),  Epiphanius  (adv.  Haercs.  i.  5-7),  John  of  Malala 
(Chronogr.  p.  25-t)). 

•  Beros.  Fr.  11.  *  Justin,  i.  1,  and  ii.  1-4. 

•  Herod,  i.  73,  104-6 ;  iii.  93  ;  vii.  64. 

'  This  was  first  asserted  by  Col.  Rawhnson  (Beh.  Inscr.  i.  p.  34).  It  has  since 
been  abundantly  proved  by  Mr.  Norris  of  the  Foreign  Office.  (Journal  of  the  Asiat- 
ic Society,  vol.  xv.  part  i.) 

•  M.  Bunsen  produces  a  wrong  impression  when  he  speaks  of  the  Scythic  trans- 
lation as  intended  *'for  the  TVansoxanian  or  Scythian  populations'*  (Philos.  of  Univ. 
Hist.  i.  p.  194).  They  could  only  be  intended  for  the  Scythian  population  of  the 
placefl  where  they  were  set  up. 
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most  part  absorbed  in  the  conquering  ekraent.  In  places  however  it 
maintained  itself  in  some  distinctness,  and  retained  a  quasi  nationality, 
standing  to  the  conquerors  as  the  Welch  and  ancient  Cornish  to  the 
Anglo-Saxons  of  our  own  country.  The  Sacae  of  Herodotus,  and  SaJca 
of  the  inscriptions,  distinguished  into  Saka  Humawarga^  and  Saka  Tigrak- 
hfdUy  are  remnants  of  this  description ;  and,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  Armenians  (?),  Susianians,  Chaldaeans,  and  Southern  Arabs,  mark 
the  original  continuity  of  the  Turanian  occupation  of  these  countries, 
just  as  rocks  of  the  same  formation,  rising  separate  and  isolated  from  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  indicate  the  existence  anciently  of  a  tract  uniting 
them,  which  the  waves  have  overpowered  and  swept  away. 

If  we  inquire  more  particularly  which  of  the  Western  Asiatic  na- 
tions in  the  time  of  Herodotus  were  either  wholly  or  largely  Turanian, 
we  may  find  probable  grounds  for  concluding  under  the  former  head — 
besides  the  Sacae — the  Parthians,  the  Asiatic  Ethiopians,  the  Colchians, 
the  Sapeiri,  the  Tibareni,  and  the  Moschi ;  under  the  latter  the  Armen- 
ians, the  Cappadocians,  the  Susianians,  and  the  Chaldseans  of  Babylon. 
A  few  words  must  be  said  with  regard  to  each  of  these  nations. 

(i.)  The  Scythic  (/.  e.  Turanian)  character  of  the  Parthian  kingdom 
of  the  Arsacidae,  is  generally  admitted,*  and  was  evidenced  as  well  by 
their  manners  and  customs,  as  by  the  character  of  their  language.'  It 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  kingdom  began,  not  by  a  foreign  eon- 
quest  of  the  Parthians,  but  by  a  revolt  of  that  people.*  The  retention 
of  the  name  of  Parthians  \^  prima  fa^ie  evidence  of  this,  and  entitles  ua 
to  extend  to  the  tribe  which  bore  the  name  in  AchaDmenian  times,  what 
is  certainly  known  of  the  later  people.  Justin,  who  follows  Trogus 
Pompeius,  asserts  the  identity,  and  distinctly  maintains  the  original 
Scythic  character  of  the  race.*  The  Parthians,  therefore,  though  con- 
stantly joined,  on  account  of  their  locality,  with  Arian  races — the  Chor- 
asmiaus,  Sogdians,  Ariaus  of  Herat,  Zarangians,  Sagartians,  i&c* — must 

'  Bclii.st.  Inscr.  ii.  p.  204.  Tlie  Humnwurrfa  are  clearly  identical  with  the  'Aui'p- 
yioi  oi"  Herodotus  (vii.  «;4)  and  Hellanicus  (Fr.  171).  The  7'i(/rakhuiia  are  proved  by 
the  Hab\ Ionian  transcript  to  be  "Scythian  bowmen." 

^  Stiab.  xi.  p.  750.     Justin,  xli.  1— I.     Arrian.  Fr.  1. 

^  Strabo  speaks  of  their  customs  as  tx'"'^"  iro\v  nfy  rh  $dp$apov  Ka\  rh  2  ic  u - 
^tK6y.  Justin  says,  *'arnioruin  patrius  ac  ^Scuthicus  nios  "  (xli.  '1).  The  latter  writer 
derives  their  name  from  a  t^cvthic  word  ("  Si'vtliico  sernione  Parthi  '  exules '  dicun- 
tnr,"  xli.  1),  and  says  their  lan*;uage  was  a  mixture  of  Scythic  and  Meciian  (xli.  2). 
He  represents  them,  like  the  Cahuncks  and  oth«?r  Tatars,  as  always  on  horseback 
(ch.  o ).     [Justhi's  etymology,  however,  if  true,  would  be  Arian.     His  reference  is 

to  theSanscri"  T^^^  Pardrs^  "of  another  country,"  or  at  any  rate  to  sotne  word 

containing  the  root  /'c/r,  "another." — H.  C.  R.] 

*  Arrian  expressly  asserted  this  (Fr.  1).  lie  is  followed  by  Syncellus  (p.  24S, 
b),  Zosimus  (i.  18),  Moses  of  Cliorene  (ii.  1),  A:c.  Sfrabd  makes  Arsaces  a  king  of 
the  Daliie  who  confpirrcd  I'arthia  (1.  s.  c);  but  lie  allows  that  some  authors  bpoke  of 
him  as  leading  a  Parthian  revolt. 

*  Justin,  i.  2  ;  xli.  1.     So  Arrian  :  riaodous   4n\  'S.fauffTTpiSus  rov  hlyvmiuv  $aai 
AfojT  .  .  .  awh  rit'U  (t0(vi'  ^oi'pas  2/ci/idiat  fls  tiju  vvv  /xfTuiKijaaL  (Fr.  1).     John  ot  Malala 
relates  that  Se.^o-;tris  brought  tliem  from  Scytliia  and  settled  them  in  Persia  (p.  20). 
It  is  strange  that  Moses  of  Chorene  should  suppose  that  they  were   descendants  of 
Abraham  by  Keturah  (ii.  C'*),  and  therefore  a  Semitic  race. 

'  See  Herod,  iii.  93 ;  vii  CO.  Beh.  Inscr.  col.  i.  par.  6,  Perscp.  Ins.  iv.  par.  2 
(i.  p.  42,  LasKcn),  Nakhsh-i-Rust.  Ins.  vi.  par.  3  (NR.  p.  81,  Lassen). 
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1)6  eoQsidered  a  remnant  of  tbe  early  popniation,  conqnered  by  the  Ari- 
ans  and  held  in  subjection,  but  never  more  than  very  partially  assimilat- 
ed/ and  probably  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  as  purely  Turanian  as  any 
Tace  included  within  the  limits  of  tbe  Persian  empire. 

(ii.)  Tbe  Asiatic  Ethiopians,  by  their  rery  name,  which  connects 
them  80  closely  with  the  Cushite  people,  inhabiting  the  country  above 
TCgypt,  may  be  assigned  to  the  Hamitic  family ;  and  this  connexion  is 
confirmed  by  the  uniform  voice  of  primitive  antiquity,  which  spoke  of 
the  Ethiopians  as  a  single  race,  dwelling  along  the  shores  of  the  Southecn 
Ocean,  from  India  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules/  The  traditions  of  Mem- 
non,  which  brought  him  indifferently  from  the  Eastern  or  Western  Ethi- 
<>{Ma,  illustrate  the  primitive  belief,  to  which  ethnological  research  is 
daily  adding  corroboration.' 

(iii.)  The  Scythic,  or  at  least  the  Hamitic  character  of  the  Colchi- 
8D8,  may  be  regarded  as  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  resemblance  which 
Herodotus  observed  between  their  language,  physical  type,  customs,  &c., 
and  those  of  the  Egyptians.*  If  we  accept  the  statement  made  by  Aga- 
thias  and  Procopius/  that  the  Lazi  of  their  day  were  the  true  representa- 
tives of  the  ancient  Cholchiaus,  we  may  regard  their  Tdtar  character  as 
further  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  modern  Lazis  speak  a  Turanian 
dialect.' 

(iv.)  The  Turanian  character  of  the  Sapeiri  will  depend  on  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  identification  with  the  Iberians  of  the  geographers/ 
who  were  certainly  Scyths,  and  who  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  an- 

*  Their  Inngiiage  became  (as  Justin  saiys)  partly  Median,  and  wc  may  see  that 
they  affected  Arian  names.  The  Emperor  Julian  says,  iiaadiouai  koI  airofufiovvrat 
rk  UtpfftKii,  oinc  d^toi/yrct,  ifiol  HoKtZ,  Uapdvatoi  yofAi(*ad€u,  Tldptreu  8f  (Jycu  irpotriroiov- 
fi*wot.     (Or.  de  Constant,  gest.  11.  p.  6>S,  A.) 

'  Cf.  Horn.  Od.  i.  23.  Ephor.  Fr.  28.  Strab.  i.  pp.  48-51.  Strabo  calls  this 
?iew  ** ths  ancient  opinion  concerning  the  Ethiopians "(r^v  xaKaiay  trtpi  r^t 
Aidiowiai  i6^a¥). 

*  For  the  traditions  concerning  Memnon  see  note  on  Book  ▼.  ch.  54.  Recent 
linguistic  discovery  tends  to  show  that  a  Cushite  or  Ethiopian  race  did  in  the  ear> 
Uest  times  extend  itself  along  the  shores  of  the  Southern  ocean  from  Abyssinia  to 
India.  Tbe  whole  peninsula  of  India  wus  peopled  by  a  race  of  this  character  before 
tbe  inflax  of  the  Arians :  it  extended  from  the  Indus  along  the  sea-coast  through 
the  modem  Beloochistan  and  Kerman,  which  was  the  proper  country  of  the  Asiatic 
Kthiopians;  the  cities  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  are  shown  by  the 
brick  inscriptions  found  among  their  ruins  to  have  belonged  to  this  race ;  it  was 
dominant  in  Susiana  and  Babylonia,  until  overpowered  in  the  ono  country  by  Arian, 
in  tbe  other  by  Semitic  intrusion ;  it  can  be  traced,  both  by  dialect  Hud  tradition, 
throughout  the  whole  south  coast  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  and  it  Ptill  exists  in  Ab« 
yssinia,  where  the  language  of  the  principal  tribe  (the  Galla)  furnislu's,  it  is  thought, 
a  clue  to  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Susiana  and  Elymais,  whicli  d.ite  from  a 
period  probably  a  thousand  years  before  our  era.  "  Herod,  ii.  Iu4. 

*  Agath.  ii.  18,  p.  103,     Proc.  de  B.  G.  iv.  2.  vol.  i.  p.  566.  C.  1). 

*  Miiller*s  Lang.,  &c.,  p.  126,  2nd  ed. 

*  See  note  "  to  Book  i.  ch.  104.  The  connecting  links  between  the  two  names 
are  found  in  writers  of  the  lime  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  as  Menander  Protector, 
Priscus  Panites,  and  others.  By  them  the  Iberians  (who  as  usual  ure  coupled  with 
the  Albanians,  Men.  Protect.  Fr.  41)  are  called  Sabeiri,  Sabiri,  and  sometimei^ 
though  more  rarely,  Abeires.     (Ibid.  Fr.  42;  comp.  Steph.  Byz.  Saircipcv  oi  vvv  \r 

Vol.  I.— 84  ^ 
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cestors  of  the  Georgians  of  the  present  day.*  The  Iberians,  acco 
to  Strabo,  lived  within  the  country  to  which  he  gives  the  nai 
Moschica,  or  Moschia* — the  country,  that  is,  of  the  Moschi.  or  Mi 
of  Scripture,  whose  Turanian  origin  will  be  proved  presently.  ' 
resembled  the  Scythians  in  their  mode  of  life,'  and  were,  he  adds,  o 
same  race  with  them/  It  is  confirmatory  of  this  to  find,  tha 
language  of  their  modern  representatives,  the  Georgians,  while  in  i 
respects  peculiar,  and  to  a  certain  extent  mixed,  is  pronounced  bj 
best  judges  to  belong,  on  the  whole,  to  the  "  Turanian  famil 
speech."  • 

(v.)  The  Moschi  and  the  Tibareni,  always  coupled  together  by 
odotus,*  and  constantly  associated  under  the  names  of  Mmkai  and  1 
in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  (just  as  Meshech  and  Tubal  are  in  5 
ture*),  can  scarcely  fail  to  belong  to  one  and  the  same  ethnic  famil; 
that  if  we  can  succeed  in  distinctly  referring  either  of  them  to  a  pai 
lar  branch,  we  may  assume  the  same  of  the  other.  Now  the  M^tgk 
M6a-xoi  of  the  Greeks)  are  regarded  on  very  sufficient  grounds  s 
ancestors  of  the  Muscovites,  who  built  Moscow,  and  who  still  give 
to  Russia  throughout  the  £ast ;  and  these  Muscovites  have  been  I 
recognised  as  belonging  to  the  Tchud  or  Finnish  family,^  whio 
Sclavonic  Russians  conquered,  and  which  is  a  well  known  Turanian 
The  Moschi  then,  and  with  them  the  Tibareni,  must  be  assigned  to 
Scythic  or  Turanian  people,  who,  as  stated  above,  spread  themselv 
very  early  times  over  the  entire  region  lying  between  the  Mediterrj 
and  India,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Caucasus.  It  is  a  coufirmati 
this  view  to  find  the  Tibareni  distinctly  called  by  a  Scholiast  of 
judgment  than  the  generality,  a  Scythian  people' 

(vi.)  That  the  early  inhabitants  of  Armenia  were  Turanian,  nu 
inferred  from  the  inscriptions  of  Van,  which  are  written   in   a   lanj 

*  Sec  Pricliard's  Physical  Hist,  of  Mankind,  vol.  iv.  p.  26*2.     The  Armoniai 
call  the  (ieorgians  by  the  name  of   lirk^  which  is  Iheri  ([)ronounced  Ireri) 
guttural  termiuatioD.     Georgian — which   is  the  Persian  GUrjy — means  nothi] 
the  people  dwelling  on  the  A'ur  or  Cyrus  river. 

'  Strab.  xi.  p.  728.  'H  MoJX'f^  rpififprjs  icrrr  rh  fttv  yap  txouaiv  aurf/y  K 
T^  Sf^liSTjpey,  rh  8i  'Aputvioi.  •  Ibid.  p.  730. 

'  Ibid.  ^Kv^wy  HiKyjy  ^wyrts  Koi  ^op^.dTooi'^  S>im€p  kuI  Sfxopoi  Kal  (rirjryfvfv. 
This  testimony  is  weakened  by  the  addition  of  the  words  Ka\  iapjudro?!',  sir 
Sarmatians  were  certainly  Indo-European,  being  the  ancestors  of  tlie  Slavonic 

"  Dr.  Prichard  pronounces  the  Georgian  language  to  be  "  unconnected  » 
distantly  connected  with  any  other  idiom,"  and  the  people  to  be  *'  a  particular 
(Phys.  llist.  of  Mankind,  vol.  iv.  p.  268);  but  the  progress  of  philological  s 
enables  Profefjsor  Miiller  to  determine  that  the  Georgian  and  other  Caucasit 
lects  form  "  one  of  the  outstanding  and  degenerated  colonies  of  the  Turanian 
of  speech."     (Languages  of  the  Seat  of  War,  p.  113.) 

"  Herod,  iii.  VI  ;  vii.  78. 

*  Gen.  X.  2.     E/ek.  xxvii.  18;  xxxii.  26;  xxxviii.  2-3. 

'  See  a  paper  by  M.  Osann  in  the  Phiiologus,  vol.  ix.  art.  ii. 

'  Sclioiiast.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  lOlU.  TtjSap^vai,  (dvos  ^Kv^ias.  If  w< 
with  Herodotus,  that  the  Colchians  were  of  the  t-anie  race  with  the  Ham; 
Egypt,  then  the  close  connexion  of  the  Moschi  and  Tibareni,  es[)ecially  the  f 
with  the  CoUhians,  will  be  an  additional  argument  in  favour  of  their  Scy 'hi( 
acter.  For  this  connexion,  which  mai/  however  be  one  of  mere  locality,  co 
Uecat.  Fr.  188  (Mo^xoi,  l^^yos  K^Axwk),  and  Slrab.  xi.  p.  728. 
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identical,  in  many  respects,  with  the  old  Hamitic  dialect  of  GhaldaaiL 
At  what  time  these  primitive  inhabitants  gave  way  to  the  Indo-European 
race,  which  at  present  occupies  the  country — whose  language  and  litera- 
ture may  be  distinctly  traced  as  far  back  as  to  the  fourth  ceotury  of  oui 
era  * — is  uncertain ;  but  probably  the  two  ethnic  elements  were  blended 
together  in  the  country  from  a  very  ancient  date ;  and  it  may  be  sus- 
pected that  the  westward  moyement  of  the  Arians  in  the  eighth  and 
seventh  centuries  b.  g.  was  connected  with  the  transfer  of  power.  The 
Armenian  language  is  not  indeed,  strictly  speaking,  Iranian,  but  it  pos- 
sesses more  points  of  connexion  with  that  tongue  than  with  any  other. 
At  the  same  time  a  T&tar  element  is  traceable  in  it,  indicative  of  a 
mixture  of  races.  The  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  the  Armenians 
were  colonists  of  the  Phrygians,*  though  echoed  by  Stephen,  who  adds 
that  "  they  had  many  Phrygian  forms  of  expression," '  is  not  perhaps  en- 
titled to  great  weight,  as  Herodotus  reports  such  colonisations  far  too 
readily,*  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  Armenians  must  have  been 
scanty.  Still,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  would  imply  that  the  ethnic  change 
by  which  a  Indo-European  had  succeeded  a  T&tar  preponderance  in 
Armenia,  was  prior  to  his  own  time  ;  and  on  the  whole  there  are  perhaps 
sufficient  grounds  for  assigning  the  movement  to  about  the  close  of  the 
seventh  century  before  our  era. 

SriL)  The  ethnic  character  of  the  Cappadocians  has  been,  beyond  that 
most  any  other  nation,  a  subject  of  dispute  among  ethnologists.* 
The  question  is  one  presenting  peculiar  difficulties,  and  at  the  present 
stage  of  the  inquiry  it  is  impossible  to  offer  more  than  a  probable  solu- 
tion of  it.  [Perhaps  on  a  review  of  all  the  evidence,  the  most  reasonable 
explanation  of  the  entire  matter  is  as  follows : — The  Muskaiy  or  Moschi 
of  the  Greeks,  who  held  possession  of  the  high  platform  of  Asia  Minor 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  who  can  be  his- 
torically traced  in  the  inscriptions  from  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth 
to  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  b.  c,  were  in  all  probability  of  the 
Tehid  or  Finnish  family,^  having  ascended  the  mountain-chain  of  Syria 
on  being  pressed  upon  by  Semitic  immigrants.  About  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  century  b.  c.  the  Cappadocians,  an  Arian  race,  who  formed 
part  of  the  great  immigration  which  in  the  eighth  and  pcventh  centuries 
B.  a  passed  into  Western  Asia  from  the  East,  buporsjded  the  Moschi  in 

•  See  Neumann's  Versucb  eincr  Gcschichtc  der  Armenischen  Literatur.  Leipsic, 
1886. 

•  Prichard's  Phys.  Hist.  vol.  iv.  pp.  258-9.  Muller*8  Languages  of  the  Seat  of 
War,  p.  84,  2nd  ed.  •  Herod,  vii.  73. 

'  TJ  ^v^  »oA,Ack  ^pvy[(ov<Ti  (Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  ^hpiitAa), 
'  As  when  he  acceptis  the  Lydiun  colonisation  of  Etruria  (i.  94),  and  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  Venetians  from  the  Medes  (v.  9). 

•  See  Prichard,  vol.  iv.  pp.  657-501. 

'  See  the  last  page.  A  trace  of  the  occupation  of  the  high  platform  of  Asia 
Iflnor  by  this  people  is  found  in  the  old  name  for  the  great  capital  city — called  in 
later  times  Gsesarea — which  was  Mazaca.  Joscphus  speaks  of  this  town  as  founded 
by  Meschech,  the  son  of  Japhet,  whom  he  makes  the  progenitor  of  the  Mosocheiii 
or  Moschi ;  and  he  expressly  asserts  that  this  people  came  afterwards  to  be  called 
Cappadocians  (Ant.  Jud.  i.  6).  Moses  of  Chor6n6  calls  the  founder  Mesacus,  and 
makes  him  the  son  of  Aram,  and  contemporary  with  Abraham  (i.  13,  p.  89). 
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power,  amalgamating  to  a  certain  extent  with  these  previous  Scythie 
inhabitants,  and  forming  a  mixed  Soytho-Arian  raoe,  such  as  we  have 
examples  of  in  the  present  day  in  the  immediately  contiguous  nations 
of  the  Armenians  and  Georgians,  in  the  language  of  one  of  which  the 
Soythio  element  predominates,  in  the  other  the  Arian.  At  any  rate  this 
appears  to  be  the  only  popsible  mode  of  reconciling  the  following  array 
of  incongruous  ethnic  evidence.  1.  The  Cappadocians  are  always  called 
"  Syrians,"  or  "  White  Syrians,"  by  the  Greeks,*  in  allusion  to  the  coun- 
try from  whence  they  moved  out  before  ascending  the  range  of  Taurus. 
2.  The  names  of  the  Moschian  kings,  of  which  we  have  a  tolerably 
extensive  series  in  the  inscriptions,  present  no  trace  of  either  Semitic 
or  Arian  etymology.  They  belong  apparently  to  that  linguistic  family 
of  which  we  have  various  very  ancient  specimens  in  the  primitive  cunei- 
form legends  of  the  Chaldaean  monarchs,  as  well  as  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Susa,  of  Elymais,  and  of  Armenia,  and  at  a  later  period  in  the  Scythio 
versions  of  the  records  of  the  AchaBmeuian  kings.  3.  The  Arian  Cap- 
padocians must  have  been  at  the  Halys  at  least  as  early  as  b.  c.  650,  for 
one  of  the  fellow-conspirators  of  Darius  Hystaspes  was  fifth  in  descent 
from  Phamaspes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  who  married  Atossa,  sister  of  a 
Cambyses  king  of  Persia  (probably  the  great-grandfather  of  Gyrus  the 
Great),  and  who  must  therefore  certainly  have  been  an  Arian  :  and  fur- 
ther, all  the  names  which  are  given  in  the  early  royal  line  of  Cappadocia 
are  evidently  of  Persian  origin.'  4.  Strabo  seems  to  consider  the  Cap- 
padocians to  be  cognate  with  the  Persians,  as  he  assigns  the  same  customs 
and  religious  ceremonies  to  the  two  nations,*  and  expressly  says  that  the 
Cappadocians  worshipped  Persian  deities.^  And  lastly,  the  names  of  theic 
deities  are  distinctly  Arian,  Omanus  being  Vahman^  Anandates  Amendat 
(the  Pehlevi  form  of  Atnerddd),  and  Anaitis,  the  Anahita  whose  worship 
was  first  introduced  into  Babylon  from  Persia  by  Artaxerxes  Mnemou. 
The  Cappadociau  months  also,  which  occur  in  the  Hemerology  of  the 
Florence  Library,  have  all  Persian  names. — H.  C.  R.l 

(viii.)  The  Tatar  character  of  the  Susianians  is  evidenced  unmistake- 
ably  by  the  inscriptions,  existing  not  only  at  Susa,  but  also  along  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  are  in  a  language  resembling 
that  of  the  second  column  of  the  trilingual  inscriptions,  distinctly  proved 
by  Mr.  Morris  to  be  Turanian.'  A  mixture  of  races  followed  the  Per- 
sian conquest  of  the  country,  when  the  Arians  from  Persia  Proper 
descended  the  flanks  of  Zagros  and  spread  themselves  into  the  fertile 
plain  at  its  base,  deserting  for  this  region  their  own  poorer  country,  and 
transferring  the  seat  of  empire  from  the  outlying  cities  of  Pasargadse 
and  Ecbatjina  to  the  more  central  situation  occupied  by  the  Susian  capital. 
On  the  occurrence  of  this  influx  the  Tatar  population  was  by  degrees 
swallowed  up,  so  that  Susiana  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  Persia," 

'  Sec  note  '  to  Book  i.  eh.  72.  '  See  Diod.  Sic.  ap.  Phot.  Bibl.  cod.  p.  1150. 

*  Strab.  XV.  pp.  l(i;i«J-lu4'J. 

*  'Ev  T^  KawTTaSo/cta  ttoAu  €(TTi   rb  tuv   Maywu    <pv\oy     .      .      .      iroA.A^  5c  Kal  run 
UtpffiKwv  Sfwv  Upd,  XV.  p.  1()4U.  °  Ber06us,  Fr.  15. 

'  Journal  of  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xv.  part  1. 
Snub.  XV.  p.  lu^l.     Sx^S^v   Se  ri  Kal   i]  iovats  fitpos  ytytyfiTot   rrjt  IXcpatSo* 
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and  its  iDhabitants  almost  lost  any  special  appellation.  In  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  however,  the  absorption  was  only  in  progress,  and  the  name 
of  CIssian  (KiWioi),  which  was  in  nse  in  his  day,  and  which  is  a  mere 
variant  for  Cush  or  Coshite,*  serves  to  show  that  the  Scythio  descent  of 
the  inhabitants  was,  at  least  tacitly,  recognised,  and  their  connexion  with 
the  Eg3rptian,  Ethiopian,  and  other  Hamitic  races  '  acknowledged. 

(ix.)  The  monuments  of  Babylonia  furnish  abundant  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  a  Hamitic  race  held  possession  of  that  country  in  the  earliest 
times,  and  continued  to  be  a  powerful  element  in  the  population  down  to 
a  period  but  very  little  preceding  the  accession  of  NebuchadnezEar. 
The  most  ancient  historical  records  found  in  the  country,  and  many  of 
the  religious  and  scientific  documents  to  the  time  of  the  conqueror  of 
Judaea,  are  written  in  a  language  which  belongs  to  the  Allophylian  fam* 
ily,  presenting  affinities  with  the  dialects  of  Africa  on  the  one  hand,  and 
with  those  of  High  Asia  on  the  other.  The  people  by  whom  this  lan- 
guage was  spoken,  whose  principal  tribe  was  the  Akkady  may  be  regarded 
as  represented  by  the  Ghaldaeans  of  the  Greeks,  the  Casdim  (o^^tQ)  of 
the  Hebrew  writers.'  This  race  seems  to  have  gradually  developed  the 
type  of  language  known  as  Semitism,  which  became  in  course  of  time  the 
general  language  of  the  country  ;  still,  however,  as  a  priest-caste  a  por- 
tion of  the  Akkad  preserved  their  ancient  tongue,  and  formed  the  learned 
and  scientific  Ghaldaoans  of  later  times.  Alkkadian  colonies  also  were 
transported  into  the  wilds  of  Armenia  by  the  Assyrian  kings  of  the  Low- 
er Empire,  and  strengthened  the  Hamitic  element  in  that  quarter.' 

(x.)  Besides  the  nations  here  enumerated  as  wholly  or  in  part  Turan- 
ian, for  whose  ethnic  character  there  is  more  or  less  of  direct  and  posi- 
tive evidence,  the  following  may  be  assigned  with  some  degree  of  proba- 

Compare  SoUd.  c.  58 ;  Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Pcrieg.  1074.  Susiana,  however,  is  dia- 
tiiiguished  from  Persia  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  vi.  26),  and  Ptolemy  (Geogr.  vi.  8-4). 

'  So  Bochart,  Gcograph.  Sac.  iv.  12. 

'  Gush  is  the  son  of  Ham,  and  brother  of  Misraim  (Gen.  x.  6).  In  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  the  word  Cush  (vtd)  is  used  frequently  in  an  ethnical  sense,  and  ordina- 
rily means  the  Ethiopians.  In  Numbers  xii.  1,  however,  it  seems  to  designate  the 
Hidianites,  a  people  of  Southern  Arabia,  which  was  originally  occupied  by  Cushites 
(Gen.  X.  7),  who  thus  extended  from  the  country  above  Egypt  through  Arabia  to  the 
shores  of  the  Indian  ocean.  In  Ezek.  xxxviii.  5,  where  Cush  in  connexion  with 
Phut  and  Elam,  Susiana  or  an  adjoining  district  must  be  intended.  The  eastern 
Ethiopians  of  Herodotus  (iii.  94 ;  vii.  70)  are  probably  Cushites  from  the  south-east- 
em  portion  of  the  Persian  empire.    (Supra,  p.  363,  note  '.) 

'  See  Col.  Rawlinson's  note  on  Book  i.  ch.  181.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  there  is  any  etymological  connexion  between  the  words  Akkad  and  Catdim, 
The  latter  term  is  represented  by  the  cuneiform  Kaldai,  which  is  found  in  the  same 
inscriptions  with  Akkady  and  is  a  completely  different  word.  The  Kaldai  appear  to 
have  been  the  leading  tribe  of  the  Akkad, 

*  This  is  possibly  the  true  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  Chaldeans  among 
the  mountain-tribes  of  Armenia  (so  often  found  in  the  Greek  historians  and  geog- 
raphers, Xen.  Anab.  iv.  iii.  §4;  vii.  viii.  §  26;  Strab.  xii.  p.  802;  Sleph.  Byz.  ad 
voc.  XoAScuot.  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  768,  &c.),  which  led  to  the  wild  theory  of 
Gesenius,  Heeren,  and  others,  that  the  Chaldseans  of  Babylonia  were  a  colony  from 
the  northern  mountains,  settled  in  that  country  by  some  one  of  the  later  Assyrian 
kings.  Or  perhaps  the  name  Chaldsean  was  widely  spread  among  the  Hamitic  in* 
habitants  of  Western  Asia,  before  the  development  of  Semitism  in  the  Mesopotamia! 
▼alley  caused  a  separation  between  the  northern  and  the  southern  Hamites. 
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biliijr  to  the  same  stock — vim,  the  Alarodkns,  the  Haerteee,  ili6  Movp 
iMBOi,  the  Mares,  the  Median  tribes  of  the  Badii  and  the  Magi,  and  the 
earlier,  though  not  the  later,  Gilioiana*  Local  positiim,  constant  aasa 
elation  with  tribes  known  to  hare  beoi  Turanian,  peoaliaritj  of  nomen- 
clature, and  other  reasons,  seem  to  incline  the  balance  in  these  compar- 
atively obscure  cases  in  favour  of  a  Titar  or  Scjrthic  origin  for  the  nap 
tion  m  preference  to  any  other.  GThe  conclusion,  howerer,  in  those 
cases  is  conjectural,  and  it  is  far  from  imnrobable  that  in  some  of  them 
the  conjecture  may  be  disproved  in  the  nirUier  process  of  ethxudi^cal 
and  historical  discovery. 

6.  The  development  of  Semitism,  as  has  been  already  remarkedi  be- 
longs to  the  early  pnri  of  the  2(Hh  century  n.  a,  long  subseqnentlT  to 
the  time  when  Hamitio  kingdoms  were  set  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
and  the  Euphrates.  Commencing  in  Babylonia  among  the  children  of 
Ham,  but  especially  adopted  and  periiaps  mainly  forwurded  by  those  of 
Shem,  who  were  at  that  time  intermixed  with  the  Hamites  in  Lower 
Mesopotamia,*  it  advanced  into  the  continent  northward  and  westwnrd, 
up  the  course  of  the  two  great  streams,  and  across  the  npper  part  of 
Arabia,  extending  mdualfy  in  the  one  direction  to  the  Sinaitio  peninsn- 
la,*  in  Uie  other  to  Uie  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  range  of  Tau- 
rus. The  races  which  in  the  days  of  Herodotus  may  be  assigned  to  this 
family  are  the  following  : — the  Assyrians,  the  Syrians  or  AramsBana,  the 
Phoniioians  with  their  colonies,  the  Oanaanites,  the  Jews,  the  Oyprians^ 
the  Gilioians,  the  Solymi,  and  the  northern  Arabians.  The  Babylonians 
also,  as  distinct  from  the  ChaldsMns,  may  be  joined  to  tiiis  group,  for  in 
the  time  of  the  later  empire  they  had  fully  adopted  the  Semitic  ohftr* 
acter  and  speech. 

n.)  With  regard  to  the  nations  here  mentioned  there  is  no  great  di* 
vorsity  of  opinion  among  ethnologers.  They  are  for  the  most  part  in- 
clined to  extend  somewhat  further  the  limits  of  the  ethnic  branch  in 
question,  but  they  are  tolerably  well  agreed  concerning  the  Semitic  char- 
acter of  the  peoples  enumerated.  Gesenius  indeed  affects  to  doubi 
the  Semitism  of  the  Cilicians,'  but  his  negative  arguments  are  of 
little  weight  against  the  positive  tcittimony  of  historians  supported  by 

*  The  Alarodians  are  coupled  with  the  Sapiri  by  HerodotuB  Qb.  ch.  79 ;  cf.  iii.  94^ 
and  said  to  have  worn  the  same  arms  as  the  Colchians  (vii  79).  The  Macroues,  Mo* 
svnGDci,  and  Marcs  are  always  joined  with  the  Moschi  and  Tibareni  (i*>i*  ^^?  ^'U-  78; 
Xcn.  Anab.  yii.  viii.  §  25),  and  are  said  to  have  been  armed  as  the  latter.  The 
Scythic  origin  of  the  Mngians  has  been  discussed  in  the  Essay  on  the  Religion  of 
the  Ancient  Persians,  and  that  of  the  Budians  may  be  concluded  from  their  probable 
identity  with  the  Ffiul  of  Scripture  (vide  supri,  page  342,  note  *).  The  early  Cili> 
cians  are  so  closely  connected  with  the  Moschi  and  Tibareni  in  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions, that  they  must  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  same  race.  (See  note  *•  on 
Book  i.  ch.  74.) 

*  Asshur  had  dwelt  in  Babylon  before  he  '^  went  forth  "  into  Assyria  (Gen.  x.  11). 
Elam  was  settled  in  Susiano.  The  descendants  of  Arphaxud  lived  in  **  Ur  of  the 
Chaldecs  *'  (ib.  xi.  28). 

*  Where  the  roci^-inscriptions  are  Semitic,  and  connect  with  the  language  of  tb< 
northern  or  Joktanian  Arabs.  (See  Buuecu's  Thilosophy  of  Universal  History,  toL 
I.  pp.  231-3.) 

^  See  his  Scripture  Liaguequc  Phcenicis  Monumenta,  p.  11. 
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the  eTidence  of  facts.  Herodotus'  and  Apollodorus*  witness  to  the  tra- 
ditional connexion  of  Cilicia  with  Phoenicia,  and  Bochart*  proves  a  com- 
munity  of  names  and  customs  which  even  alone  would  be  decisive  of 
the  point.  Besides,  if  the  Soljmi  of  Herodotus,  and  the  Pisidians  of 
later  writers,  are  granted  to  be  of  Phoenician,  i.  e.  of  Semitic  origin,  the 
intermediate  country  of  Cilicia  can  scarcely  be  assigned  to  a  different 
race.  It  is  likely  enough  that  the  first  occupants  of  Cilicia  were  Turan- 
ian,^ but  when  the  maritime  power  of  the  Phoenicians  grew  up  on  the 
adjoining  coast,  Cilicia  naturally  fell  under  their  influence,  and  the  Tu- 
ranians were  absorbed  or  driven  to  the  mountains.  It  is  granted  that 
at  least  the  later  coins  of  Cilicia  have  all  Phoenician  legends,'  which 
would  not  have  been  the  case  unless  the  population  bad  been  a  kindred 
people.  Cilicia  during  Persian  times  always  maintained  a  position  of 
j^«i-independence,  and  was  quite  separate  from  Phoenicia,  which  even 
belonged  to  a  different  satrapy.* 

(ii.)  The  ethnic  character  of  the  Solymi  depends  mainly  upon  the 
assertion  of  Chserilus  *  that  they  spoke  a  Phoenician  dialect.  It  is  con- 
firmed by  their  name,  which  connects  remarkably  with  the  Hebrew  nhv 
and  B^ein^^  (Salem  and  J&nuakm)^  by  their  habit  of  shaving  the  head 
witb  the  exception  of  a  tuft,*  by  their  special  worship  of  Saturn,^  and 
by  tbe  occurrence  of  a  number  of  Phoenician  words  in  their  country.'  If 
we  regard  the  Solymi  as  Semitic  on  this  evidence,  we  must  suppose  an 
early  Semitic  occupation  of  the  whole  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  foU 
lowed  by  an  Indo-European  invasion,  before  which  the  primitive  inhabi- 
tants yielded,  losing  the  more  desirable  territory  and  only  maintaining 
themselves  in  the  mountains.  The  Milyans,  according  to  Herodotus' 
and  Strabo,*  and  the  Cabalians,  according  to  the  latter,"  were  tribes  of 
tbe  Solymi,  to  whom  the  Pisidians  also  belonged,  according  to  Pliny' 
and  Stephen.*  The  war  between  the  old  inhabitants  and  the  new-comers 
18  represented  in  the  myth  of  Bellerophon.  and  the  fabled  Chimaera  de- 
notes the  valour  and  agility  of  the  mountaineers.*' 

•  Herod,  vii.  91.  OZroi  (KiAikcs)  iw\  KiKucos  tow  'Ayhytpos,  ayiphs  ^otr  iico  , 
lirxoy  r^y  iirwyviniriv.     Compare  Arrian.  Fr.  69. 

'  Bibliothec.  iii.  i.  §  1.  ApoUodorus  makes  Agenor  the  brother  of  Belus,  and  givea 
him  three  sons,  Cadmus,  Phoenix,  and  Cilix.  Another  account  made  Cilix  the  son 
of  Phoenix.     (Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii  178.) 

*  Phaleg.  part  ii.  book  i.  eh.  5. 

'  See  the  last  page,  note  *,  and  compare  note  '*  on  Book  i.  eh.  74.  Were  the 
Cilicians  of  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  (Horl  II.  vi.  397  ;  Strab.  xlii.  pp.  878- 
880^  a  remnant  of  the  same  race  ?  *  Gesenins,  1.  s.  c.  *  Herod,  iii.  90-1. 

*  Ap.  Euseb.  Prsdp.  £v.  ix.  9,  and  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i. 

'  Tzetzes  (Chil.  vii.  Hist.  149)  says  that  they  were  rpoxoKovpdJitSy  "  shorn  all  round 
their  headn,"  a  custom  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to  the  Arabs  (iii.  8),  and  mentioned 
in  Scripture  as  practised  by  the  Edomites,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites  (Jerem.  ix.  26), 
who  were  all  Semitic  tribes.  '  Plut.  de  Def.  Orac.  ii.  p.  421,  D. 

•  As  the  mountains  Solyma,  Phoenix,  and  Massicytus  (comp.  Heb.  ri)j!}Xi8);    the 

district  Cabalia  (lleb.  Va:i  as  in  Psalm  Ixxxiii.  7  ;  Arabic,  Gebel,  as  in  Gebelai  Tarif, 
«*  Gibraltar  "),  &c.     And  secBochart,  part  ii.  book  i.  ch.  6.  •  Herod,  i.  173. 

»  Strab.  xiv.  p.  952.       '  Ibid.  xiii.  p.  904.       '  H.  N.  v.  27.       *  Ad  voc.  ni<ri3io. 

**  The  tenn  Shalamu  was  used  by  the  Assyrians  for  the  West,  in  allusion  to  th« 
8un*8  retiring  to  rest — and  this  may  be  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  Solymi.     It  if 
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(ill.)  It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  in  thus  bringing  a  Semitic  peo> 
pie  as  far  into  Asia  Minor  as  the  confines  of  Caria,  the  way  is  prepared 
for  extending  them  still  further,  and  an  increased  probability  imparted 
to  the  theory  of  the  Semitic  origin  of  the  Lydians.  This  theory,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  that  it  has  the  support  of  the  most  eminent  of  mod- 
ern ethnologists,^  has  been  already  opposed  in  these  pages,  and  seems  to 
be  based  on  no  sufficient  evidence.  The  argument  from  the  etymology 
of  the  names  Sadyattes  and  Alyattes,  which  has  been  lately  paraded,*  is 
in  the  highest  degree  uncertain,  resting  as  it  does  entirely  upon  conjec- 
ture. We  have  far  more  satisfactory,  oecause  historic,  evidence  of  the 
Indo-European  character  of  several  Lydian  words,  than  has  as  yet  been 
adduced  for  the  Semitic  derivation  of  any/  Again,  the  testimony  of 
Herodotus,  on  which  the  advocates  of  the  theory  are  wont  to  insist,*  is 
invalidated  by  his  inconsistency ;  for  while  on  the  one  hand  he  seems  to 
favour  the  Semitic  character  of  the  people  by  making  Agron,  the  son  of 
Ninua  and  grandson  of  Belus,  founder  of  a  Lydian  dynasty,  on  the  other 
he  may  be  quoted  as  distinctly  opposed  to  the  view,  since  be  derives  Ag- 
ion  and  his  dynasty  from  the  Grecian  Hercules,  and  connects  the  Jjydian 
race  with  the  Mysians  and  Carians,*  the  latter  of  whom  he  considers  ac- 
tual Leleges/  The  Lydians  therefore  must  be  regarded,  unless  addi- 
tional evidence  can  be  produced,  as  an  Indo-European  people,  and  the 
Semites  of  the  continent  must  be  considered  to  have  reached  at  farthest 
to  the  eastern  borders  of  the  kingdom  of  Caria. 

(iv.)  The  other  races,  usually  reckoned  among  the  nations  belong- 
ing to  the  Syro- Arabian  or  Semitic  group,  which  are  here  excluded  from 
it,  are  the   Cappadociaus  and  the  Ekkhili  or  Himyarite  Arabs.     The 

at  any  rate  from  this  word  Shalam,  *'  the  West,"  that  the  name  of  Selm  is  derived, 
who  ruled  over  the  western  division  of  the  dominions  of  Feridun. — [H.  C.  R.l 

*  See  Bunsen's  Philosophy  of  Universal  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  10 ;  Movers,  PhSniz- 
ier,  i.  475;  0.  Muller,  Sandon  and  Sardanapal.  p.  38;  Prichard,  Phys.  Hist,  of 
Mankind,  vol.  iv.  p.  5G2 ;  Lassen,  Ueber  die  Sprachen  Kleinasiene,  pp.  382-8. 

•  t^ee  Hunsen,  l.s.  c.,  who  refers  to  an  essay  by  P.  Boetticher,  entitled  *Rudi- 
menta  Mythologise  Semitica?,'  published  at  Berlin  in  the  year  1848,  whtrc  Sadyattes 
is  explained  by  ^h  sit»,  "potens  per  Attidem,"  and  Alyattes  by  ^ah  "»?V7, 
*'  elevatus  per  Attidem  "  (p.  15) ;  on  which  it  is  enough  to  observe  that  the  Lydian 
lorm  of  the  god's  name  was  not  Attes  or  Attis,  like  the  Phrygian  (Lem.  de  Cor. 
824;  Pausan.  vii.  xvii.  g  5,  and  xx.  i^  2;  Polvhist.  Kr.  47  ;  l3iod.  Sic.  iii.  57),  but 
Atys  (Herod,  i.  7,  34,  \)\  \\\\.  27,  74 ;  Xanth.  Fr.  1  ;  Dionys.  Hal.  A.  K.  i.  i!8). 

'  The  Arian  derivation  of  Candaules  (from  Sanscr.  l|j[»f  —  Gr.  kvwv^  Lat.  cants. 

Germ,  hund,  and   \   dn,  '*  to  tear,")  is  witnessed  by  Hipponax  (Fr.  1),  a  poet  of  the 

time  of  Cra'siis,  in  the  famous  line,'Ep,u7)  KL'i'a7xct  Mi^oviarl  Kai/Sai-Aa,  whence  Tzctzej 
(Chil.  vi.  4S'J)  has  his  ex()lanatiou  :  rh  bf  KavSavXrjs  AuSjkwv  t6i'  aKvKovyiKTTjy  \(y€ 
(('hil.  vi.  Hist.  54).  Tliat  Sardis  in  Lvdian  meant  **  the  vear"  was  declared  bv 
Lydus  (de  Mensibus,  iii.  14)  ;  and  a  similar  word  with  that  meaning  is  found  in 
Sanscrit,  Zond,  Armenian,  and  Ach5\?minian  Persian  (see  note  '  on  Book  i.  eh.  7). 
Ma  was  the  Lydian  term  for  Khca,  "the  great  Mother^'  (Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  Ma» 
nravpa) ;  and  infinphoB  (^uv/xcpai)  was  the  Lydian  name  for  the  Muses  (Dionys.  Rhod. 
Fr.  11).  Pcrliaps  the  supposed  connexion  of  Atys  with  ^tt?  (Etym.  .Magn.  ad  voc. 
'Arrj?  ;  cf  (Mem.  Al.  Cohort,  ad  (icntes,  p.  10)  was  not  purely  imaginary. 

"  Prichard,  1.  s.  c. 

'  By  making  Car  and  Mysus  brothers  of  Lydus  (i.  171). 

'  Ibid.    Ku^<f       .   7^  iraAaiov   dovrts   Mtyco  tc    KaTr}Koot   Koi    k  a\t  6fA9  poi    Aff 
\tyii. 
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Kroonds  for  regarding  the  Cappadodians  as  a  mixed  race,  half  Scjthio 
naif  Arian,  have  been  already  stated,*  and  need  not  be  repeated  hero. 
The  Himyaritic  Arabs  are  excluded  because  it  is  believed  that  their 
language,  admitted  to  be  closely  akin  to  the  Ethiopian,  is  Cushite,  and 
HO,  though  intermediate  between  the  Turanian  and  the  Semitic,  really 
more  akin  to  the  former. 

fy.)  The  Semitic  character  of  the  Assyrians,  the  later  Babylonians, 
the  Syrians  or  Aramieans,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Jews,  the  later  Canaan- 
ites,  and  the  Northern  or  Joktanian  Arabs,  rests  upon  abundant  evi- 
dence, and  cannot  reasonably  be  questioned.  The  primeval  Canaanites 
indeed  were  of  the  race  of  Ham,*  and  no  doubt  originally  spoke  a  dialect 
closely  akin  to  the  Egyptian ;  but  it  is  clear  that  before  the  coming  of 
Abraham  into  their  country  they  had  by  some  means  been  Semitised, 
since  all  the  Canaanitish  names  of  the  time  are  palpably  Semitic*  Prob- 
ably the  movements  from  the  country  about  the  Persian  Gulf,  of  which 
the  history  of  Abraham  furnishes  an  instance,  had  been  in  progress  for 
some  time  before  he  quitted  (Jr,  and  an  influx  of  emigrants  from  that 
quarter  had  made  Semitism  already  predominant  in  Syria  and  Palestine 
at  the  date  of  his  arrival.  Ot*  the  other  nations  the  language  is  well 
known  through  inscriptions/  and  in  some  instances  through  its  continu- 
ance to  modern  times  ;*  and  this  language,  presents  in  every  case  the 
character  and  features  which  are  familiar  to  the  modern  student  through 
the  Hebrew. 

7.  It  has  been  customary  to  divide  the  languages  of  this  class  into 
four  groups,'  which  might  be  called  respectively,  the  eastern,  the  western, 
the  central,  and  the  southern  group ;  but  the  arrangement  here  made 
requires  the  reduction  of  the  number  to  three,  the  southern  or  Ekkhili 
Arabic  being  assigned  to  the  Turanian  division. 

(a.)  The  eastern  group  consists  of  the  nations  inhabiting  the  Meso- 
potamian  Valley,  extending  northwards  to  Armenia,  and  westward  to 
the  mountain-chain  of  Lebanon.  It  comprises  the  Assyrians,  the  later 
Sabylonians,  and  the  AramsBans  or  Syrians,  whose  language  seems  to  be 
continued  in  the  modern  Chaldee. 

(h,)  The  western  group  is  formed  of  the  nations  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  from  the  borders  of  Egypt  to  Pamphylia,  and  thence 
inland  to  Caria.  It  includes  also  the  colonies  sent  out  from  places 
within  this  district,  which  were  numerous  and  of  great  importance. 
The  nations  of  this  group  are  the  Canaanites,  the  Jews  and  Israelites, 

»  Supra,  pp.  531-2.  '  Gen.  x.  6  and  16-20. 

*  As  Melchizedek    (p^^— ^^^  "  king  of  righteousnese  "),  Abimclcch  (Yr«"''a5 
**  a  king  is  my  father  "),  Salem  (3c^  "  peace  "),  &c. 

*  Oa  the  Semitic  character  ot  \hc  later  Babylonian  language,  see  Col.  Rawlin 
8011*8  Memoir  (As.  See.  Journal,  vol.   xiv.  part  i.);  on  that  of  the  Assyrian,  see  his 
**  Commentary  "  (pp.  lO-lG);  on  the  Semitic  character  of  the  Phcenician  remains, 
see  Gesenius  (Scriptune  Liiigua^que  FhosuiciaB  Monumenta) ;  on  the  Sinaitic  rock- 
iaacriptions,  compare  Bunsen  (Philosophy  of  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  pp.  231-9). 

*  As  in  the  case  of  the  Arabic  and  the  Syriac,  which  is  continued  in  the 
Chaldee. 

'  Prichard,  Phys.  Hist,  of  Mankind,  vol.  W.  p.  656.     Bunsen,  Philos.  of  Univ 
Fi8t.  vol.  i.  pp.  193-245. 
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the  PhoNiiciaDg,  the  COiciuifl^  (with  whom  may  be  elused  the  Pittdiam 
and  the  Solymi),  the  Ojpriota,  and  the  PoBoi  of  Aikiea.  Remnaata  of 
thia  raoe  remain  in  the  modem  Hebrews,  and  perhaps  to  some  extent 
in  the  Maltese*  and  the  Berbers  of  northern  Africs/ 

{e.)  The  central  gronp  occnpies  the  desert  between  the  Valley  of 
the  Baphrates  and  that  of  the  Jordan,  and  likewise  the  northem  and 
western  portions  of  the  great  peninsola.  It  eonsists  of  the  J<Atanian 
and  Ishmaelite  Arabs,  to  the  latter  of  whom  may  be  assigned  the  Sinai* 
tie  insoriptions. 

8.  What  is  espeoiallv  remarkable  of  the  Semitio  &mUy  is  its  ooncen- 
tration,  and  the  small  sise  of  the  district  which  it  ooTors  compued  with 
the  space  occnjned  by  the  other  two.  Dednctinff  the  scattered  colonies 
of  the  PhcBnioians,  mere  points  npon  the  earth^  snrfiujc,  and  the  thin 
strip  of  territory  ranninff  into  Ama  Minor  from  Upper  Syria,  the  Sem* 
itio  races  in  the  time  of  Herodotos  are  contained  within  a  parallelogram 
1600  miles  long  from  the  parallel  of  Alefmo  to  the  sonih  oa  Arabia,  and 
on  an  ayerage  abont  800  miles  broad.  Within  this  tract,  less  than  a 
thirteenth  part  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  the  entire  Semitic  fiimily  was 
then,  and,  with  one  exception,  has  erer  since  been  comprised.  Once  in 
the  world's  histonr,  and  once  only,  did  a  great  ethnic  movement  proceed 
from  ihb  race  ana  country.  Under  the  stimulus  of  religions  ftmatioismi 
the  Arabs  in  the  seventh  century  of  our  era  burst  from  the  retirement 
of  the  desert,  and  within  a  hundred  years  extended  themselves  as  the 
ruling  nation  from  the  confines  of  India  to  Spain.  But  this  effort  was 
the  fruit  of  a  violent  excitement  which  could  not  but  be  temporary,  and 
the  development  was  one  beyond  the  power  of  the  nation  to  sustain. 
A  rabiaa  influence  sank  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  had  arisen,  yielding  on 
the  one  side  before  European,  on  the  other  before  Tdtar  attacks,  and 
except  in  Egypt  and  northem  Africa  maintaining  no  permanent  footing 
in  the  countries  so  rapidly  overrun.  Apart  from  thb  single  occasion, 
the  Semitic  race  has  given  no  evidence  of  ability  to  spread  itself  either 
by  migration  or  by  conquest.  In  the  Old  World  indeed  commercial 
enterprise  led  one  Semitio  people  to  aim  at  a  wide  extension  of  its  influ« 
ence  over  the  shores  of  the  known  seas ;  but  the  colonies  sent  out  by 
this  people  obtained  no  lasting  hold  upon  the  countries  where  they  were 
settled,  and  after  a  longer  or  a  shorter  existence  they  died  *away  almost 
without  leaving  a  trace.*  Semitism  has  a  certain  kind  of  vitality — a 
tenacity  of  life — exhibited  most  remarkably  in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  yet 
not  confined  to  them,  but  seen  also  in  other  instances  as  in  the  continued 
existence  of  the  Chaldseans  in  Mesopotamia,  and  of  the  Berbers  on  the 
north  African  coast.     It  has  not,  however,  any  power  of  vigorous  growth 

"  See  the  Essay  of  Gesenius^  entitled  '  Yersach  iiber  die  Maltische  Spracbe,' 
published  at  Leipsic  in  1810.  Other  writers  call  the  Maltese  **a  corrupt  Arabic^ 
(Miiller^s  Languages  of  the  Seat  of  War,  p.  20). 

'  The  Berber  language  is  far  more  decidedly  Semitic  than  the  Egyptian  (MiiUer, 
p.  24),  which  is  probably  the  result  of  Carthaginian  influence,  or  even  admixture. 
Phoenician  inscriptions  are  found  in  the  heart  of  Kumidia,  and  the  coins  of  Juba 
have  Phoenician  legends. 

'  The  exceptions  are  the  somewhat  doubtful  cases  above  mendoned  of  the  Ber 
bers  and  the  Maltese. 
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and  enlargement,  such  as  that  promised  to  Japhet,'  and  possessed  to  a 
considerable  extent  even  bj  the  Turanian  family.  It  is  strong  to  resist, 
weak  to  attack,  powerful  to  maintain  itself  in  being  notwithstanding 
the  paucity  of  its  numbers,  but  rarely  exhibiting,  and  never  for  any 
length  of  time  capable  of  sustaining,  an  aggressive  action  upon  other 
races.  With  this  physical  and  material  weakness  is  combined  a  wonder- 
ful capacity  for  affecting  the  spiritual  condition  of  our  species,  by  the 
projection  into  the  fermenting  mass  of  human  thought,  of  new  and 
strange  ideas,  especially  those  of  the  most  abstract  kind.  Semitic  races 
have  influenced,  far  more  than  any  others,  the  history  of  the  world's 
mental  progress,  and  the  principal  intellectual  revolutions  which  have 
taken  place  are  traceable  in  the  main  to  them.' 

9.  The  first  distinct  appearance  of  the  Indo-European  race  in  West- 
em  Asia  as  an  important  element  in  the  population  is  considerably  sub- 
sequent to  the  rise  of  the  Semites.  At  what  exact  time  the  Indo- 
Boropean  type  of  speech  was  originally  developed,  it  is  indeed  impossible 
to  determine ;  and  no  doubt  we  must  assign  a  very  early  date  to  that 
primitive  dispersion  of  the  various  sections  of  this  family,  of  which 
a  slight  sketch  has  been  already  given,^  and  which  may  possibly  have 
been  anterior  to  the  movements  whereby  the  Semitic  race  was  first 
brought  into  notice.  But  no  important  part  is  played  by  Indo-European 
nations  in  the  history  of  Western  Asia,  till  the  eighth  or  seventh  centu- 
Tiea  before  our  era,*  the  preceding  period  being  occupied  by  a  long  course 
of  struggles  between  the  Semites  and  the  Turanians.  The  Indo-Europeans 
'thus  occupy,  chronologically,  the  third  place  in  the  ethnic  history  of 
thia  part  of  Asia,  and  consequently  the  consideration  of  their  various 
tribes  and  divisions  has  been  reserved  to  form  the  closing  portion  of  this 
dbenssion. 

10.  It  may  reasonably  be  conjectured,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
that  the  scene  of  the  original  development  of  the  Indo-European  dialect, 
or  at  any  rate  of  the  first  large  increase  of  the  races  speaking  this  lan- 

*  Gen.  ix.  27. 

*  The  West  has  known  two  great  revolutions,  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  the 
HeformatioD.  The  East  has  only  experienced  one,  conversion  to  Mahometanism. 
Of  these  three  changes,  two  proceeded,  beyond  all  question,  from  the  Semitic  race. 
£ven  the  Beformation,  which  we  are  apt  to  consider  the  mere  fruit  of  Teutonic 
Beason,  may  be  traced  back  to  the  spirit  of  inquiry  aroused  by  the  Arabians  in 
Spain,  who  invented  algebra,  turned  the  attention  of  studious  persons  to  physical 
science,  and  made  Aristotle  intelligible  by  means  of  translations  and  commentaries. 

*  Supr4,  p.  627. 

*  The  Medes,  who  (according  to  Bcrosus)  reigned  in  Babylon  before  the  first 
(historical)  Chaldsean  dynasty  (from  about  b.  c.  2458  to  b.  c.  2234),  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  Indo-Europeans,  but  as  Turanians  of  the  primitive  type.  (See  above, 
Eaaay  iii.  p.  819,  and  vi.  p.  352.)  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  name  Mode  is  originally 
Arian,  or  whether  it  was  not  adopted  from  the  previous  Scythic  inhabitants  by  the 
first  Arian  occupants  of  the  country  kuowa  in  history  as  Media.  If,  however,  it  be 
considered  strictly  Arian,  we  may  suppose  Bcrosus  to  have  meant  that  Babylon  was 
in  these  early  times  held  in  subjection  by  a  race  which  issued  from  the  country  called 
Media  in  his  day.  The  latter  seems  to  me  the  more  probable  supposition;  fori 
cannot  imagine  that,  if  there  had  been  really  a  powerful  race  of  Medes  in  these  parts, 
they  would  have  disappeared  altogether  from  history  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  and 
then  reappeared  stronger  than  ever. 
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guage,  was  the  mountain  district  of  Armenia.  It  is  from  this  point  that 
the  various  trihcs  constitutiDg  the  Indo-European  family  may  with  most 
prohahility  he  regarded  as  diverging,  when  the  straitness  of  their 
territory  compelled  them  to  seek  new  ahodes.  As  Oymry,  Gaels,  Pe* 
las^i,  Lithuanians,  Teutons,  Arians,  Slaves,  &c,  they  poured  forth  from 
their  original  country,  spreading  (as  we  have  said)  in  three  directions, 
northward,  .eastward,  and  westward.  Northward  across  the  Caucasus 
went  forth  a  flood  of  emigrants,  which  settled  partly  in  the  steppes  of 
Upper  Asia,  hut  principally  in  Northern  and  Central  Europe,  oonaisting 
of  the  Celtic,  Teutonic,  Lithuanian,  Thracian,  Slavonic,  and  other  leas 
well-known  tribes.  Westward  iuto  the  high  plateau  of  Asia  Minor 
descended  another  body,  Phrygians,  Lydians,  Lycians,  Pelas^,  &c.,  who 
possessed  themselves  of  the  whole  country  above  Taurus,  and  in  some 
instances  penetrated  to  the  south  of  it,  thence  proceeding  onwards  across 
the  Hellespont  and  the  islands  from  Asia  into  Europe,  where  they  be* 
came,  perhaps,  the  primitive  colonists  of  Greece  and  Italy.  Eastward 
wandered  the  Arian  tribes  in  search  of  a  new  country,  and  fixed  their 
home  in  the  mountains  of  Afghanistan,  aod  upon  the  course  of  the 
Upper  Indus. 

11.  With  the  first-mentioned  of  these  three  migrations  we  are  in  the 
present  discussion  but  slightly  concerned.  Its  main  course  was  from 
Asia  into  Europe,  and  the  Asiatic  continent  presents  but  few  traces  of 
its  progress.  It  is  perhaps  allowable  to  conjecture  that  the  Massa-getas 
and  Thyssa-getse  (Greater  Goths  and  Lesser  Goths)  of  the  steppe  country 
near  the  Caspian,*  were  Teutons  of  this  migration,  and  the  Thracians  of 
Asia  Minor  appear  to  have  been  an  eddy  from  the  same  stream.;*  but 
otherwise  Asia  was  merely  the  region  whence  these  Indo-European 
races  issued,  and  their  various  movements  and  ultimate  destinies  belong 
to  the  ethnic  history  of  Europe. 

12.  The  western  and  eastern  migrations  come  properly  within  our 
present  subject.  The  former  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  about  con- 
temporaneous with  an  occupation  of  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
by  the  Semites,  the  two  races  being  for  some  time  kept  apart  by  the 
mountain  barrier  of  Taurus,  and  extending  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
the  Turanians,  who  were  thinly  spread  over  the  peuinsula.  After  a 
while  the  barrier  was  surmounted  by  the  more  enterprising  people,  and 
the  Indo-Europeans  established  themselves  on  the  south-coast  also, 
driving  the  Semites  into  the  mountain  fastnesses,  where  we  have  already 
found  them  under  the  names  of  Solymi  and  PisidaB.  The  nations  of 
this  migration  arc  the  Pelasgi,  the  Phrygians,  the  Lydians,  the  Cariaus, 
the   Mysiaus,  the   Lycians,   and   Cauniaus,  and  perhaps  the   Matieni.* 

"  nerod.  i.  201  ;  iv.  11,  22. 

'  Among  tlie  Asiatic  Thraciansare  to  be  reckoned,  besides  the  Thyni and  Bithyni, 
to  whom  the  name  esi>eciall}'  attaches  (Herod,  i.  28;  vii.  75),  the  Mariundyni,  and 
the  Paphhigones  (see  Scliol.  ad  ApoUon.  Khod.  ii.  181  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  501 ;  and  xiL 
785;  Tlieopomp.  Fr.  201).  Perhaps  we  should  add  to  these  the  Chalybes,  unless 
they  area  riumanl  of  the  ancient  Turanian  population.  (Compare  the  XdXv^s  2««^ 
bwv  HiroiKoi  oi  AlBchyUis,  Sept.  c.  Th.  725.) 

'  The  Matieui  intended  arc  those  on  the  Ualys,  for  whose  existence  Herodoto!  if 
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These  last  form  a  connecting  link  between  Armenia,  the  country  whence 
the  migration  issued,  and  Phrygia,  that  into  which  it  was  directed  and 
whence  it  proceeded  onward  to  fresh  conquests. 

(i.)  The  Indo-European  origin  of  the  Pelasgi  seems  to  be  sufficiently 
established  by  the  fact  that  the  Greek  or  Hellenic  race,  and  the  Latin 
probably  to  some  extent,  sprang  from  them.*     It  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  Hellenism  would  have  gradually  spread  itself,  as  it  did,  from  a 
small  beginning  over  so  many  Pelasgic  tribes  wiihoiU  conqwst^^  unless 
there  had  been  a  close  affinity  between  the  Hellenic  tongue  and  that 
previously  spoken  by  the  Pelasgic  races.     The  statement  of  Mr.  Grote* 
that  we  '*  have  no  means  of  deciding  whether  the  language  of  the  Pelas- 
gians  differed  from  Greek  as  Latin  or  as  Phcenician  ^'  is  one  of  undue  and 
needless  scepticism.     These  are  sufficient  grounds  for  concluding  that  the 
two  languages  differed  even  le^s  than  Greek  and  Latin,*  the  Pelasgic  being 
an  early  stage  of  the  very  tongue  which  ripened  ultimately  into  the 
Hellenic.     This  view  is  quite  compatible  with  the  declaration  of  Herod- 
otus,^ that  certain  Pelasgic  tribes  in  his  day  "  spoke  a  barbarous  lan- 
guage/' since  the  earlier  stages  of  a  language  become  in  course  of  time 
utterly  unintelligible  to  the  nation  which  once  spoke  them,  and  would 
not  be  recognised  by  the  ordinary  observer  as  in  any  way  allied  to  the 
tongue  in  its  later  form.     Anglo-Saxon  is  a  barbarian  or  foreign  tongue 
to  a  modem  Englishman ;  and  so  is  Gothic  to  a  modern  German,  Pro- 
v-engal  to  a  Frenchman,  Syriac  to  a  Chaldee  of  Mosul.     The  diversity 
between  the  Hellenic  and  the  Pelasgic  was  probably  of  this  nature,  as 
Niebuhr,*  Thirlwall,*  and  C.  0.   Miiller  suppose.^      The  nations  were 
essentially  of  the  same  stock,  the  Hellenes  having  emerged  from  among 
the  Pelasgi,  and  we  may  confidently  pronounce  on  the  Indo-European 
obaracter  of  the  latter  from  the  fact  that  the  language  of  the  former 
l>eIong8  to  this  family. 

The  Pelasgi  scarcely  appear  as  a  distinct  people  in  Asia  at  the 
|>eriod  when  Herodotus  writes.  Thoy  formed  apparently  the  first  wave 
In  the  flood  of  Indo-European  emigration,  w^hich  passing  from  the 
Asiatic  continent  broke  upon  the  islands  and  the  coasts  of  Greece. 
Abundant  traces  of  them  are  found  in  early  times  along  the  western 
Qkhores  of  Asia  Minor,*  but  except  in  a  few  towns,  as  Placia  and  Scylace 

onr  chief  authority  (sec  i.  72,  and  vii.  72).  They  are  unnoticed  by  the  later  geog- 
raphers, but  seem  to  be  the  Mati^ni  spoke u  of  by  Xanthus  (Fr.  3)  and  HecatiBUB  (Fr. 
X89). 

*  Even  if  the  grammatical  forms  of  the  Latin  language  are  traceable  rather  to  the 
Oscan  than  to  the  Greek,  as  Lassen  thinks  (Rheinische  Mtuteuvi^  1833-4),  yet  the 
large  number  of  roots  common  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  would  seem  to  be  best  ex- 
j^^lalned  by  a  Pelasgic  admixture  in  the  former  people. 

'  See  Herod,  i.  58,  and  Thucyd.  i.  3.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Ionian^ 
including  in  them  the  Athenians),  the  ^Eolians,  and  the  Achaiuns  were  all  originally 
sUsgjc  tribes  (Herod,  i.  66  ;  vii.  95 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  480). 

■  History  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  356,  note. 

'  The  Pelasgic,  according  to  the  view  taken  in  the  text,  dift'ered  from  the  Greek, 
\  Gothic  from  German ;  the  Latin  stood  to  the  Greek  more  as  English  to  German. 

«  Herod.  L  67.  *  History  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  27,  E.  T. 

*  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  56.        ^  Dorians,  vol.  i.  p.  6,  E.  T. 

*  Horn.  11  ii.  840 ;  Herod,  i.  57  ;  Strab.  v.  p.  221 ;  xiii.  p.  621.     Compare  what 
b^n  shown  (i.  172,  note  ')  of  the  Leleges,  a  kindred  race. 


(^  fJgR  nOLYmAXL         :  ^     AfiTBookI. 

on  ihci  VtopovAif*  tiMjr  M  OMiad  lo  ttdbi  iBparaftolv  in  flui*  r^puiii» 
bftiiw  bom  abiorbed  m  otiier  oalioDii  or  ehn  roduooi  to  die  oondttm 
ofMim* 

(iL)  The  Indo-BnropottD  ehanoter  of  the  PlujgiMHi  ie'  ^^mtent 
fivm  the  remoaiits  of  their  kngaagewhetlier  as  ezietiog  is  itmmj^iionM,* 
or  M  rqKMTted  bj  the  Greeks. 

*  Herod  L  67.  '  As  in  Caris.    See  FUHpiL  Tbraiig.  Wr.  1. 

*  The  InMription  on  the  tomh  of  Mfdes  (vide  mgtk,  I.  H)  hat  loag  hcen  kiiowB« 
and  ite  Gteek  ehaimeler  sotfeed.  (Bee  MeDet^  borfaa*,  toI.  L  pu  S,  nele  \  K  T^ 
h  ha»  feoeally  been  eofkd  mdtmrMf  by  M .  Veaier,  aad  hi  fooad  to  im  aa  folk 
love  :•— 

Hen  the  characten,  the  eastf  endinge,  and  aateial  of  the  wordi  ate  eoaqAelely 
Gredt.  line  X  may  be  nsdeiatood  thus :— **  Atea-ArciaBfti,  the  Aeenanogaftw,  bnilt 
(thie}  to  Midas  the  wanioiwldi^.*'  Line  3  thns :— "^  Lord  (&.  IhAer)  MeaMfiOB,  boo 
of  Prntas,  ...  a  natiye  of  8io^  built  (thli).''  It  will  be  leen  that  the  nominative, 
genitive  (f X  and  dative  eaeee  exaetly  feieaiUe  eommon  Greek  fimniL  file  nonu  le 
marked  by  -«i^  tf  {^nt),  u,  and  •f-^  one  instaaoe  by  «.  (Oam|Myre  mf9K^Yaf4r% 
^pudwat  hrwir9,  ir.r.A)  the  gen.  by  -«For  (eomnare  m^  yp^%  7<y»  at.T.A.),  the  dative 
by  f  and  -«.  The  verb,  which  Is  probably  to  peat  time,  Beeme  to  have  the  aagment 
(f  left) ;  wliHe  the  thhrd  pers.  eing.  U  maikea  bT  the  andent  Bufflz  t  (retained  te 
Uttiri,  rO^tiat,  K,r.k.)  Tlie  word  Be^e  eomieetB  anh  tlie  Oredc  vimna,  tuSf  TStmim, 
and  the  like ;  while  Wnmimt  Is  within  a  letter  of  UnMcri^d  Hett  BqggeBlB  anolBai 


of  S4u»,  indicated  likewiBe  by  the  Latin  wordeidM.    The  locative  termlnatloii 
(^  the  word  Xtftuof  be  righUy  rendered),  although  onknown  In  Greek,  reappeara  In 
UBcan,  and  may  be  traced  even  in  the  Latin  tamin  (=  ta-men,  ^' theee  tilings  mm^  se 
iiiwUed.'') 

Another  inscription,  of  greater  length  and  of  a  more  ancient  character,  reeentiy 
given  to  the  world  for  the  first  time  by  Texier(A6ie  Mineure,  vol  ii.  p.  167),  confirmii 
the  impression  which  the  writing  on  the  tomb  of  Midas  has  created  among  compar* 
ative  philologists.  It  is  written  in  the  manner  called  fiovarpo^Bbyt  and  is  unfortu- 
nately somewhat  illegible  in  the  latter  portion.    Texier  gives  it  thus : — 

ziwTni;zATiAnyT7yi»?fl:S4)iv\a>i 

This  maybe  read  conjecturally : — 

KriXoKfis   F«KoFTWir     oFrat  fiartpft 
"Celoces    sepulchrum  suae    matria 

jofftffair  fjMTfpts  EF€T€«t<rfTif  OFtFiyorofiaV     \axir  y» 

exstruxit  matris  Epheiexetis  ex  Ofefinone.    SortiU  e»t  TeUus 

fiartpav  apfffaariP'  Boi'ox.  Aic6»'oi'07aFc»f, 

mairem  amatam.  Bonok,  qui  Acenanogafus  era% 


€p9Kvr  TcAoTOf  ffoffrvT'     Ivayvif,  AK*yavoyaTot, 
hordeum  sacrificii  obtulit,     Inanon,  Acenanogafus, 
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(iii.)  That  the  Lydians  belonged  to  this  Indo-European  family  is 
probable  from  what  we  know  of  their  language/  as  well  as  from  their 
geographical  position,  and  connexion  with  other  Indo-€rermanic  races. 
They  had  common  temples  with  the  Carians  and  Mysians,^  and  in 
mythical  tradition  the  three  nations  were  said  to  have  had  a  common 
ancestor.*  In  manners  and  customs  they  closely  resembled  the  Greeks, 
and  their  habit  of  consulting  the  Hellenic  oracles  ^  would  seem  to  show 
that  their  religion  could  not  have  been  very  different.  They  may  there- 
fore with  much  probability  be  assigned  to  this  family,  and  regarded  as 
a  race  not  greatly  differing  from  the  Greeks. 

(iv.)  The  Carians,  whose  connexion  with  the  Lydians  was  peculiar- 
ly close,  are  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  Leleges  * — a  statement 
which  is  probably  beyond  the  truth,*  but  which  he  could  scarcely  have 
made  (having  been  bom  and  bred  up  on  the  Carian  coast)  unless  the  two 
races  had  been  connected  by  a  very  near  affinity.  That  the  Leleges 
were  closely  akin  to  the  Pelasgi  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt.*     Of  the 

In  this  archaic  Phrygian,  while  the  forms  and  words  in  general  resemble  the 
Greek,  there  are  some  which  differ  from  those  upon  the  tomb  of  Midas,  and  are 
more  akin  to  the  Latin.  The  third  pcrs.  sing,  of  the  verb  is  marked  by  the  term- 
ination -T  instead  of  -s,  as  in  itoit§<tcut,  Aaxir*  &nd  (probably)  troarvr.  (Compare 
the  Greek  passive  terminations  -rat^  -to,  and  for  the  u  in  aotnur  compare  h^iKwiu^ 
i^iyvvtii^  &c.).  The  augment  is  wanting,  being  replaced  in  one  instance  ((rotrco-air) 
by  a  reduplication.  The  accusative  has  the  termination  -av  where  the  Latins  have 
-cm,  the  Greeks  only  -a.  Again  the  genitive,  ^rcp-cT,  is  more  like  the  Latin  **  matr- 
ix*' than  the  Greek  fi7irfp-o%.  Some  expressions,  however,  are  thoroughly  Greek: 
aFrar  fiartpts  is  almost  exactly  atnris  firirtpos — AaxtT  ^a  /lar^pay  stpttraany  is  (I) 
^«X«  yv  h^TipoL  ipa<rr'i)v  (or  kpla'n\v).  The  rare  form  of  the  letter  %  deserves 
special  notice.  It  is  written  almost  like  a  capital  y,  as  in  the  alphabet  of  the 
Tberaeans. 

The  probable  connexion  of  the  Phrygian  jSckot,  "bread,'*  with  the  Germ,  hacken^ 
and  our  "  bake,"  is  noticed  in  the  foot-notes  to  the  second  book.  The  Phrygian 
words  for  "  fire,"  **  water,"  "  dog,"  and  many  other  common  terms,  were  so  like  the 
Greek  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Greeks  themselves  (Plat.  Cratyl.  p.  410  a.). 
The  terms  mentioned  are  most  of  them  widely  spread  in  the  Indo-European  family. 
Fire  is  in  Greek  vvp,  in  high  German  vturt,  in  low  German  fur^  in  Armenian  hur. 
Water  is  Sansc.  uda^  Lat.  unda^  Greek  tZwp  or  rather  Fi/8wp,  Phrygian  /ScSv,  Slav. 
t'4xia^  Goth,  vato^  Engl,  toater^  Germ,  vxisser^  Celtic  dour  or  dwr.  Dog  is  Sansc.  ft'an, 
Greek  k^wi^,  Lydian  icay,  Lat.  canis^  Armen.  shun^  Germ,  hundy  Engl,  hound  The 
moon  is  Greek /Li^KT7,  Phrygian  /Li^y,  Germ,  mond:  compare  Lat.  men-sis  and  our 
motith,  God  was  in  Phrygian  Bayeuos  (Hesych.  ad  voc),  in  old  Persian  baga^  in 
Zond  hagha^  while  in  Slavonic  it  is  still  hogh,  "  Bake  "  is  Sansc.  pctc^  Servian  p«c<^n, 
Anglo-Sax.  btic-en^  Erse  hac-ail-im^  as  well  as  Germ,  backen,  Engl,  bake^  and  Phry 
gian  fi§ic.  Tlie  few  words  said  to  be  Phrygian,  which  appear  to  be  Semitic  rathef 
than  Indo-European  (BoA^i^,  "ASwr,  *A8tt7ous),  are  either  late  importations,  or  assign 
ed  upon  very  weak  grounds  to  the  Phrygian  language. 

*  See   p.   53(5,  note   ^,  and  compare  BoetticheWs   Rudiment.  Myth.  Scmit.  pp. 
18,  14.  *  Herod,  i.  171.     Strab.  xiv.  p.  943. 

*  According  to  Herodotus  (1.  s.  c),  the  native  Carian  tradition  made  Lydus  and 
Mysus  the  brothers  of  Cur. 

*  AuSol  .  .  .  v6^oi<n  /xiv  vapavXTjaioiai  xp^teyrai  teat  "EAXifvcs  (Herod,  i.  94).  Com 
pare  vii.  74  :  Au8ol  .  .  ayxordret  rwv  'ZWriviKcov  tlx^"  ^'^ci*     -^iid  see  also  i.  35. 

^  Herod,  i.  14,  19,  46,  56,  Ac.  "  Herod,  i.  171. 

*  See  the  foot-note  on  the  passage. 

'  See,  for  a  summary  of  the  arguments,  ThirlwalVs  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  pp 
42-5,  and  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  vol  i.  pp.  31^. 
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Carian  tongue  the  remains  are  too  scanty  to  furnish  us  with  any  very 
decisive  argument,  but  Philip  of  Theangek,  the  Carian  historian,  re- 
marked that  it  was  fuller  than  any  other  language  of  Greek  words.* 
The  Carians  too  seem  to  have  adopted  Greek  customs  with  particular 
facility,*  and  perhaps  the  very  epithet  of  "  strange-speaking,"  which  they 
bear  in  Horner,^  is  an  indication  of  their  near  ethnic  approximation  to 
the  Greek  type,  whereby  they  were  led  to  make  an  attempt  from  which 
others  shrank,  and  to  adopt  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Greeks,  the 
Greek  language.* 

(v.)  The  Mysians,  who,  like  the  Carians,  claimed  kinship  with  the 
Lydian  people,  and  had  access  in  common  with  persons  of  these  two  na- 
tions to  the  great  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Labranda' — who  spoke,  more- 
over, a  language  half  Lydian  and  half  Phrygian,^  must  evidently  be 
classed  in  the  same  category  with  the  races  with  which  they  are  thus 
shown  to  have  been  connected. 

(vi.)  The  Lycians  and  Caunians  belong  likewise  to  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean family,  though  rather  to  the  Iranic  or  Arian,  than  to  the  Pelasgic 
group.  Their  language  is  now  well-known  through  the  inscriptions  dis- 
covered in  their  country,  and,  though  of  a  very  peculiar  type,"  presents 
on  the  whole  charaeteristica  decidedly  Indo-European.     Herodotus  says 

*  See  Miiller's  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  iv.  p.  475  (Fr.  2),  rj  ^Awtto  twk  KapAp  .  . 
ir  X  c  I  (T  T  a  '£AXT}yiica  ovSfiara  fx*^  '^^''  tififfityfitfu. 

*  Strab.  xiv.  p.  947.     Herod,  vii.  93. 

*  Horn.  II.  ii.  867. 

*  This  at  least  is  the  explanation  which  Strabo  (1.  s.  c.)  gives  of  the  Homeric 
epithet.  Lassen  admits  its  truth  (Ueber  die  Sprachen  Kleinusiens,  p.  881),  while 
maintaining  the  Semitic  character  of  the  Carians. 

*  Herod,  i.  171.     Strab.  xiv.  p.  943. 

^  Xanthi  Fragm.  ap.  Miiller  (Fr.  8),  r^v  [ruy  Mixrvv]  ZiaKiKrov  ui^oKvhiov  irwj 
tlvai  (ca)  fxi^o<ppvytov. 

"  Professor  Lassen  of  Bonn  has  recently  published  an  account  of  these  inscrip- 
tions (Ueber  die  Lykischen  Inschriften,  and  Die  Alten  Sprachen  Kleinusiens,  von 
Professor  Christian  Lassen,  published  in  the  Zeitschrift  v.  Morgenland),  in  which 
he  has  proved  more  scientifically  than  former  writers  the  Indo-European  character 
of  the  language.  This,  however,  had  long  been  sufficiently  apparent  from  the 
labours  of  Sir  C.  Fellows  and  Mr.  Daniel  Sharpe.  Bihngual  inscriptions,  in  Greek 
and  Lycian,  upon  tombs  rendered  the  work  of  decipherment  comparatively  easy. 
The  most  important  specimens  are  given  at  the  end  of  this  Essay. 

These  inscriptions  are  sufficient  to  show  that  in  syntactical  arrangement  and  in- 
flexional rules  and  forms  the  Lycian  language  is  Indo-European,  coinciding,  as  it 
often  does,  almost  word  for  word  with  the  Greek :  e.  g.^ 

EwuTnu  itatu  mene         prinafutu  Pol(^nida         MoUeweseu         s6 

rovTo  (to)  fii^rifia  [h]  dpydffavro        ^AiroWwvibris        MoWi-rios  Kal 

Lapara         Polenidau         PorewemSteu         prinezeyGwe         urppc  lada 

Aandpai        'AiroAAwviSou  Tlvpifidrios  oiKfwi  €nj         {rals)  yvyai^ip 

epttowO  so  tedeeme. 

(ralv)    iavTwv       Koi  (toTj)  ^yy6poLS. 

The  roots,  however,  are  for  the  most  part  curiously  unlike  those  in  any  other 
Indo-European  language  :  the  most  certainly  knowu^  tedtejne  (child), /)ri7m/w( work), 
ilaiu  (memorial),  si  (and),  iirppe  (for),  &c.,  have  no  near  correspondents  either  in 
the  Arian  or  the  European  tongues.  Lada  (wife)  may  perhaps  compare  with  *'lady*' 
(although  Lassen  questions  this,  p.  848),  and  the  pronouns  have  some  analogy  to 
the  Zend. 
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that  in  manners  and  customs  the  Ljcians  resembled  the  Canans  and  the 
people  of  Crete,  and  their  art  has  undoubtedly  a  Grecian  character ;  but 
these  are  points  upon  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  lay  any  great  stress, 
since  their  ethnic  affinity  is  sufficiently  decided  by  their  language. 

(vii.)  The  Matieni  are  added  to  this  group  conjecturally,  on  account 
of  their  position  and  name ;  *  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  are 
merely  grounds  affording  a  very  slight  presumption.  The  term  itself 
may  not  be  a  real  ethnic  title ;  it  is  perhaps  only  a  Semitic  word  signi- 
fying "  mountaineers,"  *  and  may  not  have  been  really  borne  by  the  peo- 
ple. It  certainly  disappears  altogether  from  this  locality  shortly  idTter 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  while  even  in  Mount  Zagros  it  vanishes  after  a 
while  before  that  of  the  Gordisei  or  Kurds,'  so  that  its  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered the  real  name  of  a  race  is  at  least  questionable. 

13.  The  eastern  or  Arian  migration,  whereby  an  Indo-European  race 
became  settled  upon  the  Indus,  is  involved  in  complete  obscurity.  We 
have  indeed  nothing  but  the  evidence  of  comparative  philology  on  which 
distinctly  to  ground  the  belief,  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  ancestors 
of  the  Pelasgian,  Lydo-Phrygian,  Lycian,  Thracian,  Sarmatian,  Teu- 
tonic, and  Arian  races  dwelt  together,  the  common  possessors  of  a  single 
language.  The  evidence  thus  furnished  is,  however,  conclusive,  and 
compels  us  to  derive  the  various  and  scattered  nations  above  enumerated 
from  a  single  ethnic  stock,  and  to  assign  them  at  some  time  or  other  a 
single  locality.  In  the  silence  of  authentic  history  Armenia  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  probable  centre  from  which  they  spread ;  and  the 
Arian  race  may  be  supposed  to  have  wandered  eastward  about  the  same 
time  that  the  two  other  kindred  streams  began  to  flow,  the  one  northward 
across  the  Caucasus,  the  other  westward  over  Asia  Minor  and  into  Eu- 
rope. The  early  history  of  the  Arians  is  for  many  ages  an  absolute 
blank,  but  at  a  period  certainly  anterior  to  the  fifteenth  century  before 
our  era  they  were  settled  in  the  tract  watered  by  the  Upper  Indus,  and 
becoming  straitened  for  room  began  to  send  out  colonies  eastward  and 
westward.  On  the  one  side  their  movements  may  be  traced  in  the 
hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda,  where  they  are  seen  advancing  step  by  step 
along  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab,  engaged  in  constant  wars  with  the  prim- 
itive Turanian  inhabitants,  whom  they  gradually  drove  before  them  into 
the  various  mountain  ranges,  where  their  descendants  still  exist  speak- 
ing Turanian  dialects.'  On  the  other,  their  progress  is  as  distinctly 
marked  in  the  most  early  portions  of  the  Zcndavesta,  the  sacred  book 

•  Their  position,  as  a  connecting  link  between  Armenia  and  Phrygia,  has  been 
already  noticed  (supra,  p.  641).  Their  name  seems  to  connect  them  with  the  Medes 
{Mada).     Com  p.  SsiUTO-matce. 

*  See  note  ''  on  Book  i.  ch.  189. 

'  Strabo  calls  a  certain  part  of  Media  by  the  name  of  Media  Mattiana  (i.  p.  108, 
xi.  742),  but  he  barely  mentions  the  Mattiani  (xi.  p.  748) :  his  chief  inhabitants  of 
Mount  Zagros  are  the  Gordisei  (xi.  p.  709,  772,  xvi.  p.  1046,  1060,  &c.).  In  Pliny 
the  Mattiani  arc  found  only  east  of  the  Caspian  (vi.  16).  In  Ptolemy  they  disappear 
altogether. 

•^See  Miillcr^s  Essay  on  the  Bengali  Language  in.  the  Report  of  the  British 
Association  for  1848,  p.  329;  and  Bunsen*s  Philosoph.  of  Univ.  Ilist.  toI.  i.  pp 
840-864. 
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of  the  western  or  Medo-Persio  Arians.  Leaving  their  Yedic  brethren 
to  possess  themselves  of  the  broad  plains  of  Hindoostan  and  to  be* 
oome  the  ancestors  of  the  modem  Hindoos,  the  Zendic  or  Medo-Persio 
Arians  crossed  the  high  chain  of  the  Hindoo- Koosh,  and  occupied  the 
region  watered  by  the  upper  streams  of  the  Oxus.*  Here  too  the 
Arians  would  come  into  contact  with  Scythic  or  Turanian  races,  whom 
they  either  dispossessed  or  made  subject.  Sogdiana,  Bactria,  Aria  (or 
Herat),  Hyrcania,  Arachosia,  Rhagiana,  Media  Atropatene  (Azerbijan),' 
were  successively  occupied  by  them,  and  they  thus  extended  them- 
selves in  a  continuous  line  from  Affghanistan  to  beyond  the  Caspian. 
At  this  point  there  was,  perhaps,  a  long  pause  in  their  advance,  after 
which  the  emigration  burst  forth  again  with  fresh  strength,  project- 
ing a  strong  Indo-European  element  into  Armenia,  and  at  the  same 
time  turning  southward  along  the  chain  of  Zagros,  occupying  Media 
Magna,  and  thence  descending  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  where 
Persia  Proper  and  Carmania  formed  perhaps  the  limits  of  its  progress. 
Everywhere  through  these  countries  the  Tatar  or  Turanian  races  yield- 
ed readily  to  the  invading  flood,  retiring  into  the  desert  or  the  moun- 
tain-tops, or  else  submitting  to  become  the  dependents  of  the  con- 
querors. 

14.  The  nations  which  may  be  distinctly  referred  to  this  immigra- 
tion are  the  following  : — the  Persians,  the  Medes,  the  Carmanians,  the 
Bactrians,  the  Sogdians,  the  Arians  of  Herat,  the  Hyrcanians,  the  Sa- 
^artians,  the  Chorasroians,  and  the  Sarangians.  The  similarity  of  the 
language  spoken  by  the  more  important  of  these  nations  has  been  noticed 
by  Strabo,"  who  includes  most  of  them  within  the  limits  of  his  " Ariana." 
Modern  research  confirms  his  statements,  showing  that  the  present  in- 
habitants of  the  countries  in  question,  who  are  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  races,  still  speak  Arian  dialects.'  A  few  words  will  suffice  to 
indicate  the  special  grounds  upon  which  these  various  tribes  are  several- 
ly assigned  to  this  family. 

(i.)  The  Persian  language,  which  we  possess  in  five  of  its  stages,* 
furnisnes  the  model  by  which  we  judge  of  Arian  speech,  and  distinctly 
shows  the  ethnic  character  of  the  people  who  spoke   it,  proving   their 

*  This  tract  is  probably  the  Aryanem  Vat  jo  of  tLc  Veudidad.  (See  Hupfeld'a 
Exercital.  Herod.  Spec.  Diss,  ii.  p.  10.) 

*  The  Varcna  of  the  Veudidad  is,  perhaps,  this  region.  (Vide  supra,  Essay  iii. 
p.  819,  note '.) 

Kcd  ^Ti  Tuv  trphi  &,pKTu}v  BaKTpiufv  Koi  '^oySiavwv  (lul  yap  irws  icoi  SfjLoyKwTToi  wapd 
iiiKp6u.     Strab.  xv.  p.  1020. 

'  See  MUUer,  Lanjruajres  of  the  Seat  of  War,  pp.  32-4. 

"  Tliese  are,  1.  The  Zend,  or  hnigunge  of  the  Zeiulavesta,  tlie  earliest  type  of 
the  speech,  corrupted  however  in  phices  by  an  admixture  of  later  forms.  2.  The 
Acliiemeiiiaii  Terf^ian,  or  language  of  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  from  the  time  of 
Cyrus  to  that  of  Artaxerxes  ( )chus.  3.  The  several  varieties  of  Pehlevi  (a.  d.  22e>- 
051),  known  to  us  from  rock  inscriptions,  legends  on  coins,  and  the  sacred  books 
of  the  I'arsees.  4.  The  Pazmd  or  Tarsi,  preserved  to  us  in  the  commentaries  on 
the  Zend  texts,  and  recently  critically  treated  by  M.  Speigel.  And,  5.  The  Persian 
of  the  present  day,  which  is  a  motley  idiom,  largely  impregnated  with  Arabic,  but 
Blill  chiefly  Arian  both  in  its  grammar  and  its  roots. 
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ooDDexion  on  the  one  hand  with  the  non-Turanian  inhabitants  of  India^ 
on  the  other  with  the  principal  races  of  Europe.  As  this  point  is  one 
on  which  ethnologers  are  completely  agreed  *  it  is  not  necessary  to  ad- 
duce any  further  proof  of  it. 

(ii.)  That  the  Medes  of  history  were  Arians,  closely  akin  to  the 
Persians,  has  been  already  argued  in  the  Essay  "  On  the  Chronology 
and  History  of  the  Great  Median  Empire." "  Whether  the  name  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  the  Scythic  races  inhabiting  the  country  immediate- 
ly east  of  Armenia  and  Assyria,  and  was  from  them  adopted  by  their 
Arian  conquerors — as  that  of  Pashtti  or  Pushtu  is  said  to  have  been  by 
the  Affghans,*  and  as  that  of  Britons  has  certainly  been  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons — or  whether  it  is  a  true  Arian  sectional  title  first  brought  into 
that  region  by  the  Arian  races  at  the  time  of  their  conquest,  is  perhaps 
uncertain.*  But,  however  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  Medes  of  authentic  history,  the  conquering  subjects  of  Cyaxares, 
were  Arians,  of  a  kindred  race  to  the  Persians,  who  had  accompanied 
them  from  the  East  during  the  migrations  recorded  in  the  Yendidad. 
The  name  Arian  was  recognised  by  all  the  surrounding  nations  as  proper 
to  the  Medes.*  The  similarity  of  their  language  with  the  Persian  was 
noticed  by  Nearchus,  the  naval  commander  of  Alexander,*  and  by  Stra- 
bo; '  it  is  also  remarkably  evidenced  by  the  entire  list  of  authentic  Me- 
dian names,  which  are  distinctly  referable  to  Arian  roots,"  and  have  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  names  in  common  use  among  the  Persians. 
Isolated  Median  words,  the  meaning  of  which  is  known,  lead  to  the  same 
conclusion.*  And  the  special  trust  reposed  by  the  Persians  in  the 
Medes,'  together  with  the  identity  between  the  two  races  presumed  by 
the  Greeks,^  mark  still  more  strikingly  the  affinity  which  they  bore  to 
one  another. 

(iii.)  The  Carmanians  are  included  by  Herodotus  among  the  tribes 

'  See  Prichard's  Phys.  Hist.  vol.  iv.  ch.  x.     B  inscn*s  Philo!<ophy  of  Iliatory,  vol. 
i.  pp.  110-127.     Mailer's  Languages  of  the  Soat  of  War,  p.  32. 
^  Supra,  pp.  317,  318. 

*  Miiller's  Jianguages  of  the  Scat  of  War,  p.  32. 

*  In  favour  of  the  view  that  Scythic  Medes  preceded  the  Arian  Medes  in  these 
parts  may  be  urged,  1.  The  belief  of  Berosus  in  a  Median  dynasty  at  Babylon  before 
B.C.  2234  (Fr.  11).  2.  The  Greek  myths  of  Andromeda  and  Medea,  which  connect 
the  Medes  with  the  early  (Scythic)  Phoenicians  and  with  the  Oolchians.  The  strong- 
est argument  against  it  is,  the  absence  of  the  word  Mede  {3f(ui)  from  the  Assyrian 
in<*criptions  till  the  time  of  the  black-obelisk  king,  ab.  b.  c.  800.  (Vide  supra, 
p.  820.) 

*  Herod,  vii.  G2.  Ol  Mf}9oi  iKdKiovro  v({Aai  vphs  irivTiav  "Aptoi,  Compare  Mos. 
Chor.  i.  28. 

•  Ap.  Strab.  xr.  p.  1053.  Utapxot  to  ir\f7<rTa  idri  Koi  rrjy  Bid\tKToy  r&y  Kap^ 
uaviTV¥  XitpaiKO.  rt  koX  MtjSik^  dpriKf. 

"*  See  note  '  on  the  preceding  page,  where  the  passage  is  quoted. 

•  See  the  analysis  of  tlie  Persian  and  Median  names  at  the  close  of  Book  vi. 

•  As  spacoj  "  dog,"  which  occurs  in  the  same  sense  in  Zend,  and  in  some  modern 
Persian  dialects:  Aj-dahak  (Astyages), (nom.-4;i»  Dahako),  which  is  used  symbolic 
ally  for  the  Median  nation  throughout  the  Zend  A  vesta,  and  means  literally  in  Zend 
**  the  biting  snake ;  '*  being,  moreover,  still  used  for  "  a  dragon  "  in  Persian  at  the 
present  day. 

See  note  \  p.  818.  '  See  note  *,  p.  818. 
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of  the  PerriuWy*  and  were  nid  by  Neerehoa,  who  ooeiied'»V»|c  tteut 
ahoreiy  to  reaemble  the  Hedes  and  reniaaa  both  in  ooatoma  ara  ha-. 
gjOMgB,*  Their  deaoendanta,  the  modem  people  of  Zii'aMW,  qKdw  a  dia^ 
tmot  dialeet  allied  to  Persian  up  to  a  reoent  period  of  hiatory.* 

(!▼.)  The  Baotriana  are  included  by  Strabo  in  hia  '  Ariana^  and  are 
aaid  b^  him  to  hare  <*  differed  but  little  in  langoage  firom  Ae  PeraianaL*'  * 
Hero£>tii8  remarka  their  similarity  in  equipment  to  the  Hedeai'  That 
thej  belonged  to  the  most  ancient  Anan  atook  ia  evident  from  the 
Yendidad,  where  Bakhdhi,  which  ia  undoubtedly  Bactria,  ia  the.  third 
ooontry  occupied  by  the  Ariana  after  they  ouit  their  primitive  aetde- 
menta.  It  may  further  be  noticed  that  the  few  Bactrian  namea  whieh 
have  oome  down  to  ua  on  good  authority  are  either  Persian  or  elae  mod- 
elled upon  the  Persian  type.* 

(v.)  The  reasons  adduced  for  regarding  the  Bactriana  aa  Ariana  ap- 
ply for.  the  moat  part  to  the  Sogdians.  ^nghdha,  or  Sogdiana,  appeaia 
in  the  Yendidad  as  the  first  pla^  to  which  Ormasd  brought  hia  wor- 
ahippera  from  the  primitive  Airyamm  m^.  Strabo  indndea  it  .with 
Baotria  in  his  Ariana,  and  makes  the  same  remark  conoeming  the  lan- 
guage of  the  two  people.  Sogdian  names  are  wanting,  but  the  intimate 
connexion  of  Sogdiana  with  Baotria  *  would  alone  render  it  tdeiaUy 
oertain  that  the  two  countries  were  peopled  by  cognate  raoea. 

(vi.)  The  Ariana  of  Herodotus  seem  to  pwade  their  ethnic  diaracter 
in  their  name,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  thia  apparent  identity  ia  a 
mere  coincidence.  Herodotus  himself  distinguishes  between  the  *AfNM 
and  the  "'Apccot;  ^  and  a  still  wider  difference  ia  observable  in  the  0(»^ 
responding  terms  as  th^  come  before  us  in  the  Zendaveata  and  the 
cuneiform  monuments.  Li  the  Yendidad  the  original  Ariana  ia  Airpt 
{Ahryanem  vaejo),  the  later  Aria  is  Maroyu.    SimiUrly  in  the  inaoriptiima 

*  Herod,  i.  125.  The  form  of  the  name  used  by  Herodotus  is  Germaniatu 
(rtpfAdyioi);  a  word  which  may  teach  us  caution  in  basing  theories  of  ethnic  affinity 
on  a  mere  name.  *  See  aboTe,  note  *. 

'  Yon  Uanmor  (Farhang  Jehangiri,  preface),  quoted  by  Prichard  (Phya.  Hist. 
Yol.  iv.  p.  16).  [At  present  there  is  no  distinct  dialect  iuiown  as  Kmtn&mi. — 
— H.  0.  R.] 

*  See  note  *  on  page  646.  ApoIIodorus  of  Artemita  had  included  Bactria  in 
Ariana  before  Strabo.     (Strab.  xi.  p.  752.) 

^  Book  vii.  ch.  64. 

'  As  the  Koxana  and  Ozyartes  of  Arrian,  which  arc  Persian  (corop.  Arrian,  Exp. 
Alex.  vii.  4,  with  Ctes.  Pers.  Exc.  §12),  and  his  Spitamenes,  which  is  on  a  Persian 
type.  Compare  Spithobates  (Diod.  Sic),  Spitamas,  Spitaces,  Spitades,  Medes 
(Ctesias),  the  initial  clement  in  all  these  names  being  the  Zend  St*enta  or  Spenta, 
"  sacred,"  and  the  lapse  of  the  nasal  before  the  dental  being  a  peculiarity  of  Persian 
articulation;  and  for  the  termination  menen^  compare  Achiemenes,  Hier&menes 
(Thucyd.),  Phradasmencs  (Arrian),  &c.  Tcuagon  in  ii:)schylus  (Pers.  808),  is  prob- 
ably a  fictitious  name. 

*  Sogdiana  follows  immediately  upon  Bactria  in  the  three  lists  of  the  satrapif^s 
(Beh.  Ins.  col.  i.  par.  6 ;  Perj*ep.  Ins.  par.  2 ;  NakhHh-i-Rustam  Ins.  par.  3).  The 
Bactrians  and  Sogdians  are  closoly  united  by  Strabo  in  many  places  (ii.  p.  107,  169: 
xi.  762-3,  &c.).     Compare  Arrian  (Exp.  Alex.  iii.  8  ;  iv.  1 ;  v.  12,  &c.). 

'  This  ia  the  name  given  to  the  Arians  of  Herat  in  Book  iii.  ch.  93.  In  Book 
vii.,  however,  the  diftcrence  is  overlooked,  and  both  they  and  the  true  Arians  arc 
called  ^Apiot.     (Comp.  chs.  62  and  66.) 
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of  Darius,  AriaD  in  its  wider  sense  is  Ariya^  Aria  (the  province)  Hariva.* 
The  initial  aspirate,  which  was  lost  hy  the  Greeks,*  but  which  still 
maintains  its  place  in  the  modern  Herat  and  in  the  Heri  md  or  "  Arius 
amnis,"  sufficiently  distinguishes  the  two  words,  which  differ  moreover 
in  the  final  element — Aria  (the  province)  having  a  terminal  «orr,  which 
has  no  correspondent  in  the  other  word.  The  eastern  Arians  therefore 
('Apcioi)  are  not  to  be  assigned  to  the  Medo-Persic  or  Iranic  family  on 
account  of  their  name.  They  are,  however,  entitled  to  a  place  in  it  from 
the  occurrence  of  their  country  in  the  Zendavesta  among  the  primitive 
Arian  settlements,  as  well  as  from  their  being  constantly  connected  with 
races  whose  Arian  character  has  been  already  proved.*  Herodotus  also, 
it  is  worthy  of  notice,  mentions  that  in  their  arms  and  e<|uipments  they 
resembled  the  Mcdes  and  Bactrians.* 

(vii.)  The  country  of  the  Hyrcanians  (called  Vehrkana)  appears  in 
the  Zendavesta  among  those  occupied  by  the  Arians.  Their  equipment 
in  the  army  of  Xerxes  exactly  resembled  that  of  the  Persians.'  A 
name  too  mentioned  in  Ctesias  as  that  of  a  Hyrcanian  is  Arian.*  These 
seem  to  be  sufficient  grounds  for  assigning  them  to  the  Medo-Persio  family/ 

(viii.)  That  the  Sagartians  were  Persians  in  language,*"  and  to  a  great 
extent  in  dress  and  e<|uipment,*  is  witnessed  by  Herodotus.  Their  Ar- 
ian character  is  apparent  in  the  inscriptions,  where  Chitratakma,'  a  Sa- 
gartian,  throws  Sagartia  into  revolt  by  proclaiming  himself  a  descendant 
of  Cyaxares.'  Darius  seems  to  include  their  country  in  Media,*  while 
Herodotus  informs  us  that  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  they  "  were  drawn  up 
with  the  Persians."  * 

(ix.)  The  Arian  character  of  the  Chorasmians  is  apparent  from  the 
mention  of  their  country  (Khairizao)  in  the  Zendavesta*  in  close  con- 
nexion with  Aria  {Herat),  Margiana  (Merv),  and  Sogdiana  (Sttyhd).  The 
word  itself  is  probably  of  Arian  etymology,'  and   the  Chorasmians  are 

"  Xakhsh-i-Rustain  Ins.  par.  2,  ad  fin.  Bohist.  lus.  (Scythic  version),  coL  i. 
par.  5. 

*  Bchist.  Ins.  col.  i.  par.  6.  Persep.  Ins.  (I,  Lassen)  par.  2.  The  Nakhsh-i- 
Rustara  inscription  is  imperfect. 

*  By  Ilcllanicus  (Fr.  1G8),  Strabo,  and  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  by  Herodotus. 

*  In  the  Inscriptions  they  usually  accompany  the  Bactrians.  In  llerodotus  they 
are  placed  with  the  Sogdians  and  the  Chorasmians  (iii.  93,  sub  fin.). 

*  Herod,  vii.  60.  "Apiot  8c  r6^ot(ri  fikv  4<rK«va(rfitvot  ^(ray  MrjSiKOiaty  rh  Hh  &AXa 
Kardvtp  BojcTpioi.  '   Hero*!,  vii.  62.     "tpKavioi  Kaniirtp  Tltpcrai  ^ffftrdxoLTO. 

*  Artasyras,  Persic.  Exc.  §  9.  Compare,  for  the  initial  clement,  the  names  Arta- 
xerxes,  Arta-banus,  &c.,  and  for  the  final  one,  the  Sauscrtt  surya,  "  light,"  or  "  the 
sun." 

*  It  may  be  added  that  the  name  Hyrcanians  signifies  "the  wolves"  in  Zend, 
and  is  exactly  represented  by  the  modern  Persian  Ourgan. — [H.  C.  R.] 

"  Herod,  vii.  85.     'S,<xydpTioi  .  .  .  fbvos  TlfpcriKoy  r^  <p<ay^. 

'  Ibid,  iaydprioi  .  .  .  aKtu^y  fxtra^v  ix^^*^^  ir€iroir)]ji(yrjv  ttjs  tc  Ilfp<riKTis  Ka\  rrji 
llaKTuiKris. 

'  For  the  Arian  character  of  this  name,  see  Col.  Rawlinson's  Vocabulary  of  the 
Ancient  Persian  Language,  pp.  14JJ-5  ;  and  compare  the  note  on  Tritantaechmcs 
"suprd,  i.  192).  *  Behist.  Ins.  col.  ii.  par.  14. 

*  After  relating  the  revolt  of  Sagartia  under  Chitratachma,  and  its  reduction, 
Darius  concludes  by  saying,  **This  is  what  was  done  by  me  in  Media^^  (ibid. 
par.  15).  *  Herod,  vii.  85.  ^irercraxaTo  [oi  'Zay^^oi^  is  rohs  H^pirar. 

*  In  the  fourth  Fargard.     S«;e  Burnoufs  Commenturp  ^^> 

^  Barnouf  derived  it  from  khairi,  ^*  nourishmeDt,**  and  '^tHh^ 
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almost  always  Iband  oo^joined  widi  noes  of  tke  Arian  stobk.*    A  Obdr- 
asmiaa  namo  too,  prosenred  by  a  Greek  writer,  is  plainly  Arian.* 

(z.)  The  Sarangians  of  Herodotus,  whose  arms  rssemblri  thoa^  of 
iho  Medes,'  and  who  are  generally  oonjoined  with  Arian  tribes.*  aeem 
to  be  oorreetly  identified  with  the  Dranffians  of  later  writers,'  whoss 
close  affinity  to  the  Persians  is  witnessed  by  Strabo.*  Their  name  does 
not  ooenr  in  the  Yendidad,  but  their  ooantry,  called  after  its  diief  rirer, 
the  Etymandros  *  (modem  Melmend),  is  distinctly  noticed  among  the  eai^ 
liest  settlements  of  the  Arians.* 

hd.)  The  Gandarions,  whose  oonntry  (Smdkm  Gmihmrm)  lay  upon 
the  Upper  Indus,*  haye  not  been  included  among  the  Arians  of  this 
miflration,  since  they  appear  to  hsTc  been  (as  Hecatmos  was  aware*)  an 
Indian  rather  than  an  Iranian  race.*  Th^  probably  remained  in  the 
primitire  settlements  of  the  Arian  people,  while  the  Medo-Peraic  tribes 
moTcd  westward,  sending  with  them  only  some  few  colonists,  who  car* 
ried  the  name  into  Sogdiana  and  Khorassan.'*  With  the  Gendarians 
may  perhaps  be  classed  the  Sattagydians  and  the  Dadicss,  who  were  in- 
cluded with  them  in  the  same  satrapy,'  and  who  occur  generally  in  this 
connexion.'    These  nations  form  a  subdiyision  of  the  Arian  group. 

Sfing  it  the  senw  of  **  fniitfhl  land.**    CoL  Bawlinaon  tugsetts  a  eonnezion  with 
6  Sansorit  noaraa^  *'  heaTen."    (Vocabulary,  p.  91.) 

*  Herodotiu  Joins  them  in  the  same  satrapj  witti  the  Sogdiana  and  Arlana  of 
Herat  (fit  98).  In  tlie  army  of  Xerxes  he  unites  them  with  the  Socdians  and  Qaa- 
dariana,  notidnf^  that  they  wore  the  same  arms  with  the  Baotrians  ^rii.  86).  In  the 
coneiform  inscnptions  they  are  conjoined  with  the  Arians  and  the  Baetriana  (Bdu 
Ins.  coL  L  par.  61  with  the  Soedians  and  Sattagydians  (Peraep.  luscr.)^  and  with 
the  Sogdiana  and  oarangians  (Nakh8h4*Rustam  Inscr.). 

*  Pharasmanes  (Arrian,  Eip.  Alex.  iv.  16).  Compare  the  Pharismanes  of  the 
same  author  (ib.  yi.  27),  who  is  a  Persian ;  and  see  the  analysis  of  Arian  names  ap- 
pended to  Book  Ti.  '  Herod.  Wi.  67. 

'  With  the  Sagartians  (Herod,  iii.  98) ;  with  the  Arians  of  Herat  (Beh.  Ins.  and 
Persep.  Ins.) ;  with  the  Ghorasmians  and  Aracbotians  (Nalchsh-i-Rustam  Ins.). 

■  Strab.  XT.  pp.  1028-6.  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  ill.  21,  28 ;  Til.  10,  &c  PtoL  tIL 
19.    Steph.  Byz.  &c. 

*  Strab.  XV.  p.  102*7.  Ol  Apdyyat  vcp<r(^orrcv  r&XXa  nark  rhp  filo9 
oXwov  tnrayl^ovai, 

*  The  reasons  for  regarding  the  Sarangians  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  conntry 
called  in  the  Zendavcsta  Uadtumat  are  given  by  Bitter.  (Erdkunde,  West-Asien, 
ii.  pp  64-6.) 

*  As  the  primitive  historical  traditions  of  Persia  refer  to  this  province,  so  does 
the  name  of  the  Drangiaiis  etymologically  signify  "  the  ancient.'*  It  was  probably 
indeed  here  that  the  Perso-Arians  first  exercised  soirereignty. — [H.  G.  R.] 

^  See  Col.  Rawlinson's  Vocabulary,  sub  voc.  Gadara  (pp.  125-8).  The  Gendar- 
ians of  the  Indus  seem  to  have  first  emigrated  to  Candahar  in  the  fifth  century  of 
our  era. 

*  Of.  Hecat.  Fr.  178.  Tdv^apat,  *lv9vy  Hdyos;  nnd  for  his  knowledge  of  their 
location  upon  the  upper  Indus,  compare  bis  Kaavdnvpost  ir6\is  roySopiic^  (Fr.  179), 
with  Ilerod.  It.  44. 

'  The  Gandarians  appear  as  Indians  in  Sanscrit  hi.story  (Wilson's  Arian.  Antiq. 
p.  181,  et  9oqq. ;  Lassen's  Indisch.  Altcrthumskunde,  p.  422,  &c.),  and  are  com- 
monly joined  with  the  Indians  in  the  inscriptions.  (Persep.  Ins.  and  Kakhsh-i- 
Ru.st  Ins.) 

*•  Gandarians  (Candari)  are  found  on  tlie  northern  frontier  of  Sogdiana  in  Pliny 
(H.  N.  vi.  16),  and  Ptolemy  (vi.  12).  Compare  Mela  (i.  2).  Isidore  of  Charax  has 
fi  town  Oadar  in  Khorassan  (p.  7).  '  Ilerod.  iii.  91. 

'  The  Gandarians  and  the  Dadicso  were  united  under  one  commander  in  the 
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15.  The  subjoiDcd  table  will  exhibit  at  a  glance  the  ooDoexion  which 
it  has  been  here  the  object  of  this  Essay  to  trace  among  the  various 
races. 

Soathcrn  or  IXimjaritio  Arabs. 
Canaanites  (early). 
Cbalda^Ds  (early). 
Susianians  (early). 
,  Ethloplana  of  Aala. 


CD 


TUBAKIAir 


Hamitio  or  CoahiU 


Sojthlo  or  TAtar 


Cappailodans  (early) 
Cilirlans  (early). 
Annenlans  (earlr 
Sanlriana. 
Coichiana. 
Moschl. 
Tlbercnl. 
Alarodii  (?). 
Macrones  (?X 
Mosynoecl  (?). 
Mares  (?X 
BudIL 
MagL 
8ac4B. 
i  Parthians. 


o 

I 


Skjixtxo 


ABSjro-Babylonian 


(  Assyrians, 
■j  Babylonians. 
(  Syiiona. 


nebrteo-Phocnician 


f  C^anaanites  (Iater> 
Hebrews. 
Phoeniciana. 
Cyprians. 
Clliclans  (later). 
Solynii. 
PisldA. 


Arabian  i  Joktanlan  Arabs. 

^^^^^ \  Ishmaellto  Arabs. 


^  Imdo-Europkax 


Lydo-Phrygian 


Pbryglana. 

Lydlans. 

Mysians. 

Cariuns. 

PelasKL 

Qreeks. 


^y<^  {^SlZ 


Thracian 


WestemArian  orModo-Pcrsic 


I 


Eastern  Arlan  or  Indio 


Thynlans. 

Bitnynians. 

Mariandynlana. 

Paphlagonlaoa. 

Cbalybe8(?X 

Persians. 

Medes. 

Bactrians. 

Bo^dlans. 

A  nans  of  Herat 

Hyrcaniana. 

Chorasmlans. 

Saran^ans. 

Sagartians. 

Carmanians. 

Armenians  (later). 

Cappadociana  (later). 

Indiana. 
Qand.irianfl. 
Sattagydlans  (?). 
D&diciB  (?). 


«rmy  of  Xerxes  (Herod,  vii.  6).    Gandaria  occurs  in  juxtaposition  with  Sattagydia 
tn  the  Behistun  and  Nakhsh-i-Rustam  inscriptions. 


ISBCBIPTI0N3. 


(1.)  At  LiiB;n. 

^BtEIK-tPf'FMEIF'^  m>TE 

fKffFt-Tr  sEAtPEiiv  rtsg? 

prlnafiitu  Sederoya  Pe . .  . 

^■^+!TeA•^EME  -fPrrEtTAEt+BEJi* 
AME.-tfBEStTEAtEMEnW^r 

btda         Saw*    rt         ted«ems         F  .  .  . 

A'Mt    TOMr'HMATOAEEn 

l£yd  TO  fanffia  toSc       fa^ 

OIHSCTOZWAPlOrPAPME 

Od^o-aro  StSoplOf         ^apin- 

A<TaSriO«AYTE|KAITHiry^ 

VT09         vios         jairry  km      it;      yw- 

AlKlKAIYjQir/YBIAAHl 

aim         Kiu       tfup         n-u^ioX]]. 
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111 


LU 


CU  ^ 


04 


UJ 


si 
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04 
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UJ  •M 


^        111 
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9 
Ml    ^3 


CO 

UJ 
<- 

z 

ill     lO 

UJ    ^ 


LU 


LU 

<- 
w 

LU 


UJ    o 
CO 

v^    CD     n 


FT 


CO    g 

LU     g 
4-     5 


o 


LU 


y^ 


o 


I 

< 


a. 

X 

< 


o 


I 


z 


I 


o 
I- 


>  I 


UJ  ■§■  |_ 

±1 


»w 


h-  ^ 


^ 
^ 


•J 
d 
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LU 


1-^ 


CO 


n 
^  r 


I 


I 


W4 


O 


H  g 


P? 


g^        72       £.      N       ti       Xf^l 


»     lAl    5 


LU  J    ^ 
LU  s    ?9  ^ 

IaJ      <;      -< 


C5 

w 

3 


P-   S 


^5      5^ 


)( 


C5 


^       D.   :  1^       t-      b!      S 

£    ^^  tif  ^^  ^1  tD'-  ta 

^^     fi      v^  ill  T^  .«-^    o      T~    o 


.-*    h- 
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NOTE     A 

ON  THE  VARIOUS  TITLES  OF  JUPITER- 

IIerodotus,  in  Bk.  i.  ch.  44,  invokes  Jupiter  under  three  names, 
illustrative  of  the  subdivision  of  the  Deity,  mentioned  in  notes  on  ch. 
131,  B.  i.  App.  and  on  eh.  4,  B.  ii.  App.  Cicero  (de  Nat  Deor.  b.  iiL) 
mentions  three  Jupitcrs :  one  the  son  of  -ffither,  and  the  father  of  Pro- 
serpine and  Bacchus ;  another  the  son  of  Heaven,  and  father  of  Minerva; 
and  the  third  born  to  Saturn  in  Crete,  where  his  tomb  was  shown.  Many 
characters  and  epithets  were  also  given  to  him  by  the  Romans,  as  by  the 
Greeks.  (Cp.  Aristot.  de  Mundo,  7.)  He  often  took  the  place  and  of- 
fice of  other  gods,  as  of  Neptune,  ^olus,  the  Sun,  and  many  more ;  he 
contained  all  others  within  himself  (see  note  on  ch.  4,  B.  ii.  App.) ;  he 
was  supreme,  ordering  all  human  events,  and  directing  them  at  his  own 
pleasure,  ^schylns,  however,  makes  him  subservient  to  Fate,  and  this 
accords  with  the  reply  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi  to  Croesus,  that  "  it  is 
impossible  even  for  a  god  to  evade  destiny  "  (Herod,  i.  ch.  91) ;  and 
though  Homer  shows  that  Jupiter  willed  and  promised,  still  man^s 
destiny  was  settled  at  his  birth,  at  which  therefore  the  Fates  attended. 
But  the  promises  of  Jupiter  were  equally  fixed  and  unalterable  as  fate, 
and  thus  Sarpedon's  death  once  pronounced  to  Thetis  could  not  bo  re- 
voked. (Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  10.)  Of  the  philosophers,  the  Stoics  partic- 
ularly held  to  destiny ;  while  the  views  of  the  Peripatetics  on  this 
subject  were  less  stringent.  (Of  the  Stoics  and  Fate,  see  Cicero  de 
Div.  ii.  8  ;  and  of  irpovoia,  Providence,  the  Anima  Mundi,  see  Nat. 
Deor.  ii.  22  and  29.)  To  illustrate  the  variety  of  epithets  applied  to 
Jupiter  by  the  Greeks,  I  avail  myself  of  the  following  remarks,  for 
which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  A.  Cumby,  who,  by  a 
long  research  in  the  works  of  the  ancients,  has  collected  a  mass  of 
valuable  information  on  their  manners,  customs,  and  literature,  partic- 
ularly of  the  Greeks,  which  we  may  hope  will  some  day  be  given  to  the 
public : — 

"As  the  giver  of  success  and  failure  ho  is  called  Ztvs  fTrtdonyj,  Pausan. 
viii.  9,  2;  Z.  xaptSoriyr,  Plut.  Op.  Mor.  1048  C. ;  Z.  r«'Xcioj,  iKsch.  Ag.  973, 
Eum.  28,  Pausan.  viii.  48,  6,  Athen.  1GB.;  Z.  icT^aios,  Demosth.  xxi.  p.  531, 
Antiph.  i.  p.  113 ;  Isaeus,  viii.  p.  70,  Harpocrat.  s.  v.  KTtjaiov  Ator.  Add  Z*vs 
ao}Tr)p,  wliich  is  frequent  in  Attic  writers,  and  in  Pausanias,  -^Esch.  Suppl. 

27,  Eur.  Her.  F.  48. 

"  Jupiter  presides  more  especially  over  celestial  phenomena,  lightning 
clouds,  and  rain :  hence  Ziits  vtrios,  Pausan.  ii.  19,  8,  ix.  39,  4 ;  Sfifipios,  Plut. 
Op.  Mor.  158  E.,  Pausan.  i.  32,  2.  Also  Z.  oUpios,  Msch.  Suppl.  594^  Cic.  in 
Verr.  iv.  p.  465  Elzev. ;  Z.  tiapffios.  Pausan.  iii.  13,  8.     He  also  presides  over 
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the  seasons :  henco  Z<ur  Ikimolos^  Ap  Rbod.  ii.  522,  and  Sch. ;  Z.  fiopios^  Soph. 
(Ed.  0.  705 ;  Z.  tniKapmos.  Plut  Op.  Mor.  1048  0. 

**The  principal  attendants  npon  Jupiter  were  Themis,  with  her  two 
daughters,  Aikti  and  Evuo^la  :  hence  he  presides  over  dyopai^  and  hence  Z€vs 
ayopalof,  Herod.  V.  46,  ii!sch.  Eum.  973,  Eur.  Heracl.  40,  Aristoph.  Eq.  410, 
600,  Plut.  Op.  Mor.  789,  D.  792,  F.  Pausan.  iii.  11,  9,  v.  15,  4,  ix.  25,  4  (cfl 
Zfvr  »ravofi(^aiof,  II.  0.  250)  ;  Zcuf  /SouXaloff,  Antiph.  y'h  146,  Plut.  Op.  Mor. 
801  E.  (cf.  802  B.,  Pausan.  i.  3,  5). 

"  We  find  Zivs  noXifvs,  Plut.  Vit.  Demetr.  909,  Op.  Mor.  789  D.,  792  F., 
Pausan.  i.  24,  4,  in  which  office  his  temple  would  be  in  the  Acropolis ;  so 
Ztifs  vnaros,  Plut.  Op.  Mor.  1065  E.,  Pausan.  iii.  7,  6,  and  viii.  14,  7,  ix.  19, 
3  ;  vylriaros.  Pausan.  ii.  8,  1,  v.  15,  5,  ix.  8,  5.  AVe  find  Zcvr  fiaaikfvsy  Ran, 
1278  and  elsewhere,  Plat  Ale.  ii.  p.  143,  Pausan.  ix.  34,4 ;  for  Zfvj  ^ao-tXrvr 
and  Z.  fiyt^oiv,  see  especially  Xen.  Cyrop.  and  Anab.  We  find  from  Homer 
and  Hesiod  that  Jupiter  especially  protected  kings  and  generals,  and  deter- 
mined the  event  of  battles:  hence  Ztvs  rponaXos^  Eur.  El.  671,  Heracl.  867,' 
936  (cf  Phc3n.  1250,  1473),  Pausan.  iu.  12,  9 ;  Zcur  arpdnoi,  Herod,  v.  119. 
Strab.  xiv.  059,  Plut.  Vit  Eum.  594. 

*'  In  adjurations  and  invocations  Jupiter  is  often  called  by  an  appropriate 
surname :  see  especially  Herod,  i.  44,  Ijuc.  Tim.  98, 152,  Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq. 
500,  and  Ran.  756,  Schol.  Eur.  Hec.  345 :  such  are  Z^ur  alboios,  uEsch.  Suppl. 
192  rcf.  (Ed.  Col.  1267)  ;  Zfuf  w^ijrcop,  Sep.  Theb.  485,  and  icXapioy,  ^sch. 
Suppl.  360,  Pausan.  viii.  53,  9  ;  Z.  dpalos.  Soph.  Philoct.  1181,  and  Sch. ;  Z. 
fVo^toff,  Ap.  Rhod.  ii.  1124,  1132  ;  Z.  7rai'<>7rn;f,iEsch.  Suppl.  139 ;  iravdopKtrrjf, 
Eur.  El.  1177;  c^v^of,  Ap.  Rhod.  ii.  1147,  iv.  119,  Pausan.  ii.  21,  2,  iii.  17,  9. 
So,  in  the  comedians,  Z  dioTrri/f  koi  KaTonrrjs,  Aristoph.  Ach.  435,  and  Sch. ; 
Z.  opopaaTiyias,  Ran.  756. 

''  Zfvff  <Vfltp€toff,  see  Sup.  and  Athen.  xiii.  572  D.  E.,  x.  446  D. ;  Z.  f<^V- 
rto9,  A*)sch.  A<r.  704,  Soph.  Aj.  492,  and  Sch. ;  Z.  i<ctato9,  JSsch.  Suppl.  346, 
610,  Soph.  Philoct.  484,  Eur.  Ilec.  345,  Ap.  Rhod.  ii.  215, 1131  sqq.,  Pausan. 
i.  20,  7;  also  the  forms  tKeri^fnof,  Od.  v.  213;  d(/)/Kra)|j,  /Esch.  Suppl.  1  ; 
iKTmoi.  ^E.sch.  Suppl.  38") ;  iKTijp,  ^Esch.  Suppl.  478  ;  Z.  ^ivio^,  II.  v.  625, 
0(1.  i.  270 ;  f  284,  389  (cf.  Od.  2,  207,  and  f  57) ;  Pind.  01.  viii.  28,  Nem. 
V.  61,  xi.  9;  vEsch.  Ag.  61,  302.  748,  Suppl.  627,  672,  Eur.  Cycl.  357,  Xen. 
Anab.  iii.  2,  4,  Plat,  de  Legtc.  v.  730,  viii.  843,  xii.  953  (cf.  ix.  879,  xii.  965), 
Plut  Vit  Arat.  1052, Op.  Mor.  7G6  C.  (cf  158  C),  Pausan.  iii.  11,  11,  Athen. 
XV.  696  D. 

"Zfuf  ofjLoyviof,  Eur.  Andr.  021,  Aristoph.  Ran.  750,  750,  and  Sch.,  Plat. 

Lcgg.  ix.  881  ;  so  Z^vi  (Tvvnmot^  Soph.  Antig.  658  (cf.    npnt    a€  Sewi/  n^oyvitov. 

Soph.  G^^d.  Col.  13;')3,  and  Ruhnk.  Lex.  Tim.  s.  v.)  ;  so  Z.  irnrpwo?,  Nub.  1468 
(cf.  Plut.  Op.  Mor.  758  D.,  which  epithet  has  frequently  a  different  significa- 
tion) ;  36oi   TTur/jwot,  .'Ksch.  Sep.  Theb.  1018,  and  elsewhere  ;  Z.  naTp^os,  Plat 
Kep.  iii.  391,  Euthyd.  302,  do  Lepg.  ix.  881 ;  see  Herod,  v.  66  and  61. 

"  Zf  I'ff  </)/)rir/:)iof,  Demosth.  xliii.  1054,  Athen.  xi.  460.  F.  ;  Z.  opofpvXn^^  Plat 
Legg.  viii.  813;  z.  yft/€:3\ios,  Pind.  Pyth.  iv.  298,  Plut.  Vit.  Alex.  M.  682 
Op.  Mor.  166  T).  1119  E. ;  here  the  epithet  signifies  Trarpcjof,  but  it  denotes 
])rcmUnrj  okt  birth.  Pinrl.  01.  viii.  20  (cf  xiii.  148.  cf  also  .Esch.  Eum.  7, 
293,  Sopii.  (E.l.  C.  972);  and  protcctliHj  purcnts.  Plut.  Op.  Mor.  766  C.  (cf 
xEsch.  Clioe;.h.  912). 

"ZfOf  c,M(of,  .^(.j-h.  Philoct.  1324.  Eur.  Ilii'pol.  1C25,  Plut.  Vit.  Eum.  594 
(cf  .Eschin.  i    16.  add  Pausan.  v.  24,  9). 

'•Zm-v^  f/;:X(ov.  Flat.  Phanlr.  234,  Minoe.  321,  Luc.  Tox.  518  (cf  Aristoph. 
Ach.  7:;0,  Flat.  Alc5.  i.  109,  Euthyphr.  6,  Gorg.  500) 

"7^0  these  we  may  add  Zfis  cpucf tor,  Eur  Troad  17,  Flat  Euthyd.  302, 
and  Sch.  Pausan.  ii.  24,  3,  iv.  17,  4,  v.  14,7,  viii.  46,  2,  x.  27,  2;  Zfis 
•AcvSt'ptof,    rind.  01.   xii.   1,  Ilerod.   iii.   142,   Eur.   Rhes.    358,  Plut.    Vit 
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^AriBtid.  331,  and  Paiisan.  x.  21,  5  and  6 ;  Zcvp  opior.  Plat.  Legp.  viii.  842  im., 
Demosth.  yii.  86,  Polyb.  ii.  30 ;  also  in  expiation  of  murder,  %€vs  /xciXi;(ios 
invoked." 


Zeus  was  put  for  the  heaven  (Hor.  1  Od.  i.  25,  "  Manet  sub  Jove 
frigido  venator.")  lie  was  said  "  to  rain  ;  "  and  Clemens  (Strom,  v.  p. 
671)  says,  "  Jove's  tears  signify  rain."  Athenajus,  x.  p.  430a.  Pausan. 
iL  19  (see  venos  above,  Ep.  Wet.)  Auttct^  was  also  applied  to  the 
Nile  (see  note  on  ch.  19,  b.  ii.)  Cp.  Clem.  Strom,  v.  p.  603.  Ilis  name 
Diespiter  is  the  Indian  Diuspiter,  **  Sun-father,"  or  "  Heavenly  light ;  " 
und  perhaps  connected  with  Divas-pati,  "  Lord  of  the  day,"  or  "  of  the 
sky,"  as  Jupiter  answers  to  Diu-piter,  "Heaven,"  or  "Air-father." 
Zev,  Sev,  and  Jov  are  the  same  word,  as  Sir  W.  Jones  has  shown  (vol. 
i.  p.  249),  as  are  zugon  and  jugum.  The  old  Latin  name  was  Jovi  or 
Jovis.  Cp.  the  Assyrian  god  lav.  The  Samaritans  called  Ihoh  or 
lh6ah  (lengthened  by  us  into  Jehovah),  'la^Sc,  according  to  Theodoret 
(the  P  being  a  v)  ;  the  Greeks  *ld'i).  Clemens  very  properly  says  the 
name  is  "  of  four  letters,"  nin'»  (Ihrth).  It  signified  "  is,"  or  "  will  be." 
"  lah  "  is  n*'  (Ih).  The  Royal  Scythians  called  Jupiter  Papfleus  (Herod, 
iv.  69).  For  Jupiter's  patronage  of  kings,  cp.  8toTp€</!>cu)v  Paa-iXiQwv, 
/See  note  on  ch.  4,  B.  ii.  App.  p.  12,  V2a.)—[G.  W.] 
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NOTE    B. 

ON  THE   INVENTION  OF  COINING,  AND  THE  EARLIEST  SPECIMENS  OF 

COINED  MONEY. 

The  question  of  the  first  invention  of  coined  money  is  one  of  those 
which  it  is  impossible  to  solve,  and  on  which  we  can  only  hope  at  best 
to  arrive  at  a  probable  opinion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pre- 
cious metals  have  been  selected  in  various  places  quite  independently, 
to  serve  as  the  common  medium  of  exchange,  for  which  they  are  better 
suited  than  any  other  commodity.  But  whether  the  practice  of  stamp- 
ing certain  masses  of  them  with  a  government  mark,  as  a  guarantee  of 
their  being  of  the  professed  weight  and  purity,  arose  in  one  place  only, 
and  then  spread  from  a  single  centre  gradually  over  the  known  world ; 
or  whether  the  idea  occurred  separately  to  several  nations,  will  perhaps 
never  be  determined.  The  latter  of  these  two  hypotheses  is  at  least  as 
likely  to  be  the  true  one  as  the  former ;  and  in  this  case  it  is  evident 
that  we  can  entertain  but  slight  hopes  of  ever  settling  the  question  of 
priority  of  discovery.  With  respect  however  to  the  statement  of  Her- 
odotus concerning  the  Lydians,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  on  so  wide  a 
field.  His  assertion  is  limited  to  the  nations  of  which  himself  and  his 
countrymen  had  knowledge.  By  this  we  are  not  to  understand,  as  has 
been  argued  (Edinburgh  Review,  No.  211,  p.  170),  the  stated  of  Asia 
Minor  only,  with  which  he  was  from  his  birth  and  breeding  most 
familiar,  but  the  various  countries  and  kingdoms  through  which  he  had 
travelled,  or  of  which  he  had  gained  authentic  information,  extending 
from  India  on  the  east  to  Sicily  and  Italy  on  the  west,  and  including 
Persia,  Media,  Babylon,  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Phrygia,  as  well  as  the 
numerous  Greek  states  scattered  over  the  countries  bordering  the  Med- 
iterranean and  its  tributary  seas,  from  Olbia  to  Naucratis,  and  from 
Trapezus  to  Massilia.  The  expression  used  is  the  one  constantly  oc- 
curring throughout  the  whole  work  for  knowledge  of  the  most  general 
kind,  and  which  is  applied  to  nations  as  little  known  as  the  Scythians 
(iv.  40),  the  Ncuri,  who  dwell  above  them  (iv.  17),  and  the  Atarautes 
of  the  African  desert  (iv.  184).  Herodotus  then,  it  appears,  was  con- 
vinced that  the  practice  of  coining  money  originated,  not  with  the 
Egy])tians,  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Piioeiiicians,  Phrj'gians,  or  Greeks, 
but  with  the  Lydians,  who  were  th(;  tirst  (he  says)  to  coin  both  gold  and 
silver,  and  from  whom  he  probably  regards  other  nations  as  having 
adopt(?d  the  practice.  It  is  the  truth  of  this  assertion  which  requires 
consideration,  the  question  being  one  of  ujuch  interest  in  itself,  and 
important  in  its  bearing  upon  the  general  character  of  Lydian  civil 
isation. 
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Now  it  is  oertainlj  most  remarkable,  that  among  the  numerous 
remains  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  antiquity  which  have  come  dowix 
to  us,  not  a  single  coin  has  been  yet  found.  In  Egypt  it  is  said  to  be 
ascertained  from  hieroglyph ical  discovery,  that  there  was  at  no  time  a 
native  coinage ;  and  it  appears  that  the  Persians  first  (Herod,  iv.  166), 
and  the  Greeks  afterwards,  had  to  introduce  their  own  monetary  systems 
there,  at  the  time  of  their  respective  conquests.  Had  Assyria  or  Bab- 
ylonia possessed  a  coinage,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  the  researches 
recently  pursued  with  so  much  success  throughout  Mesopotamia,  should 
have  failed  to  bring  to  light  a  specimen.  Clay  tablets,  commemorating 
grants  of  money  specified  hy  weighty  have  been  found  in  considerable 
numbers,  but  not  a  coin  or  the  trace  of  a  coin  has  been  discovered. 
As  far  therefore  as  negative  evidence  can  decide  a  question  of  this  kind, 
it  would  seem  that  the  invention  of  coining  was  certainly  not  made  by 
the  nations  whose  position  in  the  van  of  Oriental  civilisation  would  have 
led  us  to  expect  it  from  them.  It  is  confirmatory  of  this  view  to  find 
that  the  Jews  appear  to  have  had  no  coined  money  of  their  own  till  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees,  when  King  Antiochus  gave  leave  to  Simon  to 
"  coin  money  for  his  country  with  his  own  stamp  "  (1  Maccab.  xv.  6), 
and  that  their  first  knowledge  of  the  invention  seems  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  Persians.  (See  Gesenius'  Lex.  Heb.  ad  voc.  V5">!!s). 
Previous  to  the  captivity  it  would  appear  that  the  commercial  dealings 
of  the  Hebrews  were  entirely  transacted  after  the  model  of  that  primi- 
tive purchase  recorded  in  Genesis,  when  Abraham  bought  the  field  of 
Machpelah  of  Ephron  the  Hittitc,  and  "  weighed  to  him  the  silver  which 
he  had  named  in  the  audience  of  the  sons  of  Hetb,  four  hundred  shekels 
of  silver,  current  money  with  the  merchant.'*  Coined  money  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  books  of  Scripture  written  after  the  captivity — Ezra, 
NehemiaH,  and  Chronicles ;  and  then  the  term  used  appears  to  represent 
the  Persian  "  Daric,"  indicating  the  quarter  from  which  the  invention 
had  reached  the  Hebrew  nation. 

One  of  the  countries  most  likely  to  originate  such  an  improvement 
would  seem  to  have  been  Phoenicia.  Engaged  in  commercial  dealings 
of  the  most  extensive  description  from  a  very  early  time — possessing 
either  actually  or  through  their  colonists  almost  the  entire  carrying  trade 
of  Asia  and  Africa — the  Phoenicians  could  not  but  be  peculiarly  interested 
in  a  change  which  must  have  had  so  great  an  eficct  in  simplifying  and  ex- 
pediting commercial  transactions.  But  inventions  do  not  always  arise 
where  they  are  most  wanted ;  and  certainly  at  present  there  are  no 
grounds  for  assigning  the  invention  in  question  to  this  people.  No 
Phoenician  coins  hitherto  discovered  have  the  appearance  of  such  an- 
tiquity as  attaches  to  a  large  number  of  specimens  belonging  to  Greece 
and  Lydia.  No  traditional  record  ascribes  to  them  the  invention, 
which,  had  it  been  theirs,  would  probably  (like  that  of  letters)  have 
been  conceded  to  them  at  least  by  some  writers.  The  probable  fact 
noticed  above,  that  the  Jews  derived  their  first  knowledge  of  coined 
money  at  the  time  of  the  captivity  from  the  Persians,  makes  it  very  un 
likely  that  it  was  invented  centuries  before  by  their  near  neighbours 
the  Phoenicians.     Antecedent  probability  must  therefore  give  way  to 
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evidence,  and  the  claim  of  the  Phcenicians  to  be  regarded  as  the  in- 
ventors of  coining,  must  be  set  aside  as  wholly  unsupported  by  any 
facts. 

It  has  recently  been  maintained  by  a  writer  of  great  eminence  (Col. 
Leake,  Num.  Hellen.  App.),  that  the  real  inventors  of  the  art  of  coining 
inoney  were  the  Greeks.  This  conclusion  rests  in  the  main  upon  cer- 
tain statements  of  late  Greek  authors,  by  whom  the  invention  is  ascribed 
to  Pheidon,  king  of  Argos,  who  flourished  about  b.  c.  750.  (Seo  Ephor. 
Fr.  15  ;  Pollux,  ix.  83 ;  Etym.  Mag.  ad  voces  Evfio'iKov  vofLUTfACL,  and 
o/?€A.io-K09.  Compare  jElian.  Var.  Hist.  xii.  10.)  But  the  authority 
of  these  writers  is  weak,  and  certainly  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of 
Herodotus,  and  Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  his  older  contemporary,  who 
both  regarded  the  invention  as  Lydian  (Pollux,  1.  s.  c).  Even  were 
the  two  statements  supported  by  authorities  of  equal  value,  that  of  Her- 
odotus would  have  to  be  preferred,  since  it  runs  counter  to  the  spirit  of 
national  vanity,  which  the  other  favours.  Besides,  it  is  easy  to  explain 
how  the  tradition  of  Pheidon  may  have  arisen,  without  conscious  dis- 
honesty; for  the  earliest  writers  on  the  subject  might  mean  no  more 
than  that  Pheidon  was  the  first  who  coined  money  in  Greece^  and  those  who 
followed  might  misapprehend  them,  and  think  they  meant  the  first  who 
coined  money  anywhere.  Even  moderns  have  represented  the  Parian 
Marble  as  evidence  for  the  claim  of  Pheidon  (Eckhel.  Doctr.  Num.  Vet 
Proleg.,  cap.  iii. ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Antiq.,  ad  voc.  Nummus,  p.  810,  2nd 
ed.),  whereas  it  leaves  the  question,  as  between  him  and  the  Lydians, 
wholly  untouched.  Further,  since  it  is  now  universally  admitted,  that 
Pheidon  introduced  his  scale  of  weights  and  measures  (known  as  the 
Eginetan)  from  Asia^  it  is  at  least  not  unlikely  that  he  may  have  been 
beholden  to  the  Asiatics  for  his  other  innovation.  On  the  whole,  then, 
it  may  be  said,  that  authority  and  probability  are  alike  in  favour  of  a 
Lydian  rather  than  a  Grecian  origin  of  the  invention. 

Modern  research  has  not  succeeded  in  throwing  any  considerable 
light  on  this  disputed  point.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  coins 
hitherto  discovered  date  within  some  centuries  of  the  original  invention. 
But  in  the  opinion  of  many  excellent  judges  the  character  of  the  Lydian 
coins  actually  obtained  is  indicative  of  a  higher  antiquity  than  attaches 
to  any  Greek  specimens.  (See  the  article  on  Ancient  Coins  in  the  En- 
cyclopaedia Mctropolitana,  and  compare  Humphreys'  Ancient  Coins  and 
Medals,  p.  31.)  Within  a  circuit  of  some  thirty  miles  round  Sardis,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Lydia,  a  number  of  gold  and  silver  coins  have  been 
found  of  a  peculiar  type,  and  of  the  rudest  character  and  execution. 
These  coins  have  a  device  on  one  side  only,  the  other  being  oc- 
cupied by  the  punch  mark,  or  quadrat um  mcusiwi^  which  is  the  admitted 
sign  of  the  earliest  condition  of  the  art.  The  masses  of  metal  prepared 
for  coinage  were  originally  placed  upon  an  anvil,  with  a  rough  excres- 
cence protruding  from  it,  having  for  its  object  to  catch  and  hold  the 
metal,  while  the  impression  was  made  by  means  of  a  die  placed 
above,  and  struck  with  a  hammer.  This  excrescence,  a  mere  rudo 
and  rough  square  at  first  was  gradually  improved,  being  first  divided 
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into  eomportments,  and  then  ornamented  with  a  pat- 
tern, until  gradually  it  became  a  second  device,  re- 
taining however  to  a  late  date  its  original  9quar0  shape. 
In  the  Ljdian  coins  the  quadrakan  tnetuum  is  of  the 
most  archaic  type,  having  neither  pattern  nor  divisions, 
and  presenting  the  appearance  which  might  be  produced 
bj  the  impression  of  a  broken  nail. 

A  comparison  of  this  with  later  forms  will  show 
clearly  its  rode  and  primitive  character. 


The  device  upon  the  Lydian  coins  is  either  a  crowned  figure  of  a 
king,  armed  with  a  bow  and  quiver — the  pattern  apparent- 
ly from  which  the  Persians  took  the  emblem  upon  their 
Darics — (see  note  on  Book  vii.  ch.  28)  or  the  head  of  a 
lion — sometimes  accompanied  by  that  of  a  bull — as  in  a 
coin    supposed  by  Mr.  Borrell  to   have   been  struck  by 


Crobsus. 


The  lion  appears  from  Herodotus  to  have  been  a  Lydian  emblem 
Croesus  sent  the  image  of  a  lion  to  Delphi,  among  his  other  prescut» 
(Herod,  i.  50);  and  an  ancient  myth  connected  the  safety  of  the  city 
w«th  a  certain  miraculous  lion  borne  to  King  Meles  by  his  concubine 
(ib.  i.  84).  The  animal  was  sacred  to  Oyb^e,  who  seems  to  have  been 
the  deity  specially  worshipped  at  Sardis  (infra,  v.  102).  Cf.  SophocL 
Philoct.  391-402),  and  who  is  generally  represented  as  drawn  by  lions. 
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(Comp.   Orphic  Hymn,  ravpo^dvcuv    ^ru^aaa  raxvSpofMW  apfia  Xcovtwk. 
Sophocl.  1.  8.  c.     Lucret  ii.  602.     Virg.  Mu,  iii.  111-113.) 

While  the  Persians,  on  their  conquest  of  Lydia,  appear  to  have 
adopted,  with  certain  modifications,  the  human  figure  of  the  Lydian 
coins,  the  Greeks  seem  generally  to  have  preferred  the  notion  of  an 
animal  emblem,  which  they  varied  according  to  their  religious  belief  or 
local  circumstances.  The  Eginetaas  adopted  the  device  of  the  sea- 
tortoise  ;  the  Argives  that  of  the  wolf;  the  Phocseans  that  of  the  seal 
(Fhoca) ;  the  Clazomenians  that  of  the  winged  boar  ;  the  Ephesians  that 
of  the  bee ;  the  Lampsacenes  that  of  the  sea-horse ;  the  Samians  that 
of  the  lion's  scalp ;  the  Cyzicenes  and  Sybarites  that  of  the  bull ;  the 
Agrigentines  that  of  the  crab ;  the  Syracusans  that  of  the  dolphin ;  the 
Corinthians  that  of  the  Pegasus,  or  winged  horse ;  the  Phocians  that  of 
the  ox's  head ;  and  the  Athenians  that  of  the  owl,  the  sacred  bird  of 
Athene.  A  similar  practice  was  followed  in  Lycia,  where  the  wild  boar, 
the  lion's  scalp,  the  winged  lion,  the  goat,  and  the  griffin,  are  the  em- 
blems of  distinct  localities.  A  religious  meaning  appears  for  the  most 
part  to  have  attached  to  the  emblem.  Where  an  animal  device  was 
not  used  by  the  early  Greeks,  the  head  of  a  god  was  (commonly)  sub- 
stituted, as  in  the  coins  of  Thasus  and  Naxos.  Human  figures  and 
heads  do  not  occur  till  a  comparatively  recent  date,  the  earliest  being 
those  on  the  series  of  Macedonian  coins,  commencing  with  Alexander, 
the  son  of  Amyntas,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Persian  War.  The  shield 
of  the  Boeotians,  and  the  silphium  of  Cyr^n^  (infra,  iv  169),  are  remark- 
dble;  the  latter,  however,  is  not  without  certain  parallels  (see  note 
ad  loc). 

Before  the  introduction  of  coined  money  into  Greece  by  Pheidon, 
it  had  been  customary  to  use  for  commercial  purposes,  pieces  of  metal 
called  o^cAot,  or  o/JcXio-Kot,  literally,  "  spits,"  or  "  skewers."  These  are 
thought  by  Col.  Leake  (Num.  Hellen.  p.  1,  App.),  to  have  been  "  small 
pyramidal  pieces  of  silver ;  "  but  the  more  general  opinion  is  that  they 
were  long  nails  of  iron  or  copper,  capable  of  being  actually  used  as  spits 
in  the  Homeric  fashion.  This  is  borne  out  by  their  very  small  value 
(three-halfpence  of  our  money),  combined  with  the  fact  that  six  of  them 
made  the  Spa^^jMrj,  or  handfid^  which  implies  that  they  were  of  a  consider- 
.ible  size.  A  number  of  these  spits  were  deposited  by  Pheidon  in  the 
temple  of  Juno,  at  Argos  (Etym.  Magn.),  at  the  time  when  he  super- 
seded them  by  his  coinage,  which  consisted  of  silver  oboh  and  drachms, 
of  the  same  value  and  name  with  the  primitive  "  spits  "  and  *'handfuls." 
These  coins,  and  their  divisions  and  multiples,  extending  from  the  Ac- 
TTToi/,  or  fifty- sixth  part  of  an  obol,  to  the  TcrpaSpaxftov,  or  piece  of  the 
value  of  four  drachms,*  continued  to  form  the  Greek  currency  down  to 
the  Roman  concjucst.  Minae  and  talon ts  were  not  coins,  but  sums,  oi 
money  of  account.  Copper  was  very  little  used,  and  gold  scarcely  at 
all,  until  the  time  of  Alexander,  excepting  in  the  Asiatic  states.    Hence 

*  Dccadrachms,  or  pieces  of  ten  drachms,  were  also  occasionally  coined.  CoL 
Rawlinson  recently  brought  from  the  East  a  silver  piece  of  this  size,  Btruck  by 
Alexander  the  Great  at  Babylon,  which  is  now  in  the  Britit^h  Museum. 
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the  ordinary  Greek  word  for  monoj  was  "  silver  "  (apyvpos,  Aftyvptov — 
comp.  the  French  use  of  argent) ;  and  money-changers  were  called  dp- 
yupa/xoi^ol ;  money-chests,  upyvpo*^«ccu;  coiners,  apyvpoKoirurr^pe^,  or 
dpyvpoKOTToi ;  robbers,  apyvpoorcpcis ;  ships  employed  in  collecting  money, 
dpyvpoXoyoi  vQc^,  &C'.  A  gold  Coinage  existed,  however,  among  the 
Asiatic  U  reeks  from  an  early  date,  as  at  Phocsea,  Cyzicus,  Lampsacus^ 
Abydos,  &c.  It  was  copied  from  the  Lydian,  to  which  it  conformed 
in  weight  and  general  character.  The  name  itaier  (arar^p),  which  was 
attached  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  to  the  ordinary  gold  coin  of  Western 
Asia,  whether  Persian  (iii.  130;  vii.  28),  Lydian  (i.  64),  or  Greek 
(Boeckh.  Corp.  Ins.  150;  Thuc.  iv.  r<2),  and  which  means  ^*  standard," 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  applied  to  the  silver  didrachm,  the  pre* 
vailing  coin  of  the  early  currencies ;  whence  it  passed  to  the  ordinary 
gold  coin,  which  was  about  equal  to  tho  didrachm  in  weight.  The 
original  and  full  name  was  "  the  gold  stater  "  (arar^p  xpva-ov^)^  whence, 
by  the  usual  process  of  abbreviation,  the  coin  came  to  be  called  indiffer- 
ently, orarQp,  and  xpvo-ov9.  (Compare  with  the  last  the  Latin  aureus,) 
Double  staters  were  also  coined  occasionally.  Subdivisions  of  the 
stater,  sixths  (cKrat),  and  twelfths  (17/ucicTa),  were  likewise  in  use,  which 
were  made  of  electrum,  a  natural  amalgam  of  gold  and  silver,  common 
in  Asia  (Soph.  An  tig.  1038.  Plin.  H.  N.  xxiiL  4),  and  which  seem  to 
have  been  largely  in  circulation  among  the  Ionian  cities.  The  staters 
of  Croosus  were  known  to  the  Greeks  as  "  Crcesians  "  (Kpoio-cloi,  Pollux), 
and  were  probably  of  peculiar  purity.  Those  of  Cyzicus  were  highly 
valued,  and  were  current  at  Athens  and  elsewhere.  Hence  perhaps  the 
proverb — fioxs  M  yXjuxrfry — the  bull  being  the  device  of  the  Cyzicenes. 
The  staters  of  Phocsea  were  in  bad  repute  (Hesych.  ad  voo.  ^ttucats) ; 
they  seem  to  have  been  light  in  weight  and  of  debased  metal.  (See 
upon  the  whole  subject  of  ancient  coins,  CoL  Leake's  Numismata  Hel- 
lenica ;  EckhePs  Doctrina  Nummorum  Yeterum ;  Mionnet's  Description 
de  M6dailles  Antiques ;  Humphreys'  Ancient  Coins  and  Medals ;  and 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  s.  v.  Argentum,  Aurum,  Heote 
Nummus,  and  Stater.) 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  WORIiD,  from  the  Eftrlieet  Beoorda  to  the  Fall  of  the 
Western  Empire.  By  Philip  Smith,  B.  A.  New  edition.  8  volt.  8yo. 
Yellum  cloth,  gilt  top,  $6.00 ;  half  calf,  $18.60. 

'*  These  Volumes  embody  the  results  of  many  years  of  arduous  and  eonscientiotts  study. 
The  work  is  fully  entitled  to  be  called  the  ablest  and  most  satisfactory  book  on  the  sub- 
ject written  in  our  language.  The  author's  methods  are  di^fied  and  judicious,  and  he 
has  availed  himself  of  all  the  recent  light  thrown  by  philological  research  on  the  ^n«fia 
of  the  East."— X/r.  C,  K.  Adanu's  Manual  of  Hutmrical  IMteraiurt, 

HISTORY  OP  HERODOTUS.  An  English  Version,  edited,  with  Oopioaa 
Notes  and  Appendices,  by  Geobok  Rawunson,  M.  A.  With  Maps  and  Il- 
lustrations.   In  four  volumes,  Sto.    Yellum  cloth,  $8.00;  half  etdf^  $18.00. 

^  This  must  be  considered  as  by  far  the  most  Taluable  version  of  the  works  of  *  The 
Father  of  History.'  The  history  of  Herodotus  was  probably  not  written  until  near  the 
end  of  his  life ;  it  is  certain  that  he  had  been  collecting  materiaUi  for  it  during  many 
years.  There  was  scarcely  a  city  ol  importance  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Syri%  Persia/ 
Arabia,  or  Egypt,  that  he  had  not  visited  and  studied ;  and  almost  every  pM^e  of  his  work 
contains  results  of  his  personal  inquiries  and  observations.  Many  things  laughed  at  for 
centuries  as  impossible  are  now  found  to  have  been  described  in  strict  accordance  with 
truth." — Dr.  C,  K,  Ademu's  Manual  of  Biitorieal  LiUraiure. 

A  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  GREECE,  from  tbe  Earlieet  Period  to  the 

Death  of  Alexander  the  Great.    With  a  Sketch  of  the  Subsequent  History 
to  the  Present  Time.    By  G.  W.  Cox.    12mo.    Cloth,  $1.60. 

"  One  of  the  best  of  the  smaller  histories  of  Greece.*' — Dr.  C,  K,  Adams'M  Manual 
of  Historical  Literature. 

A  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Pre8e^t  By 
T.  T.  TiMAYENia.  With  Maps  and  Blustrations.   2yol8.    l2mo.   Cloth,  $2.60. 

"The  peculiar  feature  of  tbe  present  work  is  that  it  ia  founded  on  Hellenic  sources. 
I  have  not  hesitated  to  follow  the  IVtther  of  History  in  portraying  the  lieroism  and  the 
sacrifices  of  the  Hellenes  in  their  first  war  for  independence,  nor,  in  delineating  the  char- 
acter of  that  epodi,  to  form  my  Judgment  largely  from  the  records  he  has  left  us."— jfiie- 
traet  from  JPrefaee. 

GREECE  IN  THE  TIHES  OF  HOMER*  An  account  of  the  Life,  Customs, 
and  Habits  of  the  Greeks  during  the  Homeric  Period.  By  T.  T.  Tihatbnis. 
16mo.    Cloth,  $1.60. 

"  In  the  preparation  of  the  present  volnme  I  have  conscientioasly  examined  nearly 
every  book — Greek,  German,  IVench,  or  English— written  on  Homer.  But  my  great 
teacher  and  guide  has  been  Homer  himself.*'— -./Vom  the  Prtfaee, 

HISTORY  OF  ROUE.    By  Dr.  Thoxab  Asnold.    Large  8ya   Cloth,  $8.0a 
Dr.  Amold*s  colossal  reputation  is  founded  on  this  great  work. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMANS^  Complete  in  8  vols.,  small  Svo  (the  eighth 
volume  containing  the  ^^  Conversion  of  the  Northern  29  ations'V  and  the 
'^  Conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire '').  By  Chablbs  Mbbitalb,  B.  D. 
Half  morocco,  $35.00. 

Mr.  Merivale*8  undertaking  is  nothing  less  tlian  to  bridge  over  no  small  portioB  qf  the 
interval  between  the  interrupted  work  of  Arnold  and  the  commencement  of  Gibbon :  and 
he  has  proved  himself  no  unworthy  successor  to  the  two  most  gifted  historians  of  Rome 
known  to  English  literature.       , . 
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s^%VL   THE   EMPIRK.     P.y  C'iiai:u> 
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".-mo.     Cloth,  $7.<.H». 

.  .  ..-turical  literaiiiro  of  imnii.-rn  En^lani. 

-  ^  .!:.iru)>k*  siU'Ciiiieus  of  ilc;;aiit  liit.-ra  y 

with  the  }:raiiual  tran.-l\r  nf  tliv  *.\\ 

.  riiil.-'  it  witii  till*  aj:»*  of  the  .\nt« »?;;:.•-. 

_:i.5cu  ttuii  Gibbou." — hr.  ('.  K.  A'i'i,u^\ 


..      fOMAX    K.>IPIRE.     The  IJoUe  Let'tur..- 
.  .  iiapel  Koyal,  Wiiitehall.     J>y  Chaule? 
;..:h,  jfl.oO. 

.  :<rHERN   NATIONS.     The  I5.>ylo  Le»Tr.rv, 
.   e  Chapel  Koyal,  Whitehall.     By  CnAiiLE> 
,     I  loth,  $1.5«J. 

,.   •,  .«\TIOXS    ON    THE    CAI'SES    OF    THE 
u'..   M>ENCE    OF    THE    ROMA^S.      A    NeW 

.•   Introduelioii,  Critieal  ami  lllu^trative  Xnte>, 

^    Jeiu:  JiAKKij.     JUiuj:  incidentally  a  Katinnn: 

^:*.;i  and  the  Teudeneies  of  History  in  ^euen.l. 

•  ••  I  pn-at  siTviiT  to  Knuli-h-speakinjr  people  hv  pro- 

i»  of  .Moiile-ijuifu'>  '  ('(.n.-.iiieiaiiun.-»  onilu-  <»i.m'liu: 

r.-.t    Mr.  H.ikrr  liar«  hy  no  incaiis  c«»ntiin.'d  liirij^"!!   l  • 

^  i!.N  foot  iH)te>  l:a\e  lu-rii  luldfd  throughout  the  voIi.hm., 

..  •.  \ionded  and  elal»oiate  imte." — Bo.\tvn  Courifr. 

,       v^   I  I:NTI:r1I:s.     By   Bev.  James  Wiiirr.     AVirli 

V  ■.  'til,  ?<■-'. "I ». 

.    :  •  hi>t>»iy  oxt.int.     Mr.  White  po<««  <:!i.?  in  a  hijh  «hi:r«o 
..    .'.  :ioMi  a  ma-s  of  fact-,  and  e<)nden>in;:  event.-  in  'I««-t.vi:- 
■"..  wiilioJit  hi'  >Uill,  >>«»ulcl  o«tMipya  ihajn«'r,  \<  eoinpu-.-.-t'i 
...i  «-:u'iitieinj;  any  e>scniial  or  si^rnilieant  frature. 

•  •  ;»r«^v:ulinir  cljaractcri^tii's  and  t«  inhMU'i«'^  of  eaih  of  tlif 
::ot  that  \\v'  spirit  of  rach  air«'  is  m-nerally  wi-11  appreiiviiii.  i 
•    f\  A'.   A'lniii.y'i  Muniinl  *>t  Jli^lorlral  JAt'i'atur>:. 

i.»*>r!lN   HISTORY.     By  T^r.  Tn«»MAs  AnN«»i.i».     l'2!n«>. 

-.dly  ad'iiitfi- i  to  ]»•  airionir  thr  nio-t  \ahKdih*  <»f  Dr.  Atn'.nVs 

■  ;  it-r  a<'<piai!i!«'d  ^^iIll   tip*  tri«»   in-;ho<l  of  hir-t«»nval  iniiUi'v. 

^J.i.ai'av  -!io\\-  that  tb«ir  nn'thol-  wore  inih'ntifal — nanu'v. 

lUjii:;..  a!;d  l«MVir  notliinir  v>\vx\\  t'an   ilhi.-trait*  the  a  ••f...il 
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HISTORY  PRIMERS.  Edited  by  J.  R.  Gbeen,  M.  A.,  Examiner  in  the 
SoLool  of  Modern  History  at  Oxford.  18mo  vols.  FJexible  cloth,  45  cents 
each. 

Greece.    By  C.  A.  Ftffk,  M.  A. 

Rome.    By  M.  Creighton,  M.  A. 

Europe.    By  E.  A.  Freeman,  D.  C.  L. 

Old  Greek  Life.    By  J.  P.  MAHAnrr,  M.  A. 

Roman  Antiquities.    By  Professor  A.  S.  Wiuuhs. 

Gboorapht.    Bj  George  Grove,  F.  R.  G.  8. 

France.    By  Charlotte  M.  Yonob. 

Medieval  Citilization.    By  Professor  G.  B.  Adams. 

L'HISTOIRE  DE  JULES  CESAR,  par  8.  M.  I.  Napoldon  III.  2  vols. 
12mo.    Paper,  $2.50. 

The  Same.    With  Maps  and  Portrait.    2  vols.    Cloth,  $4.00. 

"  It  can  not  be  denied  that  this  is  a  history  of  some  importance,  in  spite  of  the 
questionable  object  for  which  it  was  written.  The  work  was  prepared  with  the  utmost 
<^"' — *  <^rc  which  extended  in  some  instances  to  special  surveys,  to  insure  perfect  accuracy 
in  the  descriptions."— i)r.  C.  K.  Adanu's  Manual  of  Historical  lAteraiure. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Accession  of  James  II.  By  Lord  T. 
B.  Macaulay.  With  Steel  Portrait.  6  vols.,  12ino.  Cloth,  per  set,  $6.00; 
sheep,  $7.50 ;  half  calf,  $16.00. 
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DIGEST  OP  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  HISTORY.  By  TnoMAs  Dew. 
8vo.     Cloth,  $2.20. 

"  So  nearly  what  its  title  indicates  that  any  considerable  description  is  unnecessary. 
In  method,  however,  it  is  somewhat  unusual.  Each  paragraph  begins  with  a  question, 
which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  paragraph  to  answer." — Hr.  C,  K,  Adamt?»  Manual  of 
Sixtorieal  lAteraiure. 

MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  HISTORY.  By  W.  0.  Tat- 
LOR,  LL.  D.,  M.  R.  A.  8.  Revised  by  0.  8.  IIenby,  D.  D.  8?o.  Oloth, 
$8.50 ;   or,  in  separate  volumes,  $2.00  each. 

Ancient  History. — Containing  the  Political  History,  Geographical  Position,  and  Social 
State  of  the  Principal  Nations  of  Antiquity,  carefully  digested  from  the  Ancient 
Writers,  and  illustrated  by  the  Discoveries  of  Modem  Scholars  and  Travelers. 

Modern  History. — Containing  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Principal  European  Nations, 
their  Political  History,  and  the  changes  in  their  Social  Condition ;  with  a  History  of 
the  Colonies  founded  by  Europeans. 

**  Dryness  is  generally  characteristic  of  condensed  historical  outlines ;  in  the  present 
case  it  is  avoided  by  the  vigorous  style  of  the  author,  and  the  introduction  of  interesting 
anecdotes  and  episodes  that  serve  to  relieve  the  mind,  and  bring  out  in  clear  light  the 
peculiarities  of  individual  or  national  character. 

The  American  edition  has  been  revised  throughout  by  Dr.  Henry,  and  enlarged  by  the 
introduction  of  an  admirable  chapter  on  American  history. 
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HISTORY    OF    THE    JEWS    FROM    420  B.  C.  E.  TO  THE    TEAR 

70  C.  E.    By  MoRBis  J.  Raphall.    2  vols.    12aio.     Clotb,  $4.00. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.    By  A.  L.  Kcbppen.    2  void.     12mo. 
Cloth,  $8.00. 

"  This  truly  excellent  work  supplies,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  a  want  long  felt 
by  every  student  of  history.  It  is  concise  in  style,  comprehensive  in  matter,  lucid  in 
arrangement,  and  full  of  ripe  scholarship  and  research. 

**  The  author's  purpose  was  to  present  an  accurate  description  of  the  world  during 
the  diflTercnt  periods  from  the  ultimate  division  of  the  Roman  Empire,  down  to  the  con- 
quest of  Constantinople  in  the  East,  and  the  discovery  of  America  in  the  West.  He  has 
made  ample  use  of  the  best  geographical  authorities,  and  has  brought  together  a  vast 
amount  of  minute  information  on  subjects  that  are  often  very  obscure."^i>r.  C.  K. 
Adamg^B  Manual  of  Historical  Literature. 

HISTORY  OF  CITILIZATIOIf  IN  ENGLAND.  By  Henbt  Thomas 
Buckle.    2  vols.    8vo.    Cloth,  $4.00;  half  calf,  extra,  $8.00. 

**  Whoever  misses  readiag  this  book  will  miss  reading  what  Is,  in  various  respects,  to 
the  best  of  our  judgment  and  experience,  the  most  remarkable  book  of  the  day— one, 
indeed,  that  no  thoi^tful,  inquiring  mind  would  miss  reading  for  a  good  deaL  Let  the 
reader  be  as  adverse  as  he  may  be  to  the  writer's  philosophy,  let  him  be  as  devoted  to 
the  obstructive  as  Mr.  Buckle  is  to  the  progress  party,  let  him  be  as  orthodox  in  church 
creed  as  the  other  is  heterodox,  as  dogmatic  as  the  author  is  skeptical — let  him,  in  short, 
find  his  prejudices  shocked  at  every  turn  of  the  argument,  and  all  his  prepossessions 
whistled  down  the  wind — still,  there  is  so  much  in  this  extraordinary  volume  to  stimulate 
reflection  and  excite  to  inquiry,  and  provoke  to  earnest  investigation,  perhaps  (to  this  or 
that  reader)  on  a  track  hitherto  untrodden,  and  across  the  virgin  soil  of  untilled  fields, 
fresh  woods  and  pastures  new,  that  we  may  fairly  defy  the  most  hostile  spirit,  the  most 
mistrustful  and  least  sjrmpathetic,  to  read  it  through  without  being  glad  of  having  done 
so,  or  having  bezun  it,  or  even  glanced  at  almost  any  one  of  its  pages,  to  pass  it  away 
unread." — New  monihJy  Magaxine  (London). 

THE  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION,  AND  OTIIER  POLITICAL  ESSAYS. 
By  Walter  Baoehot.  Latest  revised  edition.  Containing  Essays  on  the 
Characters  of  Lord  Brougham  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.,  never  before  pub- 
lished in  this  country.    "With  an  American  Preface.    12mo.    Cloth,  $2.00. 

"  A  work  that  deserves  to  be  widely  and  familiarly  known.  Its  title,  however,  is  so 
little  sugG^estive  of  its  real  character,  and  is  so  certain  to  repel  and  mislead  American 
readers,  that  some  prefatory  words  may  be  useful  for  the  correction  of  erroneous  im- 
pressions. It  is  well  known  that  the  term  *  Ck)nstitution,'  in  its  political  sense,  has  very 
different  significations  in  England  and  in  this  country.  With  us  it  means  a  written  instru- 
ment. The  English  have  no  sucli  written  document.  By  the  national  Constitution  they 
mean  their  actual  social  and  political  order — ^the  whole  body  of  laws,  usages,  and  prece- 
dents, which  have  been  inherited  from  former  generations,  and  by  which  the  practice 
of  government  is  regulated.  A  work  upon  the  English  Constitution,  therefore,  brin^ 
us  naturally  to  the  direct  consideration  of  the  structure  and  practical  working  of  English 
political  institutions  and  social  life.  Mr.  Bagehot  is  not  so  much  a  partisan  or  an  advocate 
as  a  cool  philosophical  inquirer,  with  larjje  knowledge,  clear  insight,  independent  opinions, 
and  pjreat  freedom  from  the  bias  of  what  he  terms,  '  that  territorial  sectarianism  called 
patriotism.'  Taking  up  in  succession  the  Cabinet,  the  Monarchy,  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  considers  them  in  what  may  be  called  their  d3rnamical  inter- 
actions, and  in  relation  to  the  habits,  traditions,  culture,  and  character  of  the  English 
people.  We  doubt  if  there  is  any  other  volume  so  useful  for  our  oountiymen  to  peruse 
before  visiting  England.'' — From  the  American  Preface,  — 
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